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SALIM KEMAL 
1948—1999 


PROFESSOR Kemal, who died suddenly in Dundee on 19 November 1999, was one of 
the foremost scholars of his generation as well as being outstanding for his unique 
work on the great Arab Aristotelian philosophers of the Middle Ages. He is greatly 
mourned by all who knew him. 

Born in India in 1948, Kemal was educated partly in India and partly at the Perse 
School, Cambridge. After graduating BA at Middlesex Polytechnic (1973) and MA at 
the University of London (1976) he returned to Cambridge to Wolfson College to 
study for a Ph.D., winning a college fellowship in 1979 while still a graduate student. 
He remained at Wolfson (Ph.D. 1981), apart from a three-year period as assistant 
professor of philosophy at the American University of Beirut, until 1986, when he. 
took up a professorship at the Pennsylvania State University. In 1995 he was 
appointed to the chair of philosophy at the University of Dundee. 

His major published works were Kant and Fine Art, Kant’s Aesthetic Theory, and The 
Poetics of Alfarabi and Avicenna. All his work has shown originality, incisiveness, and 
lucidity. His extensive scholarship enabled him to deploy the whole corpus of-a 
philosopher’s writings and, with their aid, to illuminate and bring alive a particular 
text. One had the feeling with him that he was not merely interpreting the work of 
other philosophers, but continuing their work in their authentic voice, only often 
with greater lucidity and coherence. In all his work, whether writing on Aristotle,. 
Kant, or Nietzsche, he strove to emphasize the role of the community in confirming 
the individual’s judgement in moral, aesthetic, and social matters. He loved 
communicating ideas. It is no surprise, then, that his students responded with 
enthusiasm and greatly enjoyed his tutorials, which were always lively and often 
exciting. j 

At his death he left two further important books near completion: Kant’s Social 
Politics and Kant and Nietzsche: Aesthetics and Critique. A third, The Philosophical Poetics of 
Alfarabi, Avicenna and Averroes, is in press, and together with the already published 
books, will constitute an enduring memorial of an important and influential thinker. 
As general editor of Cambridge Studies in Philosophy and the Arts he has brought out, in 
collaboration with others, some ten volumes and has thus played an important role in 
shaping the progress of aesthetics in our time. He was a visiting research fellow at 
Princeton during the first half of 1999, and from 1994 to 1998 was a research fellow, 
then a senior research associate, at the Oxford Centre for Islamic Studies. 

Amid all his philosophy, Salim Kemal never forgot he was a man, combining a 
fantastically quick and wide-ranging intelligence with a personal warmth that 
endeared him to all who knew and worked with him. The Dundee philosophy 
department has lost a fine leader, the University a forceful and valued academic 
personality, the academic community a cultured thinker of international distinction, 
and the world of philosophy an acute analyst and a brilliant scholar. 


Neil Cooper 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS: 
FORTY YEARS ON 


Peter Lamarque 


As THE twentieth century comes to a close and the twenty-first dawns, the British 
Journal of Aesthetics begins its fortieth volume and enters its fortieth year. This 
seems an apt moment, or a good excuse, for a special issue, prefaced by a few 
general reflections, through the lens of the journal, on nearly half a century of 
aesthetics and on the prospects ahead. Strictly speaking, the fortieth anniversary 
of the journal does not fall until the autumn of 2000 as it was in the autumn of 
1960 that the first issue appeared. But there is a seductiveness in round numbers 
and the coincidence of the start of volume 40 with the start of the new millen- 
nium is justification enough for special attention.! 

In fact self-reflection has been a rare event in the BJA. There have been few 
editorials and only two previous Special Issues, one commemorating the eightieth 
birthday of the founding editor, Harold Osborne, in 1985 (vol. 25, no. 2), the 
other in 1994 (vol. 34, no. 1), a collection of papers on the theme of repres- 
entation. The editorial voice is seldom heard in the journal, at least in the form of 
observations about the journal’s contents. Both Harold Osborne and Terry 
Diffey, the two previous editors, were modestly reticent about the development 
of the journal that they did so much to create and consolidate. On occasion they 
did publish their own essays and reviews so their ideas on specific topics in 
aesthetics were on display. Indeed the 1977 volume contained no fewer than 
four essays and five reviews by Osborne while he was editor. But editorial 
commentary as such has been light. That said, it has been a feature of the BJA 
from its inception that the editor’s own stamp has been imprinted on the 
contents, as a consequence of the large degree of autonomy each editor has 
possessed in selecting material to publish. There has never been an editorial 
board as such, only a panel of Editorial Consultants and a hest of indispensable 


t! In fact there is an additional oddity in that volume 1 contains the single issue from autumn 
(November) 1960 and three issues—March, June and September—from 1961. Had volume 1 
contained only the 1960 issue and volume 2 the 1961 issues we would now be into volume 41 and 
the appealing coincidence of volume 40 and the year 2000 would not have arisen. But then there 
are those who think that the new millennium does not begin until January 2001, so it is best to treat 
all these numbers superficially. 
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but unacknowledged referees. Certainly the editor is answerable to the British 
Society of Aesthetics, which owns the journal and determines broad editorial 
policy, but the principal constraint on editors has been not an overseeing 
committee or a learned society but the character established for the journal by its 
founding editor. For its first eighteen years the journal was edited and managed 
by Harold Osborne, who forged its general characteristics and projected 
readership into a form maintained, broadly speaking, ever since. I will return in a 
moment to reflection on those characteristics. 

This Special Issue, entitled ‘Aesthetics in Britain’, marking the beginning of the 
fortieth volume, features work by aestheticians based in the United Kingdom at 
the start of the new century. What makes it special is precisely the delimitation of 
authors along geographical lines. For the British Journal of Aesthetics was never— 
one hopes never will be—restricted to a Journal of British Aesthetics. Osborne’s 
worldwide connections and cosmopolitan interests determined the journal’s 
international character from the outset and it has always been a proud boast of the 
BJA that it draws its contributors and readers from round the world. Never- 
theless, it is also based in Britain and, in conjunction with the British Society of 
Aesthetics, has sought to foster the subject in Britain, not least by introducing a 
British readership to international developments. As the new millennium begins, 
the state of aesthetics in Britain has probably never been stronger, with the 
subject well established in British universities and with original research being 
carried out by an increasingly large number of aestheticians at all levels in the 
academic world (and beyond). The essays collected here, on which I will 
comment later, are but a small sample of current work. 


I 


The situation forty years ago could not have been more different. Aesthetics was 
still in the process of establishing itself, especially in Britain, as a suitable field for 
the attention of analytical philosophers who, in the English-speaking world, were 
in the ascendancy. Because aesthetics was exposed late to the ‘revolution’ of 
linguistic analysis (which even in the 1930s was well underway elsewhere) it was 
an easy target for sometimes patronizing dismissal by the new generation of 
philosophers. It was not uncommon for analytic philosophers to preface their 
own contributions to the subject by deriding the ‘woolliness’ or ‘dullness’ of the 
field they were entering. Perhaps this was just part of the game of establishing the 
author’s own credentials as a no-nonsense analyst with a mission to sweep away 
‘confusions’. 

The book that best epitomizes these attitudes was the influential anthology, 
Aesthetics and Language, edited by William Elton, published in Britain in 1954. The 
essays were all by distinguished authors, including Gilbert Ryle, O. K. Bouwsma, 
John Passmore, Arnold Isenberg, Stuart Hampshire, and Paul Ziff} they were 
international, from North America, Australasia, and Britain; and were originally 
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published in prestigious journals like Mind, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, and 
the Philosophical Quarterly in the late 1940s or early 1950s. The editor was frank 
about the missionary purpose of the collection; it was ‘to diagnose and clarify 
some aesthetic confusions, which it holds to be mainly linguistic in origin’ and ‘to 
provide philosophers and their students with a number of pieces that may serve 
as models of analytical procedures in aesthetics’? It had many targets, most 
traceable to Crocean idealism or other perceived ‘metaphysical’ approaches: 
‘obfuscatory jargon’, the ‘pitfalls of generality’, the ‘predisposition to essential- . 
ism’, ‘misleading analogies’ (for example, between the aesthetic and the moral), 
and the a priorism which yields ‘irrefutable and non-empirical’ theories. 

The advice to aestheticians from the linguistic analysts was straightforward: 
advance in a piecemeal fashion, avoid generalizations across the arts, look at 
specific cases, uncover the ‘logical geography’ of the concepts, attend to the variety 
of comments and judgements that critics make. These simple prescriptions might 
seem pedestrian and unambitious now but in the 1940s and 1950s they had a 
novel and determining effect on the style in which aesthetics was written in the 
English-speaking world. By 1960 there were scores of admirable examples of this 
new practice, mostly emanating from the United States. Philosophers like John 
Hospers, Morris Weitz, Dorothy Walsh, Arnold Isenberg, Margaret Macdonald, 
and Monroe C. Beardsley were putting analytical aesthetics on the map. The 
highly regarded Journal of Philosophy was remarkably hospitable to contributions 
on aesthetics at this period, and another anthology, which appeared in 1953, The 
Problems of Aesthetics, edited by Eliseo Vivas and Murray Kreiger (New York: 
Rinehart) helped consolidate the new approach in the United States. F. N. 
Sibley’s ‘Aesthetic Concepts’ in the Philosophical Review (1959) became the very 
model of the new style: inspirational for many, infuriating to others. Finally, 
Monroe C. Beardsley’s Aesthetics: Problems in the Philosophy of Criticism (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World) of 1958 made a lasting impact, showing, among other 
things, that it was possible to be analytical and considerably more ambitious (for 
example, in generalizing across the arts) than prescribed by the overcautious 
Elton. 

Into this world the British Journal of Aesthetics was born. In many respects it 
entered the scene not at the start of the new movement but in media res. The 
analytical revolution in aesthetics was well into its stride, at least in North 
America and the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism had long been established 
(founded in 1941). But in Britain there were still only a handful of philosophers 
interested in the subject and then more usually as a sideline than as their central 
concern. Frank Sibley admitted to feeling utterly isolated working on aesthetics in 
Oxford in the 1950s and published his first influential paper while teaching at 
Cornell. Ruth Saw, later to become Professor of Aesthetics at Birkbeck College, 


2 William Elton (ed.), Aesthetics and Language (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1954), p. 1. 
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London, had established her philosophical reputation in fields far from aesthetics, 
with works on Spinoza and Leibniz.| 

It is perhaps not surprising, then, that the person who founded the BJA was not 
a professional philosopher and did not hold a university post. Harold Osborne 
was a civil servant who had been in government service in Bolivia and ended his 
career in the Board of Trade. But he was ideally placed to start the journal. Terry 
Diffey has suggested that ‘without his [Osborne’s] scholarship, hard work and his 
business acumen it would not have been possible’ to get the journal going (vol. 
27, no. 4, 1987, p. 304). It is relevant also that by 1960 Osborne had already 
published two books on aesthetics, Theory of Beauty: An Introduction to Aésthetics 
(1952) and Aesthetics and Criticism (1955). But, perhaps even more important, he 
was well connected not just in philosophical circles but among artists and art 
historians as well. The Advisory Council of the British Society of Aesthetics in 
1961 was a roll call of illustrious names in British art circles: it included Benjamin 
Britten, Kenneth Clark, Cecil Day Lewis, William Empson, John Gielgud, E. H. 
Gombrich, Yehudi Menuhin, Henry Moore, Nicholas Pevsner, Herbert Read, 
Sacheverell Sitwell, Basil Spence, Stephen Spender, Adrian Stokes, and Graham 
Sutherland, among other luminaries. These non-philosophers far outnumbered 
the philosophers and, one presumes! were personally invited by Osborne and his 
friend Herbert Read, who was the first President of the Society. 


ce 
~Y 
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With its editor international in outlook, polymathic in interests, and with no 
ideological axes to grind in philosophy, the one thing the journal was not going to 
be in these hands was a vehicle for narrowly analytical approaches to the subject. 
However, Osborne did view aesthetics as a branch of philosophy, and perhaps the 
nearest we get to hearing an editorial voice or catching a glimpse (in the journal) 
of a programmatic stance is his essay'in the very first issue, ‘Aesthetics as a Branch 
of Philosophy’ (vol. 1, no. 1, 1960-61), co-authored with Ruth Saw. Was this 
intended as an editorial programme, a manifesto for the journal? Yet the essay is 
curiously downbeat, even unadventurous. Much of it consists in a relaxed, largely 
unremarkable, survey of the history of aesthetics, albeit emphasizing the 
philosophical roots of the subject. But when the topic of the analytical school 
comes up a certain ambivalence is apparent. The authors at first seem dismissive: 
‘The transformation of the description of Aesthetics as “an enquiry into the 
nature of beauty” into “the analysis of concepts occurring in aesthetic discourse” 
does not raise a problem in aesthetics itself. It marks a change in general 
philosophical climate and need not concern us’ (vol. 1, no. 1, p. 11). 

But just how far the climate of analysis had permeated contemporary aesthetic 
theory in Britain emerges in the following passage, which I quote in extenso: 
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there are certain questions which arise when we examine the writings of critics, the 
pronouncements of artists upon their work and the more or less unconsidered 
statements of ordinary men about literature and works of art generally, and upon 
their enjoyment of natural objects. It is our job as aesthetic philosophers, to draw out 
the assumptions implicit in such statements, to elucidate the meanings of the 
aesthetic words more or less uncritically assumed, and to exhibit their inter- 
connexions. It is possible to hold conflicting beliefs without being aware of the 
contradiction when it is hidden in a mass of words, and it is certainly possible to hold 
a belief in practice which one would reject in theory. For examole, the first spate of 
comment on a newly erected statue is sure to contain such remarks as: That horse 
would be winded if it ran half a mile. Does that mean that the speaker wishes to 
commit himself to the view that every representation must be of an object which is 
good of its kind? Must there be no statues of broken down horses, ugly old men, or 
was this a particular judgment upon this statue, in terms of subject or the intentions 
of the artist? Are the intentions of the artist aesthetically relevant, and if so, how do 
we find out what they were? When a critic says: Good theatre but a bad play, what is 
his distinction, and what does he mean by good and bad in this context? If you say: It 
was a good play but I didn’t enjoy it, are you saying that aesthetic value has no 
connexion with pleasure, or that through some personal idiosyncracy, you were 
unable to find the normal accompaniment to the appreciation of a work of art? When 
you commit yourself to a judgment that a given object is beautiful, are you 
demanding the agreement of other people (or would you be willing to add, that is 
what I think but I may be wrong?) Do you feel that you are saying more than ‘I enjoyed 
it’? If so, what more is involved? In short, do you think that judgments upon works 
of art are matters of taste and that de gustibus non disputandum, or that a considered 
opinion upon works of art may be supported by argument? If you hold the former 
view, do you hold the corollary that any opinion is as good as any other, or do you 
admit experts in criticism? If so, how would you describe the expert? Is it contra- 
dictory to hold that some opinions are worth more than others? These are some of 
the traditional questions of aesthetics which arise from an examination of aesthetic 
discourse. (vol. 1, no. 1, pp. 16-17) 


The tone and style are those of the analytical philosopher (could one not imagine 
Ryle writing the passage?). What is striking is how orthodox the enquiry seems: 
drawing out the assumptions behind critical language, probing for views on 
representation, questioning the relevance or otherwise of intention, pondering 
the objectivity of judgement or the standards of taste. Combining this charac- 
terization of aesthetics with the view expressed later in the article that ‘it is the 
function of aesthetic philosophers to make second order judgments and . . . this 
is a demand which disqualifies Plato and Aristotle as aesthetic philosophers’ 
(p. 17) the authors seem to edge near to the doctrine, strenuously argued by 
Beardsley in his 1958 book, that aesthetics is at root metacriticism. Such indeed was 
probably the status quo in aesthetics in the English-speaking world in the 1950s, 
at least in contrast to what were seen as vacuous speculations about beauty found 
elsewhere. 

But when we turn to the contents of the journal, in its early days and as it 
developed under Osborne’s stewardship, we see a much less confined conception 
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of the subject both in methodology and in topics. Indeed the kinds of questions 
outlined by Osborne and Saw are slow to emerge as of any central focus. Also 
non-philosophers, at least on a rough count, seem to outnumber philosophers in 
the early issues. Certainly philosophers are there, prominent ones at that: 
Monroe Beardsley, John Hospers, Jerome Stolnitz, Richard Wollheim, Ronald 
Hepburn, Eva Schaper. But the soul of the journal seems to lie elsewhere, in its 
eclecticism, in its surprising diversity. In the first three volumes, there are essays 
on T. E. Hulme, early Jewish art, Leonardo’s use of sfumato (by an eminent 
picture restorer), the Western, Paul Valéry, Wordsworth, Milton, prehistoric art 
in Malta, folk art, Blake, and Rousseau, and they also include Hepburn’s con- 
tribution on the aesthetic appreciation of nature (vol. 3, no. 3, 1963). Lord Brain, 
the renowned neurophysiologist, writes on a ‘Diagnosis of Genius’ (vol. 3, no. 2, 
1963), reflecting on the relation between genius and mental disorder (in the end 
rejecting any necessary connection) and using Newton, Dickens, Clare, Swift, 
and Coleridge as case studies. J. P. Hodin tackles ‘The Spirit of Modern Art’ 
(vol. 1, no. 3, 1961), attempting nothing less than a ‘definition’ of modern art. 
The artist Andrzej Kuhn describes, with illustrations, the role of imagination in 
his own work (vol. 1, no. 4, 1961), and P. C. Chatterji, a Station Director in the 
Government of India Radio Broadcasting Organisation, presents a telling attack 
(vol. 1, no. 4, 1961) on what he calls the ‘neo-positivism’ of Hampshire’s views on 
ethics and aesthetics as expressed in Hampshire’s paper ‘Logic and Appreciation’ 
in the Elton volume. Chatterji’s criticisms of Hampshire chime with those of Iris 
Murdoch and are an early reaction to the analytical mode. 

So even if Osborne did believe that aesthetics is ‘a branch of philosophy’, he 
did not leave it to professional philosophers to debate the issues and he took a 
generous stance on what could count as a legitimate topic in the field. Although 
some of his stated themes for aesthetics, notably on value in the arts, do crop up 
in the early volumes there is no marked concentration on what he called the 
‘traditional’ questions. The role of intention in criticism does not surface for 
detailed discussion until volume 4, when two essays appear, and the problem of 
taste has to wait for volumes 6 and 7, where, in the former, Eva Schaper and Frank 
Sibley engage in a symposium on the topic and, in the latter, Peter Kivy offered 
his influential analysis of Hume in ‘Hume’s Standard: Breaking the Circle’ 
(vol. 7, no. 1, 1967); Osborne himself contributes to the debate on Hume. In the 
meantime there were other notable items again of a more general character: 
following the death in 1964 of Clive Bell, vol. 5, no. 2, 1965 is largely given over 
to discussion of his work, prefaced by a short obituary by Herbert Read; Cleanth 
Brooks writes on ‘Metaphor, Paradox, and Stereotype’ in vol. 5, no. 4, 1965; 
Roman Ingarden, John Bayley, and E. H. Gombrich contribute to vol. 4, 1964. 


Il 
By the end of the 1960s, after the first decade, it is already possible to detect a shift 
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towards more centrally philosophical—specifically analytical—topics and app- 
roaches in the BJA. In 1968, this shift seems pronounced: there are two articles 
(one on “The Aesthetic and the Semantic’, vol. 8, no. 1, 1968) by the philosopher 
R. K. Elliott, who was to become an important figure in British philosophical 
aesthetics; there are also pieces by George Dickie, Joseph Margolis (part of a 

«series in which he develops his views on the ontological status of works of art, 
vol. 8, no. 2, 1968), Virgil Aldrich, Karl Aschenbrenner (on “The Implications of 
Frege’s Philosophy of Language for Literature’, vol. 8, no. 4, 1968), Ronald 
Hepburn, Haig Khatchadourian (on metaphor), Hugo Meynell, and Dieter Peetz 
(on the autonomy of aesthetics, vol. 8, no. 2, 1968). 1969 saw Terry Diffey’s 
influential article ‘The Republic of Art’ (vol. 9, no. 2, 1969). 

In the 1970s not only is the shift towards analytical aesthetics increasingly 
evident but also certain topics are beginning to emerge as focal points of con- 
tinuing debate. One such topic, or cluster of topics, concerns meaning in the arts, 
especially the literary arts. The issue about intention and its relevance in criticism, 
which was mentioned in Osborne and Saw’s original list, crops up in most years 
throughout the decade: Gene Blocker (1970), A. J. Close (1972), Colin Lyas 
(1973), Berel Lang (1974), A. J. Ellis (1974), Ina Loewenberg (1975), Michael 
Wheeler (1977), Stein Haugom Olsen (1973, 1977), Mark Roskill (1977), Mary 
Sirridge (1978), and William E. Tolhurst (1979). Several of these pieces have had 
a marked impact on the subsequent direction of the debate. Increasingly the 
impetus for the discussion was coming from the philosophy of language, not least 
the theory of speech acts. There was a palpable sense that the debate could make 
genuine progress, beyond the initial (philosophical) formulation by W. K. 
Wimsatt and Monroe Beardsley, if only more sophisticated attention were given 
to the key concepts: meaning, intention, utterance, speech act, and so on. The 
contributors to Elton’s volume would have applauded this direction of thought. 
Significantly, however, the debate never seemed to get any closer to satisfactory 
resolution or consensus. Nor, though, did it fade away. In 1992, Gary Iseminger’s 
edited anthology, Intention & Interpretation, showed that there was plenty of life in 
it nearly two decades later. What has become apparent is that it is not enough just 
to get the philosophy of language right. The sticking point is much deeper and 
concerns rival (and ancient) conceptions of art: as expression, as communication, 
as symbol, as mimesis. Speech act theory might help with the details but it will 
not settle the problem. 

This pattern of drawing on analytical work from outside aesthetics became 
increasingly the norm in the 1970s and was at its most pronounced, under- 
standably, in the decade which saw the high water-mark of philosophy of 
language, in relation to semantic and linguistic themes. The nature of meta- 
phorical meaning became a topic for aesthetics—Peter Mew (1971), Martin 
Warner (1973), David Kipp (1973), David S. Miall (1977)—as did the truth-value 
of fictional sentences—Marcia Eaton (1972, 1976), Denis Pollard (1976)—along 
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with further questions, as we shall see, about fictionality. Perhaps no work 
epitomized the contribution to aesthetics of logic and analytical methods in this 
period more than Nelson Goodman’s Languages of Art: An Approach to a Theory of 
Symbols, which appeared in 1969. Goodman was already a towering figure in 
analytical philosophy, a collaborator with W. V. O. Quine, and whose works The 
Structure of Appearance (1951) and Fact, Fiction, and Forecast (1955) had generated an 
immense amount of new interest round the traditional problems of nominalism 
and induction. Osborne and Saw in their 1960 paper had acknowledged the 
importance of symbolism in aesthetics but had struggled to find much substance 
or coherence in the theories doing the rounds at the time, notably those of Ernst 
Cassirer and Suzanne Langer. I think it is not an exaggeration to say that 
Goodman’s theory of symbols totally eclipsed those of his predecessors. By 
deploying the two key concepts of ‘denotation’ and ‘exemplification’, carefully 
defined, he shows with considerable eloquence and economy of means how a 
theory of symbols can explain phenomena at the heart of aesthetics: repres- 
entation, realism, style, fictionality, figuration. He also provides an account of the 
identity conditions of different types of works, in particular distinguishing those 
that can be forged, the ‘autographic’, and those that cannot be forged, the 
‘allographic’. And he offers an account of the aesthetic itself, in terms of syntactic 
and semantic density in a symbol system as well as ‘repleteness’ or multiplicity. 
Not only did Goodman show how traditional topics in aesthetics could be treated 
with logical rigour, but, of perhaps even greater service to the subject, he brought 
art in from the cold, arguing, especially in later works (like Ways of Worldmaking), 
that the worlds of the artist and those of the scientist are essentially on a par, all 
are ‘world-versions’, all capable of revealing truth, all products of human 
imagination and ingenuity. The realm of art, for Goodman, is not to be relegated 
to the sidelines of human endeavour. What was important was not that this was 
said (it had been said before) but who was saying it: an eminent analytical 
philosopher at Harvard. 

Languages of Art has always provoked controversy, both in its specific theses and 
in its overall approach to aesthetics. But its influence is undeniable. The book was 
reviewed in the BJA soon after its publication (vol. 10, no. 2, 1970) and was the 
subject of articles shortly after that by Anthony Savile (1971), David Pole (1974), 
and V. A. Howard (1975); Douglas F. Stalker discussed Goodman on authenticity 
(1978). Jenefer Robinson’s paper ‘Some Remarks on Goodman’s Language 
Theory of Pictures’ (vol. 19, no. 1, 1979) anticipated an increasing interest in 
pictorial representation that took off, overtly or otherwise, from Goodman’s 
treatment: including papers by Dorothy Walsh (1981), David Novitz (1982, also 
1976), Catherine Wilson (1982), Eddy Zemach (1986, 1989), Jerrold Levinson 
(1987), Karen Neander (1987), Dieter Peetz (1987), Crispin Sartwell (1991), R. A. 
Goodrich (1988), G. N. Kemp (1990), Dominic Lopes (1992), Graham McFee 
(1994), and Craig Files (1996). Volume 34, no. 1, 1984, as noted, was a special 
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issue on representation and this present Special Issue has two papers on depic- 
tion. Goodman’s ontological theses have also come under discussion several 
times in the 1990s: Stefano Predelli (1995, 1999), Christopher Janaway (1997), 
and Joseph Margolis (1998). 

If the 1970s saw a shift towards analytical approaches to aesthetics, there was no 
noticeable loss of breadth in topics covered, nor indeed of general accessibility, 
which was always valued in the BJA. Other notable topics covered in this period 
include Roger Scruton’s two papers on architecture (vol. 13, no. 4, 1973, and 
vol. 15, no. 4, 1975), which anticipated his important monograph The Aesthetics of 
Architecture, discussed by Anthony Skillen in vol. 20, no. 2, 1980. In volume 10 
(1970) Ruby Meager’s ‘Aesthetic Concepts’ appeared, taking on Frank Sibley; 
Mary Warnock wrote on Sartre on the imagination; Richard Wollheim on Freud; 
and Stewart Sutherland on Camus. In 1974 Joseph Margolis published Works of 
Art as Physically Embodied and Culturally Emergent Entities’ (vol. 14, no. 3, 
1974), in the same issue as Christopher Norris wrote on Roland Barthes. Among 
a miscellany of topics could be found pieces on music, film, photography, tragedy, 
creativity, and discussions of Plato, Shaftesbury, Kant, Hume, Ruskin, Tolkein, 
and Yoruba aesthetics. 


IV 


Terry Diffey took over from Harold Osborne as editor from volume 18, no. 2, 
in 1978. For the first time, the journal moved to a university location (Sussex 
University). It was already securely established as an academic journal of high 
repute and the transition to the new editor brought no major change of editorial 
policy. Diffey himself had published several articles under Osborne’s regime and 
Osborne continued to publish prolifically in the journal right up to his death in 
1987. But the professionalization of aesthetics continued. The overwhelming 
majority of contributions were now coming from university-based academics, no 
doubt under inexorable pressure to publish. 

Certain perennial themes continued through the 1980s and indeed 1990s. The 
debate about intention, for example, rumbled on: Carol Donnell-Kotrozo (1980), 
Jack W. Meiland (1981), Daniel O. Nathan (1982), Susan Feagin (1982), Colin 
Lyas (198 3), Peter Lamarque (1990), Brain Rosebury (1997), Marcia Eaton (1998), 
David Davies (1999), Thomas Leddy (1999). If there is a discernible thread here 
it consists, broadly, in a move away from speech act theory or semantics and back 
to a focus on the nature and ontology of art itself. But some different themes 
began to emerge, to which the BJA made a distinctive contribution. I will single 
out a handful of these if only to illustrate certain new directions that aesthetics 
was taking in the last two decades of the century. I should emphasize that I am not 
seeking to make a judgement about these topics as somehow pre-eminent in 
aesthetics. My comments centre on the BJA and the topics selected are ones that 
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seem to stand out on an informal (and thoroughly unscientific) survey of back 
issues. l 

One theme that has had a strong presence in the BJA during the past twenty 
years—as it has, it should be added, in so many other publications in aesthetics— 
is that of institutional or specifically historical definitions of art: the view, broadly 
speaking, that works of art cannot be defined through their intrinsic (aesthetic) 
properties alone but rest their art status on relational, institutional or historical 
properties, including the relations they stand in to an ‘artworld’, to other works, 
or to the conditions of their creation. Special prominence in aesthetics, through- 
out the twentieth century, was given to the attempt to define art and this for all 
kinds of fairly obvious reasons: partly because of the growth of modernist and 
non-representational art at the end of the nineteenth century; partly because 
founders of new movements, which proliferated through the century, were fond 
of making pronouncements about art and many of these pronouncements 
contradicted each other; partly because of genuine uncertainty about the bounds 
of art. Clive Bell’s notion of ‘significant form’ was an early attempt to give 
coherence to the modernist enterprise. In the 1950s Morris Weitz cast doubt on 
the very idea of defining art (as did others, such as Paul Ziff), calling ‘art’ an 
‘open’ concept, claiming that any closed definition would make artistic creativity 
impossible, and insisting that works of art at best share ‘family resemblances’. 

This is not the place to track the multiple strands of argument about definitions 
of art but it is perhaps not too much of a distortion to say, following Stephen 
Davies’s classification (in his book Definitions of Art, 1991), that after Weitz’s 
Wittgensteinian approach lost its influence from the mid-1960s, the debate 
settled broadly into two camps: those who thought a definition should highlight 
the functions of art, and those who thought it was the procedures under which art 
was created that were paramount. To the extent that procedural definitions, of 
different kinds, have been gaining ground (albeit, in some versions, offering 
compromises with functionalism), this marks an interesting shift in aesthetics in 
the latter part of the century away from more traditional emphases on art as 
expression, as mimesis, or as pure form. 

Functionalist definitions characteristically seek to retain some aesthetic element 
in the concept of art. This is found, for example, in Monroe Beardsley’s 
insistence that there be an intention by the artist to create something which can 
‘satisfy the aesthetic interest’ (Aesthetics: Problems in the Philosophy of Criticism, 2nd 
edn, 1981, p. xix). Not dissimilar views appear in the BJA in George Schlesinger’s 
‘Aesthetic Experience and the Definition of Art’ (vol. 19, no. 2, 1979), Harold 
Osborne’s ‘What Is a Work of Art?’ (vol. 21, no. 1981), and Richard Elridge’s 
‘Form and Content: An Aesthetic Theory of Art’ (vol. 25, no. 4, 1985), although 
Elridge makes the important point that aesthetic properties themselves depend on 
art historical contexts. Institutional theories, in contrast, draw attention away 
from either aesthetic responses or (intrinsic) aesthetic qualities. In 1964 Arthur 
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Danto had stressed the importance of institutional factors, ‘the atmosphere of ... 
theory’ which ‘the eye cannot descry’, in determining what counts as art, and 
Terry Diffey in 1969 (BJA, vol. 9, no. 2) had introduced the idea of a ‘republic of 
art’ (Diffey wrote several other pieces on defining art, to some extent pulling 
away from the purely institutional approach: e.g. vol. 17, no. 2, 1977 and vol. 19, 
no. 1, 1979). In 1974 George Dickie consolidated his own institutional theory in a 
book-length treatment, Art and the Aesthetic (reworked in The Art Circle in 1984), 
arguing that aesthetic properties or even family resemblances are not sufficient to 
identify art from non-art and that works acquire art status only by being 
appropriately presented to an ‘artworld’. Dickie recognizes, but dismisses as 
unimportant, the circularity in this definition. In a not unrelated move, James 
Carney in ‘Defining Art’ (vol. 15, no. 2, 1975; followed up in vol. 22, no. 2, 1982) 
proposes an indexical element in definitions of art and R. A. Sharpe in ‘A Trans- 
formation of a Structuralist Theme’ (vol. 18, no. 2, 1978) shows the importance 
of trying to locate a work in a tradition to help make sense of it. 

But institutional theories, especially in Dickie’s version, have met extensive 
criticism, including, in the BJA, those by Robert McGregor (1977), Timothy 
Bartel (1979), T. J. Diffey (1979), Catherine Lord (1980), Robert Stecker (1986), 
Lawrence Hyman (1986), James O. Young (1995), Joseph Margolis (1998), on 
Danto’s theory, to which Danto replied (1999), and Oswald Hanfling (1999). 
Dickie has responded to one of the most persistent criticisms, originally 
propounded by Richard Wollheim, in ‘Wollheim’s Dilemma’ (vol. 38, no. 2, 
1998). 

Jerrold Levinson’s much cited paper, “Defining Art Historically’ (vol. 19, no. 2, 
1979) offered a slightly different slant on the institutional approach, appealing not 
to an ‘artworld’ directly but to a work’s relation with previous works. For 
Levinson, what counts as a work of art depends crucially on what has counted as 
a work of art before. This paper served to reinvigorate discussion, leading to 
further refinements in Levinson’s later paper ‘Refining Art Historically’ (Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 47, 1989). The debate about specifically historical 
definitions got taken up in the BJA in the 1990s, with papers by Graham McFee 
(1992, also 1989), Graham Oppy (1992), to which Levinson replied (1993), Robert 
Stecker (1994, 1996, also 1984), James Carney (1994), and James O. Young (1997). 
Other influential contributions on the definitional debate in the BJA include 
Susan Feagin’s ‘On Defining and Interpreting Art Intentionalistically’ (vol. 22, 
no. 1, 1982), to which Stephen Davies replied in 1987, M. W. Rowe’s ‘Why “Art” 
Doesn’t have Two Senses’ (vol. 31, no. 2, 1991), to which Graham Oppy replied 
(1993) and Richard Kamber’s ‘A Modest Proposal For Defining a Work of Art’ 
(vol. 33, no. 4, 1993). It is notable how often the discussion, in the hands of 
analytical philosophers, turns as much on the nature of definition as on the nature 
of art. 

One very general conclusion can be drawn from this protracted debate in the 
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BJA (mirrored elsewhere) is that while there might have been a retreat from the 
aesthetic in the latter part of the twentieth century (anticipated in earlier years) 
there is still a deeply felt need to mark a distinction between art and non-art, a 
sense that it matters, that the idea of art is worth preserving in the face of attempts 
to dismiss it altogether. One obvious motivation for this is the entrenched view 
that art is at the core of aesthetics: a view, we should recall, that has not been 
universally held, indeed was not held by one of the founders of modern 
aesthetics, Kant, and which is itself surprising in the light of artistic developments 
through the century. A consequence, of not minor import, is that art, whatever it 
might be, has, at least from the point of view of philosophical aesthetics, survived 
into the twenty-first century. 

Nevertheless, it is instructive to note two rather different views of the enter- 
prise of defining art in these times. The first, from Roger Scruton, is dismissive: 


There is no definition of art that will explain why a Rembrandt portrait falls under the 
concept, and a rotting fish does not. There are plenty of artists, so-called, who place 
rotting fish on show, and proudly claim credit for the critical accolades. The concept 
of art has been so deformed by the romantic idea of the artist, and by the attempt by 
frauds and impostors to claim a distinction that they could achieve in no other way, 
that it has ceased to be an interesting or decidable question what belongs to it. Call 
anything art: for art is not a natural kind.? 


Faced with the same phenomena, Arthur Danto offers a more positive, albeit a 
fin-de-siécle, view of the modern age: 


we have entered a period of post-historical art, where the need for constant 
self-revolutionization of art is now past. There can and should never again be 
anything like the astonishing sequence of convulsions that have defined the art 
history of our century. Of course there will always be external causes for making it 
appear as though such a history must go on and on, preeminently the externalities of 
the art market itself, which thrives on the illusion of unending novelty. Such an 
appearance will be shown to be artifactual and contrived, and essentially empty. In a 
sense, the post-historical atmosphere of art will return art to human ends. The 
fermentation of the twentieth century will prove to have been terminal, but exciting 
as it has been to live through it, we are entering a more stable, more happy period of 
artistic endeavor where the basic needs to which art has always been responsive may 
again be met.4 


This, Danto concludes, ‘has brought us to a stage of thought essentially outside 
history, where at last we can contemplate the possibility of a universal definition 
of art and vindicate therewith the philosophical aspiration of the ages, a definition 
which will not be threatened by historical overthrow’ (p. 209). Of course, the 


3 Roger Scruton, Modern Philosophy: An Introduction and Survey (London: Arrow Books, 1997), p. 439- 
4 Arthur C. Danto, The Disenfranchisement of Art (New York: Columbia U.P., 1986), p. xv. 
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possibility of such a definition is one thing, its realization another. Noël Carroll 
in this journal has cast doubt on Danto’s own attempt to produce essential 
conditions for art (in ‘Danto’s New Definition of Art and the Problem of Art 
Theories’, vol. 37, no. 4, 1997). 


V 


A second topic of a quite different character has had stimulus from the BJA in the 
past two decades; this concerns emotional response to fiction. Two papers in the 
1970s, not from the BJA, had initiated interest in this subject, an interest largely 
invisible in the 1960s: these were Colin Radford’s ‘How Can We Be Moved by 
the Fate of Anna Karenina?’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (1975) and Kendall 
Walton’s ‘Fearing Fictions’, Journal of Philosophy (1978). Both papers were contro- 
versial, Radford arguing that humans are irrational in feeling pity for characters 
they know to be fictional, Walton arguing that it is only ‘quasi’ or ‘make-believe’ 
fear, not real fear, that spectators experience at a horror movie. These views have 
met repeated resistance (along with some support) yet have proved remarkably 
resilient to criticism. In the BJA, the debate was first taken up by Eva Schaper in 
‘Fiction and the Suspension of Disbelief” (vol. 18, no. 1, 1978), who addressed the 
question of what relation holds between two sets of beliefs about characters: on 
the one hand, for example, that they are suffering, etc., and, on the other, that 
they are not real people but merely characters. Far from being in contradiction, 
she argued, in fact the former set presupposes the latter. B. J. Rosebury published 
a reply in the following volume (1979) and then the debate took off, engaging the 
work by Radford and Walton, with pieces by Peter Lamarque (1980), Jerry L. 
Guthrie (1980), a response to Lamarque by Radford (1982), William Charlton’s 
‘Feeling for the Fictitious’ (1984) with a reply by Radford (198s) and a rejoinder 
by Charlton (1986), pieces by R. T. Allen (1986), R. M. J. Dammann (1992), Simo 
Säätelä (1994), Oswald Hanfling (1996), Eva Dadlez (1996), and Edward Gron 
(1996). The latter defended the so-called ‘thought theory’ proposed by Noél 
Carroll in his book The Philosophy of Horror (1990) and by Lamarque in the 1980 
paper. Berys Gaut’s “The Paradox of Horror’ (1993), Noél Carroll’s reply (1994), 
and Gaut’s rejoinder (1995) took up related but somewhat different aspects of the 
debate, as did Robert J. Yanal’s ‘The Paradox of Suspense’ (1996), with a reply by 
Richard Gerrig (1997), and Amy Price’s attention to Nietzsche on tragedy (1998). 

The debate seems far from those of traditional aesthetics or even Osborne’s 
1960 recasting, even though there are resonances back to Aristotle (and 
Nietzsche) on tragedy and Coleridge’s ‘suspension of disbelief’. Yet the issues are 
characteristic of the analytic turn in aesthetics. Radford’s and Walton’s theories 
are quintessentially philosophers’ theories and have not been taken up in any 
depth in literary circles. Philosophical interest in fiction in the later part of 
the twentieth century sprang, as we have seen, as much zrom philosophy of 
language—questions about reference, non-existence, truth-assignment—as from 
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an engagement with literary criticism. Perhaps for that reason, the investigations 
have had little impact on literary theory, where views about fiction are often 
imprecise and ill-defined. But for all that, the issues raised by Radford and Walton 
are intriguing and puzzling. While most people will admit to being scared or 
moved to pity when watching or reading fictional works, it is surprisingly hard to 
give a coherent and comprehensive explanation of what is going on. Here is 
a topic that combines aesthetics, philosophy of language, and philosophical 
psychology, notably on the relation between phenomenological and cognitive 
aspects of emotion, even if the way the debate has been shaped has had little to do 
with specifically aesthetic (or literary) properties of works of art or aesthetic 
responses to them. 

A third topic that the BJA can take some credit for fostering also relates to 
emotion, this time in connection with music. The issue here concerns musical 
expressiveness, how important the expression of emotion is to music and our 
understanding of it, whether the expression is truly a part of the music itself (and 
what that might mean) or whether it is explicable either in terms of the 
psychology of the composer or through the experiences aroused in an audience. 
The very nature of music and its value are at issue. Although topics in the 
aesthetics of music had cropped up throughout the first two decades of the BJA, 
the role or status of emotions in music was a theme that did not surface (in this 
journal) until the 1980s and 1990s, even though (unlike the fiction debate) it had 
been fairly prominent in musical circles for over a hundred years. Malcolm 
Budd’s Music and the Emotions, published in 1985, helped to give focus to the 
topic—in Britain—by analysing and for the most part demolishing earlier 
theories. His papers “The Repudiation of Emotion: Hanslick on Music’ (vol. 20, 
no. I, 1980) and ‘Motion and Emotion in Music: How Music Sounds’ (vol. 23, 
no. 2, 1983) set off the debate in the BJA. Stephen Davies, who has contributed 
widely to the philosophy of music, published ‘Is Music a Language of the 
Emotions?’ also in 1983, while John Nolt (1981) and Harold Osborne (1983) 
examined the more general relation between expression and feeling; John 
Hoaglund’s ‘Music as Expressive’ appeared in vol. 20, no. 4, 1980, Peter Mew 
published two papers on music and emotion in 1985, with a reply by Aaron Ridley 
(1986), the same year as Olga Meidner’s ‘Motion and E-motion in Music’, to 
which Budd replied (1987); other contributors include Daniel A. Putnam (1987), 
Stanley Speck (1988), R. T. Allen (1990), Derek Matravers (1991, 1996), Aaron 
Ridley (1993), with a reply by Matravers (1994), Stephen Davies (1994), 
Lars-Olof Ahlberg (1994), John Mackinnon (1996), Allan Beever (1998), Peter 
Kivy (1999), and Robert Stecker (1999), with a reply by Davies (1999). Matravers 
has staunchly defended a version of the ‘arousal theory’ against persistent 
opposition and this has proved a pivotal point of contention. 

As the current editor I can reveal that I receive an increasingly high proportion 
of papers on the philosophy of music, which must reflect a growing interest. In 
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the 1999 volume alone there were no fewer than nine articles on the topic of 
music, albeit covering more than the expressiveness debate, and in this Special 
Issue there are three more. The need has arisen to turn down papers on music 
just for the sake of balance in the journal. This growth of interest is noteworthy 
for it was not predictable twenty years ago. There is no simple explanation; no 
doubt work by prominent authors like Peter Kivy, Roger Scruton, Malcolm 
Budd, and Stephen Davies has contributed, but it might also reflect shifts 
elsewhere in philosophy, away from philosophy of language, for example, 
towards an interest in the mind and cognitive science. 

A notable feature of the music and emotion debate, again in contrast to that of 
fiction and emotion, is the extent to which specific musical works are examined, 
or at least cited, as an integral part of the philosophical argument. This might not 
be true of all the papers mentioned but it is the case with many. By contrast, the 
contentious issues about fiction are sufficiently abstract that the argument can 
proceed quite appropriately with no reference to works of art or perhaps (as in the 
case of Walton’s best-known paper) by reference to a made-up ‘(non-artistic) 
horror movie. (I should emphasize that the point applies to writing on fiction, not 
on literature, where examples are common.) It is not clear what moral to draw 
from this—after all, much aesthetics in the past has been written with scant 
reference to specific works—but it does suggest again either the encroachment of 
non-aesthetic issues (including mind, language, and ontology) into aesthetics or 
the expansion of aesthetics itself into a common territory of this kind. 


Vi 


A couple of other topics stand out not for the extensiveness of their treatment in 
the journal but because of the nature of the questions themselves. They are both 
good examples of topics in aesthetics originating from first-order controversies in 
the art community. They are not debates about the discourse of art nor do they 
analyse aesthetic concepts or offer second-order judgements. They are about 
practices at the heart of art-making. One concerns the quest for ‘authenticity’ in 
the performance of music, the other the rights and wrongs of the ‘colourization’ 
of movies. 

The former was launched (in the BJA) in an exchange between Stephen Davies 
and James O. Young. Davies, in ‘Authenticity in Musical Performance’ (vol. 17, 
no. 1, 1987), defends the view that authenticity is an important and appropriate 
ideal to be aimed at, defined as ‘recreating the musical sound of a performance 
which might have been heard by the composer’s contemporaries’. In contrast, 
Young, in ‘The Concept of Authentic Performance’ (vol. 28, no. 3, 1988), casts 
doubt on the value of striving for authenticity on the grounds that the experience 
of listening to earlier music could never be the same as for contemporaries, even 
under ideal conditions. What is engaging about the debate is that it has both prac- 
tical and theoretical implications. Performers, as well as conductors and directors 
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of concert halls, are interested parties because it affects what they should aim for 
and present to their audiences. But the theoretical issues go deep as well: into the 
nature of a musical work, the importance of intention, the relation between work 
and performance, musical value. Unusually in aesthetics, any clarification offered 
by philosophers through the exploration of arguments on both sides can directly 
affect practice in one of the arts. Stephen Davies has extended the debate in two 
more papers in the BJA (vol. 28, no. 3 and no. 4, 1988) and there have been 
further contributions by Paul Thom (1990), R. A: Sharpe (1991), and Jane O’Dea 
(1994). 

The other topic, ‘colourizing movies’, again involves a practical matter and one 
of equally heated contention in the art community. James O. Young, in ‘In 
Defence of Colourization’ (vol. 28, no. 4, 1988), argues that there is nothing 
wrong with the process of adding colour to black-and-white films, given that 
movies are multi-instantiable works and that non-colourized versions could 
always remain; indeed adding colour could create interesting new works. Jerrold 
Levinson, in ‘Colourization Il!l-Defended’ (vol. 30, no. 1, 1990) takes the opposite 
view, suggesting that the film-maker’s expressive aims are distorted by colour- 
ization and that colourized versions are likely to displace the originals. Levinson’s 
arguments offer philosophical support to those directors who have felt aggrieved 
by the colourizing of their works and those film viewers who cherish the 
sometimes hard to find black-and-white originals. Charles B. Daniels added ‘A 
Note on Colourization’ in vol. 30, no. 1, 1990, but the debate has since been 
carried on elsewhere, notably in the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism. While it 
would be wrong to overemphasise any trend in aesthetics towards first-order 
debates (of this kind) about art practice, there is clear evidence that philosophical 
aestheticians are broadening their focus well beyond the ‘traditional’ topics 
outlined by Osborne and Saw. 


VII 


It might seem invidious to single out so few topics for attention leaving so many 
more unremarked but the exercise has been merely illustrative: of the kinds of 
themes that have been taken up at different periods, of the energy of the debates, 
of the role of this journal in determining focal points in the subject. In the 1980s 
and 1990s there were scores of other topics just as keenly pursued: on ontology 
(1989, 1990, 1991, 1992, 1996, 1998, 1999), architecture (1980, 1989, 1990, 1994, 
1995, 1999), the aesthetics of nature (1981, 1985, 1986, 1993, 1995, 1996, 1997, 
1998), gardens (1985, 1986, 1988, 1997), value and evaluation (1985, including 
essays by Dickie and Sibley, 1986, 1987, 1989, 1992, 1993), criticism and 
interpretation (1982, 1985, 1991, 1996), art and morality (1984, 1993, 1998), dance 
(1980, 1984, 1985,1987, 1992, 1997), film (1980, 1982, 1993), humour (1981, 1983, 
1985, 1992), objectivity (1983, 1999), kitsch (1983, 1988), forgery (1987, 1989, 
1991, 1997, 1999), sculpture (1983, 1984), photography (1985, 1986, 1988, 1992, 
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1996, 1997). There has always been a fair representation of the history of 
aesthetics in the BJA, although the proportion of history-based to problem-based 
topics has been relatively low. Again an informal survey suggests that Kant tops 
the poll, featuring in nine articles in the past four years alone, including Malcolm 
Budd’s trilogy in 1998 and Paul Crowther’s ‘The Significance of Kant’s Pure 
Aesthetic Judgement’ in 1996 (vol. 36, no. 2, 1996). The prominence of Kant is 
perhaps not surprising and is probably not unconnected with the slant towards 
analytical approaches, given Kant’s emphasis on exploring the conditions for 
types of judgements. 

I have reflected on the influence of analytical philosophy in aesthetics (for an 
instructive exchange on this, see Lars-Olof Ahlberg in vol. 33, no. 1, 1993, witha 
response from Richard Shusterman in vol. 34, no. 4, 1994, and a rejoinder in vol. 
35, No. 4, 1995), in particular in the BJA. The journal came into existence when 
analytical philosophy was in its heyday in the English-speaking world and the BJA 
increasingly came under its spell. Some of the topics discussed owe their special 
character to analytical methods: on meaning, on fictionality, on denotation, on 
representation. Other topics—the very nature of art, musical expressiveness, 
authentic performance, colourizing movies—are not peculiar to analytical philos- 
ophy, even if the approaches to them tend to be drawn from there. There is no 
denying that the work of post-second world war Continental (French and 
German) philosophers and theorists, in phenomenology, hermeneutics, femin- 
ism, post-structuralism, deconstruction, Marxism, psychoanalysis, have not been 
prominent in the journal. Perhaps that represents a bias in the editors, perhaps 
authors in these fields have not chosen to submit to the BJA, perhaps some such 
work is turned away for being too technical or inaccessible. But Continental 
writers and themes are not entirely absent: a sweep through the contents pages 
reveals essays on Sartre (1970), Hegel (1971, 1984, 1986, 1989, 1991), Lukács 
(1974, 1981, 1985, 1998), Barthes (1974, 1978, 1990), post-modernism (1980, 1991, 
1992, 1993), Merleau-Ponty (1982), Nietzsche (1986, 1990, 1992, 1998), Gadamer 
(1986, 1989), Habermas (1986), Jauss (1987), hermeneutics (1989), Heidegger 
(1989, 1998), Adorno (1990), Kristeva (1990), Benjamin (1993), and Bourdieu 
(1993). 

No survey of the journal would be complete without mentioning the book 
review section, which perhaps for many readers holds the greatest interest. An 
immense number of books—often over twelve in each issue (fifty or more in a 
volume)—have been reviewed over the past forty years and it would be a 
daunting task to try to categorize them. The journal lists all the books it receives 
from publishers and selects those deemed of relevance to aesthetics and of 
interest to the readership. These constraints have been conceived in the broadest 
possible manner and books on aspects of art history, literary criticism and theory, 
art education, the aesthetics of the natural world, particular artists and move- 
ments, and all kinds of philosophical themes loosely connected to art have 
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intermingled with monographs and anthologies more centrally located in 
academic aesthetics. Reviewers themselves have been drawn from a wide pool 
and a tradition has developed not only of forthright assessment of the books 
under review but substantive discussions of their themes. Since 1996 the BJA has 
had the invaluable services of a reviews editor, Mark Rowe, who over many years 
has also been a regular contributor (including to this Special Issue). Both Terry 
Diffey and Harold Osborne—remarkably—included reviews and articles in their 
editorial brief. 

The emphasis on readability and accessibility throughout the contents of the 
journal has determined that the projected readership of the BJA is not restricted 
to professional (analytical) philosophers. Many members of the British Society of 
Aesthetics have no such background and it has certainly been a desire of all the 
editors, including myself when I took over from Terry Diffey in 1995, that a broad 
spectrum of readers with interests in theoretical aspects of the arts, or aesthetic 
experience more generally, should find material they can enjoy and reflect on. 


VHI 


So what is the end of century report? And what of the prospects ahead? The 
evidence, I believe, speaks for itself. The BJA has readers and contributors from 
round the world. It is well established internationally as an outlet for discussion 
in aesthetics, it has fostered and enriched debates in many areas of the subject, 
and it has left a significant mark on the development of aesthetics over the past 
forty years. But, as it enters the new century, the journal must not let itself lose 
its self-critical edge through complacency, self-congratulation, or inertia. 

The BJA reflects many of the trends in philosophy arid the academic world at 
large and it must be admitted that not all of these are admirable or desirable. The 
journal exists in an environment where publications are the means of career 
advancement for professional academics. In consequence, every academic is 
under pressure to publish quickly and prolifically. Inevitably this affects the kind 
of work produced, and its quality. Articles become shorter and more narrowly 
focused, authors cover the same ground over and over, there is little time for 
extended mature reflection, the broader picture is blurred or lost, minor details 
become elevated to sites of protracted disputes. The professionalization of 
aesthetics can lead to a new kind of scholasticism. In-groups form round schools 
of thought, citation becomes limited to kindred spirits (as does reading itself), 
proliferation of debate can be self-serving and self-indulgent, a sense begins to 
prevail that a ‘game is being played’ rather than deep questions explored. These 
are harsh observations but must ring true for many academics struggling in an 
essentially philistine ambience. The BJA has not been immune from complicity 
with the status quo as described. I have noted already the professionalization of 
the subject which gathered pace through the 1970s. It is academics who dominate 
the journals now, not the gifted generalists, like Harold Osborne, from the 1960s. 
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Probably more articles have been published than strictly should have been, not 
through the fault of editorial misjudgement but on the most stringent criteria of 
advancing the subject. 

Having said all that, we must also acknowledge a positive aspect to the 
academicizing (if I might use such a barbarism) of aesthetics. Analytical aesthetics 
has always been at its best working on a small scale, defining a topic with 
precision and exploring it rigorously, thoroughly, and objectively. Such an 
approach is ideally suited to the journal-length article. What from one point of 
view might be dubbed an ‘in-group’ can also be seen as evidence of a collective 
enterprise. Analytic philosophy at its best (certainly in J. L. Austin’s vision) is a 
collaborative exercise where groups of like-minded people pursue well-defined 
aspects of a problem, building on the work of others, advancing by small steps 
towards greater understanding. Without doubt this has occurred in aesthetics, 
productively so—manifested in some of the debates in the BJA. There is an 
important place for enquiry in this style. Also what to some might seen pedantic, 
narrow, or ‘nit-picking’ has a positive side, in due measure, in the scholarly 
virtues of cautiousness and attention to detail. But cautious, small-scale, logical 
analysis is not an end in itself. Since 1995 the journal has encouraged more 
extended discussion by raising the word limit for articles and reviews. It might 
mean fewer items are published but perhaps some can push the debates further 
forward. 

What must not be lost in aesthetics is the sense of a humane discipline touching 
on profound and mysterious matters to do with the meanings.and values in 
human life, experiences beyond the mundane, the shaping of cultures, the world 
seen anew, the outer limits of the imagination. There is no point agonizing about 
the bounds of art if art does not matter or make some difference. Aestheticians 
need to bear in mind why a clearer understanding of musical expressiveness or 
emotional response to fiction or the difference between aesthetic and non- 
aesthetic properties or the place of intention in criticism should be a desirable 
goal. A vision of the whole must not be lost, nor the zeasons for pursuing 
aesthetics in the first place. In the very first issue of the Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, one contributor, Van Meter Ames, asserts with confidence: “To teach 
ethics without reference to aesthetics would be to teach it without reference to 
the good. This is hardly possible’ (JAAC, vol. 1, no. 1, 1941, p. 104). That sense of 
the indispensability of aesthetics and its linkage to all aspects of human life is 
rarely in evidence now but the spirit which returns: beauty to its traditional place 
beside goodness and truth would restore a perspective to academic aesthetics so 
easily blurred where only the cautious and small scale prevail. I would hope that 
some of that spirit and that vision could be kept alive in the BJA, along with the 
broad scope of topics, the undogmatic editorial hand, the receptivity to new ideas, 
and the accessibility to a general readership, which have characterized the journal 
at its best. 
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As to topics to come in the twenty-first century, it is impossible to make 
meaningful predictions. Familiar debates will continue, others will begin to fade, 
new concerns will rise up. The new century opens, in this Special Issue, with a 
good range of subjects, some drawing on earlier debates, some pointing to new 
territory. There are three, as mentioned, on music, continuing the strong interest 
shown over the past decade: R. A. Sharpe’s paper looks at the very idea of 
profundity in music, arguing that different senses could be given to the idea so 
there is not, as it were, just one phenomenon to be explained; Gordon Graham 
asks why there have been so few women composers in the history of music and is 
concerned to examine not just the reasons for this but the kinds of explanations 
that might be offered; Andy Hamilton looks at improvisation in jazz, describing 
it as an ‘aesthetics of imperfection’, and analysing its chief characteristics, notably 
in comparison with composition. There are two papers on depiction, with John 
Hyman exploring the role of perception in the determination of pictorial content, 
and Robert Hopkins raising the surprising question whether pictures are essen- 
tially visual or whether ‘tactile pictures’ could be of equal status. The papers by 
Oswald Hanfling and Brian Rosebury discuss aspects of aesthetic experience, 
Hanfling dissecting, in a positive spirit, the idea of ‘psychical distance’ which was 
once prominent in aesthetics but dropped out of favour, Rosebury arguing that 
associations in the mind, both shared and private, have a place in aesthetic 
evaluation. The remaining papers are on diverse themes: Anthony Savile offers an 
illuminating historical and philosophical examination of the concept of natural- 
ism, its ambitions and its achievements; Mark Rowe looks at the relation between 
criticism and aesthetics, showing just how different they are; Terry Diffey surveys 
the field of environmental aesthetics with his own observations on the arguments 
and strategies employed; and, finally, Gregory Currie picks up on an issue 
highlighted earlier, historical definitions of art, examining one of the logical 
conditions which such definitions must satisfy. 

All of these writers are based in Britain (Gregory Currie’s recent move from 
Australia to Britain puts him conveniently into this camp) and their work displays 
the diversity of interests to be found among aestheticians in this country. I make 
no claim for how representative either these topics or the authors are in relation 
to other work currently being undertaken in Britain. There are a large number of 
active and influential writers on aesthetics across Britain, many of whom have 
contributed to the journal in the past few years, some of whom are mentioned in 
the survey above. The fact that their work does not appear here is of course no 
reflection on its value or influence. Alas—the editor’s lament—there is only space 
for so much. 


Peter Lamarque, Department of Philosophy, University of Hull, Hull HU6 7RX, UK. 
Email: P-V.Lamarque@phil.hull.ac.uk 
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DEscarTES argues in his Optics that progress in the theory of vision depends on a 
transformation—it deserves to be called a Copernican revolution—in our con- 
ception of pictures. The argument is perhaps better known to historians of 
science than to philosophers, although it is certainly the single most radical and 
imaginative step that has been taken in the theory of pictorial representation, as 
well as being a decisive moment in the history of cognitive science. 

Descartes’ principal idea is that pictures represent objects because they produce 
psychological episodes of a particular sort, namely ‘sensory perceptions of the 
various qualities’ of the objects they represent.’ Hence, instead of supposing that 
the peculiar nature of the experience of looking at a picture, what makes this 
experience different from the experience of looking at visible things of other 
kinds, is explained by the nature of pictures themselves, he claims the opposite: 
that what makes a picture an unusual kind of object is the peculiar nature of the 
experience which it produces in the mind of a spectator. And what is peculiar 
about this experience is that it is not, or not exclusively, a sensory perception of 
the various qualities of the picture itself, but of the objects that the picture 
represents. A picture is therefore something whose essential nature is disguise. 
An engraving, for example, is a flat pattern of inky marks, but one which was 
contrived with the express purpose of frustrating the desire to see it simply for 
what it is. This is, in effect, an illusion theory of pictures: a picture represents a 
forest or a battle or a storm, Descartes argues, because it produces the illusion of 
seeing one. 

The orthodox doctrine, which Descartes rejects, is that pictorial representation 
is explained by the resemblances between pictures and the objects they represent. 
And he rejects this doctrine because of the implications he believes it has for the 
theory of vision. His views about the nature of vision are complex; but the 
principal points are these. First, he accepts that visible objects produce images in 


! All of the quotations from Descartes’ Optics in this section can be found in The Philosophical Writings 


of Descartes, trans. J. Cottingham et al. (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1985), vol. 1, pp, 165£f. 
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our eyes, on the surface of the retina. Secondly, he accepts that these images make 
vision possible. Thirdly, he argues that we must think of them ‘in just the same 
way’ as engravings and other pictures. In other words, the correct explanation of 
how we see what the images in our eyes represent must be the same as the correct 
explanation of how we see what engravings represent. 

The second of these points is mistaken. It is true that an image is clearly vis- 
ible on the surface of the retina if we look into an eye with the right sort of 
instrument. But since this is a reflection, it is obvious that our retinal images do 
not cause our sensory perceptions. The irradiation of the retina and the electro- 
chemical changes in the nerve cells of the retina which it causes do, of course, 
enable us to see. But the light which the retina reflects does not make these 
changes occur. The third point is also mistaken. Indeed it is important that we 
should not think of retinal images.and pictures in the same way. Reflections are 
called images; but there is a fundamental difference between reflections and 
engravings or paintings or drawings. For if we see a reflection of something, what 
we see is the thing itself, and not something else—a certain sort of picture— 
which represents it. This really should be obvious as soon as we consider the fact 
that a picture must be either illuminated or luminous in order to be seen. For if I 
want to see my face in a mirror, it is my face and not the surface of the mirror 
which needs to be illuminated. It is therefore a mistake to think of a mirror as a 
device which produces pictures. If I see my face in a mirror, what I see is my face 
and not a picture of it.? 

However, if we bear the three points in mind, Descartes’ reaction to the 
orthodox doctrine is understandable. He accepts that pictures resemble the 
objects which they represent; but only in respect of shape; and ‘even this 
resemblance is very imperfect’. But he argues that ‘we must not think that it is by 
means of this resemblance that the picture causes our sensory awareness of these 
objects’, for if images make us aware of the objects they represent because they 
resemble them, their effect on us depends on their appearance, and therefore on 
being seen. Hence the traditional conception of images, which (he explains) was 
‘confined to the requirement that they should resemble the objects they repres- 
ent’, implies that we have a second pair of eyes within our brains, with which we 
see the images on our retinas; and, he might have added, a third pair of eyes to see 
the images in the second pair, and so on ad infinitum. Thus Descartes’ reason for 
rejecting the orthodox doctrine about pictorial representation is that it appears to 
give rise to an infinite regress in the theory of vision; and he therefore insists that 


2 Plato’s Republic is the locus classicus for the analogy between painting and mirroring; and we find the 
comparison repeated many times in Renaissance art theory. It has become an axiom in aesthetic 
theory that the analogy misrepresents the nature of art in general, and of pictorial art in particular. 
But the root of it is a mistake, not about art, but about mirrors. See Rep. 596; cf. Soph. 239d. Plato 
explains the formation of mirror images in Timaeus, 46a. The modern use of the comparison is 
discussed in M. H. Abrams, The Mirror and the Lamp (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1953), ch. 2. 
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‘the problem [viz. of explaining how pictures represent] is to know simply how 
they can enable the soul to have sensory perceptions of all the various qualities of 
the objects to which they correspond— not to know how they can resemble these 
objects’. 


Il 


Today, the illusion theory of pictures has very few advocates; but in spite of the 
confusion which originally produced it, the general approach to the theory of 
pictorial art that Descartes pioneered is more popular than any other. There is no 
consensus about how exactly the experience of looking at a picture should be 
defined, but it is generally agreed that defining this experience is the key to the 
theory of depiction.’ 

It is difficult to be certain why this uniformity of opinion exists, but perhaps 
one reason is a prevailing tendency among philosophers to think of perception, as 
Descartes did, as a purely passive operation in which perceptible objects produce 
sensory perceptions in the minds of sentient animals by causing changes to occur 
in their sense-organs. For if we think of perception in this way, then we are 
bound to conceive of an artefact which is designed to have a certain sort of 
appearance or to make a certain kind of sound as designed to have a certain 
psychological effect; that is, we shall think of it as designed to produce a certain kind 
of sensory perception. And it will therefore seem that the differences between 
different kinds of artefact of this general sort—all of which are, ex hypothesi, 
designed to produce sensory perceptions of some kind—consist in the differences 
between the particular kinds of sensory perception they are designed to produce. 
Pictures will be distinguished in this way from dyed fabrics, musical instruments, 
perfumes, and cheeses; and pictures of forests will be distinguished from pictures 
of battles in the same way. Gombrich has expressed this idea nicely: ‘What may 
make a painting like a distant view through a window’, he writes, ‘is not the fact 
that the two can be as indistinguishable as is a facsimile from the original: it is the 
similarity between the mental activities both can arouse.’ “The goal which the 
artist seeks . . . [is] a psychological effect’ Many philosophers today would balk 


2 The following recent works of analytical philosophy are among those which attempt to define 
pictorial representation in terms of its psychological effect: R. Wollheim, Art and its Objects, 2nd edn 
(Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1980); N. Wolterstorff, Worlds and Works of Art (Oxford: Oxford 
U.P., 1980); R. Scruton, Art and Imagination (London: Routledge and Kegzen Paul, 1982); F. Schier, 
Deeper into Pictures (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1986); C. Peacocke, ‘Depiction’, The Philosophical 
Review, vol. 96 (1987); R. Wollheim, Painting as an Art (London: Thames and Hudson, 1988); 
M. Budd, ‘On Looking at a Picture’, in J. Hopkins and A. Savile (eds), Psychoanalysis, Mind and Art, 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1992); R. Hopkins, Picture, Image and Experience (Cambridge: Cambridge 
U.P., 1998). 

4 E. H. Gombrich, ‘Illusion in Art’, in E. H, Gombrich and R. L. Gregory (eds), Illusion in Nature and 
Art (London: Duckworth, 1973), p. 240; idem, ‘Experiment and Experience in the Arts’, in The Image 
and the Eye (Oxford: Phaidon, 1982), p. 228. 
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at the word similarity; but few dissent from the claim made in the second 
quotation. 

I doubt whether this is the right way to think of perception; but I shall not 
pursue that matter here. For even if I am mistaken, and it is right to conceive of a 
picture as an artefact designed to produce a certain sort of psychological effect, it 
does not follow that the nature of pictorial art can be explained by defining this 
effect, since the effect itself may not be definable except as a sensory perception 
of a picture. The quandary is a familiar one. 

If the passive model of perception looks like a quick route to the idea that the 
nature of pictorial art can be explained in psychological terms, blocking the route 
in this way may appear to suggest that the psychological theory of depiction puts 
the cart before the horse. But we need to be cautious. The sort of problem we are 
concerned with is one which often arises in philosophy, a puzzle about theoretical 
priority. Puzzles of this sort have the form: should we explain A in terms of B; or 
should we explain B in terms of A? The first, and probably the most famous, 
example is the arresting question Socrates puts to Euthyphro: is what is righteous 
righteous because it is loved by the gods, or is it loved by the gods because it is 
righteous? Another puzzle of the same sort is the driving force of philosophical 
aesthetics: is a beautiful thing beautiful because we enjoy contemplating it, or do 
we enjoy contemplating a beautiful thing because it is beautiful? ‘Subjectivism’ 
and ‘objectivism’ are the unsatisfactory labels often attached to the two positions 
offered by the question. But neither position is correct; and the principal point of 
aesthetic theory is to find a via media between them. 

In this paper, I shall argue that a plausible theory of depiction must also find a 
via media. The argument has four parts. First, in sections II and IV, I shall defend 
three general principles in the theory of pictorial art. Then, in section V, I shall 
propose a constraint on any admissible attempt to explain the nature of pictorial 
art by defining the psychological effect which a picture is designed to produce. In 
sections VI-IX, I shall argue that a non-circular definition of the sort which a 
psychological theory of depiction would need to formulate is unfeasible. And 
then finally, in section X, I shall show how the theory of depiction can avoid both 
the false subjectivism which attempts to define the content of a picture purely in 
terms of the perception it is apt to produce in us, and the false objectivism which 
defines the content of a picture jin terms which make no reference to our 
perception of it. 








m 


First, I shall argue that there is a strict and invariable relationship between the 
lines, shapes, and colours on a picture’s surface and its internal subject, which can 
be precisely defined without refering to the psychological effect a picture will 
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tend to produce. I shall argue that it can be defined by means of three principles.’ 
The significance of the word ‘internal’ is this. Consider Frans Hals’s portrait of 
Johannes Hoornbeek. The phrase ‘the man in Hals’s picture’ can be used in two 
different ways: to describe what we can see when we look at the picture; or to 
refer to the man whom the picture portrays. Thus, “The man in Hals’s picture is 
dead’ is false if the phrase is being used in the first way, to describe Hals’s picture; 
but it is true if it is being used in the second way, to refer to Johannes Hoornbeek. 
For convenience, we can say that the external subject of Hals’s portrait is dead, but 
its internal subject is not. The three principles I shall defend are concerned only 
with the internal subject of a picture. 

The concept that we need to make use of, in order to formulate the first of 
these principles, is the concept of occlusion shape. The occlusion shape of an 
object is what some philosophers have called its ‘apparent shape’—in other 
words, its outline or silhouette. I prefer the term ‘occlusion shape’ because it is 
less tendentious, since it does not carry the suggestio falsi that a contrast being made 
implicitly between an object’s occlusion shape and its real shape, and hence that 
an object’s occlusion shape is not a perfectly objective visible feature of our 
physical environment. To occlude something is to hide it from view. For example, 
a circular plate viewed obliquely will occlude or be occluded by an elliptical patch 
on a plane perpendicular to the line of sight: if the plane is the surface of a wall 
behind the plate, then the shape of the patch on the surface of the wall which is 
occluded by the plate will be an ellipse; and if the plane is the surface of a pane of 
glass lying in front of the plate, then the plate will be precisely occluded by an 
elliptical opaque patch on the surface of the glass. Hence the plate’s occlusion 
shape is elliptical. An object’s occlusion shape is a function of its shape and its 
orientation relative to the line of sight of a spectator. We can be mistaken about 
the occlusion shape of an object. For example, we might judge that the occlusion 
shape of the plate is a fatter ellipse than it actually is. And of course a mistake of 
this kind can be corrected by measurement and calculation. So the occlusion 
shape of an object, relative to a line of sight, is a perfectly objective matter. An 
object’s occlusion shape can also be affected by refraction. For example, a straight 
stick that is half immersed in water will have a crooked occlusion shape. 

The concept of occlusion shape plays the following role in the theory of 
depiction. Consider an engraving of a man’s head. The head, and the various 
parts of it that are depicted, will have more or less determinate shapes, and more 
or less determinate occlusion shapes. For example, the head may be bulbous or 
narrow and the nose Roman or snub; and if the head is shown in profile, the 
occlusion shape of the chin may be a rounded curve or a jutting wedge. The 
shapes of the head, the nose and the chin are the shapes they are represented as 


5 [have rehearsed much of the argument contained in this section elsewhere; but I have modified it 
in a number of important ways. Cf J. Hyman, “Words and Pictures’, in J. Preston (ed.), Thought and 
Language (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1998). 
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having—the shapes that the engraver has given them. And, what is more to the 
present purpose, their occlusion shapes are the occlusion shapes that they are 
represented as having. It is tempting to dramatize this point by saying that the 
occlusion shape of an object in a picture is relative to the line of sight of an implicit 
spectator. But this could easily be a misleading phrase, and it is best avoided. Many 
poems have an implicit speaker, the ostensible voice uttering the lines or thinking 
the thoughts which they express. But locking all of the elements of a picture 
together by deliberately associating them with a single point of view was the 
particular achievement of artificial perspective, the method for depicting space 
which was invented in Florence in the 1420s. So we must not assume that the 
implicit line of sight associated with one object in a picture (or a part of one 
object in a picture) is identical with the implicit line of sight associated with every 
other part of a picture’s internal subject. 

But it is important to bear the concept of an implicit line of sight in mind. 
Suppose, for example, that a picture depicts a sphere. The occlusion shape of a 
sphere—the shape of a patch on a screen perpendicular to the spectator’s line of 
sight that would occlude a sphere—can only be circular. But if a spectator is 
looking at the picture along an eccentric line of sight, the depicted sphere would 
be occluded by an elliptical patch on a plane perpendicular to his line of sight, just 
as an actual sphere—the sun or the moon, for example—would be occluded by an 
elliptical patch on a screen placed obliquely to the spectator’s line of sight. Hence 
the implicit line of sight and a spectator’s line of sight need not be identical. 

With these preliminaries in place, the main point can be succinctly stated. If an 
engraving depicts a man’s head, the shape of the smallest part of the picture which 
depicts the man’s nose or chin must be identical to the occlusion shape of the 
nose or the chin in the picture. The general principle, which I shall call the 
Occlusion Shape Principle, is easily proved by means of a thought experiment. In 
fact, the thought experiment is an unusual one, because it can actually be 
performed. The experiment is to try to trace the shape of the part of a picture 
which depicts something—say, a house or a tree or a man or a part of his 
body—by running a finger across its surface, without simultaneously tracing the 
occlusion shape of the corresponding part of the picture’s internal subject—the 
house or the tree or man in the picture. Alternatively, one might try to trace the 
occlusion shape of part of a picture’s internal subject without tracing the actual 
shape of the part of the picture that depicts it. It only takes a moment’s reflection 
to see that neither thing is possible. Hence the occlusion shape of a part of a 
picture’s internal subject and the actual shape of the smallest part of the picture 
that depicts that part of its subject must be identical. I shall use the letter ‘S’ to 
signify a part of a picture’s internal subject, and the letter ‘P’ to signify the 
smallest part of the picture that depicts S. The Occlusion Shape Principle can 
therefore be stated as follows: the occlusion shape of S and the actual shape of P 
must be identical. This should not be regarded as a discovery about depiction. It 
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is simply a precise statement of the fundamental and indispensable thought that 
an object is depicted by defining its outline. 

One objection against the Occlusion Shape Principle which must be 
considered has to do with anamorphoses: ‘perspectives which, rightly gazed 
upon, / Show nothing but confusion,—ey’d awry, / Distinguish form’ (Richard II, 
ILii.18—19). The best-known anamorphoses include the famous depiction of a 
skull at the bottom of Holbein’s The French Ambassadors (in the National Gallery, 
London) and a portrait of Edward VI (in the National Portrait Gallery), but the 
technique was commonly and less playfully exploited by the artists responsible 
for Byzantine church decoration, to compensate for distortions which would 
otherwise appear in pictures as a result of the spectator’s eccentric line of sight, or 
the curvature of the picture’s surface. For example, in the Pentecost depicted in 
the main cupola of the Haghia Sophia in Thessalonica, the legs of the Apostles are 
deliberately elongated because, whereas the upper parts of the figures lie almost 
perpendicular to the spectator’s line of sight, their lower parts are more nearly 
vertical, and so the anamorphosis ensures that the apostles’ bodies will appear to 
be well-proportioned when the cupola is seen from below. 

Examples of this sort seem to disprove the Occlusion Shape Principle, because 
the occlusion shape of an Apostle’s leg is not identical to the actual shape of the 
smallest part of the mosaic that depicts it, precisely because the picture is 
designed to be seen along an eccentric line of sight. Thus, whereas the occlusion 
shape of a leg is leg-shaped, the actual shape of the smallest part of the mosaic that 
depicts a leg is not leg-shaped, but elongated-leg-shaped. Anamorphosis therefore 
seems to recommend a different principle, namely that the occlusion shape of S 
(which, the reader will recall, is relative to the implicit line of sight) and the 
occlusion shape of P, relative to the normal or intended spectator’s line of sight, 
must be identical. 

The phrase ‘normal or intended” is vital, because the occlusion shape of P will 
change as a spectator moves from a centric to an eccentric line of sight or vice 
versa; but, as we have seen, the occlusion shape of S will not change. But the 
same phrase also indicates what is wrong with the new principle, because it 
simply is not plausible that a normal or intended spectator’s line of sight which is 
sufficiently precise to underwrite the principle is associated with every picture. 
There would, for example, need to be a normal reading posture precise enough to 
shame the sternest afficionado of the Alexander technique, and acknowledged 
since the invention of the illustrated book. And it is manifestly absurd to suppose 
that a distinct spectator’s line of sight is specifically associated with each part of 
every large orthomorphic picture. Is it feasible to add a rider to the new principle, 
stating that the default spectator’s line of sight is orthogonal to the picture plane, 
or the part of the picture plane occupied by P? Perhaps; but since the occlusion 
shape of a two-dimensional form, relative to the line of sight that is orthogonal to 
the surface on which the form is drawn, is identical to its actual shape, this would 
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amount to accepting the Occlusion Shape Principle, disguised by a circum- 
locution, and with the qualification that the new principle applies instead in the 
case of anamorphosis. 

The theory of depiction must acknowledge the exceptional nature of ana- 
morphosis somehow or other, rather as the theory of meaning must acknowledge 
irony and hyperbole, without being stymied by them. But the advantage of the 
Occlusion Shape Principle is not simply the advantage of doing so in plain 
speech. For when we look at a picture, we can normally see what it depicts 
because we can see the shapes of the marks on its surface. Hence, the theory of 
depiction is best served by a principle which explicitly connects the repres- 
entational properties of a picture with these shapes. The ostensible advantage of 
the alternative principle is that it acknowledges the exceptional nature of 
anamorphosis by postulating a default spectator’s line of sight. But in fact this is a 
weakness, because it disguises the real difference between orthomorphic and 
anamorphic depiction. The Pentecost in Thessalonica, for example, is designed to 
exploit the fact that the elongated shape of a part of the mosaic which depicts an 
apostle’s leg will be difficult or impossible to discern along an eccentric line of 
sight, whereas its correctly proportioned occlusion shape will be especially 
salient. But in order to perceive the subject of an orthomorphic picture without 
distortion, the shape of the corresponding part of the picture’s surface is precisely 
what we need to see. The Occlusion Shape Principle makes this explicit; and it 
thereby underlines the fact that by normal standards, anamorphoses are pictures 
that do not mean what they say. 

The concept that we need to make use of in order to define the second 
principle is the concept of relative occlusion size. The relative occlusion size of 
two objects, like an object’s occlusion shape, is a matter of geometry, not 
psychology. Suppose I hold out my hands in front of me and extend one arm 
further than the other. My hands will not appear to differ in size, but the greater 
occlusion size of the nearer hand will be evident. In other words, it will be 
obvious to me that the nearer hand occludes a larger patch of the wall beyond, in 
just the same way as it would cast a larger shadow on the wall if a light were 
shining from one of my eyes. Again, if I pick up a glass of water from the table 
and lift it towards my lips, it will not appear to grow in size as I do so, and the 
volume of water will not appear to swell, but the change in their occlusion size 
will be evident, if I pay attention to it. The relative occlusion size of my hands is 
a function of their relative size and their relative distance from my eyes; and the 
same is true of the glass when it is on the table, and when I have lifted it towards 
me. 

Just as the occlusion shapes of the objects represented in a picture are the 
occlusion shapes they are represented as having, so are their relative occlusion 
sizes. And just as the occlusion shape of S and the actual shape of P must be 
identical, the relative occlusion size of S; and S2 and the relative size of P; and P2 
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must be identical. I shall call this the Relative Occlusion Size Principle. For 
example, suppose that an orthomorphic engraving depicts two spheres, Sy and S2. 
If S; and Sz are of equal occlusion size, then P; and Pz must be of equal size, and 
vice versa. But whereas the occlusion shape of an object in a picture is relative to 
an implicit line of sight, the relative occlusion size of two objects in a picture, or 
of two parts of one or more such objects, is relative to an implicit point of view. 
For whereas an object’s occlusion shape is a function of its shape and its 
orientation relative to the line of sight of a spectator, the relative occlusion size of 
two objects is a function of their relative size and their relative distance from a 
spectator. 


IV 


When we turn from shape and size to colour, the situation may at first appear 
more complicated. To begin with, S and P need not resemble each other in 
colour, for the internal subject of a grisaille or an engraving (whatever the colour 
of the ink) need not and generally will not have a determinate colour. In this sort 
of case S and P are not the same colour, but they do not differ in colour either. 
But suppose S does have a determinate colour. Must it be the same as P’s colour? 
As we approach this question, it is helpful to recall Wittgenstein’s warning that ‘it 
isn’t from the outset clear how shades of colour are to be compared and what 
“sameness of colour” means’. As Wittgenstein realized, this problem is especially 
acute where pictures are concerned, for the following reason. Objects that match 
in colour for a given observer under a given illumination are said to match 
metamerically for that observer under that illumination; and if they match under 
all illuminations, they are said to match isomerically.’ But since comparisons of 
either sort depend on comparing the two objects under the same illumination, it 
simply is not possible to determine whether S and P match metamerically or 
isomerically if the picture is one in which objects are shown under a particular 
illumination. For, of course, we cannot take a sample of the pigment and, as it 
were, reach into the picture with it, or lift something out of a picture and place it 
on the surface. And we cannot determine whether the illumination in the picture 
is the same as the one under which we see the pigment, either by measuring both 
with instruments or by testing whether the colour of an object changes when it is 
moved from one illumination to the other, since, again, we cannot move some- 
thing into the picture or out of it. So we need to decide, before considering 
whether S’s colour must be the same as P’s, what method of comparison to 
employ. 

Suppose we decide that S and P match (we may even permit ourselves a 
coinage, and say that they match diamerically) if S, under the illumination repres- 
6 L, Wittgenstein, Remarks on Colour, ed. SARNE MORIN 
7 See C. L. Hardin, Color for Pepi oa Flack 
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ented in the picture, matches P when P is seen under optimum illumination. 
(‘Optimum illumination’ can be interpreted as meaning whatever illumination 
the artist intended or expected or, since artists often have cause to lament the 
illumination under which their work is intended or expected to be displayed, 
diffuse illumination by north daylight, or by artificial daylight with a suitable 
colour temperature. The reader is free to decide what interpretation suits any 
particular case, with the caveat that it may well vary from one case to the next.) 
But the difficulty with deciding how to compare S and P is not solved by this 
stipulation, for we also need to decide what to compare, that is, how to circum- 
scribe S and P. Again, Wittgenstein drew attention to the problem: 


Imagine a painting cut up into small, almost monochromatic bits which are then used 
as pieces in a jig-saw puzzle. Even when such a piece is not monochromatic it should 
not indicate any three-dimensional shape, but should appear as a flat colour-patch. 
Only together with the other pieces does it become a bit of blue sky, a shadow, a 
high-light, transparent or opaque, etc. Do the individual pieces show us the real colours 
of the parts of the picture? 


It is difficult to be sure whether the phrase ‘the parts of the picture’ should be 
taken to mean the parts of picture’s surface, or the parts of its subject or motif, or 
whether Wittgenstein wanted the phrase to be ambiguous. But let us suppose 
Wittgenstein meant to ask whether the small colour-patches show us the real 
colours of the parts of the picture’s subject. His tone, if I have interpreted it 
correctly, implies that they do not. This seems to me right; but only because the 
notion of something’s real colour is, as Austin showed, highly sensitive to context 
and sometimes quite useless.’ But we can reformulate Wittgenstein’s question in 
terms that dispense with the notion of real colour, and ask instead whether the 
individual pieces must be identical in colour to the parts of the picture’s subject 
which, when reassembled, they severally depict. The answer to this question is 
less easy, as a remark Wittgenstein makes elsewhere in the Remarks on Colour 
seems to acknowledge: 


The bucket which I see in front of me is glazed gleaming white; I couldn’t possibly 
call it grey or say ‘I really see grey’. But it has a highlight that is far lighter than the 
rest of its surface, and because it is round there is a gradual transition from light to 
shadow, yet without there seeming to be a change in colour. 

What colour is the bucket at this spot? How should I decide this question? 1? 


Here, it seems, the tone of the question is markedly less decisive. 
When we consider whether S and P must have the same colour, we can find 


8 Wittgenstein, Remarks on Colour, I, §60. 
? J.L. Austin, Sense and Sensibilia (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1962), pp. 65-66 
10 Wittgenstein, Remarks on Colour, III, §§246-47. Cf. I, §s0. 
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conflicting intuitions. On the one hand, we may feel tempted to agree with 
Wittgenstein’s laconic remark: “There is gold paint, but Rembrandt didn’t use it 
to paint a golden helmet.’"’ On the other hand, we may want to insist on a finer 
division of a picture and regard a small colour-patch of the sort Wittgenstein 
describes in the passage quoted above as the right unit for comparison. If so, the 
remark about the helmet may strike us as irrelevant or superficial, because it 
invites us to consider a painting with, as it were, the wrong degree of resolution. 
In fact, neither position is correct, because both ignore the warning that ‘it isn’t 
from the outset clear how shades of colour are to be compared and what “same- 
ness of colour” means.’ 

The idea that each of Wittgenstein’s individual pieces is identical in colour to 
the corresponding part of the picture’s motif would be expressed by colour 
scientists in terms of aperture colour—the colour of an isolated light source or 
illuminated patch, viewed through a reduction screen, which might be a tube lined 
with dark grey material, or simply a sheet of dark grey card with a hole cut out of 
it. By isolating the patch viewed through it, a reduction screen prevents us from 
distinguishing between contribution made to an object’s colour by the charac- 
teristics of the ambient light and the contribution made by the object’s own 
physical nature, something which we find it easy and natural to do when the same 
patch is seen in normal circumstances.'? For example, normally when we look at 
a uniformly coloured wall with a cast shadow lying across it, say the shadow of a 
tree or of a piece of furniture, it will look just as I have described it: uniformly 
coloured, with a part of it shaded, but not darker in colour. This uniformity in 
colour is called a uniformity in surface colour. But if we look at a part of it where 
there is a sharp transition from light to shadow, through a reduction screen, the 
patch we can see will look as if it has two parts with different colours, one darker 
than the other. Here, our attention is directed towards aperture colour. The 
concepts of surface colour and aperture colour are distinct but related: the visible 
parts of an object may vary in aperture colour without varying in surface colour 
or, in carefully contrived circumstances, vice versa; and an object’s aperture 
colour is a function of its surface colour and the ambient illumination. 

The distinction between surface colour and aperture colour suggests a 
straightforward solution to our problem. The solution is that S and P may differ 
in surface colour, and P may vary in surface colour without producing a 
corresponding variation in S’s surface colour; but if we divide a picture into 
colour-patches that are small enough to prevent us from perceiving the 
characteristics of the ambient light within the picture, then each such patch must 
be identical in aperture colour to the part of the picture’s subject that it 


1 Jbid., III, §79. However, compare III, §244: ‘Grey and a weakly illumined or luminous white can in 
one sense be the same colour, for if I paint the latter I may have to mix the former on the palette.’ 

'2 Investigating the mechanisms that make it easy and natural for us to do this is, of course, not an 
easy matter at all; on the contrary, it is one of the principal problems in physiological optics. 
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represents, under optimum illumination. I shall call this the Aperture Colour 
Principle. i 

Rather as the spatial illusion exploited by anamorphoses appeared to threaten 
the Occlusion Shape Principle, the effect of optical fusion may seem to cast doubt 
on the Aperture Colour Principle. Thus, consider a pointillist painting which 
depicts a uniformly green lawn by means of hundreds of tiny dabs of differently 
coloured pigments, or a mosaic which represents a penumbra by means of a row 
of alternately light and dark tesserae; respectively similar to the tesserae which 
represent the adjacent illuminated area and the adjacent shaded area. If the 
spectator is standing sufficiently close to the mosaic to resolve the individual 
tesserae, the aperture colour of one of them will not be identical to the aperture 
colour of the corresponding part of the object depicted by the mosaic. But in fact 
optical fusion does not disprove the Aperture Colour Principle, because we can 
specify the distance at which the principle applies by reference to the aperture 
colour of S—that is, as the distance at which the aperture colour of S is immedi- 
ately visible.” 

It is important to notice how modest these three principles are. First, they tell 
us nothing about what kind of thing'a picture represents, as opposed to the 
occlusion shapes, relative to the spectator’s line of sight, of its various parts, their 
relative occlusion size, and their aperture colours. For example, if part of a picture 
represents a duck’s bill or a rabbit’s ears, the Occlusion Shape Principle does not 
tell us which; although it does tell us that if the picture can be seen either as a 
picture of a duck or as a picture of a rabbit, the duck and the rabbit must have the 
same occlusion shape, relative to the spectator’s line of sight. Secondly, they say 
nothing about the relationship between the surface of a portrait and the actual 
man portrayed: they only concern the relationship between the surface of a 
picture and its internal subject. Finally, the Occlusion Principles do not imply that 
the parts of the internal subject of a picture must have fully determinate occlusion 
shapes and relative occlusion sizes; and,.as already noted, the Aperture Colour 
Principle does not imply that the parts of the subject of a picture have 
determinate aperture colours. But the Occlusion Principles do imply that any 
indeterminacy in the occlusion shapes and relative occlusion sizes of parts of a 
picture’s internal subject will be precisely matched by a corresponding in- 
determinacy in the shapes and relative sizes of the corresponding parts of the 
picture’s surface. 

The three principles are modest; but they prove there is a strict and invariable 
relationship between the lines and shapes and colours on a picture’s surface and 


3 Notice that we cannot specify this distance by simply by reference to the artist’s intention for the 
same reason which prevented us from defining optimum illumination in the same way: an artist's 
intentions are, understandably, often constrained ‘by the circumstances of a commission or the 
wishes of a patron, and he may fully intend that his work will be displayed in conditions which 
make it difficult or impossible to see it at its best. + 
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its internal subject which can be defined without referring to the picture’s 
psychological effect on a spectator. 


Vv 


That completes my discussion of the general principles in the theory of depiction. 
Now, if the nature of pictorial art is to be explained by defining the psychological 

- effect which a picture is designed to produce, what form should the definition of 
the experience take? We can approach this question by considering Richard 
Wollheim’s theory of depiction. Wollheim has argued that a picture is a marked 
surface which was designed (successfully) to produce in a spectator ‘an experience 
with a certain phenomenology’, which he calls ‘seeing-in’: 


The distinctive phenomenological feature I call ‘twofoldness’, because, when 
seeing-in occurs, two things happen: I am visually aware of the surface I look at, and 
I discern something standing out in front of, or (in certain cases) receding behind, 
something else. . . . [These] are two aspects of a single experience, they are not two 
experiences. 


This thesis places Wollheim squarely in the mainstream of recent philosophy, 
because he explains the nature of depiction in terms of the psychological episode 
a picture is designed to produce. But Wollheim’s theory of depiction is unsatis- 
factory for at least four reasons.” l 

First, it simply is not true that whenever I see what a picture depicts, ‘I discern 
something standing out in front of, or . . . receding behind, something else.’ This 
would be true only if every picture depicted something standing out in front of or 
receding behind something else, or if an object in a picture always appeared to be 
standing out in front of or receding behind the picture’s surface. But in fact there 
are many pictures which satisfy neither of these conditions. The lithograph of a 
bull by Picasso reproduced in Figure 1 is a picture of this kind. There is no need 
to suppose that the complex experience Wollheim describes needs to occur when 
one looks at this drawing and sees what it depicts, any more than when one looks 
at the words on a printed page. 

Secondly, the theory tells us something about the generic nature of the 
experience of seeing a certain kind of object in something, but nothing about its 
specific nature. Hence, if we grant, for a moment, that a picture of a bull is a 
marked surface designed (successfully) to let us see a bull in it, it remains as 
obscure as ever how the experience of seeing a bull in something differs from the 


4 Wollheim, Painting as an Art, p. 46. 

15 Similar criticisms to the second and third of the ones which follow are made in M. Budd, ‘On 
Looking at a Picture’, esp. p. 273. See also K. Walton, ‘Seeing-in and Seeing Fictionally’, in J. 
Hopkins and A. Savile (eds), Psychoanalysis, Mind and Art (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1992), pp. 282ff.; 
and Peacocke, ‘Depiction’, p. 403, n. 25. 
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Figure 1. Picasso: Lè Taureau, 1946. Lithograph. 
| 

experience of seeing a bear in something. Wollheim’s definition of the experience 
of seeing-in in terms of ‘twofoldness’limplies that the experience of seeing a bull 
in something involves being visually aware of a surface, and simultaneously 
‘discerning something standing out in front of, or .. . receding behind, 
something else’. But since it also implies that the experience of seeing a bear or a 
bicycle in something involves these things, it fails to explain the difference 
between a picture of a bull and a picture of something, or anything, else. Evid- 
ently, what is missing is an explanation of how the experience of seeing a bull in 
something is related to the experience'of actually seeing a bull. 

Thirdly, the theory explains depiction in terms of seeing-in; and this 
experience is partly defined in terms |of ‘discerning something standing out in 
front of, or . . . receding behind, something else’; but the nature of this experience 
(or of an experience that has this aspect) is left wholly unexplained. It is not the 
same experience as actually seeing something standing out in front of, or receding 
behind, something else; and Wollheim does not attempt to explain how it is 
related to this experience. If ‘discerning something standing out in front of, or... 
receding behind, something else’ means seeing something-standing-out-in-front- 
of-or-receding-behind-something-else in something, the definition of seeing-in is cir- 
cular. If not, one wonders what it does mean. Either way, the omission convicts 
Wollheim of a reticence which borders on vacuity. 

Fourthly, as Wollheim acknowledges, the nature of seeing-in is such that he 
cannot count a trompe l’oeil painting as 4 picture: 


[Trompe l'oeil paintings] are non-representational . . . because they do not invoke, 

indeed they repel, attention to the marked surface. . . . They incite our awareness of 

depth, but do so in a way designed to baffle our attention to the marks upon the 
16 R 

surface. 


i 
EL A 
6 Wollheim, Painting as an Art, p. 62. | 
| 
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But although it is true that a trompe Foeil is ‘designed to baffle our attention to the 
marks upon the surface’, at least for a moment, when it is seen from a particular 
place or distance, it does not follow that what we are attending to when we look 
at a trompe l'oeil is something other than a marked surface: it follows that a trompe 
Voeil will produce the effect it is designed to produce only when a spectator 
cannot see it as a marked surface, or see that what he is attending to is a marked 
surface. Since a picture is, loosely speaking, a particular kind of marked surface, 
these are circumstances in which a spectator cannot see that what he is attending 
to is a picture. But it is one thing to say that a trompe Poeil is designed to prevent a 
spectator, at least for a moment, from seeing that it is a picture; and quite another 
to deny that it is a picture. 

Wollheim’s theory cannot be regarded as a success. But the failure is an 
instructive one; and its principal lesson, for present purposes, arises from the 
second criticism made above, namely that the theory fails to explain the differ- 
ence between a picture of one sort of thing and a picture of another sort of thing. 
The lesson is that depiction cannot be defined in terms of the psychological 
episode a picture is designed to produce except by specifying the kind of sensory 
perception produced by a picture which depicts an object of such and such a kind. 
Specifying the kind of sensory perception produced by every picture, regardless 
of what it depicts, is not an option. 


VI 


We can therefore begin to assess the prospects for a psychological theory of 
depiction by considering the following formula: 


(1) For all x, x depicts an F if and only if x is a marked surface and x was designed 
(successfully) to produce a sensory perception such as we might expect to 
have if we were seeing a y such that F*y. 


Or, better, since unconventional paintings can defy our expectations: 


(2) For all x, x depicts an F if and only if x is a marked surface and x was designed 
(successfully) to produce a sensory perception which it would be natural to 
characterize by saying that we were seeing a y such that F*y. 


How is this formula to be interpreted? Looking first at the left-hand side, the 
letter ‘F’ can be replaced by a noun or a noun-phrase which signifies a kind of 
thing that a picture can depict: for example, ‘man’, ‘man wearing a yellow sash’, 
‘battle’, ‘storm’, ‘rainbow’, or ‘shadow’; and hence ‘x depicts an F’ can be replaced 
by a complex predicate in which such a noun-phrase occurs as a constituent: ‘x 
depicts a man’, ‘x depicts a man wearing a yellow sash’, ‘x depicts a battle’, etc. 


The variable ‘x’ can now be replaced by the name of a picture, to yield a sentence 
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which can be used to say, either truly or falsely, what part of the subject of the 
picture is: “The Night Watch depictsia man wearing a yellow sash’, ‘The Battle of 
Alexander depicts a battle’, etc. Turning to the right-hand side of the formula, ‘F*y’ 
can be replaced by a complex expression in which F occurs as a constituent: for 
example, ‘y is the same shape as an F’, ‘y is likely to remind someone of an F’ or 
‘y closely resembles an F’. And now substituting ‘man’ or ‘man wearing a yellow 
sash’ for ‘F’ will yield a predicate such as ‘y is the same shape as a man’ or ‘y 
closely resembles a man wearing a yellow sash’. 

If we can devise a complex expression to replace ‘F*y’—something along the 
lines of ‘y is the same shape as an F’ or ‘y closely resembles an F’-—which makes 
the resulting formula true, then we shall have succeeded in explaining depiction 
by defining the psychological effect that a picture is designed to produce. For 
example, if ‘F*y’ is replaced by ‘y is the same shape as an F’, the resulting formula 
can be paraphrased as follows: 


t 
i 


(3) Something—namely a picture orla part of one—depicts an object of a certain 
kind if and only if it is a marked surface which was designed (successfully) to 
produce a sensory perception which it would be natural to characterize by 
saying that we were seeing something which is the same shape as an object of 
that kind. , 


l 
If (3) were true, it would provide us with a simple way of defining any predicate 


of the form ‘x depicts an F’ in terms of the.sensory perception that a picture must 
be designed to produce, if the predicate can be truthfully applied to it. But in fact 
it only takes a moment’s reflection to see that (3) is false. For as Descartes pointed 
out, ‘engravings represent to us bodiés of varying relief and depth on a surface 
which is entirely flat’;'” and since it is! normally obvious, when one is looking at 
an engraving, that one is seeing marks; on a flat surface, an engraving that depicts 
something spherical or cylindrical will'not normally produce a sensory perception 
which it would be natural to characterize by saying that we were seeing some- 
thing spherical or cylindrical. Hence, if an engraving depicts, say, a ball or a length 
of pipe, it does not follow that it was designed (successfully) to produce a sensory 
perception which it would be natural to characterize by saying that we were 
seeing something which is the same shape as a ball or a length of pipe. On the 
contrary, it follows that it was designed (successfully) to produce a sensory 
perception which it would be natural to characterize by saying that we were 
seeing marks on a flat surface—marks which depict something spherical or 
cylindrical, to be sure; but not marks which are spherical or cylindrical. 

Since (3) is false, ‘y is the same shape as an F’ is not an interpretation of ‘F*y’ 
which will allow us to define the relationship between the sensory perception 


1 Descartes, Philosophical Writings, vol. 1, p. 165." 
\ 
! 
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produced by a picture of a battle or a storm and a perception of a battle or a storm. 
But if a satisfactory interpretation of ‘F*y’ can be devised, then the Cartesian 
doctrine, that nature of depiction is to be explained in terms of the psychological 
effect that a picture produces in a spectator’s mind, will be vindicated. 


Vil 


As the reader will recall, the Occlusion Shape Principle states that the occlusion 
shape of S and the actual shape of P must be identical. (S signifies a part of a 
picture’s internal subject and P signifies the smallest part of the picture that 
depicts S.) If this principle is borne in mind, it may appear that the interpretation 
of F*y which is required is ‘the shape of y is identical to the occlusion shape an F 
might have’, which yields the following formula: 


(4) For all x, x is the smallest part of a picture which depicts an F if and only if x 
is a marked surface and x was designed (successfully) to produce a sensory 
perception which it would be natural to characterize by saying that we were 
seeing a y such that the shape of y is identical to the occlusion shape an F 
might have. 


The modification to the left-hand side is important, but it is unproblematic, as 
long as we accept the philosopher’s convention that an object is a part, as distinct 
from a proper part, of itself—namely the largest part—since it follows that a 
picture depicts something if and only if a part of it does. 

But in fact (4) provides us neither with a necessary condition nor with a 
sufficient condition for something’s depicting an object of a certain kind. It does 
not provide us with a necessary condition because the occlusion shape of a certain 
kind of object in a picture need not be an occlusion shape that an actual object of 
that kind could possibly have. Children’s drawings, cartoons and caricatures, and 
cubist paintings all confirm this fact. We could modify (4) by replacing ‘F*y’ with 
the expression ‘the shape of y is identical to the occlusion shape an F in a picture 
might have’; but this would sabotage the analysis, since the emended inter- 
pretation of ‘F*y’ introduces the concept of depiction—the very concept we were 
hoping to explain—into the right-hand side of the formula. 

(4) does not provide us with a sufficient condition for something depicting an 
object of a given kind for two reasons. In the first place, it makes no reference to 
colour, and plainly will not serve where ‘F’ is replaced by a term which signifies a 
kind of thing which is partly defined in terms of colour—for example, ‘strawberry 
roan’ or ‘ruby’. Can the formula be modified by means of the Aperture Colour 
Principle? Not without introducing a damaging circularity; for as we have seen, 
the Aperture Colour Principle only applies at a distance at which the aperture 
colour of the internal subject is immediately visible. Hence, the following for- 
mula is false: 
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(s) For all x, x is the smallest part of a picture which depicts a ruby if and only if 
x is a marked surface and x was designed (successfully) to produce a sensory 
perception which it would be natural to characterize by saying that we were 
seeing a y such that thé shape of y is identical to the occlusion shape a ruby 
might have, andthe aperture colour of y is identical to the aperture colour a 
ruby might have. 


(5) would need to be modified by the addition ofa clause such as ‘when seen at a 
distance at which the aperture colour of the object it depicts is immediately 
visible’; but again, if the concept of depiction is introduced into the right-hand 
side of a formula, it cannot any longer provide us with a non-circular definition 
of a predicate of the form ‘x depicts an F’. 

Secondly, it is perfectly possible to depict one sort of thing with the intention 
that it should appear to resemble another sort of thing in occlusion shape. Hence, 
if something which depicts an F can be designed to produce the sort of sensory 
perception which appears in the formula, then so can something which does not. 
One example is provided by Degas’ Dancers at the Bar, in which a watering can, 
presumably used to sprinkle sand on the floor, wittily echoes the shape of a 
dancer with one leg raised high so that the foot rests firmly on the bar, and one 
arm extended with the hand resting on the raised leg. If it is true that the part of 
the painting which depicts the watering can was designed to produce a sensory 
perception which it would be natural to characterize by saying that we were 
seeing something whose shape is identical to the occlusion shape a watering can 
might have, it is also true that this part of the painting was designed to produce a 
sensory perception which it would be natural to characterize by saying that we 
were seeing something whose shape is identical to the occlusion shape a dancer 
might have, if her foot was resting on the bar, etc. 


Vill 


This is a discouraging result. It suggests, although at this stage we cannot put it 
more strongly than this, that a non-circular definition of the psychological effect’ 
that a picture produces in a spectator’s mind will be as elusive as a non-circular 
definition of the sentiment produced by contemplating something beautiful, of 
the reaction produced by perceiving something funny, or of the sensory percep- 
tion produced by seeing something red. But although the result is discouraging, 
perhaps it is not decisive. For one could, if one were so minded, devise and test a 
number of other more or less elaborate formulae, in the hope of finding one 
which works. But I think it is possible to show that this would be a futile exercise. 

Suppose we acquiesce in the Cartesian idiom. Suppose, that is, we conceive of 
pictures, or speak as if we conceived of them, as artefacts designed to produce 
sensory perceptions. The sensory perception which something depicting a battle 
or a storm is designed to produce is, whatever else it may be, a sensory perception 
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which it would be natural to characterize by saying that we saw something which 
depicts a battle or a storm. An engraving which depicts a ball or a length of pipe 
was designed (successfully) to produce a sensory perception which it would be 
natural to characterize by saying that we were seeing marks on a flat surface 
which depict a ball or a length of pipe—hence something spherical or something 
cylindrical. And the part of Degas’ Dancers at the Bar which depicts the watering 
can was designed (successfully) to produce a sensory perception which it would 
be natural to characterize by saying that we were seeing something which depicts 
a watering can. The only ostensible exception to this rule is a trompe Foeil. But in 
fact even a trompe l'oeil is designed to produce a sensory perception which it would 
be natural to characterize by saying that we were seeing something which depicts, 
say, a letter rack or a cabinet of stuffed birds. What makes a picture of this kind 
exceptional is that it is also designed so that in certain conditions it will produce a 
sensory perception which it would be natural to characterize by saying that we 
were seeing something which actually is (and not something which merely 
depicts) a letter rack or stuffed birds. We can, if we wish, insist on saying, more 
precisely, that a trompe Uoeil is designed to produce a sensory perception which it 
would be natural to characterize by saying that we were seeing something which 
depicts letters on a rack or stuffed birds illusionistically. But the precise formulation 
does not disprove the imprecise one: on the contrary, it entails it. 
So it appears that the following formula is true: 


(6) For all x, x is the smallest part of a picture which depicts an F only if x is a 
marked surface and x was designed (successfully) to produce a sensory per- 
ception which it would be natural to characterize by saying that we were 
seeing a y such that y depicts an F. 


Notice that this formula is not a biconditional. The reason for this is that one 
could arrange and frame and varnish an actual letter rack just like the letter rack 
in one of Peto’s trompe Voeil paintings, with the result that it looked just like—in 
the preferred idiom, it ‘produced a sensory perception which it would be natural 
to characterize by saying that we were seeing —something which depicts a letter 
rack. Pictures are designed to look like pictures; but so are some other (very 
unusual) things. But although (6) is not a biconditional, it allows us to place a 
further constraint on a satisfactory interpretation of ‘F*y’, because we can deduce 
from the conjunction of (2) and (6) that anything which satisfies the predicate 
‘F*y’ will also satisfy the predicate ‘y depicts an F’. Hence, a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of ‘F*y’ would have to make the following formula true as well as (2): 


(7) For all y, y is the smallest part of a picture which depicts an F only if F*y."8 


18 Strictly, (7) is implied by the conjunction of (6) and the following formula, which is obtained by 
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This step is decisive. In order to see why, we need to recall that the concept of 
depiction cannot be introduced into the right-hand side of (2) without disbarring 
the resulting formula from yielding a non-circular definition of a predicate of the 
form ‘y depicts an F’. And it follows that we cannot introduce the concept of 
depiction into the right-hand side of (7) either. But a satisfactory interpretation.of 
‘F*y’ will be a complex expression, such as ‘y is the same shape as an F’ or ‘y 
closely resembles an F’, in which ‘F’ occurs as a constituent. Hence, if we 
substitute ‘battle’ or ‘storm’ for ‘F’, we shall see that a satisfactory interpretation 
of ‘F*y’ is impossible unless we can deduce from the fact that a picture depicts a 
battle that it bears such and such a visible relation to a battle, or from the fact that 
it depicts a storm that it bears such and such a visible relation to a storm. And so 
on, for the myriad of things that a picture can depict. Hence, if we cannot say 
exactly what a surface marked with ink or pigment must be like, what the shapes 
and colours need to be like, in order to depict a battle, a storm, etc., then ‘F*y’ - 
cannot be provided with a satisfactory interpretation, and the nature of pictorial 
art cannot be explained by defining the psychological effect that a picture is 
designed to produce. 

There are two points to be made. In the first place, it follows that the psycho- 
logical theory of depiction is not as far removed from the resemblance theory as 
it is often supposed to be, since neither can be stated in precise terms without 
purporting (implicitly in the case of the psychological theory and explicitly in the 
case of the resemblance theory) to define a specific visible relationship between 
the representational properties of a picture and the shapes and colours on its 
surface. Secondly, this is the crucial weakness in both theories. For as we have 
seen, the Occlusion Shape Principle gives us a precise measure of how far the 
visible properties of depicted things that are actually displayed on a picture’s 
surface—namely occlusion shape, relative occlusion size, and aperture colour— 
underdetermine the full range -and exact nature of their visible properties. In 
particular, they tell us nothing about what kinds of thing a picture depicts. Hence, 
no amount of information, however detailed and precise, about the shapes and 
colours on the surface of a picture will enable us to deduce what kinds of objects 
it depicts. And no amount of information about an object depicted by a picture 
except for information about the occlusion shapes (relative to the spectator’s line 
of sight), relative occlusion size (relative to the spectator’s point of view), and 
aperture colours of its parts will enable us to deduce what the shapes and colours 
of the corresponding parts of the picture’s surface are. 

One step remains; but in order to take it, we need to recall another point made 
earlier, namely that the shape of a certain sort of object in a picture need not be a 


effecting the modification introduced at (4) to the left-hand side of (2): For all x, x is the smallest 
part of a picture which depicts an F if and only if x was designed (successfully) to produce a sensory 
perception which it would be natural to characterize by saying that we were seeing a y such-that 
Fry, £ 
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shape that an actual object of that sort could possibly have. Perhaps the most 
compelling examples are the paradoxical architectures invented by Piranesi and 
Escher; but Dubuffet’s paintings and any number of cartoons or children’s 
drawings also confirm the point. As we have seen, it follows that (4) does not 
provide a necessary condition for something’s depicting an object of a given kind. 
Equally, it follows that neither does the formula we obtain by replacing ‘F*y’ in 
(7) with ‘the shape of y is identical to the occlusion shape an F might have’, 
namely: 


(8) For ally, y is the smallest part of a picture which depicts an F only if the shape 
of y is identical to the occlusion shape an F might have. 


We can correct (8), by introducing the concept of depiction into the right-hand 
side, as follows: 


(9) For ally, y is the smallest part of a picture which depicts an F only if the shape 
of y is identical to the occlusion shape an F in a picture might have. 


But this defeats the purpose of the exercise. (9) is implied by the Occlusion Shape 
Principle; but since the concept of depiction is introduced in the right-hand side 
of the formula, the interpretation of ‘F*y’ which it employs cannot provide us 
with a way of formulating a non-circular definition of a predicate of the form ‘x 
depicts an F’ in psychological terms. 


IX 


The upshot of the argument in the last section can be simply put: if we conceive 
of a picture as an artefact designed to produce a distinctive kind of psychological 
effect, we shall find ourselves unable to define this effect, except by making use 
of the concept of depiction. Hence, the suspicion voiced earlier, that a non- 
circular definition of the psychological effect that a picture produces in a 
spectator’s mind is as elusive as a non-circular definition of the sentiment 
produced by contemplating something beautiful, was correct. 
We began this part of the argument by examining (4): 


(4) For all x, x depicts an F if and only if x is a marked surface and x was designed 
(successfully) to produce a sensory perception which it would be natural to 
characterize by saying that we were seeing a y such that the shape of y is 
identical to the occlusion shape an F might have. 


It transpires that (4) was the right point of departure for a psychological theory of 
depiction; but that the first objection made against (4), namely that the shape of a 
certain sort of object in a picture need not be a shape that an actual object of that 
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sort could possibly have, was decisive. It is a platitude that the shape of a certain 
sort of object in a picture must be a shape that an object of that sort in a picture can 
have; but this platitude represents the most that a psychological theory of 
depiction can achieve. 

‘We can, perhaps, imagine ourselves equipped with the resources of a far more 
advanced science of vision than we currently possess; and armed with these 
imaginary resources, we can dream of set of principles connecting every kind of 
object—such as men, forests, battles, and storms—that can be depicted with the 
occlusion shapes, the relative occlusion size, and the aperture colours of their 
depicted parts. But there is no particular reason to expect that the dream will be 
realized; and it is in any case as irrelevant to philosophy as it is to the history of 
art. If we are aiming to explain what we understand when we understand the 
concept of a picture, or in other words, to lay out in a lucid and systematic fashion 
the content of our thoughts about pictorial art, the psychological theory of 
depiction is a dead end. 


x 


The achievement of Descartes’ Optics, so far as the theory of depiction is 
concerned, was twofold. First, he criticized the orthodox view that depiction is 
explained by the resemblances between pictures and the objects they represent. 
Secondly, he presented philosophy with a novel problem of theoretical priority: 
does the nature of the sensory perception caused by a picture explains why it 
represents a forest or a town, or does the fact that a picture represents a forest or 
a town explain why it produces this kind of sensory perception? In the remaining 
part of this article, I shall explain how this problem can be Solved by steering a 
course between the false psychologism Descartes advocated, and the false object- 
ivism which he rejected. 

When we look at a picture, we can generally tell that it depicts, say, a field of 
poppies or a chestnut in blossom, simply by looking at it—that is, without making 
any sort of inference—as long as we know, or can imagine, what a field of poppies 
or a chestnut in blossom looks like, or would recognize such a thing if we saw it.” 
The Occlusion Principles and the Aperture Colour Principle disclose how, and to 
what extent, the surface of a picture controls our experience when we perceive its 
content, and hence how the shapes and colours on the surface of a picture and the 
spectator’s knowledge of appearances—that is, his ability to tell things by their 
sizes, shapes, and colours—jointly explain his perception of its content. As we 
shall see, this is the key to finding a via media between Descartes’ unsustainable 


9 Budd makes the same point as follows: ‘. . . a spectator who is unaware of how a certain kind of 
thing looks is not able to experience a depiction of that kind of thing as such a depiction, whereas 
in general someone familiar with its appearance suffers from no such disability’ (‘On Looking at a 
Picture’, p. 274.) This is correct; but we do not need to be familiar with the appearance of a man 
flayed alive in order to recognize a picture of the flaying of Marsyas. 
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doctrine that the content of a picture is simply a function of the sensory 
perception that it is apt to produce in us, and the doctrine, which he opposed, that 
the content of a picture depends only on the shapes and colours on its surface and 
the shapes and colours of objects of the various kinds that pictures represent. 

The Cartesian philosopher is inclined to argue as follows: the painter colludes 
with human nature, often more ingeniously than the resemblance theory can 
acknowledge. Consider the brushstrokes that depict the gold braid on Jan Six’s 
cloak, in Rembrandt’s portrait of him. That they convey the appearance of gold 
braid is undeniable. They do it with sublime ease. The resemblance theory 
promises to explain this fact in terms of an objective correspondence between the 
brushstrokes and gold braid—a correspondence which our visual experience of 
the painting can register but which obtains quite independently of any facts about 
this experience. But this promise cannot be fulfilled, because objectively speaking 
Rembrandt’s brushstrokes do not resemble gold braid more closely than they 
resemble a flight of stairs or a pile of books. There-is no harm in saying that the 
brushstrokes look exactly like gold braid, if this means simply that they can, to our 
delight and wonder, successfully depict it. But this fact must, in the final analysis, 
be explained by the effect the painting has on us, that is, the sensory perception it 
produces in our minds. As Gombrich writes: ‘What may make a painting like a 
distant view through a window is not the fact that the two can be as in- 
distinguishable as is a facsimile from the original: it is the similarity between the 
mental activities both can arouse’; hence, ‘the goal which the artist seeks . . . [is] 
a psychological effect’.”° 

But the anti-Cartesian is inclined to reply thus: I am willing to grant, for the 
sake of argument, that a picture is designed to have a certain kind of psychological 
effect. After all, from a certain point of view, anything designed to be seen or 
heard, or to have a particular smell or flavour, is designed to have a certain kind 
of psychological effect. But it does not follow that the content of a picture 
depends on the nature of the sensory perception it is apt to produce in our minds, 
And in fact this is the reverse of the truth, for the nature of the perception 
depends on the content of the picture: it is, after all, a sensory perception such as 
it would be natural to characterize by saying that I saw something which has 
such-and-such a content—for example, brushstrokes which depict gold braid. A 
picture is not an optically administered hallucinogen. The psychological effect 
that a picture is designed to produce is the visual experience of perceiving its 
visible properties—its representational ones and its non-representational ones. 
And we perceive the former by perceiving the latter: that is, we can tell what a 
picture depicts because we can see the shapes and colours on its surface. There is 
no harm in saying that the brushstrokes produce exactly the effect of gold braid, if this 
means simply that they can, to our wonder and delight, successfully depict it. But 
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this fact must, in the final analysis, be explained by the shapes and colours of 
these brushstrokes and the shapes and colours of gold braid. 

The debate in which these are just the opening moves can be adjourned; but it 
cannot, I think, be decided in favour of one side or the other. What is needed, in 
order to achieve a resolution, is what Strawson nicely described as ‘a formal 
withdrawal on one side in return for a substantial concession on the other’.#! The 
Cartesian will need to withdraw the claim that the content of a picture is simply 
a function of the sensory perception it is apt to produce in us. For in fact there are 
three precise principles connecting the non-representational and representational 
properties of a picture—their surface and their content—that can be stated 
without referring to the perception which the picture is apt to produce in us. And 
for his part, the anti-Cartesian will have to concede that the experience of looking” 
at a picture is the only decisive test of what it depicts; and (swallowing hard, 
perhaps) that seeing that part of a picture represents gold braid does not depend 
on perceiving a resemblance between this part the surface of the picture and gold 
braid—any more than seeing that a particular piece of gold braid is a piece of gold 
braid depends on perceiving a resemblance between it and other, previously seen, 
pieces of gold braid. 

Philosophers belonging to both parties will, I predict, find the compromise 
liberating, because it relieves them of the need to define a predicate of the form ‘x 
depicts an F either in terms of a kind of psychological episode or in terms of a 
kind of resemblance. Instead, we can say, first, that something—namely a picture 
or part of one—depicts an object of a certain kind if, and only if, it is a marked 
surface which was designed (successfully) to let us see that it depicts an object of 
that kind immediately; secondly, that we can see that a picture or part of one 
depicts an object of a certain kind immediately—that is, without making any sort 
of inference—because we can see the occlusion shapes and the relative occlusion 
sizes and aperture colours of the various objects it represents and their various 
parts; and thirdly, that we can see these because they are the actual shapes and 
relative sizes and aperture colours of the corresponding parts of the picture’s 
surface. 

If this is correct, the Occlusion Principles and the Aperture Colour Principle 
lie at the heart of the theory of depiction; and their full significance lies in the fact 
that they imply that we can tell what kinds of objects a picture represents because 
we can see their sizes and shapes and colours—that is, in just the same way as we 
can tell what the visible objects in our environment are. This is not to say that we 
make inferences from propositions describing the sizes and shapes and colours of 
objects, in order to determine what a picture depicts, any more than we make 
such inferences in order to identify the visible objects in our environment. On 


21 P, F. Strawson, ‘Freedom and Resentment’, in Freedom and Resentment and Other Essays (London: 
Methuen, 1974), p. 2. 
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the contrary. How can we tell that sparrows are sparrows and magpies magpies? 
By recognizing their distinctive sizes and shapes and colours, and the sizes and 
shapes and colours of their parts. No inference is brought into play by this 
answer, and in fact none normally occurs when we see a sparrow or a magpie and 
can tell that that is what it is, or when we see what a picture represents. A picture 
is designed to let us to see what it represents immediately, without making any 
sort of inference, and the three principles explain precisely how it can do so. 

Part of the reason why this is a plausible theory of depiction is precisely that it 
shows how we can steer a path between the false subjectivism which defines the 
content of a picture simply in terms of the perception it is apt to produce in us, 
and the false objectivism which defines a picture’s content in terms which make 
no reference to our perception of it; just as a plausible aesthetic theory must avoid 
implying either that things are beautiful because we enjoy looking at them, or that 
we enjoy looking at things because they are beautiful. But to what extent does it 
satisfy the legitimate interests of the two contending parties? Well, perhaps the 
Cartesian was principally interested in securing the fact that a picture must be 
tailored to fit our visual habits and our visual skills—even if it can sometimes 
modify the habits and extend the skills—because the measure of an artist’s 
success in representing an object is the spectator’s success in discerning what he 
has represented: the first succeeds in showing if the second succeeds in seeing. To 
this extent, ‘the problem is to know simply how [pictures] can enable the soul to 
have sensory perceptions of all the various qualities of the objects to which they 
correspond’. If this is what the Cartesian wanted, he will be satisfied. And the 
anti-Cartesian? Perhaps his fundamental insight was that what a picture depicts 
must ultimately depend on the shapes and colours on its surface, in a manner 
which can be defined without referring to the experience that the picture will 
produce in us. Why must this be so? Because we normally see what a picture 
depicts by perceiving these shapes and colours correctly. It is precisely in those 
cases which count as exceptions to this rule—for example, in the case of an 
anamorphosis or a mosaic seen from too close—that the principles must be 
suspended.” 


John Hyman, The Queen’s College, Oxford OX: 4AW, UK. 


2 Iam grateful to Henoch Ben-Yami, Malcolm Budd, Christopher Peacocke, Joseph Raz, and Tina 
Strauch for their comments on earlier drafts of this paper; and to audiences at the EHESS, Paris, 
and at the University of Magdeburg. 
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NATURALISM AND THE AESTHETIC 
Anthony Savile 


IN THE educated speech of today the term ‘aesthetic’ occurs in two distinct 
contexts. First, people use it to designate a set of artistic concerns and stylistic 
choices that dominate the production of a period or the work of particular artists. 
Thus we speak of the aesthetic of the Counter-Reformation or the High 
Renaissance, or of the aesthetic common to the Pre-Raphaelite painters. In a 
quite different context the expressions ‘aesthetic’ or ‘aesthetical’ are used to speak 
about a range of philosophical preoccupations arising out of our thought and talk 
about the arts and about those natural objects and artefacts that engage our 
sensibilities and taste beyond the arts. As it happens, the topic of naturalism is 
liable to turn up quite freely in either context, and while the main subject of this 
essay is naturalism in its more narrowly philosophical usage, just because the 
more familiar use of the term is in connection with a specific literary programme 
or a specifically artistic effect, that is, within aesthetic preoccupations of the first 
kind, it will be sensible to say something about those before turning to strictly 
philosophical material. At the very end I shall make a remark or two relating these 
different sorts of naturalism to one another. 


L NATURALISM AS A LITERARY PROGRAMME 


It is sometimes said that naturalism in literature is no more than an extension or 
exaggeration of realism, or that it is nothing other than the transposition to 
literature of what realism is in art. But in the literary productions of the mid- and 
late-nineteenth century both sorts of narrative writing are found and there are 
differences between them that need to be marked even if critical practice has not 
always kept them apart. I start with the project of realism in art which arose as a 
choice of subject matter in French painting in the 1850s and 1860s that set itself 
firmly against the dominant romanticism of the day. The favoured subject matter 
of romantic painting from the Revolution of 1789 on had been classical allegory, 
heroic battle-scenes, and mythical or historical set pieces. All these topics lent 
themselves readily to studio production, they privileged fancy and imagination, 
and they laid heavy stress on compositional values. In consequence, they tended 
to detach themselves from the living model and were at most only minimally 
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concerned with the detail of how such subjects and scenes might have appeared 
to the eye. 

Setting himself against the romanticism of his day Gustave Courbet, the 
original ‘realist’ (but sometimes spoken of as a ‘thoroughgoing naturalist’), and 
those artists coming immediately after him concentrated on rendering mundane 
subjects from everyday life and in particular sought to capture the visible 
character of the natural world and contemporary society. For example, Courbet 
accentuated the fleshly nature of his model: her thick limbs and perspiring wrists 
were in marked contrast to presentations of stylized elegance that expressed an 
earlier feminine ideal. While Courbet painted in his studio and from memory of 
scenes beyond it, his successors, Jean-Frangois Millet and Théodore Rousseau, 
pursued their realistic concerns out of doors, away from the studio. Scenes from 
peasant country life in the plain around Barbizon were recorded in situ by Millet, 
and Rousseau is remembered for detailed studies in the nearby Fontainebleau 
forest. Later, intense preoccupation with visual appearance and the rendering of 
atmosphere marked the work of the Impressionists, still working to a recog- 
nizably ‘realist’ agenda. When the term ‘naturalism’ does occur in discussion of 
nineteenth-century post-romantic French painting, it does so very largely as a 
synonym for realism of the kind described. 

If realism originated with painting shortly before the mid-nineteenth century, 
it was soon enough transposed to literature, a transposition partly effected by 
Champfleury’s literary manifesto Le Réalisme, which appeared in 1857. Just as 
Courbet had announced his intention of staying with everyday scenes of modern 
and vulgar life, so the realist novel strove to capture the detail of life as lived, and 
chose for its settings humdrum milieux in which there was little place for moral 
idealization, far-fetched plot, and implausible interventions of destiny. The 
psychology of character that was adopted tended to reflect common positivistic 
assumptions that people were motivated by self-interest and were largely the 
playthings of social forces beyond their control. The successful realist novel 
would then display the workings of such character and circumstance in the 
determination of plot, even to the abandonment of plot should that interfere too 
much with the lifelike documentation of events.” 

The philosophical backdrop to nineteenth-century aesthetic thought in France 
was supplied by the positivism first of Comte and then of Taine. However, the 
most notable influence in marking the difference between literary realism of the 
kind outlined and the succeeding naturalism was provided by the experimental 
physiologist Claude Bernard through his celebrated Introduction à Pétude de la 
médecine expérimentale (1865), a work which Zola took as his guide in articulating 


1 See L, Hourtique, Histoire Générale de L’Art (France) (Paris, 1911), pp. 398-399; also Elie Faure, 
Histoire de L’Art (L’Art Moderne) (Paris, 1948), pp. 253-254. 

2 See the Goncourts’, demand that ‘today’s novel be constructed from documents recounted or taken 
from life, just as history is constructed from written documents’ (Journal, 24 October 1864). 
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his own naturalistic programme in a series of columns written for Le Messager de 
VEurope in 1879 and entitled ‘Le Roman Expérimental’ and ‘Le Naturalisme au 
Théâtre’. 

In essence, what Zola sought to do was to extend to the novel the gains he saw 
that had begun to be won in the natural sciences through their application of 
experimental methods. As he said in 1880, 


If the experimental novelist is still groping his way in total darkness and in the most 
complex of sciences, that does not prevent that science from existing. It is undeniable 
that the naturalistic novel, as we understand it today, is a true experiment that the 
novelist is performing upon mankind, aided in that by observation.” 


Just as Bernard had taught his medical colleagues to progress beyond the rough 
and ready methods of prevalent clinical practice (the ‘empirisme’ he so detested) 
by the systematic testing of hypotheses under experimental conditions, so Zola 
proclaimed the power of the novel to show how men’s passions and spiritual lives 
are likewise governed by strict laws and how those laws are liable to work out in 
particular circumstances. ‘Our role as intelligent beings’, he wrote, ‘is to penetrate 
the working of things, to penetrate the “how”, to become superior to them and 
reduce them to obedient cogs.’ 

In the light of this, the distinction between the realistic and the naturalistic 
novel can be drawn in terms of the distinction so important to Bernard and Zola 
between observation and experiment. As Bernard put it ‘in the philosophical 
sense of the terms, observation displays and experiment instructs’.* For Zola, the 
realist tends to amass detail, he is a slave to his material, and is as inert a recorder 
as the camera. The naturalist, by contrast, instructs his readers by the controlled 
observations that his imagination allows him to construct. His intuition leads him 
to test a general empirical hypothesis (an ‘idée expérimentale’) by seeing whether 
it rings true in the invented circumstances of his novel. 

Zola’s own words express this as well as any: 


Just see what clarity emerges when one puts oneself in the position of applying 
experimental method to the novel, with all the scientific rigour that the subject allows 
today. A stupid reproach that is made to us, to us naturalistic novelists, is that we are 
simply trying to be photographers. In vain do we proclaim that we accept individual 
temperament and personal expression, they still go on replying with imbecile 
arguments about the need to organize the story to create a genuine work of art. Well, 
once you apply the experimental method to the novel the whole dispute evaporates. 
The idea of experiment itself brings the notion of modification with it. We take facts 
as our starting point; they are the inevitable basis, but to display the mechanism that 
drives those facts, we have to create and direct the phenomena—that is our inventive 


3 E. Zola, Le Roman Expérimental (Garnier-Flammarion, Paris, 1971), pp. 64—65 (my translation). 
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share in the business, the genius in the work. Thus I recognize here and now that 
we have to modify nature, but without departing from nature, when we use the 
experimental method in our works. If we bear in mind the, teaching ‘Observation 
displays, experiment instructs’ we can claim for our books that they do indeed teach 
that fine experimental lesson.’ 


What does not emerge from this passage, but which the desire to assimilate the 
novel to the procedures of the natural sciences makes plain, is that the driving 
force behind the programme is the dream of arnelioration of our state through 
the control that such understanding that the novelist provides puts in our hands. 
If the dream of the scientist is to make himself master of life in order to direct it, 
then so too is it the dream of the experimental novelist. 


Our goal is theirs; we too want to be the masters of phenomena, of the personal and 
intellectual elements of things, in order to control them. We are, in a word, experi- 
mental moralists, showing by experiment how a passion operates in a given social 
setting. Come the day when we understand the mechanism of this passion we shall 
be able to treat it, to minimize it or at least to render it as harmless as may be. And 
that is the practical utility and moral goal of our naturalistic books, which conduct 
experiments upon mankind, which take apart and then rebuild the human machine 
to show how it operates under the influence of different environments.-In due 
course, when we are sure of the laws, if we want to produce a better state of society 
all that will have to be done will be to apply them to the individual person and to their 
social milieu.® 


Now, setting aside all consideration of whether Zola’s own novels actually 
conform to his programme (or whether other writers than Zola worked to his 
programme in anything like a plausible manner) we can ask whether there are 
insuperable obstacles to its success. Is the programme a coherent one? Certainly, 
Zola’s ideas quickly came in for scathing criticism, famously at the hands of 
Brunetiére in Le Roman Réaliste en 1875, though it is not always clear to what 
extent the ‘attack is aimed at the novels for failing to implement the programme 
or at the programme itself. My remarks here concern the latter alone. If the 
naturalistic programme suffers from philosophical weaknesses, the result will be 
that no novel can succeed as a naturalistic novel, but that will not imply that there 
are no successful naturalistic novels, only that what accounts for their success 
cannot be their faithful execution of the programme their authors espoused. 

We have seen Zola himself rebutting two objections that he often encountered. 
But objections of a different order may seem more damaging. First, it may be said 
that the scientistic programme that marks naturalism wherever it is found can 
only escape criticism if it can live up to the goal it sets itself, the discovery or 
revelation of those deterministic laws that govern the workings of the human 


5 Zola, Le Roman Expérimental, pp. 65—66. 
é Ibid., p. 77. 
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machine (be that social or private). It is a commonplace reflection of our own day 
that it can hardly behove the novelist to make such discoveries since there are no 
such discoveries to be made, nor could there be. Briefly put, the reason for this 
lies in the fact that any generalizations governing human behaviour—be it in the 
large or in the small—can scarcely be anything other than generalizations of 
people’s behaviour in recurrent kinds of circumstance as issuing from their 
perceptions, their desires, and their beliefs. Yet there could be no substantive 
lawlike statements applying to such material, because we can see quite clearly that 
the addition of further desires and beliefs to a tentatively identified mental set 
that might initially be thought to support such a generalization will ensure that it 
breaks down. In general, if I expect it to rain I will stay at home; but if I expect it 
to rain but I also believe that my getting wet will improve my health, then I may 
very well go out. The generality that people stay indoors when it rains comes 
nowhere near the status of a law. More lifelike examples will always encounter 
the same obstacle. 

In all fairness this observation is better directed against the prevalent positivist 
desire to extend the reach of the hard sciences to psychology and sociology than 
against the literary programme even though it is a consequence of the criticism 
that that programme would need to be adjusted to be capable of successful 
execution. But since the social sciences have been able to temper their goals, there 
is no reason why the novelist may not follow suit, abandon his quest for laws 
and concern himself instead with interesting high-level generalizations and 
other modes of behavioural explanation than the nomological-deductive one that 
nineteenth-century French theory found so seductive. 

A second hesitation one might have is that it is central to Zola’s conception of 
the novel that we can regard it as a controlled experiment; indeed he thinks of it 
very much as an experiment that confirms a certain hypothesis (as Bernard’s 
experiment on blood flow to and from the liver to confirm his hypothesis that the 
liver was the organ responsible for the production of blood sugar). Following this 
model, the novelist tells a convincing story about individuals and perhaps 
describes them as reacting in such and such ways to their environment. We may 
say to ourselves as we read: ‘in those circumstances they could hardly. have done 
anything else’. But whereas in the laboratory the controlled experiment confronts 
a hypothesis by observations that are (ideally) made independently of belief in the 
truth of the hypothesis—the idea being to let brute nature have her own 
independent say—in the case of the novel the outcome of the ‘controlled 
experiment’ is determined by what the author takes to be plausible, and the 
trouble is that what he takes to be plausible is not unconnected with his faith in 
the hypothesis that he would like to be testing. 

To this again the naturalist is not entirely without reply, though whether it goes 
far enough is questionable. This takes the form of saying that the idea of 
observations that allow nature to speak for herself is a myth: what nature says has 
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to be interpreted and can only be interpreted in the light of beliefs that the 
interpreter himself endorses. So there is no stepping outside the circle of our 
judgements of plausibility, no access to a natural world that is brutely given as the 
objection supposes there to be. Nevertheless, the critic will continue, even if we 
make some concession to this response, it will still be true that the worker in the 
field, unlike the novelist, can repeat his experiments and can draw on agreements 
with others about how we should interpret observations. The novelist’s con- 
trolled experiment is controlled only by his own sense of plausibility, and that 
deprives him of the crucial distinction between observation that merely appears 
to indicate this, that, or the other, and one that does indeed have that sense. 

At this point the naturalistic novelist must obviously concede that at best his 
stories be thought of as probative thought-experiments. Testing them on the 
ground is not his business, and however pertinent the reminder about the 
mythical nature of the factually given might be, that cannot erase the distinction 
between a genuine experiment and a merely imagined one. Here I think we come 
upon a more substantial objection to the project than before. A thought- 
experiment may test (usually to refute, but not always) a general hypothesis. Now 
just as an observation in the void has no scientific significance, so in the absence 
of a hypothesis the mere unfolding of a chain of events cannot aid us to ‘act on 
the world and arrive at a better social state’. True, the novelist may well get us to 
say that in such circumstances as the author depicts these people’s lives could not 
have run differently, but the success of the naturalistic programme would depend 
on our being able to see the events of the plot as confirming (or, perhaps, even 
simply illustrating) a general truth, and one that the author envisages us as finding 
confirmed by the verisimilitude of his tale. Yet all we can do is to say something 
such as that in circumstances like these, people relevantly like these will suffer in 
such and such ways, and that is not a hypothesis that is confirmed (or dis- 
confirmed) by the events of the plot at all. But without a definite hypothesis what 
might be offered as a striking thought-experiment has no force as such. The claim 
it might have to approximate to experimental science is spurious. But as I said 
before, this defect in the programme, while it may prevent any novel from being 
successful as a naturalistic novel, does not give the critic any weapon against the 
artistic success of the novels that the naturalists wrote. 


Tl. NATURALISM IN PHILOSOPHICAL AESTHETICS 


Moving away from naturalism as a literary and aesthetic programme and turning 
towards the topic in its application to philosophical aesthezics, I should first say 
something about the metaphysical concerns out of which it arises. Although 
philosophical naturalism is a specifically nineteenth-century phenomenon, its 
leading concerns found expression in modern philosophy in the mid-seventeenth 
century. First and foremost was the desire to recognize only existences that could 
be situated in the natural world. Hence any claims to existence on the part of 
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supernatural beings, God, angels, or whatever could only be taken seriously if 
they were handled as part of the world in space and time. A prime example of this 
reorientation is Spinoza’s identification of God with Nature, the one extended 
substance that does and must exist. Another is Hume’s rather later treatment of 
miracles as natural events for which we offer unsatisfactory explanations.’ 
(Spinoza too, we may recall, had no room for non-natural explanation.®) 

Another leading concern to which nineteenth-century thought lent its peculiar 
twist was the conviction that anything that exists must be transparent to the 
intellect. Again Spinoza provides the lead here, since the essence of substance 
(that is, the natural world) coincides with what the intellect perceives, and modes 
falling under each essential attribute inherit this transparency. Similarly, on this 
side of the Channel Hume thought that when we see aright the structure of 
existence in terms of impressions and ideas, there is no room for real existences 
that escape our cognitive powers since the very notion of an impression and an 
idea is introduced in terms of what we experience. We are just constantly misled 
into construing things in ways that defy this evident truth. 

The twist that the nineteenth century lent to these concerns, very largely on 
account of the positivism developed in the 1830s and later, first by Comte and 
then by Taine, already seen to be formative of the literary programmes sketched 
above, came with its equation of what is accessible to the intellect with what is 
accessible to the intellect in a systematic fashion, namely with what can be 
brought within the ambit of the natural sciences with their emphasis on the 
objectivity and the mathematizability of what they study and its conformity to 
strict laws.’ Seen from the naturalistic point of view there were many claimants 
to reality whose passage at the gates was held up for entry not because they 
brought with them an odour of the supernatural, but because it was unclear how 
they might be accommodated by the natural sciences, or because the ways in 
which it was envisaged that they might be so accommodated turned out to be 
unsatisfactory when exposed to searching and disinterested scrutiny. 

The example that first comes to mind here is the mind itself. Not far behind 
in these stakes are claims of ethics and aesthetics to be concerned not with real 
self-standing entities, but with real enough features or properties of things and 
events. Their possession by objects, by people, and by their deeds have usually 


7‘... the knavery and folly of men are such common phenomena that I should rather believe the 
most extraordinary events to arise from their concurrence than admit so signal a violation of the 
laws of nature’, in ‘Of Miracles’ in Essays, Literary, Moral and Political (London, George Routledge & 
Sons, n.d.), p. $57- 

8 See Ethics, I, Appendix. 
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been thought to be what will legitimate our unreflective assumptions that ethical 
and aesthetical evaluations as good or beautiful, or more specifically decadent or 
diverting, made of particular subjects in particular circumstances, are apt to be 
true (or false) and should not be dismissed as having no determinate purchase on 
the world at all. The naturalists’ problem was to show how such assumptions 
could be sustained. 

The ethical and the aesthetical cases go hand in hand here—recall Wittgen- 
stein’s dictum that ‘Ethik und Aesthetik sind Eins’ (Tractatus 6.421)—-nevertheless 
my discussion will be cast solely in terms of aesthetic material, even though as far 
as I am aware no serious effort has ever been made to bring it firmly within the 
naturalistic fold, whereas by contrast nineteenth-century utilitarianism and its 
twentieth-century offspring, welfare economics, have tried to find more than 
merely metaphorical substance in Taine’s observation that ‘vice and virtue are 
natural products just like vitriol and sugar’. 

As it happens the two classic philosophical texts of aesthetic theory, Hume’s 
essay ‘Of the Standard of Taste’ and Kant’s Critique of Judgement, are both centrally 
concerned with the legitimacy of the assumption that naturalism hopes to make 
good. The standards they took to apply for aesthetic assertions to count as 
truth-apt were less well-defined than the nineteenth-century naturalism sup- 
posed them to be, but even so to connect naturalistic thinking with critical and 
aesthetic discourse it is indispensable to see how the debate stood in the light of 
their work. Even if the outcome is not very clear, the lie of the land that others 
have to encounter will be apparent. 

Common to Hume and to Kant is their determination not to dismiss as illusory 
the appearance of correctness in the best judgements of good critics, and for both 
thinkers the tacit assumption was that the notion of correctness in question is that 
of truth. Further, neither of them believed there was any reason to suppose that 
truth in these matters will be secured by taking the speaker who finds a rose 
beautiful to be saying something merely about himself and true or false simply on 
account of his being appropriately affected. Both of them struggle to locate 
something that both preserves our sense of truth and goes further than that. 

One idea that Kant may have believed he found in Hume—I do not say it is 
there in Hume to be found—is suggested by a passage of Hume’s essay in which 
he compares the beauty of a poem to the leather and iron resting at the bottom of 
a barrel of wine and which together account for the leathery and metallic taste 
that experts detect. The analogy in the offing might be that in like fashion the 


© Zola uses this axiom from Taine’s Histoire der la Littérature Anglaise as his epigraph to the second 
edition of Thérése Raquin. It should remind us that the naturalists’ aspirations were fundamentally 
positive, not negative. They thought that through naturalistic reduction they had a way of accord- 
ing their proper existential status to features of our world that would otherwise be all too tenuous. 
The negative aspect only begins to appear when the real difficulties of carrying through such 
reductions come to be recognized while the metaphysical impetus to naturalism is maintained. 
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sensitive critic is responsive to certain features of a poem such as its phonetic 
pattern (perhaps suitably allied to its content, though Hume makes no suggestion 
about the detail) which calls forth the response that beautiful poems leave in our 
mind. Now Kant may have taken Hume to have been proposing a reduction of 
the beautiful to some such pattern, and since that would be a fully naturalistic 
move it needs discussion independently of whether or not the thought was in fact 
one that crossed Hume’s mind.” 

The immediate appeal of the suggestion is that it declines to identify aesthetic 
qualities with sentiments in the way that a number of earlier British figures of the 
eighteenth century had found appealing. (I have in mind particularly Shaftesbury, 
Burke, and Kames.) In this way it would avoid Reid’s objection that 


the excellence [in a musical air] is not in me: it is in the music. But the pleasure it 
gives is not in the music; it is in me. Perhaps I cannot say why it is in a tune that 
pleases my ear, as I cannot say what it is in a sapid body which pleases my palate, and 
I call it a delicious taste; and there is a quality in the tune-that pleases my taste, and I 
call it a fine of excellent air.’ 


Moreover, seen from the naturalistic point of view it would have the further 
advantage, which Reid admits to not knowing how to secure, of saying exactly 
what it is in the sapid body that pleases the taste and by extension what it is in the 
music that is beautiful and pleases the ear. 

Whatever its merit, though, the suggestion is not acceptable, and it came in for 
strong criticism from Kant in §§34, 44, 57 of the Critique. As he put it, ‘the 
judgement of taste (i.e. the judgement that something is beautiful) is not an 
objective cognitive judgement. It does not bring the object judged under a 
determinate concept’ (CJ §57). As I interpret him, Kant is pointing out that to say 
that something is beautiful is to convey no information of a specific kind about 
the object as it is in its own right; we do not know anything at all about how it is 
going to appear; all the judgement commits us to is that it is appropriate for 
anyone to respond to it with pleasure for some indeterminate reason (ibid.). 

The naturalist intent on doing his best for the position Kant was attacking 
could well say that his criticism is only likely to move us if we neglect to pay 
attention to the distinction that neither Kant nor Hume were sensitive to 
between the sense and the reference of the predicate expressions in our aesthetic 


11 Taking rather more care, one should say that the beauty in the verse must be supposed to be akin 
to the microstructure of the wine occasioned by the immersion of the leather and iron in it, for it 
is that physical character of the liquid that the naturalist will see the taste reducing to, if anything. 
En passant, I remark that it is not clear that Kant ever read this essay of Hume’s, even though we 
know he did read others. So perhaps his attack on the possibility of an objective standard of taste at 
Critique of Judgement §34 is not occasioned by this passage at all. 

i2 Cited approvingly in D.Wiggins, ‘A Sensible Subjectivism?’, at footnote 15, Essay V of Needs, 
Values, Truth (Blackwell, Oxford, 1986), p. 195, an essay to which I am heavily indebted in sections 
I and II. 
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judgements. So while it may indeed be correct that a judgement that something 
is beautiful does not tell us what the beautiful object is like, it will nonetheless be 
true that beautiful objects have that particular objective property that good judges 
are generally sensitive to and which, Kant’s criticism notwithstanding, find their 
place in what Hume calls ‘general principles of beauty’ (‘Standard’, para. 16). 
Thinking of Hume in this light, we could envisage him agreeing with Kant in that 
there is no concept we might substitute in our aesthetic statements for ‘is 
beautiful’ salvo sensu, but saying that leaves it an entirely open matter whether 
there is not some concept that we could substitute for it salva veritate. And that, the 
naturalist who finds the present suggestion congenial will say, is all he needs to 
withstand Kant’s criticism and to mark his disagreement as it needs to be marked. 

With hindsight, however, it is possible to see in Kant’s text a rebuttal of this last 
move. For he observes that ‘there is no objective principle of taste possible’, 
namely ‘a principle under the condition of which we could subsume the concept 
of an object and then infer, by means of a syllogism, that the object is beautiful’ 
(CJ §34). So his thought would be that no matter what specification of objective 
‘general principle’ you like, taken as the reference of the aesthetic predicate ‘. . . is 
beautiful’, there is no reason to think that it would go hand in hand with what the 
sense of the predicate commits us to (namely, as Kant sees it, the response of 
pleasure in sensitive viewers or readers). In words from a later century, for Kant 
it would always be an open question whether what was conformable to the 
principle was indeed beautiful. G. E. Moore summed it up in a rare remark of an 
aesthetic nature: 


It will never be true to say: this object owes its beauty solely to the presence of this 
characteristic, nor yet that: wherever this characteristic is present the objects are 
beautiful because they have certain characteristics, in the sense that they would not be 
beautiful unless they had them. 


Yet there is something too dogmatic about this way of putting it. The point 
needs strengthening if it is to carry conviction, and one appealing way to do that 
would be to point out that the claim that Kant’s Hume would be defending and 
Kant himself denying is that there are identities between what is beautiful and 
determinate objective features of things that are beautiful. Then the Kantian 
could pursue his argument and observe that since identities are necessarily true if 
they are true at all, there would be necessary substitutivity salva veritate between the 
term designating the ‘general principle’ and the aesthetic term under scrutiny. 
That there is absolutely no reason to believe. One could always envisage going 
round the corner and coming across something that one found made oneself and 
others respond in ways so compelling that we could not be persuaded to with- 


2 


draw the appellation ‘beautiful’ from it (or ‘dumpy’, ‘dainty’, ‘disgusting’, ‘lurid’, 


3 G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1903), §121. 
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‘gaudy’, and so on—we are not concerned simply with the beautiful here) even 
though that new-found object showed very little conformity to the general 
principle that we are imagining to be under discussion and patently lacked 
whatever objective character is being supposed to bind its compliants together. 

As I have presented it, this is a point well made against the idea that Kant may 
have thought was Hume’s. Whether or not it counts against the real Hume is 
another matter, but certainly it looks good enough against the naturalism of the 
late nineteenth century, since the mathematizable and systematizable features of 
things in terms of which those thinkers and their successors sought to count as 
the real qualities that the world contains would all fall within the scope of the 
argument. It is certainly a powerful one, and we need to be persuaded of its power 
before moving on. 

It cannot be attacked, I think, for changing the subject, as would be the case if 
the imagined introduction of failures of identity had stemmed from supposing 
ourselves to be significantly differently constituted than in fact we now are. 
Compare here the failure of attempts to block the identification of colour with 
the actual constitution of light-reflecting bodies by an argument along the line 
that if our eyes were structured other than as they are, very different bodies might 
well appear to us just as red things do now, and so be properly adjudged red. The 
failure there consists in forgetting that we must explain ‘red’ in terms of what 
appears red to human beings constituted as we actually are and to consider other 
constitutions than ours or variations of our own has no bearing on what makes 
something red. But in the argument under consideration I was explicitly holding 
our constitution fixed and supposing that it is evidently on the cards that we 
should come across new and unexpected sorts of things quite unlike others we 
know that we find it compelling to recognize as beautiful. — 

Of course, once we descend to more specific aesthetic predicates like ‘dumpy’ 
or ‘dainty’ it might seem less easy to be taken by surprise than in the case of 
‘beautiful’, but we need to remember that the surprise in question (as far as the 
naturalistic moral is concerned) is about the specific physical embodiment of the 
dainty or the dumpy, and maybe it is not too hard to see that being variable 
without impugning the dumpy nature of the things in question. 

At this point someone enamoured of the naturalistic stance might perhaps 
wonder whether I am not conflating epistemic and metaphysical possibilities. 
The fact that for all we know any identity of reference we consider may break 
down does not imply that when the right naturalistic reference is found that it too could 
break down. Such a person may allow that we are ignorant in these aesthetic 
cases, and others like them, of the true naturalistic reference of the terms in point 
but insist that that does not undermine his position. The projection of our 
ignorance onto the objects themselves is quite illegitimate. 

I do not accept that this is what is going on here, so I feel untouched by this 
reflection, which would be telling indeed if it were based on a truth. To make it 
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look thoroughly unattractive all that is needed is to remind the naturalist at this 
point that identity claims can be challenged in two directions. So far what I have 
done is to suggest that for any objective and physical nature a claim of identity 
between it and a given aesthetic property of an object will fail because it is 
possible that the aesthetic property be maintained while the physical property is 
not. But, one could as easily challenge it the other way round by saying that any 
given physical property that suits the naturalistically inclined metaphysician 
might be realized without the aesthetic property that seems most clearly allied 
with it being present. There is something absolutely right about Kant’s saying that 
the test of the presence of the aesthetic property has to be people’s responses, yet 
we might very well find things physically similar to those we think of as (say) 
dumpy, but because of the function they have for us, or their known history, we 
refuse to find dumpy—they are perhaps menacingly squat, not really dumpy at 
all. So one could conclude that what aesthetic properties one attributes to things 
depends on a host of cultural and psychological factors that may vary while their 
naturalistically favoured features (those that in the given case allow them to be 
recruited to systematic natural science) are held stable. 

As yet I have done no more than explore the naturalistic proposal from the side 
of the object. But the version of it I have in effect rejected is not the one Hume 
is usually seen as endorsing, and despite the appeal of Reid’s observation we may 
reflect that when it has been pushed to do so, philosophy has not been reluctant 
to discern a different structure to things than that which our unexamined ways of 
speaking suggest. In the aesthetic domain, philosophy often has felt so pushed. 
So, pressed by his metaphysical imperatives, the naturalist may admit that he has 
to move in a different direction, failing which he will conclude that aesthetic 
(and, let us not forget, ethical) features of things only appear to belong in the 
world, not that they have a sure place there. To save us from that sorry conclusion 
he will say we should turn attention away from the object and concentrate on the 
subject instead, a figure who has hitherto been kept firmly in the background. 

The move is well attested in the history of the subject, as is evident from the 
account Moore gives of ‘nature’ in Principia Ethica. ‘By nature then I do mean... 
that which is the subject matter of the natural sciences, and also of psychology.” The 
surprise that inclusion of psychology in this formulation is likely to induce in the 
reader should disappear when we reflect that on naturalistic assumptions subjects’ 
psychological states have a real claim to be part of the world either because they 
fall under strict laws (of psychology—yet to be discovered)” or because they must 
ultimately be reducible to appropriately amenable physical properties of the 
subjects whose states they are. On this assumption, when it comes to making 


14 Ibid., my emphasis. 
13 The novelty of the science of psychology is frequently called in aid as a reassurance that the laws 
that elude the searcher are waiting to be found. Above we saw Zola doing just this as early as 1880. 
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cognitive sense of ethical claims, it is clearly the psychological state of the subjects 
that matter and not those of the world that is responsible for those states. Cer- 
tainly this is how things have seemed to English theorists of the mid-nineteenth 
century and beyond whose ethics was conducted in terms of the computations of 
Bentham’s felicific calculus or its descendants. 

In the aesthetic arena the naturalist might well find encouragement here in 
Hume’s and in Kant’s insistence on the importance of the subjective aspect of the 
matter. Let us suppose that he takes as canonical Kant’s explanation of the 
beautiful at CJ §9 (ad finem) as ‘that which pleases universally without a concept’. 
Then he might say if we are to acknowledge the beautiful and other aesthetic 
characteristics of things as having any real purchase on the world, given the 
admitted impossibility of reducing them to such physical states of the objects as 
would satisfy naturalistic requirements, there is no alternative but to identify the 
truly beautiful in terms of the responses that the contemplation of objects is liable 
to produce, the delight, pleasure, or enthusiastic engagement that people take in 
them. In the formula just quoted Kant puts his finger on this in just the right way, 
stressing the psychological responses that lend a reality to a beauty we tend to 
project upon the objects of our gaze while at the same time pointing out how 
unrevealing of the object itself such assertions are. If that is how the beautiful is 
to be treated, so too must we treat the rest of the aesthetic panoply. Thus the 
naturalist may reason. 

In ‘A Sensible Subjectivism?’ David Wiggins points out how very unattractive 
this position is when taken au pied de la lettre. If we were to abstract entirely from 
the objects of our attention as the Kantian picture suggests, we should be forget- 
ting that our responses, of pleasure, of distaste, of amusement, of curiosity, and so 
on, are themselves intentional in nature. They are directed at specific properties 
of objects, and we need to make this quite explicit because it is only in terms of 
the objects and their properties that we manage to differentiate between one 
response and another at any but the crudest experiential level. However, so far as 
our aesthetic responses go, the properties that are in question, to which we need 
to be able to allude in specifying those responses at a degree of resolution that 
differentiates usefully between one and another, are precisely those aesthetic 
properties that the naturalist is now hoping to explicate in terms of our psycho- 
logical states. Curiously enough, his enthusiasm for the psychological leads to a 
diminution of its richness; as we focus on it to the exclusion of all else, so it fades 
away. 

Nor should we forget that there are all sorts of reasons why any independently 
detectable response can be evoked. We do not, for instance, only laugh at the 
comic but sometimes also at the embarrassing or the shocking; it is not only the 


16 Against this background we can see Nietzsche’s jibe in Götzendämmerung (‘Sprüche und Pfeile’ §6) 
that ‘man does not strive for happiness: only the English do that’ as an early repudiation of ethical 
naturalism. : 
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obscene that provokes disgust. Again it is by reference to the nature of the objects 
closely described that we shall distinguish between the genuinely comic and the 
merely risible, the obscene and the revolting, and so on. 

Thirdly, the psychological move neglects one feature of Kant’s explication 
that has so far been passed over, namely his recognition of the exemplary and 
normative nature of our pleasure in the beautiftl—normative in the sense that 
it makes our pleasure a response that the object merits (in a phrase of John 
McDowell’s). This should make us reflect that when we look at our responses of 
delight to things of beauty that we encounter and ask what would make it true 
that our response is a merited response, there is simply no point in looking further 
inwards to explain that. Our only hope is to look more closely at the nature of the 
object that elicits that response. So the naturalist’s attempt to account for the 
reality of the aesthetic (or for that matter the ethical) in terms of psychology 
alone, as he conceives of it, and setting the objects themselves to one side, is 
doomed to failure. 


II. NATURALISM WITHOUT SCIENTISM? 


Where does this leave us? I have taken naturalism to be a thesis both about par- 
ticulars and about their properties. Nothing said in the previous sections has 
impugned the thought that particulars that have an aesthetic character are items 
in the world subject to the laws of physics. (Neither have I suggested that all 
works of art are physical objects. Works of music and poetry, for example, are 
surely not.) The naturalism I have found unacceptable is one that sees the real 
features that things have either being such as can be directly subsumed under 
terms that work hard in the theories of natural science or else are reducible to 
such terms. In full generality naturalism is a false doctrine, because the aesthetical 
(and ethical) properties of things and events (works of art and their performances, 
natural objects, and artefacts on the one hand, men and their deeds on the other) 
are neither directly subsumed by science nor are reducible to the terms of 
science, and this is true whether we seek a naturalistic basis of the aesthetic either 
in the objects that give rise to our responses or to the subjects whose responses 
those objects evoke. There may indeed be a raft of other properties that admit of 
naturalistic treatment, but those of ethics and aesthetics are not among them. 

Despite the initial positive thrust of his doctrine the naturalist will fear at this 
point that we are obliged to write off such characteristics of things as not having 
a genuine existence in the world as some sort of delusive projection of human 
fancy. However, his reason for thinking that this is forced on us is so far founded 
only on his commitment to the scientism of the late nineteenth century. What 
would really be needed to get us to this sorry point would be the conviction that 
there is no other way to handle aesthetic (and ethical) terms that would enable us 
to make true statements with their help. It is far from clear that this cannot be 
done. 
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Let us go back to the point where we left the discussion between Hume 
and Kant. First, the moral Hume invites us to draw from the example about the 
metallic-tasting wine would be badly put by identifying aesthetic qualities with 
those mathematizable objective features of things responsible for the experience 
that gives rise to our judgements. Hume himself would very likely concur. In the 
ninth paragraph of his essay he says that 


to check the sallies of the imagination, and to reduce every expression to geometrical 
truth and exactness, would be the most contrary to the laws of criticism (because it 
would produce a work, which by universal experience has been found the most 
insipid and disagreeable). 


This rejected view is sometimes encapsulated in the seventeenth-century denial 
that beauty and the rest are ‘real’ properties of objects, where this usage (found 
originally in Galileo’s talk of ‘primi e reali accidenti’) associates what is real with 
what Locke later identified as the primary qualities. This reminder of a past way 
of talking immediately alerts one to the alternative of considering aesthetic 
properties as somewhat akin to the secondary qualities, ones which are not ‘really’ 
in the object in the seventeenth-century way of talking, that is they are not non- 
relative properties of objects, but whose possession by the object is real enough in 
our modern sense of that term, that is they are properties the possession of which, 
although not specifiable except in relation to our ways of picking them out in our 
experience, does permit us to say truly that that jam is sweet, this smoke is acrid, 
and that sheet of paper pale grey. 

In §57 of the Critique Kant comes down in favour of treating beauty not as a 
determinate concept (one governed by strict objective criteria of application). He 
does, however, allow that the judgement of taste must be based on some concept 
(or property), since otherwise he thinks it would not enjoy the universal validity 
that it does. So he infers that we must have to do with am indeterminate concept 
instead. Unfortunately, he then goes on to identify the indeterminate concept 
with the supersensible substrate of phenomena, but this mishap very probably 
stemmed from his looking for something in itself indeterminate for the indeter- 
minate concept to refer to. What he failed to appreciate was that a concept that is 
indeterminate need not refer to a thing (or property) that is indeterminate at all, 
but only that it should be indeterminate what thing or property it refers to. 
Correcting for this mistake, Kant could well have said that a beautiful object is 
one that has some feature or other that produces the universal response of pleas- 
ure, and that at least comes discernibly close to a secondary quality account of the 
matter. 

Without endorsing the secondary quality model in the version Locke gave of it 
at Essay ILviii.to (where the redness of an object is identified with the object’s 
liability to produce the experience of red) we can acknowledge that for present 
purposes it is highly suggestive. (i) It does not identify the quality with the 
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ground of the liability—the initial naturalistic suggestion mooted and rejected in 
the last section; (ii) it points to the need to account for the truth of assertions like 
‘x is red’ by introducing properties that can only be adequately and informatively 
described in terms of our experience (here the appearance of red); (iii) the 
experience that we allude to in describing them itself makes reference to that very 
property (namely the property red); and (iv) it makes no pretence of offering a 
reduction of the secondary qualities naturalistically to the primary ones and yet at 
the same time declines to dispute their right to a place in the world.” 

What is remarkable and suggestive here is that in the case of Lockean secondary 
qualities it is the experiential response that serves to specify the property in 
question, people’s sensitivities, that is, and there is no way in which closer 
specification could be achieved in terms of some more ‘objective’ measure. The 
naturalists’ mistake was to think that the only properties the world could contain 
were those that permitted of ‘objectivization’. But here we see that we are dealing 
with properties that of their very nature cannot be objectivized. To embark on 
such a course merely changes the subject. And we may reflect that just as the 
nature of the objective features of the world are liable to be more precisely picked 
out with the advance of the sciences, so the boundaries of the subjective features 
of things will be fixed by the limits of our capacities to come to experience things 
in discriminating ways. 

Is this a result that the naturalist could live with? Not, of ccurse, as long as he 
insists on the scientism he inherited from the nineteenth century. But otherwise 
why not? The pursuit of a secondary quality analogy gives us a way of offering a 
viable philosophical account of how sentences attributing aesthetic properties to 
things could be true. It conforms perfectly happily to two leading concerns of 
philosophical naturalism I pointed to at the start of the last section: in the 
aesthetic arena it does not find itself endorsing the existence of supernatural 
beings and properties, nor does it endorse existences other than those we 
find cognitively accessible. All that has given way is the over-restrictive view 
of how far cognition can extend and what the appropriate rules of proof should 
be. As Hume himself pertinently observed (in a slightly different context): 
‘theories of abstract philosophy, systems of profound theology have prevailed 
during one age: in a successive period they have been universally exploded’ 
(‘Standard’, para. 26). 

The only other remark that I have to make is this: the rehabilitated naturalist of 
the earlier style may still feel he needs greater assurance than has been 
forthcoming that those aesthetic properties whose patents of existence I have 


1 True, sometimes Locke does equate the quality with the experience of the quality, as when he says 
that objects have no colour in the dark (see Essay II.viii.18,19), but this is quite inconsistent with his 
theoretical stance on the matter at Essay Il.viii.1o. He himself insists on the distinction between 
qualities and ideas of qualities, and this inconsistency simply runs the two together (in just the way 
that Berkeley took to be mandatory and with such disastrous results). 
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sought to ratify have not been left too thoroughly mysterious to clear even the 
first hurdle. It may seem as if refusing to identify aesthetic properties other than 
in terms of what refined human responses can be brought to recognize implies 
they have been exiled from the natural world altogether. But this would be 
mistaken. If we think of the dumpy and the dainty, it is evident that these 
complex (though perfectly familiar) properties are not identical with any purely 
physical properties of things, but they could not be possessed by the teapot and 
the teaspoons but for the physical constitution that they have. Being dumpy is not 
possible without a physical constitution of the right sort, and a truly dumpy 
object’s ceasing to be dumpy is a change that comes about in a physical object 
only if the appropriate physical changes befall it. In cases such as these the 
aesthetic features of my tea service supervene on the objective nature of its 
elements without being identical with any of them. That is one major way they 
have their place in the world of physical objects without mystery.® 

But surely, mystery there still is, the naturalist will retort. For to take the 
secondary quality analogy seriously and to say, as I have, that the responses by 
which we mark out the secondary qualities have to be identified in terms of the 
properties to which they are responses, abounds with mystery the moment it is 
recalled that in the secondary quality case, as Locke envisages, it the properties 
in question were nothing other than the liability the object has to elicit such 
responses. Transferring that model to the aesthetic domain will not do at all, and 
if nothing more can be said, then the threatened negative conclusion we have 
envisaged looms over us. 

That may indeed be right. But there is light at the end of the tunnel, I think, if 
only we emend Locke’s original dispositional account of the secondary qualities. 
Pale grey is the property of paper that we see, the acridity the property of the 
smoke we smell, and sweetness the property of the jam we taste. None of these 
are simply dispositions to evoke such sensible experiences, for the dispositions are 
not things we see, smell, and taste. True, pale grey things do have this disposition, 

‘just as they have the particular light reflecting texture that they do, but neither is 
identical with the secondary property. That, the property of being red, is different 
from both but superveniently dependent upon them. It is not a mystery because 
we detect it in perception, can distinguish it from other such properties, and tie it 
down to the physical world in these ways." If we can say that about the secondary 
qualities a similar reflection becomes available when we move to their close 
cousins in the aesthetic or ethical arena.” 


18 It is tempting to see just such a suggestion in the offing in Moore’s remark at Principia Ethica §121 
quoted in the body of the text above. 


1 The suggestion is worked out in some detail in Colin McGinn, ‘Colours, Another Look’, Journal 
of Philosophy (1996). 

2 Close cousins and no more, if only for the reason that the aesthetic properties of things we are 
sensitive to are normative in a way the familiar secondary qualities are not. See J. H. McDowell, 
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IV. LITERARY NATURALISM REFORMED? 


At the start I said that the naturalistic literary programme and naturalistically 
pursued philosophical aesthetics have close links. It has become apparent that 
they were both bound to come to grief and that the source of their grief is the 
same, to wit an over-hasty commitment to a scientism fostered by the spectacular 
successes of the natural sciences in the late nineteenth century. The response I 
have suggested in the philosophical domain, in the domain of philosophical 
aesthetics, has sought to preserve the central tenets of an earlier, more relaxed 
naturalism by shedding the scientistic burden. That might at least raise the 
question whether a humanized literary programme too might not have been 
envisagable.that was recognizably ‘naturalistic’ but undeformed by the scientistic 
obsessions that in fact drove it. If so, I submit, it would have had room for these 
two features and still not lend itself to assimilation with the realism from which 
it sought to distinguish itself. First, it could sensibly explore not so much the 
(supposedly uniform) workings of human society and its individual members’ 
lives, as construct its plots around various really possible ways in which social and 
personal pressures can bear upon the lives that they affect. Second, rather than 
think of his scenarios as testing general hypotheses with a view to discovering or 
illustrating how things regularly work, the reformed naturalist could envisage his 
work as helping us to find out what to make of the situations he imagines in 
humane and affective terms. Thereby he may contribute to the development of 
our capacities for reflective response to situations outside the novel. Not so much 
discovery of how the world works as discovery of what we may make of its 
multifarious possible workings. To do something to realize that possibility is 
surely to play a part in ameliorating our human lot, not as he originally envisaged, 
by enabling us to change it through theoretical understanding, but more by 
showing us how to understand it in humane terms, and thus making it*more our 
own. Perhaps some of the success of the novels of that naturalist par excellence, 
Zola, derives less from their proximity to the naturalistic programme as he 
expounded it than from their conformity to these more attainable and more 
humane goals. 
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SOUNDING THE DEPTHS 
R. A. Sharpe 


PHILOSOPHERS who examine the problem of profundity in music tend to assume 
that profundity in the other arts is a fairly perspicuous notion. I am not at all sure 
that it is. Indeed any discussion of what is profound in music had best start by 
considering what we mean by ‘profound’ both within the ‘representational arts’ as 
they are called, as well as more generally. But given my opening remarks, it will 
not be surprising that I do not find it easy to discover unequivocal examples of 
profundity either in the arts or outside. In the nature of the case some readers will 
dispute the instances I give, claiming that they are not ‘profound’. Still, we can 
but try and the undertaking does seem a precondition of tackling the topic. 

So I begin with a few observations about profound aperçus. What do we 
describe as profound? What observations might be profound? It was profound of 
Christ to propose that we love our enemies. Wittgenstein’s observations on 
privacy strike me as profound. One might say that what these fairly unequivocal 
cases of profound remarks have in common is that, in some sense, they open up 
possibilities. The remark of Christ shows us ways in which we could behave; 
perhaps through the exercise of imagination we see that when we harm our 
enemies we hurt their innocent children. Once we recognize this we are no 
longer able to subscribe to a morality like that of the Iliad or the American 
Western, which seem not much distinct in sophistication. Then again a great 
moralist may draw our attention to something which we might have overlooked 
and, once again, bring to the centre of our attention a thought which, though we 
feel we always knew it, comes across as a salutary reminder. Samuel Johnson said, 
in terms prescient of Wittgenstein, that men need rather to be reminded than 
informed. Reflecting on our tendency to think better of our lives and our 
activities than they perhaps deserve, he remarks that an unsuccessful author 
conceals his own unimportance to himself with the thought that works of genius 
make their way slowly in the world. Perhaps this thought comes as no surprise; 
that would not, in my book, prevent it being profound if profound it is. But 
sometimes Johnson surprises as well. Writing of our customary lack of self- 
knowledge, he remarks that there is very little hypocrisy in the world.. What there 
is is an abundance of self-deception in its various forms. Johnson’s observation is 
somewhat disconcerting; he tries to change our general view of our fellow men 
much as Wittgenstein changes our approach to philosophical problems by trying 
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to get us to ‘change our picture’, as the saying-goes. These remarks open up 
possibilities; they help us to judge in ways in which we might otherwise not. 

It is worth observing as well that it is not often the case that literature is 
profound because it contains profound remarks of the sort mentioned in my 
opening. For it is hard to think of examples of profound observations in 
literature. If one does meet a nugget of wisdom in a novel, it tends to stand out as 
rather self-conscious. In any case, many of the profoundest moments in literature 
are moments which are not profound because of what is stated or implied. King 
Lear’s closing lines are so moving that many of us feel, like Samuel Johnson, that 
they cannot be borne. When Lear, with Cordelia dead in his arms, asks ‘Why 
should a dog, a horse, a rat have life, and thou no breath at all?’, he says nothing 
which is other than commonplace and it is partly the audacity of such simplicity 
which is astonishing. But what is commonplace here is deeply affecting; compare 
it with Oscar Wilde’s ludicrous attempt at being deep at the end of “The Ballad of 
Reading Jail’. 


And all men kill the thing they love, 
By all let this be heard. 

Some do it with a bitter word, 
Some with a flattering word. 

The coward does it with a kiss 

The brave man with a sword 


There is an important lesson here. If I say that these remarks strike me as being 
evidently false, I have already made a judgement about them. For the apparent or 
superficial falsity of a line is, of course, no bar to interpretation. Quite the 
contrary. It is often the evident falsity of a metaphor which invites interpretation. 
So to say, given the literary context, that these lines are false is already to have 
indicated that their literary value is nugatory. In other words the decision to 
dismiss a work of literature as false, or even as immoral, is parasitic on a previous 
judgement that the sentiments are trite, or self-indulgent, or, as in this case, 
downright embarrassing as well. The point is that we judge that these words are 
not worth excavating. Interpretation is not worth the bother. When literature is 
profound it is usually for reasons quite other than because it contains profound 
thoughts. We judge great literature to be interpretable and in the process of 
interpretation we may arrive at some thoughts which are deep. But, as the case of 
King Lear exemplifies, it can be profound for other reasons, perhaps because it 
says effectively something about the reactions, possibly in extremis, of at least some 
imaginable individuals. ; 

Much music, of course, shows the latter sort of profundity through the setting 
of words and the illumination of dramatic action. A great dramatic composer may, 
through music, comment on the action or the character of the protagonists. 
Consider the entry of Peter Grimes at the trial scene which opens Britten’s 
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eponymous opera. The clerk hammers out the oath, ‘I swear by almighty God’. 
Peter’s reply is slower, quieter, and the music slides into a remote key. Nothing in 
the text or action tells us of the unworldly and incompetent outsider as the music 
does. It does, I think, comment profoundly on Peter’s character. I say this partly 
because it determines our assessment of Peter. Through that opening scene we 
are encouraged to feel a sympathy for Peter which never completely disappears, 
though it is eroded by his violence and self-pity. We can find analogies in music 
which has no overt programme and does not set words. Ravel’s ‘La Valse’ has 
been much discussed, some choosing to see its development from inarticulate 
mutterings into a fully fledged waltz theme which ends in an orgy of apparently 
despairing frenzy as a comment on the collapse of bourgeois society as reflected 
in the birth and death of that most characteristic form, the Viennese waltz. Of 
course, its profundity as a comment, if profound it is, cannot be separated from 
its musical quality. Much the same applies to Mahler’s Sixth Symphony 
(composed, unlike the Ravel, before the First World War rather than after) which 
can seem like a premonition of the dreadfully violent century which has just 
passed.' 

As far as the profundity of music is concerned, the problems lie with what is 
called ‘pure’ or ‘absolute’ music—what Peter Kivy calls ‘music alone’. Not many 
will deny that opera is capable of the sort of profound observation I have tried 
to exemplify. But music which neither sets words or dramatic action nor has a 
programme is different. Of this what can be said? So far, of the ways in which 
something may be profound, two strike me as particularly relevant to ‘pure 
music’. The first is that what is profound may offer some novel perspective; it 
opens possibilities. The second stresses the place of interpretation. But there is 
a prior issue. How could instrumental music be profound at all? It contains no 
assertions and makes no representations. Kivy, who raised this question, thinks 
that representational art can be profound because of its content, but that this 
option is unavailable for pure music.? Before considering his suggestions it is 
worth reflecting briefly on the idea, or ‘ideal’ as it often has been, of ‘music alone’ 
or ‘pure music’ as it used to be called in opposition to ‘programme music’. (The 
higher grading implied in the use of the word ‘pure’ is very significant.) The 
paradigm of pure music is instrumental music though there are cases of the voice 
being used as a wordless instrument. (Rachmaninov’s ‘Vocalise’ is one of many 
examples.) The concept of pure music is, almost certainly, a nineteenth-century 
construction connected with the philosophical view of music as autonomous and 
1 Certainly in live performances by Tennstedt. 


2 Peter Kivy, Music Alone (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 1990), pp. 203-204. See also Peter Kivy, 
Philosophies of Arts (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1997); Jerrold Levinson, ‘Musical Profundity 
Misplaced’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 50 (1992), pp. 58-60; Aaron Ridley, ‘Profundity 
in Music’, in Alex Neil and Aaron Ridley, Arguing about Art: Contemporary Philosophical Debates (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1995). 
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non-referential and linked also with formalism.? Now Kivy is, of course, a very 
relaxed formalist in as much as a good deal of his work has been about the basis 
on which we ascribe expressive predicates to music. We describe it as energetic or 
grave, exuberant or solemn, and the predicates we use typically, though not 
invariably, also describe the manner of human beings. 

But once we allow this, we are on a slippery slope on which we slide away from 
the idea of pure music. If music expresses, the expressive vocabulary must be 
dependent upon its culture of origin. There is no easy stopping place. We cannot 
describe music of the seventeenth century as sentimental, bourgeois, neurotic, 
kitsch, sanctimonious, maudlin or faux-naive. Yet there are pieces by Schumann, 
Richard Strauss, Schoenberg, Saint-Saéns, Gounod, Tchaikovsky, and Mahler for 
which these epithets are perfectly apt.‘ The fact is that we do not notice how 
much information we introduce from the culture of origin into our assessment of 
this music. We fail to see it because this all belongs to a common understanding 
of the history of our culture which we do not need to articulate. Nevertheless 
these descriptions are culture relative. Certain cultures at certain times are such 
that these features are possible. And once we see this, we see that we cannot 
judge music in isolation from the general features of its culture in the way that 
formalism invites. Any strenuous defence of the autonomy of music will fly in 
the face of these facts and its application will involve costs. For example, the 
interpretation of music in performance depends upon the player or players having 
some general idea of its character and what character it can have is a function of 
its culture of origin. The player of Schubert needs to decide on the precise 
expressive character of the movement in order to marshall his decisions about 
tempos, shading, and articulation. It is not an issue he can duck. So it is not at all 
surprising that music theorists who wish to examine music as a formal system 
stick to the notation and eschew the messy business of interpretation. 

I do not know how much Peter Kivy would disagree with this—perhaps not at 
all—though he does describe music alone as sustaining ‘image-less listening’ and 
the music as possessing syntax but no semantics and, of course, he thinks it has an 
‘emotional cast’.° Given that I think that the music of Schoenberg offers more to 
the listener who associates it with the Vienna of Klimt, Freud, Schiele, Musil, 
Schnitzler, and Adolf Loos as well as Mahler, what part do images play in this? I 
find it hard to say. It is more a sort of conceptual surround, 2 web of associations 
which makes the music live. My suggestion is that we should see pure music as 
lying on a spectrum at one end of which are works which were primarily created 
as exercises, many of Bach’s keyboard works being examples (though of course 


3 See Lydia Goehr, The Quest for Voice (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1998), esp. pp. 22—23 and 92~94. 
4 I suggest the Leiderkreis, the Sinfonia Domestica, the Kammersinfonie no. 1, Symphony 3 
‘The Organ’, the St Cecilia Mass, the last movement of the Pathétique Symphony and the last 
movement of the Fourth Symphony respectively as cases in point. 


Kivy, Music Alone, p. 21, pp. 8-9. 
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they are far more than exercises), but which include works that are very deeply 
embedded in their culture of origin. So I deny that most ‘absolute music’ is as 
absolute as it seems. Since it draws its expressive features from the culture of 
origin, it will have at least these points of contact and maybe more. I also deny 
that much of what is called ‘absolute music’ is superior to the rest. A prejudice in 
favour of ‘pure music’ will also distort our judgements. By common consent, the 
love-scene from Berlioz’s Romeo and Juliet is one of the greatest pieces of 
orchestral music to have been composed in the Romantic era. I would say that it 
is almost a paradigmatic example of musical profundity. Yet its structure can only 
be understood through a detailed knowledge of Shakespeare’s play.® 

We may, by now, seem rather far from the question of profundity in what is 
called ‘pure’ or ‘absolute’ music but it is not so. We can relate it to my opening 
thoughts. Remember that I stressed two ideas, that of ‘showing possibilities’ and 
that of interpretation. Now Peter Kivy argues that music is profound in as much 
as it shows the possibilities of musical sound.’ Bach’s Fugue no. 18 in ‘The 
Well-Tempered Clavier Book One’ is a good example; Tovey rightly describes it 
as ‘one of the profoundest in the whole Forty-Eight’. (As an example of the purest 
of ‘pure music’ this provides an excellent test case.) Profound music could also 
show the possibilities of harmony. Of Mozart’s late pieces for the piano, the G 
major ‘Gigue’ K. 574 or the ‘Adagio’ K. 540, which Arthur Hutchings places with 
two other short pieces as Mozart’s finest for solo piano (reserving the crown 
amongst all Mozart’s piano music for the rarely heard ‘Adagio’), we might well 
say that they offer us the possibilities of harmonic complexity undreamt of until 
late-ish Beethoven. Kivy goes on to say that we are tempted to say that Bach’s 
music is ‘about’ the possibilities of contrapuntal writing, about the possibilities of 
musical sound itself. (A temptation I would resist.) 

Now we might think that ‘showing the possibilities’ amounts to having a 
potential influence. A work which ‘shows the possibilities’ makes available to 
later composers a new range of expressive devices. Certainly Bach’s contrapuntal 
mastery influenced composers as diverse as Mozart, Beethoven, and Brahms, and 
such profundity is close to the profundity of the aperçu described in my opening 
remarks. For the profound utterance also suggests possibilities for us. But there 
are composers who have expanded the ‘language of music’ without being in any 
way profound. Liszt is perhaps an obvious example and one I shall return to. 
Equally, of course, music can be profound without enlarging the scope of the 
art. Some of Bach’s cantatas are both conservative and deep. Later I shall suggest 
that ‘possibility’ can also be fruitfully linked to the matter of interpretation in per- 
formance, though I shall need to reserve a place for the aspects Kivy describes. 


6 See Julian Rushton, Berlioz: Romeo and Juliet (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P. [Cambridge Music 
Handbooks], 1994). 


7 Kivy, Music Alone, p. 210. 
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So, setting aside the question of ‘possibilities’ for the moment, is there 
anything else to be said about ‘profundity’? It might well seem that the standard 
‘account of musical expressiveness accepted, with variations, by most writers in 
the field might do the job here. Profound music has the properties which 
profound utterances of people have, albeit with some subtractions. The man 
making a profound utterance speaks slowly and weightily, often with pregnant 
pauses whilst the next stage is under consideration, and then, with a sense of 
release, the passage takes flight. It is indeed much what we find in the opening of 
the slow movement of the ‘Hammerklavier’, of which Dvorak said to a pupil, ‘If 
anything is profound in music, it is this.” (And we may well add, pace Kivy, that if 
anything enlarged the possibilities of piano-writing, it was this.) 

So expressive features allow for a profundity of manner. But there is an obvious 
difficulty. There is a difference between the genuinely deep and the merely 
portentous. Samuel Johnson remarked that “To be grave of mien and slow of 
utterance; to look with solicitude and speak with hesitation, is attainable at will; 
but the show of wisdom is ridiculous.’® Equally, plenty of music is pseudo- 
profound. How do I pick out the genuine? Kivy offers some help here. Despite 
his reservations about the applicability of ‘profound’, he suggests that profound 
music is ‘matchlessly executed’ and has ‘consummate craftsmanship’.? Now 
this I think helps but not enough. I can still find music which is technically 
accomplished but pseudo-profound. Gorecki will not be an example because his 
music is too easily achieved, but Liszt’s music might, particularly his religious 
music.’° Even if we could set this aside because of its programmatic connotations 
(and I have suggested that there is no reason to do so), we are not out of the 
woods. Treat this just as pure music and it still seems false, and that is because 
there is a certain meretricious glorying in technical wizardry, a tendency always to 
go for the flashy effect, which puts many off Liszt. The music of Liszt, when it 
attempts depth, fails. All that it produces is a semblance, the manner without the 
matter. 

Now this leads us, once more, away from formalism. We need to know 
something of the history and development of music to make such an assessment. 
It is Liszt’s particular place in the history and development of music which causes 
his music to have the character it has. His is the bogus spirituality of the 
nineteenth-century cosmopolitan virtuoso and rake; half great artist, half circus- 
performer. It is, too, the constant suspicion that the expressive features are 


8 Samuel Johnson, The Idler, no. 51, in Selected Essays, ed. W. J. Bate (New Haven, CT: Yale U.P., 
1968). 
9 Kivy, Music Alone, pp. 210-211. 


© Say the piano Legends (on St Francis), the Dante symphony, the organ variations on BACH, less 
so the later vocal music like ‘Christus’. Michael Tanner suggested to me that Mendelssohn’s 
religious music provides plenty of examples of the pseudo-profound. He is right, I think, but Liszt, 
for reasons which will become apparent, is a more useful example for me here. 
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contaminated by Liszt’s concern with himself and with his own private losses." 
And then it seems that only somebody who is sufficiently musically sophisticated 
will see the pseudo-profundity of these works. You need to know something of 
his predecessors and contemporaries. Take some other examples! To see the depth 
of Haydn’s op. 77 slow movements requires some awareness of the complexity 
and intellectual concentration that, in old age, gave way to an apparent artlessness. 
There is another use of ‘profound’. Many casual listeners find Mozart pretty 
rather than profound. Such listeners do not know enough to know that Mozart’s 
last piano concerto is deep despite its apparent naivety. Of course, other 
unsophisticated listeners may be moved. In which case, if the word ‘profound’ is 
in order it now operates as an intensifier. All that it means is that these people are 
profoundly moved by it and ‘profound’ requires an expressionist account. 
Profound music is what moves people profoundly.” I will say no more about this 
at the moment, but I want shortly to give a more privileged position to this 
phenomenological aspect of profundity than some other writers do. 

The second feature I picked out in connection with profundity was inter- 
pretation. The word ‘profound’ refers to that which is deep or hidden. In the arts 
what is concealed is brought out by interpretation and what we bring out imparts 
a character both to the part and the whole. Profundity implies the absolute 
necessity for interpretation. Some of the works which I have mentioned, say the 
slow movement of the ‘Hammerklavier’, are very taxing for the interpreter. Faced 
with those opening chords, the problem of deciding what weight they should 
have or how they should be voiced is paralysing for any but the very good or the 
foolhardy in a way which, say, the piano music of Chabrier certainly is not. One 
problem is that there seem to be so many different and defensible ways of 
articulating this music. A profound interpretation, which will necessarily be of 
profound music, will be one in which the detail adds up. There will be the 
impression that the player has thought through his decisions in a way which is 
absent from a mere run-through. Indeed, as Frank Kermode suggests with 
reference to literature, there seems to be a correlation between depth and the 
potentiality for a multiplicity of interpretations. 

There is, I suggested, a phenomenological aspect to the issue of profundity, 
something that Ridley recognizes and Kivy, I think, does not. Obviously, for any 
writer on this topic, the evaluative element must be prominent. To say that a 
work is profound is to place it amongst the greatest of human achievements and 
to say this must be to grant that it will move the prepared listener. But the aspect 
I want to concentrate upon is different again and it concerns the consequences of 


1! A point I owe to Professor Peter Willliams in correspondence. 
12 See Ridley, ‘Profundity in Music’. 
3 Rob Hopkins raised this issue when a version of this paper was read to a joint meeting of the 


British and German Societies for Aesthetics in Berlin in March 1999. I was helped by the 
comments of the other participants. 
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recognizing that a piece is profound. It is not so much to do with the 
phenomenological business of being moved deeply as with the form of response 
which profound music demands. It is about the form that reception takes. An 
initial reaction strikes me as being something like this. A pause is followed by a 
question. What can this mean?’ we ask ourselves. ‘What is concealed here?’ For 
profundity implies depth and, in the arts, depth requires deep interpretation, the 
bringing to the surface of what we would not otherwise see. In music this may be 
a thematic connection or it may be the expressive characterization of the music in 
a way that is not immediately obvious. A final and somewhat ambiguous example 
will help and throw up as well a few other complicating factors. 

Most Schubert piano sonatas contain wonderful moments, even fine move- 
ments, but he is always prone to weak passages or even passages of banality. The 
sonata that perhaps comes closest to working as a whole is the ‘A major’ D. 959 
but even this, the one sonata which stands on a par with Beethoven’s middle 
period sonatas, has an intendedly dramatic middle section in the slow movement 
which is little more than fustian, plenty of chromatic runs and fortissimo chords, 
before returning to the exquisite theme which opens the movement. What can 
the pianist do about it? The trick may be to present the music as bitter as well as 
violent. It dates from 1828, the last year of the composer’s life. He knew he had 
syphilis. So there may be some grounds for giving it this character. (At least this 
is the sort of consideration which will sway an interpreter.) Then the chromatic 
slides need to be turned into musical sneers by some means or other. 

This is a case of ‘deep’ interpretation. That is, it is not a case of emphasizing a 
feature of the music which can be immediately spotted by the player as lying on 
the surface of the notation. It is not like the business of emphasizing a theme 
which might otherwise be neglected. It is not even the case that an unobvious 
feature of the music is being highlighted. It is more a case of seeing what possible 
feature the music could have and so characterizing it. Should it be thought of as 
‘profound interpretation’? Well, we might be inclined in that direction given what 
I have just said. But against that is the suspicion that the music is being given a 
helping hand. Is it being made to sound more effective than it really is? Not only 
is the passage not of evident quality but the interpreter’s problems are in fact 
different and easier than those he faces when he attempts the ‘Hammerklavier’. 
That could be done in so many different ways, many of which might succeed, so 
many decisions have to be made, and they have to be rendered consistent, that the 
player feels like Buridan’s ass. Here it is a problem of finding at least one way in 
which the music works. 

The result might be a profoundly thoughtful performance but I am not sure it 
can be a profound performance of the passage in question because the passage is 
not itself profound (though there is much which is tremendous in this sonata and 
the trio of the scherzo is, I think, profound in more than one sense of that 
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word—here at least we have the possibility of a multiplicity of viable inter- 
pretations). 

What can I say to conclude? No one account of profundity in music will do. 
There are various things we might mean by saying that music is profound. Some 
profound music develops the ‘musical language’, increasing the expressive 
possibilities for subsequent composers though it may be profoundly influential 
without itself being profound. Where we have music that is profound and is also 
absolute music, then we can give some form of the standard account of how 
music sustains expressive predicates; but this will need to be supplemented by 
Kivy’s suggestion about technical competence and even there we may need some 
conception of the composer’s ‘authenticity’. But there will be some music in this 
category which is described as profound merely because the hearers find it 
‘profoundly’ stirring. Perhaps most important of all is the fact that profound 
music offers the possibility of multifarious interpretations. I have always felt that 
two of the more striking factors which distinguish works of art from other things 
that humans make and do are their possession of expressive characteristics and 
their openness to interpretation. For art paradigmatically has expressive features. 
What makes art different from mere craft is that we can describe it as poignant or 
as expressing nostalgia or violence. We can say this of a painting; we cannot say it 
of a chair. We can say it of much, if not of all music.” Mahler’s Fifth Symphony 
seems to me to express metropolitan life much as Biely’s ‘Petersburg’ does, with 
its nightmarish sense of rootlessness, the sudden shifts from the opulent to the 
tawdry, the threatening sense of the military. Music may be profound in 
displaying such features. It is a moot point, I think, how true it is of architecture. 
Certainly a Gothic cathedral might express aspiring spirituality, but what the 
house I live in expresses I do not know. Perhaps what I live in is no more than a 
machine for living. But art is also paradigmatically interpretable. For the 
expressive features of Mahler’s Fifth which I have listed are debatable and others 
may see other aspects. Art typically has the possibility of multiple interpretations 
which can be brought out in different ways—in different performances if we are 
concerned with the performing arts. It makes a rather satisfying coda to observe 
that the issue of profundity in music leads us back to more general consid- 
erations, the distinction between art and other artefacts and between art and the 
aesthetic. 


R. A. Sharpe, Department of Philosophy, University of Wales, Lampeter, Dyfed SA48 7ED. 
Email: r.a.sharpe@lamp.ac.uk 


4 I do think that much contemporary music is moving away from the humanist ideal (see my Music 
and Humanism [Oxford: Oxford U.P., forthcoming], esp. ch. 7). 
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THE HISTORICAL CONTINGENCY OF 


AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 
Brian Rosebury 


I 


IN THIS paper I shall argue that we should grant aesthetic value and significance to 
the associations, sometimes widely shared and sometimes exclusively personal, 
that become attached in our minds to the works of art we contemplate. Indeed I 
shall argue that the contemplation at a given moment of a given work of art (or of 
other objects, but I will not pursue the argument more widely) is inevitably a 
historically contingent act which derives its distinctive content, and so its value, 
partly from the associations which arise in consciousness as we contemplate. 

This view will, I think, be recognized at once as contraversial because it 
conflicts, or might appear to conflict, with a number of influential beliefs which 
dispose us to exclude associations from the realm of the aesthetic: with Kant’s 
claim that aesthetic judgement is ‘disinterested’; with the formalist doctrines of 
the sufficiency of form for aesthetic experience and the autonomy of aesthetic 
emotion from the emotions of historical life; and, not least, with the common- 
sense reflection that the work of art we are contemplating must be enjoyed and 
valued for what it is, and not for some other, arbitrary reason. In defending 
my view, I will try to suggest where the conflict with this Kantian/formalist/ 
common-sense consensus is a genuine conflict and where it may be an illusion. I 
am actually not convinced that we yet have a satisfactory account of associations 
and their role in our aesthetic life, and it may be that if one can be stated, some, 
though not all, points of contention will disappear. 

To establish that there is an unresolved theoretical problem, I turn first to a 
recent formulation of the dominant, anti-associationist, view—a formulation that 
promises to be forthright, but turns out to be unexpectedly ambivalent and 
puzzling. 


It is important to distinguish the meaning of a work of art from its associations. We 
do not always do this, since we are not always concerned to distinguish the meaning 
of a work from its meaning for me. Nevertheless, to say that a work of music is 
associated for me with certain feelings, experiences, memories, etc., is to say nothing 
about its musical character. . .. 

Sometimes an association seems to fuse with the aesthetic experience. When you 
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hear the opening of Vaughan Williams’s Fifth Symphony you are likely to think of the 
English landscape: and this thought is one in which the uncritical listener might 
wallow unscrupulously, since it is the occasion of so many comfortable emotions. For 
such a listener, the music is an excuse for his own emotion, a means to reverie. A 
more critical listener may also be reminded of the English landscape: but he will think 
of it only in so far as the thought involves attention to the music. The evocation fuses 
with the musical experience, and association then becomes expression.! 


Roger Scruton’s brisk distinction between ‘the meaning of a work’ (or its 
‘musical character’) and ‘its meaning for me’ is one that most philosophers will 
understand and most listeners readily accept, but it proves unexpectedly unclear 
whether, and if so on what conditions, my associations can for Scruton ever be 
legitimized as part of the aesthetic experience. At first glance Scruton may seem 
to be invoking the disinterestedness criterion against them: though the landscape 
images in his Vaughan Williams example are not founded on ‘interest’ in a 
directly sensual or instrumental sense, it is certainly arguable that they are what 
Kant calls ‘personal conditions’, conditions therefore of questionable relevance 
to any judgement of value that can claim universal validity.? Scruton eloquently 
disparages the temptations of the associative response (‘uncritical . . . wallow 
unscrupulously . . . comfortable emotions . . . an excuse’). Yet he stops short of 
actually expelling the thought about landscape entirely from the aesthetic realm: 
rather it must, to be compatible with ‘critical’ listening, ‘involve attention to the 
music’. But how exactly can a thought about landscape ‘involve’ attention to 
music? Or an association ‘fuse’ with the aesthetic experience? Or an evocation 
‘fuse’ with a musical experience? 

Metaphor does not seem to provide the answer. Elsewhere in The Aesthetics of 
Music Scruton argues that description of music is inescapably metaphorical, ‘not 
because music resides in an analogy with other things, but because the metaphor 
describes exactly what we hear, when we hear sounds as music’.? But that explana- 
tion provides no aesthetic legitimacy to the images triggered by association, since 
such images—unlike, say, indispensable metaphors such as ‘rise’ and ‘fall’— 
cannot be necessary to describe what we hear.* Later, reporting that ‘hearing the 
sound of the curlew, [his] mind is filled with memories of the Yorkshire moors’, 
Scruton contrasts such association of separable ideas with the “double inten- 
tionality’ of aesthetic experience, in which we intuit meaning in and only in the 


Roger Scruton, The Aesthetics of Music (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997), pp. 145-146. 
2 See Kant, The Critique of Judgement, trans. J. C. Meredith (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952), pp. 
44-48, 50-51. 
3 Scruton, Aesthetics of Music, p. 96. 
Scruton suggests, for example, that we could not make musical sense of the opening theme of 
Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony if we could not, empowered by our metaphorical resources of 
‘movement’, up’, ‘down’, etc., hear ‘the force that bears it aloft and then allows it to subside’ 
(Aesthetics of Music, p. 21 and cf. p. 52). 
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perception of the sensuous object. We see the human figure in looking at, and for 
only as long as we look at, the paint on the canvas; in contrast, according to 
Scruton, the Yorkshire moors reverie, though triggered by the sensory event of 
hearing the curlew’s cry, can outlast our attention to it. Scruton’s implied 
suggestion, then, is that the aesthetic experience is strictly bounded by attention 
to the sensuous object and the meaning it can bear: any element of the listener’s 
experience, however intense, that could survive the withdrawal of attention (even 
if it is present in consciousness simultaneously with attention to the music) is 
thus disqualified from the aesthetic realm proper. It is difficult to see that any 
association aroused by music could qualify according to this criterion, or ‘involve’ 
attention to the music in the sense that seeing the figure ‘involves’ attention to 
the paint on the canvas. 

Other writers have smiled at the naïveté of the associative response, while 
acknowledging its power. In Proust’s novel, Charles Swann hears in certain bars 
of Vinteuil’s violin sonata ‘the moment when night is falling among the trees . . . 
the static side of moonlight . . . the Bois de Boulogne plunged in a cataleptic 
trance’.© These images recall the circumstances in which, years earlier, Swann 
heard the music played: his metaphorical ‘reading’ of the music is an arbitrary, or 
at least fortuitous, product of the associative memory. It is just this kind of 
experience, of course, to which Proust’s novel assigns the most profound value. 
His narrator values the madeleine and the hawthorns not for their sensory 
qualities, let alone their ‘meanings’, but for the vitality of the associations they 
evoke.’ (The madeleine, considered as an artefact, may be said to carry a religious 
‘meaning’, but this is for Proust at most a handy fictional symbol for the 
metaphysical transcendence glimpsed through involuntary memory—we know 
that in the real world it was a mere piece of toast that Proust dipped in his tea.) 

In another important passage Proust reflects on certain 


pictures which were popular under the Second Empire because there was thought 
to be something about them that suggested Pompeii, which were then generally 
despised, and which are now becoming fashionable again for ane single and con- 
sistent reason (notwithstanding all the others that are advanced}, namely, that they 
suggest the Second Empire.8 


All of us, Proust implies, have at the disposal of our imagination a collection of 
supposed ‘pasts’—not only personal but collective ‘pasts’, assembled or blended 


5 Ibid., p. 227. 

6 Marcel Proust, Remembrance of Things Past, trans. C. K. Scott Moncrieff and T. Kilmartin 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1983), vol. I, pp. 574-575. 

Proust’s metaphysical explanation of the joy of involuntary memory—that it makes a moment of 
the past simultaneous with the present, and so allows us momentarily to transcend the order of 
time, to be liberated from the fear of death—will not be pursued here. 


Proust, Remembrance of Things Past, vol. 1, p. 78. 
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from memories, of artefacts, places, faces, sounds, smells, from recollected 
representations, descriptions, narratives. (It is not surprising that we often 
imagine with particular intensity the historical period just before we were born. 
When we are small children, and to a diminishing extent thereafter, we are 
surrounded by objects which pre-date our birth. We live amid pre-natal styles of 
dress, furniture, technology, food and drink, architecture, speech, music, enter- 
tainment; adults around us talk mainly of the pre-natal past. Equally, we are likely 
to imagine vividly the ‘pasts’ to which our present culture looks back most 
persistently.) Each of these imagined pasts can impart its distinctive flavour to any 
object we can associate with it, irrespective of whether the object, considered as 
the outcome of an intentional act, can credibly be said to express or to mean any 
part of the context our imagination provides. Charles Trenet, writing ‘La mer’ in 
1945, did not intend to express the atmosphere of post-war France, with which (or 
with an imagined version of which) his song is irresistibly associated by most 
listeners. Scruton remarks that ‘a galliard or a gavotte to which people once 
danced will not sound to our ears as it did to theirs; for we have only an imperfect 
conception . . . of the social background which gave sense to this kind of 
dancing’.? What he does not emphasize—though this is perhaps implicit in his 
remark, and in his subsequent justification of playing Bach on the modern 
piano®—is that historical distance, for better or worse, adds as well as subtracts: 
our own culture enables us to evolve a conception of a social background to such 
music, even if it is a semi-fictional conception manufactured out of the materials 
of a later time, out of academic histories or ‘historical’ films and novels, and we 
cannot readily divest ourselves of it when we listen. 

Popular music is, of course, especially notorious for its power to evoke 
associations. In certain cases (such as the 1936 song “These Foolish Things’), the 
content of a song itself deals eloquently with the associative power of objects and 
events, bringing about for many listeners a doubly Proustian response. Already 
inseparable from their imagined 1930s—the recorded singer’s voice and accent, as 
well as the musical style, may contribute to this effect—the song motivates 
them to think of their own comparable personal recollections. Are these associ- 
ative significances, so much in harmony with the explicit verbal meaning of 
the song, not part of the aesthetic experience? As Proust notes in discussing his 
Pompeian example, we are inclined to be embarrassed about the associative 
process, and to advance more ‘objective’ reasons for our pleasure if we can. Are 
we right to be embarrassed? 

I will argue that we should be less embarrassed than we currently are, and that 
the fact that our pleasure in works of art is contingent on our own historical 
perspective, on (what we imagine, rightly or wrongly, as) their historical contexts 
9 Scruton, Aesthetics of Music, pp. 444-445. 
10 Thid., pp. 445-446, and cf. pp. 447—450. 
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should be celebrated as an essential and indeed unavoidable part of aesthetic 
experience. I am using ‘historical’, here and throughout this paper, to refer to 
personal as well as public retrospects: in this sense every person’s total set of 
historical resources is unique even if it greatly overlaps with that of others. It is a 
commonplace of cultural theory that texts and other artefacts are understood and 
appreciated against the background of historical myths, but I mean much more 
than that, for example, many people are prone to read Shakespeare in the light of 
some deconstructable Tory myth of ‘Englishness’:!' I mean that, for each of us, 
objects of aesthetic attention subsist, like pearls in an ocean, in some part of a 
more or less rich and idiosyncratic imaginative medium, which though composed 
of common elements is unique for each of us because each of us is historically 
differently situated. Equally, it is a familiar claim of a certain kind of historically 
informed scholarship and criticism that the meaning of a past text can only be 
recovered by situating it within its own intertext of contemporaneous texts and 
discourses;’? but I am saying more than that, too: I wish to draw within the scope 
of aesthetics the embedding of particular objects in an associative medium which 
may scarcely at all reflect its recoverable intentional meaning. 


II 


I maintain that aesthetic experience is historically contingent: each of us is 
situated at a unique point in space and time from which we imagine a personal 
and collective history, and our enjoyment of any object of aesthetic attention is 
capable of being influenced by associations, that is, by our locating it within some 
part of that imagined history. The extent to which the ‘historical’ associations 
condition the quality of our experience is variable, and I do not deny the 
possibility of the enjoyment of pure forms, such as those of abstract painting, in a 
near ‘historical’ vacuum. Even so, looking at a Mondrian in Amsterdam—even if 
one knows absolutely nothing about Mondrian—may not be quite the same 
experience as looking at the same painting in New York or in a private house, 
even if the painting is identically hung and lit in all three cases. (If the painting is 
exhibited by itself in a white plastic cube, one still knows one is in a cube, at some 
known location in space and time.) I maintain that such cases simply represent 
the rarefied end of the associative spectrum, and that our understanding of the 
aesthetic life is distorted and impoverished if we attempt to dissociate from 
aesthetic experience the imagination of personal and collective history. 

This claim might be seen as the converse of an insight disclosed by Danto’s 


! See, e.g., J. Joughin (ed.), Shakespeare and National Culture (Manchester: Manchester U.P., 1997), 
chs 1, 3, 4, and passim. 


12 Exposition and debate of various versions of this view are to be found in EÈ D. Hirsch, Validity in 
Interpretation (New Haven, CT: Yale U.P., 1967); J. Tully (ed.), Meaning and Context: Quentin 
Skinner and his Critics (Oxford: Polity Press, 1988); H. Aran Veeser (ed.), The New Historicism (New 
York and London: Routledge, 1989). 
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discussion of indiscernible counterparts.” Just as works with identical physical 
properties can differ because of the historically contingent acts their creation 
performs, so a single artefact can give rise to many diverse experiences because of 
the historically contingent associations attached to it by each recipient. In each 
case, what is repeated from case to case (the physical properties common to the 
indiscernibles; the presentation of the artefact to a human being’s attention) is 
insufficient to account completely for the aesthetic significance of the event. The 
aesthetic response, like the creative act, is necessarily embedded in (personal and 
collective) history. 

In the rest of the paper I will try to support and clarify this thesis by defend- 
ing it against a number of objections, or groups of related objections, which I can 
anticipate may be offered. I do not suppose this rough-and-ready procedure to 
amount to a comprehensive defence of the thesis, but I hope at least to advance 
discussion of some important questions. I begin with what may be the hardest 
question of all to answer. 


OBJECTION 1: Before coming to the question whether it is expedient for us to stretch the 
concept of the aesthetic to include associations—how is the process whereby associations 
enter into our contemplation of objects supposed to work? Aren’t contemplating an object 
and associating other things with it distinct and independent types of mental event, which 
we are perfectly capable of separating in our consciousness? 


First, let us remember that, as I have shown by examples which most readers 
will be able to supplement from their own experience, the process whereby 
associations flavour our experience and judgement of an object does work. The 
problem is to explain what is happening in terms of some plausible psychological 
model. One such model might appropriate Scruton’s ‘double intentionality’, as 
an account of the act of apprehending in the sensuous properties of an object 
some idea, image, concept, or qualium which those properties do not materially 
contain, but add to the apparatus of psychological explanation a concept of 
‘simultaneous intentionality’. It is possible to attend to two things at once 
(simultaneous intentionality), and then to apprehend them as compounded into a 
third thing, or as one thing modified or flavoured or contextualized by the other 
(double intentionality). This model allows the double intentionality to involve 
associations as well as representations: as well as seeing a person in a painting 
where there is literally no person, just paint, we may see in its light a remembered 
light of our own, in the portrayed face a suffering we impute to the artist or recall 
in ourselves, or indeed merge our apprehension of its sensuous properties with 
the atmosphere of the house or gallery, the sound of falling rain, the day’s news. 


3 A. Danto, The Transfiguration of the Commonplace (Cambridge, MA: Harvard U.P., 1981), pp. 1-3. I 
am not, of course, saying Danto would accept this analogy. 
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Poet-theorists from Coleridge to T. S. Eliot (‘the noise of the typewriter and the 
smell of the cooking; in the mind of the poet these experiences are always 
forming new wholes’) have asserted just this possibility of the convergence of 
distinct apprehensions into a unique compound apprehension, and seen in its 
achievement a defining feature of the creative act.’ 

Such a theory implies a claim that the conscious mind can divide its attention, 
that there can, and perhaps normally are, distinct agencies or levels of attention in 
play at the same moment, and that there is a tendency for our consciousness to 
bind the simultaneously existing apprehensions together.'® For example, if my 
own experience is a representative one, the visual imagination cannot be entirely 
shut down while one is listening to music, or, for that matter, thinking about 
philosophy. (Closing one’s eyes does not, of course, help it to do so.) Sometimes, 
especially when one is merely thinking, the mind’s eye lingers, with minimal 
attention, on some quite unconnected scene; often, and especially when listening 
to music, there is an impression or illusion of convergence of the visual towards 
the auditory. On some occasions one imagines the music synaesthetically as 
‘visible’ (as E. M. Forster imagined apple-green piccolos and scarlet trumpets'®); 
or one’s actual visual experience may ‘look’ different, the movement of the 
music seeming vaguely to modify the Gestalt of the collective body of musicians 
or the line of roofs seen through the window; or fleeting images may present 
themselves—mostly, in my case, images as vague and imperfectly realized as 
those mental images we have of absent human beings, or of characters in novels, 
which are so far from resembling photographic representations that one can 
scarcely say that this or that feature is present, and which nonetheless have a 
definite identity. It seems probable that no perception, with the possible 
exception of intense pain or pleasure, can completely occupy the consciousness, 
and that mental agencies other than the currently dominant one are therefore 
always liable to generate material which is drawn into its gravitational field. The 
capacity for such an illusion of convergence allows the non-auditory association 
(such as the English landscape in the Vaughan Williams example) to attach itself, 
however irrationally, to the tones. 

The cognitive dynamics of such convergence require research beyond the 
scope or skill of this paper. I need hardly emphasize that I do not suppose that the 
‘mind’s eye’ views a moving picture of Norfolk wheatfields while, in an adjacent 
compartment of consciousness, the mind’s ear listens to Vaughan Williams. I 


1 S. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Engell and W. Jackson Bate (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
U.P., 1983), ch. 13, pp. 304-305; T. S. Eliot, “The Metaphysical Poets’ [1921], in Selected Essays 
(London: Faber and Faber, 1951), p. 287- 

15 See the discussion of the radically structured character of consciousness in J. R. Searle, The 
Rediscovery of the Mind (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1992), ch. 6. 

16 E, M. Forster, ‘Not Listening to Music’, Two Cheers for Democracy (London: Edward Arnold, 1972), 
p. 123. 
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would put it this way: when I listen to music, I seem, often, not so much to be 
looking into the music, as to be looking through the music into a world which is 
constituted largely by the music but also by other intentional contents, not always 
easily described, which seem to belong with the music. (Contrary: to what the 
denouncers of wallowing tend to suggest, I believe that I hear with attention 
more, rather than less, of the musical argument and texture in such states of 
reverie.) Alternatively—or simultaneously—the actual world that enters my 
awareness may condition what I hear in the music. Watching an ambitious 
twenty-year-old pianist perform a late Beethoven sonata, we admire the perfect 
technique while regretting the inevitable superficiality of expression, the imper- 
ceptiveness towards those depths of human experience which only maturity can 
penetrate. But if the performance were then to be broadcast, by mistake, as a 
recital by Alfred Brendel, can we be quite sure that we would not sincerely hear 
and commend in the very same tones the miraculous attainment of an ethereal 
nonchalance, ‘all passion spent’? Of course, in such cases we can try to re- 
nounce all associations, and attend to the music or the performance exclusively in 
terms of the intrinsic sensuous properties which are the medium of its ‘ex- 
pression. My point is that it is not only difficult, but often unrewarding, to do so. 
A person really capable of such self-denial would have a poorer, not a richer, 
aesthetic life. 


OBJECTION 2: Your claim, if true, renders aesthetic judgement wholly personal and 
arbitrary, since it means that every aesthetic experience of every person is strictly speaking 
unique: my aesthetic judgements cannot therefore have the claim to universal validity that 
Kant attributed to them. Moreover, your view disables us from making distinctions of 
value that we wish to make. For example, we praise great art for its timelessness, its ability 
to survive the historical. circumstances of its creation and to remain intelligible and moving 
in other cultures and later historical periods: but if all aesthetic experience is historically 
contingent, it is unclear how this practice can be sustained. A closely related distinction is 
between serious art, which transcends contextual associations, and popular art which 
sometimes depends for its effectiveness upon them—as you point out yourself. Naturally 
when we listen to Bob Dylan, much of our pleasure lies in remembering the summer of 
1968, etc.—that is what popular music is for—but when we listen to Mozart our pleasure 
is focused on the intrinsic qualities of the music. 


Several objections are grouped together here, but the answer in each case is that 
admitting the contingency of aesthetic experience is not incompatible with the 
distinctions and evaluations we are accustomed to making. 

In the first place, we should note that Kant’s exclusion of personal interest from 
the aesthetic is unaffected by my argument. (Indeed I will offer a version of that 
exclusion later.) The aesthetic experience remains a contemplative one centred on 
an object: if I begin to lust or feel hunger or make plans for action as a result of 
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my contemplation, then on my account as well as Kant’s the aesthetic mode of 
experience has been replaced by another. As for the universal validity pre- 
supposed by aesthetic judgement, that too is unaffected, since my claim to the 
validity of my judgement is not affected by empirical restrictions, such as the 
number of others actually in a position to have access to the experience in 
question: if I, the only human being ever to visit Mars, find beauty in a Martian 
landscape, the judgement makes no less claim to universal validity because it 
happens that no other human being can in fact corroborate it. The value of a 
historically contingent phenomenon, such as my pleasure in Trenet’s ‘La mer’, is 
still objective and universalisable, in the sense that another person placed at precisely, 
or approximately, the same historical locus (admittedly ‘precisely’ is strictly impossible, 
since it would require that person to have just my personal history as well as the 
same perspective on collective history) would have access to precisely, or approxi- 
mately, the same value. The difference between that value and the value which is 
uniformly accessible by a million people contemplating the Parthenon (and the 
uniformity of such contemplations may be less than we suppose) is a difference 
only in the number of people with access. 

It is true that we may then wish to found on that difference in number a 
value-judgement of a non-Kantian kind (in utilitarian terms, for example) which 
is reflective and so distinct from an immediately aesthetic ‘judgement’ in Kant’s 
sense. If I wish to move from the latter type of judgement to the former, I have to 
abstract the object from my own unique set of associations, and consider its 
publicly verifiable attributes or meanings as a possible cause of experience in 
others who are differently situated historically. In so abstracting it, I suspend my 
own aesthetic experience in order to make’ various third-person judgements, 
about the possible relations of an object to human consciousness. I may reflect, 
for example, that ‘what this music provokes in me and perhaps a few people more 
or less similarly placed, it may not provoke in others’: and I may then be justified 
in evaluating it less favourably. 

Admitting the historical contingency of aesthetic experience is not incom- 
patible with the evaluative judgement we try to express when we praise art for its 
‘timelessness’. On the contrary, it is precisely because we know that all works of 
art and all aesthetic responses are embedded in history—that all works are acts by 
historically situated persons, all responses the intentional states of other histor- 
ically situated persons—that we are elated in a special way when we recognize 
works whose meaning and power are effective across many different periods, cul- 
tures, and temperaments. All we need to renounce is the notion of a categorical 
distinction between ‘eternal’ or transcendentally ‘objective’ values and values 
which are relative to a particular part of the known life-history of the human race. 
We can retain (as we surely should) a sense that there are degrees of longevity 
among the dispositions of thought, feeling and perception which make aesthetic 
experience possible for the human species, and that while some are dependent, as 
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Johnson puts it, on ‘personal allusions, local customs or temporary opinions’,”” 
others may have a longevity equal to that of the human species itself: Critical 
judgements such as Johnson’s praise of Shakespeare’s ‘just representations of 
general nature’, a judgement which incidentally involves no claim to 
transcendental objectivity,” remain legitimate. 

These considerations help us to make sense of our ambivalence over such 
questions as whether it is right, or makes sense, to say that Mozart is superior to 
Bob Dylan. The intensity of the joy derived from each by individual persons may 
be the same, or at least be reported with identical degrees of enthusiasm. The 
claim that our enjoyment of Mozart, unlike our enjoyment of Dylan, is free from 
associations is hardly convincing: who does not associate Mozart (or Debussy? or 
Palestrina?) with the imagined contours, however dimly glimpsed, of a histor- 
ically specific culture and sensibility? If we apply our utilitarian criterion of value, 
however, the greatest-work would be the one capable of giving joy (or however 
one wants to describe the value of aesthetic experience) to the greatest number of 
people. Arguably the experience derivable from Dylan is more dependent on local 
historical associations than that derivable from Mozart, so that over time Mozart 
will be seen to have given the human race more than Dylan. Of course, someone 
might want to say that the intensity of the happiness provided by Dylan is greater, 
and that when this is factored into the calculation Dylan wins. We might have 
difficulty assessing that argument, because it is so hard to compare or to compute 
intensities. But this is a feature of utilitarian arguments in general. 


OBJECTION 3: You are overlooking the distinction, explained by E. D. Hirsch among 
others, between meaning and significance (Scruton’s ‘meaning’ and ‘meaning to me’). The 
meaning of a work is single and unchanging, and is codetermined by its creator’s intentions 
and the available expressive language, while the significances people find in a work are 
varied, in part because of their different historical positions: significance is always 
significance to someone at a particular time and place and may be conditioned by some 
quite arbitrary connection. The associations you mention are aspects of significance in this 
sense. But aesthetic attention is directed at the meaning, or expressive content, of the object 


itself. 


7 Samuel Johnson, ‘Preface to Shakespeare’ [1765], in Works of Samuel Johnson, ed. A. Sherbo (New 
Haven, CT and London: Yale U.P., 1968), vol. VII, p. 61. 


18 Ibid. 


‘Demonstration immediately displays its power . . . but works tentative and experimental must be 
estimated by their proportion to the general and collective ability of man, as it is discovered in a 
long succession of endeavours. ... The Pythagorean scale of numbers was at once discovered to be 
perfect; but the poems of Homer we yet know not to transcend the common limits of human 
intelligence, but by remarking that nation after nation, and century after century, has been able to 
do little more than transpose his incidents, new name his characters, and paraphrase his senti- 
ments’ (ibid., p. 60). 
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Hirsch’s distinction is a valuable one, and its scope can be extended from verbal 
texts to other artefacts if we are willing to define ‘understanding the meaning’ of 
a painting or piece of music as recovering its creator’s intentions in so far as the 
available expressive ‘language’ has been successfully deployed to express them. It 
is striking, though, that so far from excluding the registering of significances from 
the aesthetic life, it is rather the recovery of meaning that Hirsch himself 
excludes. His argument is precisely designed to secure the independence of 
interpretation—that is, the process of understanding the meaning of a text—from 
aesthetic response, which is a form of finding significance. First we set out to 
understand the text, which means isolating the author’s achieved meaning (unless 
we prefer to ascribe our own meaning to the text: but to do that is not to 
understand it, rather it is to rewrite it). Only after we have understood it are we 
in a position to discern its significances for us, which necessarily involve situating - 
it in our historical context, applying it to our own lives and emotions.” Aesthetic 
attention, then, is indeed ‘directed at meaning’ (in the sense that apprehending its 
meaning is a necessary condition for aesthetic response to an object), but so also 
is interpretation; the respect in which aesthetic experience differs from inter- 
pretation is that the former brings into consciousness certain significances of the 
meaning to a given observer, while from the point of view of the latter all such 
significances are superfluous. 

Hirsch’s argument for interpretation as a logical precondition for aesthetic 
response to an object (since we are not in the fullest sense responding to that object 
if we do not correctly interpret it) brings home the importance for our present 
purposes of the distinction between significances found in the meaning of a text, 
and pseudo-significances that may be ascribed to it: between responses to 
something understood and responses to something misunderstood. If we find in 
Macbeth (having attended carefully to its meaning) an illuminating commentary 
on the career of Joseph Stalin, that is a legitimate finding of significance (signi- 
ficance to me, to us): we need only be careful not to make the meaning-claim that 
‘Macbeth is about Joseph Stalin’, since Shakespeare cannot have intended it to be 
so. If, on the other hand, we find the play applicable to the career of George 
Washington because we believe Macbeth to be a doughty fighter for Scottish 
independence, that is a pseudo-significance because the play does not in fact have 
that meaning. Hirsch’s argument, in short, points to the necessity of attending 
to meaning; it does not discredit the associative nature of aesthetic response. 
Psychologically, of course, there is a certain artificiality in the idea that anyone 
other than a scholar could establish meaning first and discern significances after- 
wards: the point is rather that one is not having an experience of the object at all 


2 E, D. Hirsch, Validity in Interpretation (New Haven, CT and London: Yale U.P., 1967), pp. 8, 
140—144, 211, and passim; idem, The Aims of Interpretation (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1976), pp. 130-135. 
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if one is not attending to it, whatever else one’s consciousness may bring into 
play. . 

We are accustomed in criticism of the arts to the idea that each generation finds 
in certain past texts a special relevance to the preoccupations of its own times: we 
associate Frankenstein with our anxieties over cloning, Goya’s Disasters of War with 
the recent Balkan conflicts, and so on. But an implication of my argument is that 
such associative ‘significances’ are not confined to major social. or political con- 
cerns, but are a far more prevalent and individualized phenomenon.” The person 
who brings a conception of Stalin to Macbeth, the person who brings an imagined 
France to Trenet’s ‘La mer’, and the person who brings a personal memory of 
1968 to a Bob Dylan song are all bringing to the object something quite ex- 
traneous to it: the third can no more be accused of arbitrariness than the first 
(assuming that he or she is attending as closely to the musical and verbal meaning 
of the song as the first is to the meaning of the play). If the cases are different, it 
is only in the shareableness of the association. That shareableness may be 
important for certain artistic purposes, for example in the production of a play: 
one could effectively evoke, for most of an audience, an association with Stalin in 
a production of Macbeth, but not an association with the director’s physics teacher. 
And there may be a socially bonding value in a widely shareable association. 
Proust’s buyers of Pompeian pictures are participating in a collective movement 
of sensibility, while Swann’s association with the sonata is more idiosyncratic. But 
it does not follow that the latter is, for that reason, a less aesthetically valid or 
pleasurable experience. One cannot separate the two associations by an appeal to 
objectivity. The visit to the Bois de Boulogne is as objective an historical fact (or 
would be, had Swann really existed) as the visual culture of the Second Empire. 


OBJECTION 4: Intuitively, one still wants to protest at the arbitrariness that seems to be 
legitimized by your argument. Are all associations, however random, to be regarded equally 
as part of aesthetic experience? 


No, there are types of association which are appropriately excluded from the 
aesthetic, or have an attenuating effect on the claim of an experience to be aes- 
thetic in nature, and here are some examples. After commenting on them I will 
summarize the general principles underlying the analysis. 


EXAMPLE 1: I look at a painting of Drake playing bowls before his summons to face the 
Spanish Armada. (A) As I am a keen bowls-player, my heart lifts as I recognize the 


21 In the same way I recognize the resemblance and perhaps indebtedness of my argument to the 
‘fusion of horizons’ of Gadamer’s hermeneutics, but my thesis lacks the grandeur, simplicity, 
and implied collectivism of Gadamer’s metaphor for the encounter of modernity with its pasts. 
(See H.-G. Gadamer, Philosophical Hermeneutics, trans. David E. Linge [Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1976], especially chs 1 and 7.) 
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balance of Drake’s posture as he bowls, and the courteous, slightly stooped attentiveness of 
the other players; memories of morning sunshine on innumerable fragrant, and slightly 
damp, seaside bowling greens rise to the surface of consciousness. (B) After a moment, I 
take out a notepad, and, assessing the apparent trajectory of the bowl and the force of 
propulsion implied by Drake’s follow-through, calculate the chances that the bow! which 
has just left Drake’s hand will come to rest closer to the target bowl (or fack’) than his 
opponent’s. 


The distinction between (A) and (B) is the simple and obvious one that (A) is 
the response of someone who takes pleasure in contemplation (of paintings or 
other objects), whereas (B) is the response of a bowls-player who just happens to 
be looking at a painting—even if this is the same person a few moments later. It 
is a question of the dominance of one or other of the various valued activities in 
a person’s life, and of the necessity or otherwise of this type of event to each 
activity. My interest in competitive skill in bowls is best served by playing bowls 
and by analysing bowling technique with the aid of pictures, diagrams, computer 
simulations, and so on. I can apply this interest if I happen to stumble upon the 
Drake painting, but the painting is essentially superfluous to this aspect of my 
life: I can fully satisfy my interest in other ways, and if I had this interest alone, I 
would never seek out paintings which did not depict bowls matches, or indeed 
contemplate objects at all. On the other hand, the pleasure I experience in (A), 
even though I could not have just that particular pleasure if I were not a bowls 
player, is of a kind which does not require that I be a bowls player: it requires 
instead that I be interested in contemplating objects which are representations of 
types of actions and gestures and locales which I can recognize. (A) is part of the 
aesthetic life; (B) is part of the bowls-playing life. 


EXAMPLE 2: I learn that the previously unregarded painting I own is worth an in- 
calculable sum of money, and now ‘associate’ it with rapidly whirling dollar signs and the 
clatter of cash registers. 


The ready but inadequate explanation here is that it is the painting qua canvas 
that has the monetary value; the visual image itself, as realized in my brain when 
I look at the canvas, is not the kind of thing that can have monetary value (though 
it may be the reason for the monetary value of the canvas), and it is the latter that 
is the object of aesthetic attention: it is what I associate with the latter that forms 
part of the aesthetic experience. Unfortunately, since association is not necessarily 
constrained by logical distinctions, it remains true that I can associate cash 
registers with the visual image, though if I have a sufficiently lively sense of the 


2 I have adapted and amplified here an example in Colin Lyas, Aesthetics (London: UCL Press, 1997), 
p. 126. 
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logical distinction, or a sufficiently cynical sense of the lack of correlation 
between monetary value and intrinsic worth, my mind may screen the association 
out. The fuller explanation, therefore, is on the same lines as in the case of 
example 1. I will indeed be liable to ‘see the painting differently’ if I am aware of 
the great monetary value placed on it by others, and that would be a modification 
of the aesthetic experience. (I would see it even more differently if I learned that 
its previous owner was a notorious serial killer. That association would be likely 
to be more intrusive, because more imaginatively colourful, and would much 
more readily attach itself to the visual image itself rather than to the canvas as 
commodity.) On the other hand, if I begin to examine the painting with a view to 
maximizing my profits (for example, I note that it depicts a horse, and reflect that 
a particularly free-spending buyer has a passion for pictures of horses, or if it is a 
triptych I consider the possible advantage of selling the panels separately) I have 
moved from the aesthetic life to the money-making life. 


EXAMPLE 3: Listening to Grainger’s cheerful piece ‘Shepherd’s Hey’, I feel cheerful. 
Listening to his equally cheerful piece ‘Country Gardens’, I feel sad, because I associate it 
with my late kindergarten teacher, who used to play it. 


As Danto, from whom I adapt this example, points out, we can distinguish the 
claim that a piece of music elicits sadness from the claim that it is sad or expresses 
sadness.” As listener in this example, I can make the same distinction, and think, 
‘This cheerful piece makes me feel sad’, recognizing the disjunction between my 
aesthetic response (which hears the piece as cheerful, and could accommodate 
associations which are significances of that expressive meaning) and—something 
which now seems more important and overshadows aesthetic response—my 
associated memory of my kindergarten teacher. The distinction is between the 
aesthetic life and the life of serious recollection, the life in which I focus on 
mourning those I have lost. If I project my emotion about the teacher on to 
‘Country Gardens’, and suppose myself to be hearing it as sad, that is a case of 
pseudo-significance, for the piece is not in fact a sad one and my supposing it to 
be so must be a delusion. This is not to say that nostalgic or mournful recol- 
lections cannot function as associations in an aesthetic response, but to do so they 
must be associated (by my imagination) with the actual expressive meaning of the 
object. A work of art can elicit sadness by virtue of its expressing sadness, and 
indeed the puzzle over how this happens (why should its sad expression make me 
sad?) is at least partly resolved by the hypothesis that on recognizing sadness in art 
I arn liable to associate with it occasions for sadness, which in turn make me sad. 
So my regret for my late teacher could function within an aesthetic experience if 


3 Danto, Transfiguration of the Commonplace, p. 191. 
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the next piece I listen to is ‘Oft in the Stilly Night’, irrespective of whether she 
ever sang it herself. 

A common feature of my discussion of examples 1-3 has been an appeal to 
the notion of the ‘aesthetic life’: an association takes us outside the aesthetic life 
as soon as it leads us to reflect, to assign values, according to interests which 
are appropriately satisfied through other activities than the contemplation of 
objects. And we can in general recognize intuitively when this is happening: a 
person may move in an instant from admiring and enjoying a painting to calcu- 
lating its market value, but he knows that he is moving from the aesthetic to the 
money-making life, and if he equivocates with himself over the matter he is a 
self-deceiving villain from a Henry James novel. I have sought in this section to 
distinguish such cases of defection from the aesthetic from those in which 
historically localized associations form part of the contemplative experience itself. 

A final example is in a rather different category, and will lead us towards some 
fairly speculative closing remarks. 


EXAMPLE 4: I associate part of the William ‘Tell overture with the Lone Ranger, because 
of its use in the popular television series. 


This associative experience differs from the earlier examples in that it clearly 
falls within the aesthetic life and no other. The expressive character of the 
relevant part of Rossini’s overture ‘associates’ quite readily, indeed enjoyably, 
with the visual image of the Lone Ranger galloping on Silver and firing his 
six-shooter (in a way that Satie’s Gymnopédies would not do, for example) and it 
may be hard to divest oneself of the association once it is established. What one 
nevertheless wants to say is that the association is aesthetically inauthentic, 
because it has not been spontaneously assigned to the object by my consciousness 
(that is, by virtue of some appropriateness which my mind has found in it): it has 
in effect been manufactured for me, by the programme-makers who have obliged 
me to hear Rossini every time I wanted to watch the Lone Ranger. And for that 
reason I may well want to be rid of it. The problem is not that I share this 
association with many others, but that none of the millions who experience the 
association have evolved it spontaneously from the materials of their own con- 
sciousness. In contrast, Proust’s admirers of ‘Second Empire’ paintings each have 
had independent access to the historical suggestiveness of a given style: they make 
a common discovery because they share a common historical perspective. 

The insight which unites example 4, in which we have an associative aesthetic 
experience we rather resent, and the earlier examples of associations which lead 
us away from the aesthetic, is that the aesthetic life is the exercise of a highly 
specific natural faculty, the unforced and spontaneous operation of which is ex- 
tremely important to our sense of well-being and self-esteem, but which is after 
all only one faculty among others acting upon the materials of our experience, 
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and to some extent competing for mastery over them at any given time. It can 
swiftly yield place to another faculty because of the multivalency of the materials , 
of experience, and it can be manipulated from the outside in a way which reduces 
our enjoyment in the autonomous and idiosyncratic flow of our consciousness. 
The human aesthetic life, like (for example) the human sexual life, has as its 
motive force an appetite which for its own purposes selects, combines, and 
assigns value to elements of the contingency that surrounds us at a given time. 
The person for whom we feel sexual desire, and a fortiori the person with whom 
we fall in love, is constituted to our imagination, at least in part, by a confection 
of his or her social, cultural, and other historically contingent attributes and not 
merely by ahistorical properties of body and soul. The aesthetic faculty, I believe, 
is characterized by a similar rapacious openness, capacity for synthesis, and need 
for the authenticity of spontaneity. In contemplating a work of art, as in loving or 
desiring another person, we focus intently upon a single object, but its value to us 
is enhanced, rather than diminished, by our seeing it from and through and in the 
light of the imagination which for each of us is given content by our personal and 


collective ‘history’. 


Brian Rosebury, Department of Cultural Studies, University of Central Lancashire, 
Preston PR1 2HE, UK. Email: b.j.rosebury@uclan.ac.uk 


24 1 am grateful to Terry Hopton and Paul Humble for their invaluable comments on an earlier draft 
of this paper, and to Peter Lamarque for suggesting further improvements. 
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FIVE KINDS OF DISTANCE 
Oswald Hanfling 


BULLOUGH was right: ‘Distance is a factor in all art. His account of distance is 
not, however, as unified as he seems to have thought, for several different kinds 
of distance are involved. In this essay I distinguish the different kinds, as well as 
drawing some connections between them. Bullough’s work on distance is widely 
neglected nowadays, but I believe it is full of interesting ideas, as well as 
containing some errors and confusions. In what follows I draw freely on passages 
from his essay, but do not pretend to give a full account of it. I have used the essay 
to stimulate me to thoughts of my own, rather than providing a faithful exegesis. 


DISTANCE I: ‘CUTTING OUT THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF THINGS’ 


One can, as Bullough points out, ‘abstract from the experience of the sea fog... 
the danger and unpleasantness’ of it, so as to enjoy it as an object of aesthetic 
contemplation (‘PD’, p. 90). The example is one in which we switch from one 
aspect of a thing to another; it belongs with Wittgenstein’s discussion of ‘aspect- 
seeing’ and ‘seeing-as’ and, more generally, with our ability to see things from 
different aspects. Thus, in the case of the fog, we can turn cur attention away 
from the ‘practical side’ and see it instead as an aesthetic object—‘a veil surround- 
ing you with an opaqueness as of transparent milk, blurring the outline of things 
and distorting their shapes into weird grotesqueness’, and so on (‘PD’, p. 88). 
This switching to an aesthetic aspect is also important in our perception of 
useful artefacts, such as tools, cars, furniture, houses, and orchards. Such things 
are made for practical purposes, but it is also possible, and sometimes rewarding, 
to contemplate them from the aesthetic point of view.” This is not to say that 
aesthetic perception must be entirely separate from the practical: a knowledge 
of the practical function of a tool, for example, may contribute to the aesthetic 
perception of it. But this does not affect the main point, thet we can distance 


1 Edward Bullough, “Psychical Distance” as a Factor in Art and an Aesthetic Principle’, British 
Journal of Psychology, vol. V (1912), p. 90. Hereafter ‘PD’. 

2 Here I echo Beardsley’s title, ‘The Aesthetic Point of View’. Beardsley illustrated the distinctness 
of the different points of view with a quotation from Sir Henry Wotton: ‘Well-building hath three 
conditions: Commodity, Firmness and Delight’, in M. C. Beardsley, The Aesthetic Point of View 
(Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P.), p. 17. 
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ourselves from ‘the practical side of things’ so as to regard the object under its 
aesthetic aspect. 

Bullough’s idea belongs to the ‘disinterested’ tradition of aesthetics, but it is 
not, as this word may seem to imply, merely negative. Distance, he writes, ‘has a 
negative, inhibitory aspect—the cutting out of the practical side of things and of 
our practical attitude to them’, but also ‘a positive side’ ( PD’, p. 89). There is a 
positive aesthetic experience, corresponding to the aesthetic description of the fog 
that is given by Bullough. Merely to describe the experience as disinterested 
would not be enough, for it could be so without being aesthetic. This happens 
when, for example, people are engaged in disinterested scientific enquiry, or 
when they stop to watch what is going on at a building site; the same is true, 
indeed, of most of our observation of what goes on around us. To distinguish 
disinterestedness in the aesthetic sense, we must refer to the aesthetic qualities of 
the objects concerned, 

The idea of distancing oneself that is illustrated by the fog seems straight- 
forward enough. But how is it to be applied in the case of art? In the case of 
natural objects, and also of useful artefacts, one has a choice between attending 
to the aesthetic and the practical side of things. But is this so, or essentially or 
usually so, in the case of art? Suppose I visit an art gallery and notice that the 
large work I am viewing is insecurely fixed and liable to come crashing down at 
any moment. Then I might, if I were so minded, try to attend to the aesthetic 
aspect rather than the practical danger, just as in the case of the fog. But this case 
is hardly typical of our encounters with art. Most works of art present themselves, 
unlike Bullough’s fog, primarily as objects of aesthetic interest, and there is no 
need to turn one’s attention away from a competing practical interest. In this case 
we ‘cut out the practical side’, not by attending to the non-practical aspects of a 
thing, but by attending to things, that are intrinsically non-practical. This is what 
normally happens when we go to a concert, visit an art gallery, read a work of 
fiction, or attend the performance of a play. 

It is true, however, that in some cases competition between practical and aes- 
thetic aspects can occur within works of art, and this is especially so in the case of 
literature. In a work in which practical problems are portrayed or discussed, our 
attention may be drawn to those problems as distinct from the aesthetic aspects of 
the work. In such cases, writes Bullough, ‘the public have persisted in seeing 
nothing but [the practical problem], whereas the author may have been . . . able 





3 Not to George Dickie, however. ‘Do we’, he asks sceptically, ‘in order to appreciate some object, 


commit a special act of distancing?’ (Aesthetics [Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1971], p. so). But there 
is nothing suspect or ‘special’ about switching one’s attention away from the practical aspect of a 
thing so as to appreciate its aesthetic qualities. 

It is nowadays widely accepted that the ideas of distance and the ‘aesthetic attitude’ were 
definitively refuted by Dickie in a few brief discussions, including the one just cited. I hope it will 
be evident from the present article that these discussions come nowhere near to doing justice to the 
ideas in question. 
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to distance the subject-matter sufficiently to rise above its practical problematic 
import’ (‘PD’, p. 95). If the author has been able to do this, then his audience 
should also be able to distance themselves sufficiently from the practical import, 
and that will be the proper way to appreciate the work. 

In the course of his discussions Bullough makes much use of the notion of 
under- and over-distance, regarding a proper balance between these as essential to 
the creation and appreciation of art; and this notion is applicable to the case of 
practical problems presented in works of art. In responding to such a work, 
two kinds of error are possible. One is that of regarding the ‘practical side’ as 
irrelevant to a proper appreciation; the other is instrumentalism: treating the 
work purely as a vehicle for presenting moral or political problems. The proper 
attitude is between the two extremes: to be distanced, but not wholly distanced, 
from the practical side. 

A similar treatment is appropriate for what Bullough calls ‘immoralities’, such 
as might fall foul of the censor (‘PD’, pp. 95, 97). ‘Theatrical performances’, he 
writes, ‘run a special risk of loss of Distance owing to the material presentment 
of [their] subject-matter’; while dancing presents a particularly ‘strong lure to 
under-distancing’ because ‘its animal spirits are frequently quite unrelieved by 
any glimmer of spirituality’ (“PD’, p. 97). These statements are obviously open to 
question, but they are clearly applicable in the case of pornography, where the 
sexual content may be unrelieved by any ‘glimmer of spirituality’ or aesthetic 
interest. Here the loss of distance is due on the one hand to the immediacy of the 
pornographic presentment, and on the other to a Jack or insufficiency of aesthetic 
qualities to engage the audience’s attention. But, as Bullough points out, the fault 
of under-distance may lie with the audience. He thought, indeed, that ‘the whole 
censorship problem’ would be resolved if only ‘every member of the public could 
be trusted to keep’ a suitable distance. In this case again, the ‘suitable’ distance 
would be one that avoids the excesses of both over- and under-distance. (In this 
case, however, we are not concerned about a ‘practical side’.) 


DISTANCE 2: BETWEEN THE FEELINGS OF FICTITIOUS CHARACTERS AND THOSE OF 
THE AUDIENCE 

Let us turn to another of Bullough’s well-known examples: that of ‘a man who 
believes he has cause to be jealous about his wife’ and whoa witnesses a per- 
formance of Othello ( PD’, p. 93). The man’s enjoyment of the play will be spoiled 
if he identifies himself too closely with the main character: this would be a case 
of ‘under-distance’. On the other hand, he would not get much out of the play if 
he could not identify himself at all with the characters in it; this would be 
over-distance. (This fault might, of course, lie in the play.) The ideal, according to 
Bullough, is ‘the utmost decrease of Distance without its disappearance’ ( PD’, 
p. 94): in other words, to share as closely as possible in the feelings of the 
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characters without losing the distance between them and one’s own feelings 
altogether. 

A ‘typical case’ of under-distance, according to Bullough, is that in which, ‘by a 
sudden reversal of perspective, [the man] will no longer see Othello apparently 
betrayed by Desdemona, but himself in an analogous situation with his own 
wife’. But this can hardly be regarded as a danger that is typical of our experience 
of dramatic art (or any other). A person for whom such a danger exists would 
probably do well to stay away from the performance altogether. Another way in 
which the example is too narrow appears when we consider that in most plays 
(and other works of fiction) there is more than one important character with 
whom one might identify oneself. What about Desdemona, for instance? Is it not 
necessary, for a proper appreciation of the play, to share some of her feelings as 
well as those of Othello? But how would the spectator in Bullough’s example 
manage this? He could hardly be in the predicament of a jealous husband and also 
in that of a falsely accused wife. 

To make sense of this idea of distance we must refer, not to the situation 
of particular spectators, but to the common human situation. Thus, to share 
Desdemona’s feelings, it is not necessary for me to be a woman, let alone a falsely 
accused wife. What enables me to share those feelings is my nature as a human 
being, with feelings and interests which, at a suitable level of generality, are 
similar to hers. (It was this common humanity that allowed Tolstoy to set up 
‘universal art’ as an ideal. Tolstoy’s idea needs to be qualified by reference to 
cultural differences: a work of art can be great even if appreciation of it is con- 
fined to people of a particular culture. But this confinement is not so narrow as to 
prevent me from identifying myself with, say, Desdemona.) 

When distance is understood in this way, we can make sense of Bullough’s 
formula and recognize it as an important truth about aesthetic experience. The 
experience of sharing intensely in the feelings of the characters in a work of 
fiction is familiar; and the capacity of a work or performance to provoke such 
feelings is a criterion of artistic quality. On the other hand, some distance must be 
retained: there must be a difference between ‘identifying oneself’ and really 
identifying oneself with the characters in the work—as in the case of the husband 
described by Bullough.* Similarly, the spectator may ‘forget’, but must not really 
forget, that those characters and situations are not real. As Bullough puts it, ‘the 
proverbial unsophisticated yokel’, who must be prevented from his ‘chivalrous 


4 There is a beautiful illustration of Bullough’s idea in Madame Bovary. As the disillusionment with 


her lover comes to a climax, Emma happens to attend a performance of Lucia di Lammermoor, where 
she identifies her situation more and more with that of Lucia in the opera. As the scene comes to a 
close, ‘Emma jeta un cri aigu, qui se confondit avec la vibration des derniers accords’ (Madame 
Bovary [London: Harrap, 1979], p. 213). 


For further discussion, see O. Hanfling, ‘Fact, Fiction and Feeling’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 
36 (1996), pp. 356-366. 
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interference in the play on behalf of the hapless heroine . . . is not the ideal type 
of a theatrical audience’ (‘PD’, p. 252). 

The ‘proverbial yokel’ is probably less common in reality than in philosophical 
literature, but something of this kind often occurs when reading scary stories to 
children. At first the child is deliciously ‘scared’, but there may come a point at 
which it is really scared. At this point distance has disappeared and the story is 
spoiled.® 

But how does this kind of distance fit in with distancing ourselves from the 
practical side of things, as illustrated by the fog? Bullough seems to have thought 
that we are under-distanced from the practical side if we identify ourselves too 
closely with fictitious characters, as in the case of the jealous husband. But this is 
a confusion. That case, and the case of the yokel, are, after all, abnormal. For the 
normal spectator, distance from practical things is achieved by entry into the 
world of art; this is the greater, the more his attention and feelings are absorbed 
by what he witnesses there; and one way in which this happens is that of 
identifying oneself with the characters portrayed. Hence, what Bullough calls, in 
this context, ‘the utmost decrease of distance’, corresponds to an utmost increase 
of distance from the practical side of things. And in this way Distance 2 (from the 
feelings of fictitious characters) can be subsumed under Distance 1 (‘from the 
practical side of things’), though their relation is an inverse one. The more 
absorbed we are in a work of art—including the emotional engagement with fic- 
titious characters—the more distanced we are from our practical concerns. 


DISTANCE 3: BETWEEN ART AND REALITY 


So far I have discussed distance as achieved by a spectator between himself and 
the practical world: in the one case, by attending to the aesthetic aspects of 
things; in the other, by escaping into the world of art. The distance to be dis- 
cussed now—between art and reality—concerns the work of art rather than the 
spectator. 

Bullough is emphatic in his rejection of realism. “To say that Art is anti-realistic 
simply insists upon the fact that Art is not nature, never pretends to be nature and 
strongly resists any confusion with nature’ (‘PD’, p. 99). An interesting feature of 
Bullough’s discussion of this topic is his attempt to compare the different arts 
with respect to the dangers of under-distancing (‘PD’, p. 97). At one end he places 
6 It has been suggested that there is a similar loss of distance in the case of Peter Pan, when Peter 
turns to the audience, asking the children whether they believe in fairies, and to clap their hands if 
they do. Dickie has used this example in his criticism of the idea of distar-ce, arguing that since 
such audience participation enhances the children’s enjoyment rather than spoiling it, distance 
cannot be a condition of proper enjoyment. But it is a mistake to regard such participation as 
incompatible with distance. The children’s awareness that Peter Pan is, in a suitable sense, ‘unreal’ 
is not destroyed by that participation. See Peter Lewis, ‘Audience Participation and Psychical 


Distance’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 25 (1985), pp. 273-277; also Di Collinson, ‘Aesthetic 
Experience’, in O. Hanfling (ed.), Philosophical Aesthetics (Oxford: Blackwell, 1992), p. 162. 
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drama, where we witness real people behaving in ways that are physically indis- 
tinguishable from the behaviour of people in real life” Then comes sculpture. 
‘Though not using a living bodily medium, yet the human form in its full spatial 
materiality constitutes a similar threat to Distance’ (‘PD’, p. 98). He points out 
how this danger is mitigated by the absence of lifelike colour and the use of 
pedestals (‘PD’, p. 105).8 After this come paintings, which ‘have intrinsically a 
much greater Distance—because [in contrast to sculpture] neither their space . . . 
nor their lighting coincides with our . . . space and light’ (‘PD’, p. 105). There 
is also, of course, their ‘two-dimensional character’ which ‘supplies eo ipso a 
Distance’. 

A distance-contributing feature that is intrinsic to most art is that of formal 
qualities. Thus ‘symmetry, opposition, proportion, balance, rhythmical distribu- 
tion of parts . . . [is] a general help towards Distance’ (‘PD’, p. 105). Such ‘visibly 
intentional arrangements . . . enforce Distance, by distinguishing the object from 
the confused, disjointed and scattered forms of actual experience’ (‘PD’, p. 106). 
To describe actual experience in this way is perhaps an overstatement, but this 
does not affect the essential contrast. Formal qualities, such as those mentioned 
by Bullough, are indeed characteristic of art, and this is not true of actual 
experience. One reason for this is that in actual life we are at the mercy of 
unpredictable contingencies: they occur, as we say, ‘without rhyme or reason’, 
thus conforming to Bullough’s description. The work of art is not open to such 
contingencies; it is a finished object and in that sense, ‘closed’. (This needs 
qualification in the case of performing arts.) 

On the other hand, it is true that formal qualities, such as that of regularity, are 
also present in our actual lives. But here we come to another difference. Such 
qualities are largely due either to habit or to external requirements, such as those 
imposed by one’s duties. In the case of art, by contrast, they are imposed by an 
artist in the pursuit of aesthetic perfection. Thus the terms used by Bullough with 
reference to art—‘symmetry’ and the rest—must be understood in an aesthetic 
sense, referring to qualities that we find aesthetically satisfying. Such qualities 
are to be found, say, in a painting or a piece of music or poetry, but not in the 
regularities of practical life. Thus, if we ascribed ‘symmetry’ and ‘rhythm’ to such 
activities as going to work and eating our meals, we would not be speaking of 
qualities of the kind that provide aesthetic satisfaction. (Mere regularity, for 


7 He thought that ‘a similar, in many ways even greater, risk confronts dancing’, referring (as quoted 


earlier) to ‘its animal spirits . . . frequently unrelieved by any glimmer of spirituality’ (‘PD’, p. 97). 
But this kind of under-distance, when it occurs, concerns the relation between art and audience 
and not art and reality. It is in any case wrong to put dancing together with drama in respect of 
realism, for it can hardly be claimed that the movements of dancers resemble those of people in 
real life, as in the case of drama. 

It was, he observes in a footnote, ‘with the intention of removing Distance that Rodin originally 


intended his Citoyens de Calais to be placed, without pedestals, upon the market place of that town’ 
CPD’, p. 105). 
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example, would not suffice.) And in this respect, again, there is a ‘distance’ 
between art and reality: a way in which art ‘never pretends to be nature’. 

A further distance between art and reality, not mentioned by Bullough, is 
distinctive of what we may call the ‘static’ arts of painting, photography, and 
sculpture. In these arts it is common for a static image or object to represent 
objects in motion: they are ‘frozen’, and this is part of the charm—as in Bellini’s 
painting of a procession in St Mark’s Square in which the motion of hundreds of 
people is held fast in a static image. (The charm and mystery of this kind of stasis 
was caught by Keats in the ‘Ode to a Grecian Urm.) This point is relevant to 
claims about the status of photography as an art. According to Roger Scruton, a 
photograph is ‘transparent to its subject’, so that looking at it is merely ‘a 
substitute for looking at the thing itself’. There is, he holds, little or no scope ‘to 
impose a human intention between subject and appearance’.? In response to this, 
critics have drawn attention to the various devices (filters, etc.) at the disposal of 
photographers, by means of which they can and do interpose aesthetic choices 
between subject and appearance.'° But there is more than this to the aesthetics of 
photography. This art is especially good at holding fast a particular instant in a 
scene of movement—for example, in a street. And it is often this aspect of a 
picture—this distance between picture and reality—that produces a striking and 
aesthetically satisfying effect. 

This kind of distance, involving stasis versus movement, is not of course 
present if the object represented is itself static; but such objects are not as 
common as one might suppose. A living human face, for instance, is hardly ever 
static in the way in which a painting of it would be; and this difference, again, 
contributes to the aesthetic experience. (A similar point can be made about 
landscapes.) 

The distance between art and reality is essential to the way in which repres- 
entational art works its magic. There is a peculiar charm in the contemplation of 
an object in which we can see a procession or a human face, but which is, in 
various ways, radically unlike a procession or a human face. By this means quite 
commonplace things—an ordinary landscape, a man, a chair—can be transformed 
into objects of great aesthetic interest. This kind of distance is not possible in the 
case of smells, and that is why there is no olfactory art.” 

What is it about art that we enjoy? To this various replies might be given: the 
feelings we experience in response to it; the perception of beauty and other 
aesthetic qualities; the psychological insights that we find in works of literature; 


? R. Scruton, The Aesthetic Understanding (London: Methuen, 1983), pp. 102~126. 

10 For a useful discussion of Scruton and critics, see N, Warburton, ‘Individual Style in Photographic 
Art’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 36, no. 4 (1996), pp. 389-397. 

" According to Bullough, it is ‘the actual, spatial distance separating objects of sight and hearing from 
the subject’ that makes the difference (‘PD’, p. 96). But this is a mistake: what matters is distance 
in the metaphorical sense, as expounded in Bullough’s main discussion. 
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and so on. But another answer is that of distance. We enjoy, it appears, the 
contemplation of artefacts and performances that are, and yet are not, like the real - 
thing. The indirect, ‘distanced’ experience provides a special kind of enjoyment 
that the direct cannot provide. 

In the last paragraph but one I used the words ‘magic’ and ‘transformation’, 
and this may call to mind Danto’s Transfiguration of the Commonplace. But this 
wonderful phrase seems to me more fitting for the kind of transformation I have 
described than for the treatment of ‘readymades’ by an ‘art world’. If the latter are 
to be admitted as art, then, indeed, smells and flavours might equally be admitted; 
so that we might have, in Bullough’s words, ‘scent or liqueur “symphonies”’ 
(‘PD’, p. 96). But the ‘transfiguration’ of readymades is a superficial, hocus-pocus 
kind of magic, in contrast to that of accepted works of visual art. And it is because 
of their lack of distance that readymades cannot, any more than those imaginary 
scent or liqueur ‘symphonies’, provide the satisfaction that we hope to get from 
works of art. 

For much of the history of art it has been held that its aim is the imitation, in 
some sense, of reality; and a standard objection to this has been that works which 
seem to come closest to this ideal (waxworks, trompe l’oeil paintings) are not rated 
highly as works of art: they do not, or only to a limited extent, provide the kind 
of satisfaction that we hope to get from such works. Nevertheless, belief in this 
ideal is today widespread in literature and drama, where the reply ‘Because that’s 
how things really are’ is regarded by many as a satisfactory way of dealing with 
complaints about excessive portrayals of sex, violence, and ugliness.’* But what, 
we must ask, would be the point of an art that merely reproduced reality— 
especially if that reality is nasty, or, to take another case, simply boring? This 
cannot be what art—even ‘realist’ art—is about. Such art may use ‘real life’, in 
some sense, as its raw material, but the raw material must be transformed and not 
merely reproduced. This is what makes the difference between a work of art and 
a fly-on-the-wall documentary—though even here the arts of selection and 
editing interpolate distance between what is shown and the raw reality. 

I spoke earlier of the magic of visual art in transforming quite ordinary things 
into objects of aesthetic interest and pleasure. A similar magic occurs in the art of 
literature, where speech and behaviour that we would find tedious and irritating 
in real life can be turned to great artistic effect. Alan Bennett is a writer who has 
excelled in this in his plays. Another, classic example is that of Thomas Mann’s 
Buddenbrooks, where some of the ‘best’ characters are those whose banal ideas and 
tedious repetitions are turned by the novelist into objects of great aesthetic 


12 The flimsiness of this defence was apparent in a recent exchange on the radio, when a television 
producer was criticized because the main characters in his plays secmed always to be smoking. 
Wasn’t this setting a bad example? Producer: ‘That can’t be helped; we have to show life as it really 
is.’ Objector: ‘If that is so, why not also show the effects of smoking on people’s health?’ Producer: 
‘Of course one can’t show the whole of life: we have to be selective.’ 
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enjoyment. Such works might well be praised for being ‘true to life’; but this 
would be conditional on the success of the artist in creating a suitable distance 
between the work and the raw material of reality.” 

There is another kind of distance that is intrinsic to literature as opposed 
to visual arts. With the latter, we remain at least within the world of visual 
experience: we look at the landscape, we look at the picture. Similarly, in the 
enacting of language on the stage, we hear the spoken word just as we would in 
reality—thus remaining within the world of language. But when language is used 
descriptively, we have the special kind of relation, and the appropriate kind of 
distance, that exists between a description and what the description is of. (This 
kind of distance stands in the way of attempts to assimilate language to pictures— 
the ‘picture theory’ of meaning.) Here again, the ‘distant’ verbal representation 
often provides a more satisfying aesthetic experience than a more direct one 
would, For Shakespeare it was sometimes convenient, for practical reasons, to 
give us the reporting of an event as opposed to a display of it; but we do not 
regard this as a matter of regret. Thus we might prefer Enobarbus’ description of 
Cleopatra’s progress on the water (Antony and Cleopatra, 2.2.201) to any visual 
representation of it. The latter would appeal immediately to the eye, but the 
charm of distance—in this case between language and object—would be lost. 
(The beauty of the language is also of course important here.) 

In such cases we might complain that the more realistic, less distanced repres- 
entation ‘leaves nothing to the imagination’; and the same could be said about the 
cases of realism discussed earlier. Schopenhauer, who regarded the imagination as 
essential for the enjoyment of art, argued that this is why 


wax figures can never produce an aesthetic effect, and are therefore not real works of 
fine art, although it is precisely in them that the imitation of nature can reach the 
highest degree. For they leave nothing over for the imagination. 


He quoted Voltaire: ‘Le secret d’être ennuyeux, c'est de tout dire.’ 

So much for the dangers of under-distance as between art and reality. There is 
also, according to Bullough, a corresponding danger on the other side. ‘An excess 
of Distance’, he wrote, ‘produces the impression of improbability, artificiality, 
emptiness or absurdity’ (‘PD’, p. 94); and this may happen with ‘art springing 
from abstract conceptions, expressing allegorical meanings, or illustrating general 


3 In the preface to his book, Danto explains how he came by that memorable title. It was the title of 
a book supposed by Muriel Spark to have been written by a character in her novel The Prime of Miss 
Jean Brodie. Danto wrote to the author to ask what might have been in that imaginary book, and she 
replied that it ‘would have been about art, as she herself practised it’. Danto took this to mean the 
art of ‘transforming commonplace young women into creatures of fiction, radiant in mystery’. But 
there is no radiant mystery about the young women in Spark’s novel; her transformations were of 
a more subtle kind. 


14 A. Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Representation, ch. 34. 
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truths’ (‘PD’, p. 96; also see p. 107). Such works, he says, have ‘too little 
individual concreteness’, and ‘fail to invite a personal interest’.' 

Bullough’s discussion of this topic is meagre (he regarded the danger of 
under-distance—the fallacy of realism—as more important); but it is not hard to 
think of examples to illustrate the remarks just quoted. As an example of ‘art 
springing from abstract conceptions’, we may take the Everyman morality plays, 
where the characters are indeed meant to portray abstract conceptions as opp- 
osed to concrete individuals; and this may well diminish their ability to hold our 
interest. A similar kind of over-distance occurs in, say, the novels of Dickens, 
whose characters sometimes strike us as stereotypes rather than concrete 
individuals. The same is true when, in Dickens or elsewhere, we feel that the 
characters are ‘mere caricatures’ and in that sense too far removed from reality. 
Finally, the action of a play or novel may be too fantastic (and in that sense unreal) 
to hold our interest. 

A criticism that is often made of works of fiction is that ‘life is not like that’; 
and this may give the impression that realism is the aim of art. In suitable cases, 
however, the criticism is justified as a complaint against over-distance. The failing 
of over-distance is connected with the importance, discussed under ‘Distance 2’, 
of spectators or readers being able to identify themselves with the people and 
situations represented in a work of literature. That ability fades, and the work can 
be criticized, if the people and situations in question are so unreal as to make such 
identifications difficult or impossible. 

When we turn to visual arts, the idea of over-distance is harder to apply. To 
describe such a work as ‘abstract’ is to classify and not to criticize it; and it is not 
clear how such a work could suffer from ‘an excess of Distance’, or from being 
‘improbable’ or ‘artificial’, and so on. There is a similar difficulty about applying 
Bullough’s ideas to music, and it is noticeable that he has little to say about this 
major art form. It is mentioned, however, in my next quotation. 


DISTANCE 4: BETWEEN A WORK OF ART AND ITS AUDIENCE: ACCESSIBILITY 
‘Certain kinds of . . . classical or “heavy” music’, writes Bullough, 
appear for many people over-distanced; light, ‘catchy’ tunes, on the contrary, easily 


reach that degree of decreasing Distance below which they cease to be Art and 
become pure amusement. (‘PD’, p. 98) 16 





He goes on to say that ‘they appeal to everybody and therefore to none’. But this is a non sequitur. 
The great characters of Shakespeare’s plays do, in the relevant sense, ‘appeal to everybody’, but this 
does not mean that they appeal to none. The flaw of over-distance lies in the lack of ‘concreteness’, 
and not in appealing to everybody. 


16 I use this passage to introduce a kind of distance that is of major importance in the understanding 


of art, but this is not how it appears in Bullough, who does not recognize this as a distinct kind. He 
does, in another place, make the point that distance may be ‘variable both according to the 
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A piece of music may be so remote from the sensibility of even reasonably 
educated audiences that they cannot get anything out of it. Such music may be 
criticized for being inaccessible, and this is another type of over-distance. Is there 
a corresponding fault of under-distance? According to Bullough, light music may 
‘cease to be Art and become pure amusement’ through being under-distanced; 
but this claim rests on a questionable identification of art with high art. Reject- 
ing this, we might well describe a piece of light music or light literature as art, 
and indeed art of excellent quality. What remains true, however, is that such 
works are unlikely to qualify as great art. Asked to name some great works of 
music, one might include Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, but hardly the waltzes of 
Johann Strauss or the ‘popular’ music of today; and similarly with the works 
of Dostoevsky versus some soap opera—even if the latter were excellent in its 
way. 

Distance between art and its audience is created in various ways. A poem that 
reveals its content too readily may be inferior by being under-distanced; and this 
is often avoided by the choice of unusual language or the expression of unusual 
ideas. But if this kind of distance is overdone, the poem becomes obscure or 
unintelligible and its value is diminished. A satisfactory balance between under- 
and over-distance exists if understanding is possible but not too easy. If we make 
the effort, the unusual constructions and juxtapositions come to make sense and 
‘things fall into place’. This is part of the pleasure of reading poetry. There is 
also a special charm in language that is archaic, though not to the extent of 
being unintelligible. Reading the literature of past ages, we might assume that 
our enjoyment must be inferior to that of contemporary reacers; but this would 
be a mistake. The greater ‘distance’ between art and audience (which in this 
case coincides with distance in time) may be an advantage rather than a dis- 
advantage, for the ‘distance’ of the language may enhance rather than diminish 
our enjoyment. 

Another case of over- and under-distance is that of jokes. A joke or witty 
remark will be over-distanced if it is so subtle that most people cannot see its 
point or can see it only after laborious explanation. On the ather hand, the best 
jokes are those whose point is not immediately obvious. They demand some 
effort, and perhaps some special knowledge, on the hearer’s part, if they are to 
yield up their reward. Such rewards are not to be had from childish or ‘corny’ 
jokes and witticisms: these are under-distanced. 

In our experience of art there is often a sort of dialectic between the expected 
and the unexpected—a point that was well expressed by Hanslick for the case of 
music. He spoke of ‘the mental satisfaction which the listener finds in continu- 
ously following and anticipating the composer’s designs, here to be confirmed in 


distancing-power of the individual, and according to the character of the object’ (‘PD’, p. 94), but 
this is not meant in the sense of my ‘Distance 4’. 
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his expectations, there to be agreeably led astray’. A piece of music that never 
‘leads us astray’ may be banal; one that constantly baffles our expectations may be 
over-distanced and unintelligible. ‘If all one’s expectations are fulfilled’, writes 
Michael Tanner, the music ‘will be a mere collection of clichés’; but if none are 


fulfilled, 


it will be equally boring because wholly baffling, and one will rapidly cease to have 
any expectations at all... . Hence successful music will strike a just balance, [so that] 
one will acquire expectations which will be partially fulfilled and partially pleasurably 
disappointed. 18 


The avoidance of under-distance as between art and audience is at least one 
characteristic of great art. Such art does not ‘come easily’—or if it does, it does not 
easily yield up its riches to their full extent. Some exertion on the part of the 
audience is needed if they are to appreciate it fully, or perhaps get anything from 
it at all. The exertion may be one of prior education or familiarization, or of 
concentrated attention during the hearing or reading of the work. In typical cases 
this will be so because the work is complex, profound, rich in content, dense in 
meaning, and so on. There is often, in such cases, a correspondence between 
exertion and reward, while in the case of light art there is little scope for this. 

A successful work of art may be easy of access in one way and demanding in 
another. Robinson Crusoe is a story suitable for children and many will remember 
it as one of their favourites; but if we re-read the story in later life, we may find 
depths in it that we could not have detected as children. To appreciate these, 
however, we need to be suitably educated and to think carefully on what we read. 

The attitude of readers to this aspect of art was used by C. S. Lewis in his anal- 
ysis of the ‘literary’ versus the ‘unliterary’.’” His way of making the distinction 
was not in terms of what people read, but of how they read. For the unliterary, the 
story of a novel might be all that matters; they would not trouble to penetrate 
beyond that. The presence of clichés would be an advantage for such readers. 
‘The hackneyed cliché for every appearance or emotion . . . is for him the best 
because it is immediately recognisable’ (EC, p. 32). (The same point might be 
made about clichés in music and hackneyed representations of emotion in films 
and so on.)” Hence ‘the sure mark of an unliterary man is that he considers “I’ve 
read it already” to be a conclusive argument against reading a work’ (EC, p. 2). 
For such readers, the work is ‘dead, like a burnt-out match’; whereas readers of 


7 Hanslick, On the Musically Beautiful (indianapolis: Hackett, 1986), p. 64. 

18 M. Tanner,‘Understanding Music’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, suppl. vol. 59 (1985), 
pp- 230-231. 

19 C, S. Lewis, An Experiment in Criticism (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1961). Hereafter EC. 

2 Tomas Kulka has characterized kitsch as ‘depicting objects or themes’ in a way that makes 
them ‘instantly and effortlessly identifiable’ (‘Kitsch’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 28 [1988], 
pp. 21-23)—in other words, by eliminating the distance between art and audience as far as possible. 
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the other kind will ‘read the same work ten, twenty or thirty times duririg the 
course of their lives’. (Here it must be assumed that the work would bear reading 
many times; and this would be so if there were, beyond the superficial story line, 
more ‘distanced’ elements that would repay the effort of renewed exploration.) A 
similar contrast was made by Lewis in the case of music, where ‘most of us... 
began life’ by attending ‘exclusively to the tune’ (EC, p. 22). Only later can we, if 
we make the effort, find much more than that in music, provided it is of suitable 
quality. But here, as in the other case, a suitable attitude is needed. ‘As the 
unmusical listener wants only the tune, so the unliterary reader wants only the 
Event’ (EC, p. 30). l 


DISTANCE §: BETWEEN THE WORK AND THE ARTIST 


Finally I mention another kind of distance for the sake of completeness. There is, 
writes Bullough, an ‘interpolation of Distance which stands between the artist’s 
conception’ and his actual personality (‘PD’, p. 114). A letter-writer, he points 
out, expresses himself in writing or conversation so that others may know how 
it is with him, but this is not the aim of the creative artist. Hence it is ‘impossible 
to infer biographical data or any detail of concrete value from an author’s works 
alone’. 

There have been, says Bullough, ‘numberless instances in history of the 
astonishing difference . . . between the man and his work’. He draws attention 
to the way in which a writer of fiction may begin with some ‘more or less general 
conception’ or idea and then find that the characters ‘take over’ and the story 
develops its own dynamic. In the course of creation the artist’s interest is taken up 
by the work as opposed to any ideas of self-expression or self-depiction that he 
may have had at the start. He wants above all to produce a work of aesthetic 
quality—one that satisfies his aesthetic judgement. In this way the work is 
distanced from his ordinary, non-artistic personality: it takes on, as we say, a life 
of its own—or as Bullough puts it, ‘the “man” dies and the “artist” comes to life, 
and with him the work of art’ (‘PD’, p. 116). 

These observations are sound enough,” but, once again, Bullough was mis- 
taken in thinking that he was throughout dealing with the same kind of distance. 
A noteworthy difference between this and the two previous kinds of distance is 
the absence of an over/under dimension: art that is very distant from its creator’s 
personal life would not thereby be in danger of being flawed or misconceived. 
(There are also, of course, the differences in the terms of the distance relation, as 
given in my section headings.) 


21 Although this can hardly be said of his sweeping claim that the distance tetween ‘man’ and ‘artist’ 
renders ‘questions of origin, of influences, or of purposes almost as meaningless as those of 
marketable value...’ ( PD’, p. 117). 
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CONCLUSION: AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE AND THE AESTHETIC ATTITUDE 


Leaving aside the last kind of distance, we may say that the others are all 
concerned with the attitude and experience of the audience. The initial point 
(Distance r) is that we can-distance ourselves ‘from the practical side of things’, 
and we can do this, as I said earlier, either by attending to the aesthetic side of 
things (as with the fog), or by entering into a world of things that are primarily 
aesthetic, i.e. works of art. It then appears that our experience of the latter is 
affected by two main kinds of distance: that between art and reality and that 
between art and audience (Distances 3 and 4). Finally, the distance, or rather 
closeness, of our feelings to those of fictitious characters (Distance 2) should 
be seen, as I have argued, as one of the ways in which art holds our attention, 
enabling us to achieve Distance 1:7 


Oswald Hanfling, Department of Philosophy, The Open University, Milton Keynes. 
Email: hanfling@oxfordg1.freeserve.co.uk 


2 Jam grateful to Peter Hacker and, especially, to Peter Lewis for critical comments. 
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WOMEN IN MUSIC 
Gordon Graham 


IN THE Christian calendar, November 22nd is St Cecilia’s Day, the feast of the 
patron saint of music, an occasion for which several famous musical works have 
been written, notably by Purcell, Handel, and Britten. History proper is almost 
entirely silent about St Cecilia, but even the accumulated legends leave her 
connection with music obscure. It lies, if anywhere, in the story that her heart 
sang to God in harmony with the music that accompanied her marriage. But 
whatever the truth, and however tenuous her real or legendary connection with 
music, it is a striking fact that the patron saint of music should be female, because 
if in the history of any art women have been specially conspicuous by their 
absence, it is music. 


I 


This claim needs clarification. There have been many prominent women per- 
formers of music. Jacqueline Du Pré and Kiri Te Kenawa are names more familiar 
to the general public than most other twentieth-century classical musicians. Yet, 
if we think of the giants who comprise the history of Western music, it is the 
names of major composers that spring to mind, and then we zre in the realms of 
the exclusively male. Even what might be thought of as the ‘B team’—Scarlatti, 
Telemann, Gounod, Holst, say—are all men. The same could not be said of 
literature: no list of literary stars could omit Jane Austen, the Brontés or George 
Eliot (Marianne Evans), and the list of poets has serious contenders in Christina 
Rosetti, Edith Wharton, Sylvia Plath, and Stevie Smith. 

To make composers the principal figures in the history of music might be 
thought to give undue importance to composition. Even if it does, however, the 
fact is that most people cannot name a woman composer. Since there are women 
composers in the past, the better informed will be able to supply some names— 
Fanny Hensel (Mendlessohn’s sister), Marie Bergersen, Cecile Chaminade, Amy 
Fay, and Amy Beach for instance—and a plausible case can be made for thinking 
that Chaminade and Beach are composers of note. Nevertheless, none of these 
has anything of the currency of Mozart or Beethoven. Nor is this simply a result 
of widespread ignorance. None of these names appears in the Concise Oxford 

- History of Music which, although called ‘Concise’, runs to almost 1000 pages. In 
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the whole history of music Clara Schumann is the only possible exception to the 
rule that recognized comiposers are all men. 

Why should this be so? On the surface at any rate, it is a fact that cries out for 
explanation. What is it about men, or about music, that accounts for this history? 
(I confine myself to Western classical music.) There appear to be three possibil- 
ities. The first is that women are unsuited by nature to the composition of music. 
The second is that the history of music has been distorted by the male-oriented 
structures within which it has occurred. The third is that the appearance of a 
puzzle is illusory since there are no reasonable prior probabilities in the light of 
which we should expect one distribution rather than another. 

In this essay I shall consider each of these in turn. Let us begin, then, with the 
suggestion that women are unsuited in some way to the composition of music. 
Immediately we encounter a considerable difficulty. What, in terms of musicality, 
marks off the composition from the performance of music. It is natural to think 
of the two as being parts of a continuum. Musicality is not just a matter of 
technique, but of artistry. It is hard to capture in words the nature of good music- 
making and music teachers find it difficult to explain to pupils what exactly is 
required to turn the technically competent into the musically impressive. It needs 
a feel and a flair which more easily follows example than instruction. To adapt a 
remark of Wittgenstein’s, artistry is something which calls for showing rather 
than saying. Yet, once uncovered and stimulated, musical artistry seems to be 
launched on a trajectory that naturally finds its culmination not merely in the 
exposition but in the exploration of the world of audible experience, and this, it 
seems, cannot but include a large ‘measure of creativity, of which the high point is 
musical composition. 

Now when we survey the facts of musical history, we shall find first that 
among women musical education and accomplishment in performance has not 
been notably less than that among men, at least in the last 250 years. Indeed there 
have been periods in that time when the teaching of music formed a more 
substantial part of the education of women than of men. In the prominent and 
influential musical salons of the first half of the nineteenth century both 
performances and choice of programme were dominated by women, for whose 
requirements a very great deal of music was written. It is also true that since the 
eighteenth century sufficient numbers of women have emerged, and continue to 
emerge, for them to be placed in the forefront of those strikingly possessed of 
the sort of imaginative exposition which makes for first-class performance. In the 
interests of accuracy it should be added, certainly, that the place of women in 
the musical constellation is dominated by performance in those roles which can- 
not but be the province of women: contralto and soprano singers (ignoring the 
complicating factor of the countertenor). But even so, that there has long been 
musicality amongst women extending into almost all types of performance, and 
that this musicality has been systematically educated, are facts beyond dispute. 
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These facts, however, seem to compound the mystery, since the sort of 
musicality which pre-eminence in playing requires is not easily distinguished 
from that which is required in composition. Many of the most famous composers 
were outstanding performers as well—Bach was a first-class organist and 
harpsichord player; Mozart, Beethoven, and Lizst were famous as pianists—and 
their brilliance as composers has a lot to do with their intimate knowledge of the 
demands of the performer. It is true that the two do not always go together; 
Paganini, possibly the greatest violinist who ever played, was a relatively minor 
composer. Still, there is sufficient continuity that one could reasonably expect a 
body of great exponents of music to generate on a regular basis a reasonable 
proportion of composers. How, then, can it be that the peculiar sensitivity to music 
which performance at the highest level requires is regularly found in women, but 
that in this class of human beings it stops short of composition? 

We might say, of course, that there is no explanation, and rest content with this 
fact, declaring it to be a matter of brute experience that women scarcely ever pass 
on from creative exposition to creative composition, and even then only in a 
relatively insignificant way. This seems to have been Clara Schumann’s view, at 
least in part. 


I once believed [she says] that I had creative talent, but I have given up this idea; a 
woman must not wish to compose—there never was one able to do it. Am I to be the 
one? It would be arrogant to believe that.! 


But there is something unsatisfactory about resting content with brute fact. 
This is one reason why it is tempting to postulate a deep biological difference 
which would explain the failure of women to compose. We should note, however, 
that to do so on the basis of the considerations so far adduced would be highly 
premature. For one thing, to regard women as constitutionally incapable of 
significant musical composition on the strength of historical experience is not in 
itself to show that there is a deep explanation; at best it merely gives us reason to 
hypothesize one. Secondly, and in some ways more importanzly, to appeal to the 
evidence of history as revelatory of biological nature requires us to treat history 
as, for the most part, unaffected by moral and social forces. But such a sup- 
position is naive. In the context that concerns us here, feminist theorists, and not 
only feminist theorists, will argue, plausibly, that, such has been the nature of 
gender relations across time, nothing in history, including the history of music, 
can be taken at face value as evidence of natural traits. Neither men nor women 
are born into a cultural vacuum. For as far back in time as we can go, both social 
institutions and dominant conceptions have shaped and channelled the activities 
and aspirations of all those who have grown up in them, and it is only by giving 


1 Quoted in Marcia Citron, Gender and the Musical Canon (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1993), p. 43- 
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proper attention to this cultural context that we can make intelligent judgements 
about the possibilities of achievement. 


H 


The hope of providing an explanation which neither simply accepts this brute 
record of gender inequality in music nor naïvely moves from the historical fact to 
biological difference is what motivates theories of the second kind I identified— 
theories that explain the role of women in music by reference to the patriarchal 
or male-dominated structures which have hitherto marked (and marred, many 
would allege) the history of humankind. Such a theory is advanced in Marcia 
Citron’s book Gender and the Musical Canon. The claim that there are no famous 
women composers takes for granted the customary musical canon. My list of 
famous names, which contains no women, is ultimately to the point only if it is 
regarded as authoritative. But should it be so regarded? What if the list is itself 
distorted? 

There appear to be at least three ways in which we might doubt the authority 
of the musical canon. First, it could be that there have been many women 
composers, that is, women who have composed, but that the male-influenced 
selectivity of historical enquiry has simply ignored them. If true, this would solve, 
or dissolve, the problem instantly. Something of the sort has been attempted in 
other branches of the arts. Whitney Chadwick has demonstrated, for instance, 
that in every century since the Middle Ages there have been significant women 
painters whom standard histories simply overlook.? But in music a similar 
strategy does not seems plausible. If there were such unacknowledged women, 
the task of feminist musicologists would be relatively straightforward and easy, 
and one already accomplished by now. In uncovering major works by neglected 
women composers, such musicologists would have demonstrated beyond 
question the selectivity of all hitherto musical history. But the fact is that even the 
most intensive searches by the most sympathetic students have not uncovered any 
significant amount of material which would accomplish this. There have been, it 
is true, interesting minor discoveries—that the Princess Wittgenstein may have 
authored some pieces attributed to Lizst, for example, or that Fanny Hensel 
published some of her compositions under the more famous name of her brother 
Felix Mendelssohn. But no one with the productivity, still less the quality, of a 
Mozart or a Mahler has been found. A possible exception to the first part of this 
claim is the French composer Cecile Chaminade, who wrote over 200 pieces. But 
according to the author of the, very short, article on Chaminade in the New 
Grove, none of her music rises above the standard of the drawing-room. The 
sheer absence of women composers in the past puts paid, too, to another possible 
thought—that the music of women has been discounted by the canonical 


2 Whitney Chadwick, Women, Art and Society (London: Thames and Hudson, rev. edn, 1996). 
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standards of men. Again, there are, arguably, occasional, limited examples of such 
a thing—a work or two by Fanny Hensel, for instance, may have suffered this 
fate, and the New Grove judgement on Chaminade may be mistaken. But there is 
in existence simply no sufficiently large corpus which male musicologists might 
have discounted in this way. 

An alternative strategy would be to suggest, not that the classical musical canon 
is plainly false to the facts, but that the historical explanation of those facts reveals 
the suppression of the creative compositional talents of women. Perhaps the 
musical canon consists entirely in compositions by men because there have been, 
so to speak, processes at work that have systematically excluded women from the 
higher echelons of the world of music. It is a thought which needs to be taken 
seriously, and is indeed the one that Citron adopts. 

The explanation she comes up with, however, is not unitary. A number of dif- 
ferent factors are identified, though several of these are importantly interrelated. 
Some of them I find a little fanciful—the idea for instance of ‘music as a gendered 
discourse’; that is, that there is a masculine and a feminine musical language, the 
former having provided the dominant language of composition. To defend this 
contention adequately would require the undermining of the idea of a musical 
language, something I have attempted elsewhere.’ Leaving this aside, however, 
Citron does advance other contentions which, whatever their ultimate cogency, 
cannot be simply dismissed. 

Three are worth focusing on in particular. The first is the self-deprecation of 
women composers. Citron finds evidence of this in many places, including the 
passage from Clara Schumann quoted above. It is the extension of an idea familiar 
in other contexts. If women are generally taught not to aspire to certain goals, 
they will lack the confidence actually to aspire to them, and hence the ability to 
realize them. Unfortunately, whatever the general cogency of this line of thought 
(and in my view there is reason to doubt the implied connecticn between aspira- 
tion and ability), Clara Schumann’s attitude has reason on its side. It was wholly 
rational for her to believe that great composition was unlikely to be among her 
achievements, since there was uniform experience against it. At least, the experi- 
ence was uniformly against if she was correct in identifying ‘women’ as a category 
relevant to the recounting of that experience. This is a supposition to which I 
shall return. 

This internal, psychological uncertainty is bolstered, according to Citron, by 
the absence of a tradition and community of women composers that would 
otherwise supply a solidarity to ameliorate it, a tradition which, of course, men 
have long enjoyed. She quotes the New Zealander Annea Lockwood’s remark 
that in the struggle to make her way as a composer ‘I badly felt the need of other 


3 See G. Graham, ‘The Value of Music’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 53, no. 2 (Spring 
1995). 
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women artists around me.” And, Citron suggests, the absence of tradition 
deprives composition by women of the ‘critical mass’ which is generally needed 
to set a ball rolling. But I do not think this suggestion will answer very much to 
the purpose. Here again the comparison with literature is instructive; Jane 
Austen emerged without the solidarity of a tradition of women writers, and I do 
not know of any evidence that the Brontés were specially sustained in their 
literary endeavours by the existence of George Eliot, or vice versa. There are, it is 
true, only a few major women writers in the history of literature, but this still 
contrasts sharply with the history of music, where there are none at all. 

It would be wrong, however, to decry this sort of explanation altogether; nor 
does the difficulty I am raising require us to do so. If, on a wider front, the im- 
portance of role models for women has been exaggerated, there is certainly some 
truth in the suggestion that people are more likely to achieve those things to 
which they have been taught to aspire, or at least, have not been taught to think 
impossible. But human experience, including the experience of women, has 
plenty of examples of free and aggressive spirits overcoming such limits to their 
horizons. Queen Elizabeth I, unlike Mary Tudor perhaps, triumphed rather mar- 
kedly over the assumptions of her age about women. Citron remarks at one point 
that, in the confining circumstances of patriarchal society, musical composition 
by women would have seemed an act of rebellion. Maybe so; but why were there 
never any rebels? 

The answer might lie with another and larger line of explanation which Citron 
employs—the social and institutional context in which musical composition has 
appeared. It is by now a commonplace in feminist theory that the social world of 
the West, at least since the Enlightenment, has been structured around a funda- 
mental division between the spheres of the private and the public. The private is 
the realm of home and hearth; the public of the forum and agora. History shows 
the former to be the province of women and the latter to be the province of men, 
almost exclusively. Accordingly, the virtues which promote success in each of 
these spheres have become almost unalterably associated with the feminine and 
the masculine, respectively. It is, again according to most feminist theorists, an 
association which has been immeasurably strengthened by the cultural dom- 
inance of the liberal individualism which has been the distinguishing mark of the 
last three centuries.® 

Here we touch upon a very large subject, which there is not space here to 
explore adequately. Its relevance to the topic of this essay is easy enough to sketch, 
however. In so far as the composition of music has been an activity located largely 


* Citron, Gender and the Musical Canon, p. 96. 
5 Though not conclusive. The facts that music often found a publisher only through performance 
and that women novelists could publish under male pseudonyms may go some way to explaining 
the divergence. 


§ See, for instance, Carole Pateman, The Sexual Contract (Oxford: Polity Press, 1988). 
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in the public sphere, a sphere built around and reinforcing the supremacy of men, 
it should come as no surprise that musical composition has been the near- 
exclusive province of men. Citron believes that the case for this contention can be 
made out without too much difficulty. The crucial step to appreciate is that 
cultural shift by which the composer, in the eighteenth century, was transformed 
from recipient of patronage to the purveyor of wares in a market. As an effect of 
this, the world of composition became one in which both the proclivities and the 
social position of men were certain to ensure their dominance. But in doing so, 
we should note, the new world merely perpetuated a feature of the old, for the 
dominance of men in the life of church and state, the two great patrons of 
the arts, had ensured that there too musical composition would be the birthright 
of men. 

There are a number of assumptions at work here with which, I think, a 
sustained examination of the thesis has to grapple. For instance, if it is clear. that 
the mentality of the market became much more important in the promotion of 
music, it is much less clear that composers had to do their own marketing. If 
there had been marketable compositions by women, why would the inducement 
of profit not have made men anxious to market them? We can, of course, add 
further hypotheses, as in fact Citron does. Chief among these is the general 
ideological disposition of the past. She cites, for instance, the very negative 
attitude of Mendelssohn to his sister’s efforts at composition as one example 
among countless others of how the a priori belief that women could not compose 
to any consequence led to the general neglect of those who actually did. It is a 
belief in the power of such an ideology that has led in modern times to sustained 
attempts to combat it, by accentuating and promoting the existence and the work 
of women composers. It is a strategy that has met with some success, for there are 
now many more reputable women composers than at any time in the past. This 
too is a fact the significance of which needs to be assessed, and a topic to which I 
shall return. 


H 


Cautious scepticism seems the right attitude to much of Citron’s argument. We 
have no need to denigrate anything in her approach to see that there is in her line 
of explanation a kind of apriorism, an assumption that the absence of women 
composers is abnormal and therefore something for which there must be a special 
explanation. The one hypothesis that is ruled out is that women by and large do 
not make composers. This is why, as each avenue of explanation and enquiry 
appears to be inadequate, another is invoked to supplement it. The general thrust 
of Citron’s arguments is intended to show that, given the way in which the 
masculine has dominated the feminine in the general sweep of history, the 
non-existence of significant women composers is just what we should expect. 
The basic strategy is revealed most plainly in her adaptation of Virginia Woolf’s 
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story about an imaginary Judith Shakespeare, who aspires to be as great a 
playwright as her brother William and falls victims to the stifling and destructive 
forces of Elizabethan England. 


It is impossible for us to know how many Judith Shakespeares of composition we 
have lost—women who wanted to write music, but were discouraged, forbidden, or 
subtly channelled into other, more ‘womanly’ paths of life. We shall also never know 
how many others were detoured before they arrived at the point of knowing that they 
wanted to compose.” 


In making these remarks, however, Citron does not acknowledge the depth of 
our ignorance as fully as she might. One of the possibilities we cannot know is 
that there were no such women, or hardly any. The inclination to resist this 
arises from the assumption that there must have been some, which is to say, the 
assumption of what logicians call a positive prior probability. This now needs to 
be brought into open examination. A proper approach to the interpretation of 
facts about women in musical history should begin by asking just what it is we 
have reason to expect in the first place. Given roughly equal numbers of men and 
women, ought we to expect, other things being equal and in the absence of 
distorting influences, a roughly equal number of composers? 

This is an important question, for it is only if we answer ‘Yes’ that the singular 
absence of women composers is a fact calling for explanation. This brings us to 
the third thesis, namely that there are no reasonable prior probabilities in the light 
of which we should expect one distribution rather than another. 


IV 


To illustrate the point at issue consider a wholly different context. People have 
often argued that the order we find in the natural world is inherently improbable, 
and that we thus have reason to postulate the existence of a providential designer 
which, as Aquinas says, most men call God. It is, to some minds, a persuasive line 
of argument. But Hume pointed out long ago that since we have no class of 
universes over which to make comparison, we have no reason to regard the order 
we find in our own as either probable or improbable. It simply is what it is, and 
hence there is, when we think clearly about it, nothing which the existence of 
God needs to be called upon to explain. There is much more to be said about this 
particular case, of course, but at a minimum it illustrates the importance of a 
point that it is valuable to remember on very many occasions. Phenomena are 
problematic only to the extent that they go against the norm, and in the absence 
of an established norm, there simply is no phenomenon to explain. 

Returning to our main concern, consider this question. Why do a larger 
number of major composers have names beginning with ‘B’ than with any other 


7 Citron, Gender and the Musical Canon, p. 44. 
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letter? The length of the list is rather impressive—Byrd, Buxtehude, Bach, Boyce, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Bruckner, Bizet, Borodin, Berlioz, Bartok, Barber, Britten, 
Bernstein—and even this list ignores very many further lesser figures— 
Boccerini, Bellini, Blow, Boulez, Borg, Bax, and Bliss for instance.’ But we can 
suppose that there is an explanation of this coincidence only if we have reason to 
think that in the nature of things the prior probability is otherwise—that it is 
inherently unlikely for the majority of principal composers to have names which 
begin with the same letter. However, we would have reason to think this only if 
we further suppose that the category upon which we have chosen to pick, the 
opening letter of their surname, is relevant to their being major composers. I take 
it that there is no reason to think this, despite the fact that psychologically it may 
strike us as notable, even surprising, when it is pointed out. There is no connec- 
tion I can hypothesize, or even imagine, which makes the letter of the surname 
relevant to capacity for composition. When all is said and done, why should not 
the names of all composers begin with the same letter? It is not actually the case, 
but the fact that it is not is a wholly contingent matter, and if they did, we would 
not, despite any surprise we might feel, have any reason to seek a special ex- 
planation for this fact. This is because there is no reasonable prior probability that 
they should not. 

Similarly, it has to be shown that the categories ‘male’ and ‘female’ are 
significant categories with respect to the composition of music in terms of which 
to expect prior probabilities. And what reason do we actually have to think this? 
This is the question that needs an answer before any of the theories which Citron 
advances become significant. 

But surely, it might be said, the fact that humankind is divided pretty equally 
between the sexes, combined with the fact that they share a (broadly) common 
nature, is sufficient to warrant a prior expectation that their creative expression 
will in due course out work fairly equally? We do not know that this is sufficient. 
This is partly because it assumes the existence of a relevant common nature, 
relevant, that is to say, to the composition of music. If we hold to the view that 
probabilities are, and can only be, a function of evidence and experience, we have 
every reason to think that women are less likely to make composers of music than 
men. In this respect, if no other, they have a different nature. 

It should be stressed that there is no reversion here to the hypothesis of deep 
biological difference which was entertained but dismissed earlier. In the absence 
of real biological theories of composition, which we do not have, the attribution 
of a relevantly common nature to men and to women, despite a common 
assumption to the contrary, can only be based on the evidence of experience. On 


8 Actually the ‘minor league’ can go on a lot longer than this: Boughton, Boulanger, Borri, Boroni, 
Bossi, Bontempi, Borocini, Blitheman, perhaps more. 
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what else, save incontrovertible divine revelation which has not as a matter of fact 
been vouchsafed, could it be based? 


V 


What reason is there to resist this conclusion, to resist, that is to say, the idea that 
men and women are different when it comes to potentiality for composing 
music? Before considering this question, it may be useful to offer a brief review 
of the course of the argument so far. 

Leaving recent times aside, there are virtually no women composers in the 
history of music. We might seek to explain this fact by a biological explanation 
which we do not possess, but the mere fact itself does nothing to support such an 
explanation. Alternatively, we might explore historical experience more closely, as 
Citron and others do, seeking to show how social structures and cultural assump- , 
tions have suppressed composition by women. Against such an explanation there 
is this to be said. However effectively it explains the disproportionately small 
number of prominent women composers, it is not plausible as an explanation of 
none at all. Moreover, it rests upon the assumption of a prior probability which, 
as yet, we have been given no reason to make. Once we raise questions about 
prior probability, however, the only basis we have to go on is experience, and this 
suggests that the prior probability of women composers is very low. 

Why should such a conclusion be unpalatable? It can only be, I think, because, 
being committed to the moral and/or political equality of women, its opponents 
suppose that accepting it damages their cause. But does it really do so? That there 
are important differences between men and women is an incontestable fact. 
Despite the imaginings of some fantasists, it is, remains, and will remain the case 
that only women can bear children. This is something that some men might 
conceivably envy, but their envy does not alter the fact. Suppose it should turn 
out that only men can compose significant music. Should this depress women 
who are concerned for their own respect and standing? It should do so only if 
the composition of music is regarded as evidence of inherent superiority, and 
moreover superiority which warrants different treatment in terms of moral 
assessment and political discrimination. 

At this point it is relevant to turn to issues in moral philosophy. The belief in 
human equality irrespective of gender, race, and so on, is best expressed as a belief 
in'the equal moral worth of all human beings. It is a belief we owe largely to 
Christianity, and Christian theology has a further explanation of what this worth 
is based on. In contrast, for instance, to the aristocratic Greek ethic, according to 
which the worth of a person is to be measured by excellence in character and 
accomplishment, and to which Nieztsche urged a return, in Christianity the 
worth of human beings derives from their being made equally in the image of 
God, and hence equally fitted for the restoration of communion with Him 
though the saving words and work of Jesus. 
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Some philosophers think there is a major problem for modern moral philo- 
sophy, which wishes to retain this idea of equal moral worth while dispensing 
with its theological underpinnings.” The same view led Nietzsche to call for a 
Revaluation of All Values, the title of an unaccomplished work. But whether there is 
a solution to this problem, it is evident that any adequate secularized version must 
retain this fundamental idea: that equal moral worth is something we possess, not 
something we attain. Now if this is so, it means that the worth of human beings, 
both as individuals and citizens, is not dependent upon what they do or do not 
accomplish in this life. From this it follows that such natural limits as may restrict 
those accomplishments imply nothing about how they are to be treated for moral 
and civil purposes. It is this thought which confers rights upon children, the 
physically handicapped, the mentally deficient, and the senile, all of whom labour 
under natural limitations and constraints of varying degrees of severity. 

If this is so, should it turn out that women (or for that matter men) are as a 
general class naturally limited with respect to some range of accomplishments, 
this too implies nothing about their moral status or the treatment they should 
receive. If one of these accomplishments is the composition of music, the same 
thought applies. 

This conclusion will not find favour in many contemporary quarters, in part 
perhaps because it is so easily misunderstood. So let the contention be stated as 
plainly as possible. If experience is any guide, women do not make composers. 
Even when we allow, rightly, for certain distortions in history, there still seems to 
be a major difference between men and women in this respect. The anxiety 
among those reluctant to accept this conclusion is that it will sustain yet another 
weapon in the age-old suppression of women. But this is a fear that fests upon 
confusion. The suppression of women, or anyother group, is to be condemned 
not because it rests upon false or culturally bound perceptions of innately 
different capacities, but because it supposes those differences to be morally 
relevant. What human liberation really requires is the attribution of equal worth, 
irrespective of accomplishment, an attribution which, as history shows, is very 
hard to make. 

Critics may wish to press this point. Does this imply that women cannot 
compose? If so, what of the recent flowering of composition by women? This 
brings us back to an earlier observation—the recent emergence of more women 
composers. There are now a number of women whose work can be said to rank 
among the best in contemporary composition and some—Thea Musgrave and 
the late Elizabeth Poston, for example—are names familiar to many more than 
the circle of professional musicians, and from a slightly earlier period Amy Beach 
is increasingly being recognized as a major American composer. 

It is false, therefore, that women cannot compose. But this gives no grounds 


? See G. E. M. Anscombe, ‘Modern Moral Philosophy’, Philosophy, vol. 33 (1958). 
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for speculation about the possiblity of a female equivalent of Beethoven. We 
cannot reasonably make such speculation because the passage of time is crucial in 
arriving at such estimates. Taking historical experience as a guide, the only guide 
we have, there is good reason to believe, however, that the composition of music 
will continue to be an activity largely of men. The point is that a belief in the basic 
moral and political equality of men and women can rest untroubled by this 
thought. 

Any remaining unpalatability arises from the prominence and importance 
which relations between the sexes have come to have. But this point about the 
distribution of musical composition applies equally well in other contexts. For 
example, the geographical distribution of the great composers is not uniform. 
There are heavy concentrations in some areas—Germany/Austria for instance— 
and a marked dearth in others. There is no major Irish composer, and very few 
minor ones. In this, music in Ireland contrasts sharply with the literary arts which 
number the towering figures of Wilde, Yeats, and Joyce. Does this demonstate 
that the Irish cannot compose? Certainly not. The existence of excellent minor 
composers, such as Wood, shows this to be false, and who knows what the future 
may hold. But the only reasonable prognostication is that the great composers of 
the future are unlikely to come out of Ireland. 

There may be good explanations for this fact, as yet unknown. However, 
were an Irish nationalist to become possessed of the idea that the dignity and 
self-respect of the Irish among the nations of the world required this fact to be 
explained away, or somehow accounted for, his mistake would be twofold. He 
would be supposing that here we have a phenomenon for which there must be 
some explanation when, perhaps, we do not. And he would be assuming, falsely, 
that an essential ground upon which to command moral respect is cultural 
accomplishment. 

So too with women and the history of composition. History that is governed 
by presupposition is always bad history, and, in any case, the equal moral worth 
of women does not need to be served in this way. 


Gordon Graham, Department of Philosophy, University of Aberdeen, Scotland AB24 
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HOW DO CRITICISM AND AESTHETIC 


THEORY FIT TOGETHER? 
M. W. Rowe 


TO THINK about evaluative aesthetics in the first half of the twentieth century is to 
think about works like I. A. Richards’s Principles of Literary Criticism, Susanne 
Langer’s Philosophy in a New Key, and R. G. Collingwood’s The Principles of Art.' 
All these books propose theories designed to show the purpose and value of art, 
and they do this by outlining a model of the mind which shows the essential role 
art plays in the economy of the psyche. This kind of large-scale theory went 
seriously out of fashion in the 1950s and 1960s. The linguistic turn in philosophy 
did not allow room for eclectic quasi-empirical theories; and Wittgenstein’s 
attack on essentialism, psychology, and causal explanations in aesthetics made 
them look all the more misguided. In the second half of the century, therefore, 
evaluative aestheticians tended to turn their attention to criticism (which seemed 
reassuringly piecemeal, practical, and linguistic), and came to the view that the 
evaluative aesthetician should be largely concerned with meta-criticism, that is, 
providing an account of the aims and logic of evaluative reasoning.” 

Given that there was considerable chronological overlap between the two 
approaches, it is surprising how little they have to say about each other’s activities. 
Despite its title, Principles of Literary Criticism has nothing to say about the rhet- 
oric of critical practice, and neither Langer nor Collingwood shows any interest 
in either criticism or standard meta-critical issues. Similarly, beyond opening 
paragraphs and a few scattered and occasional pieces, the new generation of 
meta-critics paid little detailed attention to the aims and methods of the earlier 


1 IL A Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism [1924] (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1955); 


Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key; A Study in the Symbolism of Reason, Rite, and Art [1942], 
3rd edn (Harvard: Harvard U.P., 1976); R. G. Collingwood, Principles of Art [1938] (Oxford: 
Oxford U.P., 1977). 

2 Wittgenstein’s attack on essentialism is found in Philosophical Investigations (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1953), §§ 65-88. His attack on causal and psychological explanations in aesthetics is contained in 
Lectures and Conversations on Aesthetics, Psychology and Religious Belief, ed. Cyril Barrett, SJ (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1966), pp. 1-40. W. B. Gallie discusses the viability of meta-criticism in, ‘The Function 
of Philosophical Aesthetics’, in W. Elton (ed.), Aesthetics and Language (Oxtord: Blackwell, 1954), as 
does Cyril Barrett in his editorial preface to Collected Papers on Aesthetics (Oxford: Blackwell, 1965), 
pp. vii-xv. 
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theories.’ This is partly the workings of philosophical fashion: previous manners 
of approach are not refuted systematically, they are simply allowed to lapse; once 
they have become dusty enough even mentioning them tarnishes one’s contem- 
porary credentials. More importantly, however, there was a certain assumption of 
superiority on the part of both parties. Frequently, one can find traditional 
aestheticians saying that criticism is simply chaotic, and that there is nothing to be 
learned from seeing how the benighted argue; only when their own theory has 
won acceptance, they continue, will criticism be put on a proper footing.‘ Equally, 
many meta-critics simply assumed that the traditional project was based on a 
variety of conceptual howlers and confusions that had already been adequately 
diagnosed in other branches of philosophy. The intelligible questions aesthetic 
theory attempted to deal with, they maintained, could actually be answered by 
meta-~criticism; the rest would remain forever unanswerable. 

There is, however, one book which does look at the clash between criticism 
and aesthetic theory: John Casey’s The Language of Criticism.’ As this book 
attempted to analyse a fault-line in aesthetics while that fault-line was still 
developing, it seems worth examining from the historical point of view. And as it 
raises important and difficult issues about the relationship between psychology 
and criticism—which have still not received clear answers—it seems well worth 
examining from a philosophical perspective. Accordingly, in the first section of 
this paper, I shall briefly outline the kind of argument he brings against the 
traditional claim that criticism needs to be founded in aesthetic theory. In the 
second, I shall examine his own argument for the sufficiency of criticism alone 
and the redundancy of theory. In the third and longest section, I shall propose a 
view of the relationship between theory and criticism which shows that they are 
attempting to answer very different kinds of question, and that their answers are 
mutually complementary if not mutually supportive. I hope this section will also 
throw light on another important and rarely discussed issue: the way biological 
and ethnological approaches to art dovetail into the practices of working artists 
and critics. 


I 
It has often been thought that to prevent criticism being merely arbitrary, an 
3 Wittgenstein says, ‘The subject (Aesthetics) is very big and entirely misunderstood as far as I can 
see’ (Lectures and Conversations, p. 1) He does not mention which aestheticians he has in mind here, 
and he does not consider the idea that most traditional aestheticians may have been preoccupied by 
entirely different questions from his own. If you bring their questions to light, then their under- 
standing of the subject looks healthier. For some representative criticisms of Richards, see R. Saw, 
‘Sense and Nonsense in Aesthetics’, in H. Osborne (ed.}, Aesthetics and the Modern World (London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1968), pp. 41-42; and M. Tanner, ‘Wittgenstein and Aesthetics’, in Oxford 
Review, (1967), pp. 23-24. 
See the quotations from Harold Osborne given in notes 7 and 8 below. 
5 John Casey, The Language of Criticism (London: Methuen, 1966). 
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expression of subjective preferences, criticism needs to be founded on principles. 
What these principles do is show how statements about value will be derivable 
from statements about facts. To say that a certain string quartet passage employs 
pizzicato, for example, is to state a fact about it; to say that the passage is exhil- 
arating, is to state a value. If, therefore I want to say that the passage is exhilarating 
because of its pizzicati then I need to explain the nature of this ‘because’. A first 
thought is to say that my argument is based on a logical principle: ‘All pizzicato 
passages are exhilarating.’ But this seems obviously false: one can imagine plenty 
of pizzicato passages that are not exhilarating. Perhaps there is a weaker principle 
involved here: ‘Most pizzicato passages are exhilarating’, or ‘All things being 
equal, the presence of a pizzicato in a passage will lead us to expect exhilaration.’ 
But these seem equally useless. I might well want to say that the pizzicati in a 
passage make it exhilarating, in spite of the fact that every previous pizzicato 
passage I have encountered hitherto has had precisely the opposite effect. 

What is wrong with the idea that criticism is based on principles is that it tries 
to show that there is a general logic of critical words which is independent of 
context. In fact, the critical remark about pizzicati considered above claims only 
that I respond in this way to those pizzicati in that perceived context. As a critic, I 
try to make you share my pleasure by using the general word ‘pizzicato’. This 
term logically covers an infinite number of possible passages, but here it serves to 
direct your attention to one aspect of the ineffably particular object we both 
experience. To achieve the same effect I could just have shown you my pocket 
score, pointed to the relevant line, and smiled—although words make clearer the 
nature of my pleasure and which aspect of the string line occasions it. Critical 
reasoning is a kind of rhetoric rather than a kind of theoretical argument, and it is 
designed to change the way we perceive works of art rather than convince us that 
certain claims are true. It draws attention, it reminds, it compares, it prompts, so 
that an interlocutor comes to perceive the world under a new aspect, and possibly 
comes to like and dislike the same things that we do. 

If, however, an aesthetician believes that critical judgements can only be 
properly grounded by tracing out logical relations to increasingly abstract prin- 
ciples, then it is very tempting for him to suppose that aesthetic theory is the 
place where such principles are proposed, examined, and declared legitimate. The 
corollary of this is that if a critic has no aesthetic theory, or has the wrong one, 
then his criticism will be groundless or infected with confusions. Casey quotes 
two passages from Harold Osborne endorsing this view: - 


. . . Unless the critic defines his norms of judgement clearly and without 
ambivalence, either by verbal description or ostensively, the judgements which he 


é The temptation to think there are aesthetic principles, and the refutation of this view, are examined 
in greater detail my ‘Criticism Without Principles’, in Peter Lewis (ed.), Wittgenstein, Philosophy and 
the Arts (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., forthcoming). 
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utters will be strictly devoid of meaning, they will be no more than empty 
ejaculations.’ 


. . . Criticism has ever lacked its own philosophy, without which research must 
continue always inconclusive, having no touchstone or relevance nor any criterion to 
distinguish failure from success . . . every formulation of doctrine . . . inescapably 
implies theoretical assumptions which belong to the province of aesthetics . . . as long 
as aesthetics remains inchoate criticism must needs be muddled and confused.® 


This idea is congenial to aestheticians for at least four reasons. First, it suggests 
that aesthetics or critical theory is an absolutely essential activity for anyone who 
would judge or speak about works of arts. As Karelis puts it (expressing his own 
view): ‘The only real choice . . . is whether to adopt a theory uncritically or try to 
arrive at a theory on the basis of critical reflection about art. To choose the latter 
course is to engage in the philosophy of art.? This would give the aesthetician an 
absolutely central place in our culture; a place non-aestheticians have not been 
disposed to recognize hitherto. Second, if the picture were true, it assimilates 
aesthetics and criticism to familiar philosophical discussions of reasoning— 
deductive, inductive, criteriological, or whatever. In this way it sets out a clear and 
respectable programme for evaluative aesthetics, and shows that there is a role for 
the generalist as well as for the critic engaged in the particularities of his texts and 
pictures. 

Third, if erroneous judgements of works’ quality are caused by erroneous 
theory, then critical disagreement could be resolved at a stroke by elucidating and 
refuting that false theory. The ideal of a foundationalist theory offers up the hope 
that the unsettling spectacle of critical squabbling could be ended, and criticism 
set on the sure road to science. Fourth, such a view would make criticism not the 
dicey, hit and miss it is, so dependent on individual talent and moments of 
inspiration, but a palpable body of doctrine and expertise. It would be teachable 
and communicable as scientific information is teachable and communicable, and 
critical knowledge could be imparted by hearing a teacher pass on the basic 
concepts and discoveries in the field. Few teachers would not be attracted, at least 
for a moment, by an idea of criticism which makes their own task look so 
clear-cut and straightforward. 

However, the foundationalist conception of criticism is logically unworkable. 
First, as I showed above, it is impossible to construct any kind of principle which 
looks remotely plausible. Second, it actually leaves our judgements groundless. If 
our evaluations of particular works of art are based on a general norm, premise, 


7 Harold Osborne, Aesthetics and Criticism (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1955), p- 35, quoted 

in Casey, Language of Criticism, p.76. 

Osborne, Aesthetics and Criticism, p. 6, quoted in Casey, Language of Criticism, p.75. 

9 C. Karelis, ‘Hegel’s Concept of Art: An Interpretative Essay’, in Hegel’s Introduction to Aesthetics 
(Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1979), p. xi. 
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or theory, then inevitably we shall be called upon to justify that theory. If the 

` theory’s justification in turn depends on another abstract theory, then we shall be 
landed with an infinite regress. If one holds this view of critical justification, the 
only way out of the regress is to claim that the final most abstract principle must 
be a tautology or a principle chosen by an act of blind faith. If this option is taken, 
then one might wonder why, if the final theory can only be chosen by an 
existential leap unsupported by reasons, one’s particular judgements could not be 
chosen in the same way. Casey adduces a passage from Pepita Haezrahi which, 
most unusually, shows an aesthetician attempting to demonstrate how a particular 
judgement is supported by appeal to increasingly abstract principles: 


‘... The Lac d’Annecy is a good Cézanne.’ Why? Because ‘Cézanne is a good painter 
and the Lac d’Annecy is a good painting.’ Why?—because ‘painting is good.’ Why? 
Leaving aside therapeutic, pedagogic, moral and religious answers which would take 
us outside the field of aesthetics in an obvious way, we should have to answer 
‘because painting is an art, and art is good.’ Why? Because ‘it is beautiful.’ Here 
having reached an ultima thule the argument has to stop. The basic proposition 
‘Beauty is good because it is beautiful’ tautologous as it is, is the underlying basic 
assumption which from a psychological point of view is most necessary to all 
aesthetic enquiries . . .1° 


This gets matters upside down. We demonstrate the truth of our theory by 
showing that it fits our particular judgements; if it fails to fit our considered 
natural responses, then the theory is only part of the truth or wholly false. If a 
theory can only be justified against particular judgements, then we can only 
construct a theory after we have accepted the majority of our particular, 
pre-theoretical judgements as correct, So from the point of view of the practising 
critic or artist there is, therefore, no point in having a theory. If someone fails to 
accept our particular judgements, then we start to engage in critical rhetoric, 
which frequently grows not more general but more detailed: we highlight the 
brushwork here, the foreshortened perspective here, the use of complementary 
colours there, and so on. Eventually, he may catch on to what we are driving at, 
‘Oh yes, Isee...” 

A particularly beguiling misapprehension, caused by the idea that critical 
reasoning is based on principles, is the notion that if a critic makes judgements 
without knowing the principles he uses, then he is relying on somebody else’s 
theory but is not aware of the fact. Raman Selden advances this view in his 
Reader’s Guide to Contemporary Critical Theory: 


... [Readers] may believe that theories and concepts will only deaden the spontaneity 
of their response to literary works. They may forget that ‘spontaneous’ discourse 


10 P, Haezrahi, ‘Propositions in Aesthetics’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (1956-1957), p. 186, 
quoted in The Language of Criticism, pp. 57-58. 
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about literature is unconsciously dependent on the theorizing of older generations. 
Their talk of ‘feeling’ .. . and ‘reality’ is full of dead theory which is sanctified by time 
and become part of the language of common sense.!! 


Equally plausible is the charge that a critic who is unaware of having a theory is 
simply relying on an unconscious theory of his own, which must be brought into 
the light of day and subjected to rational criticism. But if critical reasoning with 
principles cannot work for me, then it cannot work for anyone else; and if it 
cannot work consciously, then it cannot work unconsciously either. Northrop Frye’s 
claim that ‘comparative estimates of value are really inferences, most valid when 
silent ones...’ carries no conviction at all. If someone’s logical demonstration 
does not work on the page, then we are unlikely to be impressed when he tells us 
that it always works when he performs the inference silently in his head. This 
means that nobody, whatever they say, has ever or could ever use such a theory 
with which to make aesthetic judgements. 


II 


If the aesthetician’s question, ‘What is the value of art?’ and the critic’s question, 
‘What is the value of this work of art?’ do not link up in the foundationalist 
manner criticized above, then it is not difficult to see a problem emerging. This 
can be brought into focus by considering the following passage from Wollheim: 


Aesthetic value is assigned to three different kinds of thing; to art itself (or some 
particular art); to particular works of art; and to characteristics either of art or some 
particular works of art. (Of course, we may assign non-aesthetic value to any of these 
things; indeed when we assign value to art itself it is generally non-aesthetic value that 
is assigned.) 


Richards says his central question is: ‘What is the value of the arts, why are 
they worth the keenest hours of the best minds, and what is their place in the 
system of human endeavours?’ J assume that Richards’s answer is non-aesthetic 
because it is not the normal type of critical explanation (that is, comparing, 
contrasting, accentuating points of interest, suggesting Gestalts, and so on). And 
that being psychological—and in places even physiological—it is as far beyond the 
aesthetic pale as an answer in terms of political advantage. Not that this renders it 


" Raman Selden, The Reader’s Guide to Contemporary Literary Theory (Brighton: Harvester Press, 1985), 


p. 3. The following works also express a similar view: T. Eagleton, Literary Theory: An Introduction 

(Oxford: Blackwell, 1992), pp. vii-viii, 198, 200; C. Belsey, Critical Practice (London: Routledge, 

1980), p. 4. 

Northrop Frye, ‘Polemical Introduction’ to The Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton: Princeton U.P., 

1957), p- 25 (my italics). 

8 R. Wollheim, Art and Its Objects, 2nd edn, Supplementary Essay VI (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 
1980), p- 230. 


4 Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism, p. 7. 
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redundant. This is the normal kind of answer, and I cannot conceive of any other 
way this question could be answered except by saying in what way we benefit from 
our experience of the arts, and what impoverishment would follow if we were 
deprived of them. However, there is nothing to our experience of the arts over 
and above our experience of particular works of art. If, therefore, as Richards 
claims, art is valuable because it organizes the impulses, then literature must be 
valuable because it organizes the impulses, and Macbeth for the same reason. But 
if I am asked to justify my high opinion of Macbeth, this is not the sort of reason I 
give. I say: ‘Look at the compression, the speed with which it moves, the skill 
with which the horrific atmosphere is contrived . . .’ This apparent conflict is the 
crux of a general argument which Casey brings against Langer: 


The question is, whether Mrs Langer’s account is like a critical description of a work 
of art, and, if not, whether this vitiates her theory. It is clear that she believes that if a 
work of art can be shown to be connected in the way she describes with human 
feeling then its meaning and value have been established . . . [But] asked why a 
particular piece of music is good, I describe it, compare it with other pieces by the 
same composer . . . and so on... . I am not required at some point to clinch the 
matter by adding triumphantly: ‘And also it articulates a form oz human feeling, and, 
since good art is all fully expressive art, it is good.’ On Mrs Langer’s theory we know 
by intuition that an artefact expresses feeling, and hence deductively that it is a good 
work of art.'> 


Thus, if we see some value in what Richards and Langer have to tell us, we are 
going to have to countenance two entirely distinct kinds of reason for thinking 
Macbeth excellent: the aesthetic (in terms of critical reasoning) and the non- 
aesthetic (in terms of human advantage). The question is: are these two forms of 
reasoning compatible, or are we going to have to do without one of them? 
Although Casey’s final position is difficult to pin down, I believe he does regard 
traditional aesthetic theories of the Richards—Langer variety, described at various 
stages of the book, as ‘metaphysical . . . quasi-scientific’ and ‘reductionist’,’® as 
vitiated by their dissimilarity to critical reasoning. There are, however, several 
passages where he admits that there is a price to be paid for this disavowal. Here 
is one: 


It is true that the description of the intrinsic qualities of a single work of art gives us 
no sense of why it is significant for human beings unless in some sense we know why 
art in general is significant, it is equally true that our sense of the value of art will be 
constituted of our experience of individual works. The arguments of the previous 
chapter against Hare apply also to a Harian aesthetic. If we take care of the ‘objective’ 
qualities of works of art, the human significance will take care of itself. 


15 Casey, Language of Criticism, p. 69. 
lé Ibid., pp. 61 and 191. 
17 Ibid, p. 84. 
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The phrase ‘Harian aesthetic’ in this passage goes proxy for any account of 
critical reasoning which requires critical principles to get us from facts to values. 
Casey, on the other hand, is at pains to point out that in discussing works of art, 
the goals of morality, or any other kind of end, our discussions often remain on 
the same level, or grow more detailed in a manner already described. This, of 
course, is true, but it is not clear how Casey’s second sentence—the one about 
Harian aesthetics—is supposed to follow from the first—the one about individual 
works giving no indication as to why art generally is significant. The implication 
appears to be that people interested in the value of art as a whole are committed 
to a Harian aesthetic. This is borne out by his criticisms of Langer, where he does 
try to show her invoking some general principle about art’s value to settle a 
particular critical dispute. But to suppose that critical theories must be used in 
critical disputation if they are to be of any value, or that in answering the general 
question the aesthetician supplies ipso facto canons of criticism, is to make some 
completely unjustifiable assumptions. I cannot bring to mind any major work on 
aesthetics where principles for the production and criticism of particular works of 
art are necessarily connected with the account given of art’s value, since Kant 
annihilated Batteux and Lessing in the Critique of Judgement. Despite their titles, 
The Principles of Art and Principles of Literary Criticism contain no such principles, 
and in the introduction to Feeling and Form Langer makes her own position quite 
explicit: 


I may as well state at once what [Feeling and Form] does not attempt to do. It does not 
offer criteria for judging ‘masterpieces’, nor even successful as against unsuccessful 
lesser works—pictures, poems, musical pieces, dances or any other. It does not set up 
canons of taste. It does not predict what is possible or impossible in the confines of 
any art, what materials may be used in it, what subjects will be found congenial to it 
etc. It will not help anyone to an artistic conception, nor teach him to carry one out 
in any medium. All such norms and rulings seem to me outside the philosopher’s 
province . . ae 


By invoking the continuous regress argument, Casey succeeds in showing that 
justification cannot proceed by appeal to principles, and therefore that there need 
be no non-vacuous ultima thules to which anybody engaged in crtical reasoning 
must be committed. But it seems natural to assume, with Langer, that somebody 
with a general theory of art’s value can, without absurdity, accept this whole- 
heartedly. In addition, he shows that aesthetic theory and critical practice are 
discontinuous, in the sense that one need not have a ready answer to Why is art 
valuable?’ in order to assess whether this work is valuable, but once again he gives 
no reason for supposing that a traditional aesthetician could not endorse this as 
well. 


'8 S, K. Langer, Feeling and Form (New York: Scribners, 1953), p. vii. 
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Casey’s remark, ‘If we take care of the “objective” properites of works of art, 
then human significance will take care of itself’ also merits some attention. If, in 
addition to implying that there are no critical principles, and that lack of an 
aesthetic theory will not prevent us from producing and criticizing works of art, 
he means to imply that there is no significant or interesting question about art’s 
value to answer, then his position seems implausible. The clearest way to argue 
for such a position would be to claim that ‘What is the value of art?’ is some kind 
of pseudo-question. On this conception, ‘What is the value of art?’ is akin to 
‘What is the meaning of any word?’ Here, the only intelligible construal is to treat 
‘art’ and ‘any word’ as place-holders for particular works of art or particular 
words. Thus ‘Why is art valuable?’ would be taken to mean, ‘Why is Macbeth (for 
example) valuable?’ But this position seems unmotivated and counterintuitive. 
On the other hand, if Casey thinks that the general question does have an answer 
(and my second long quotation from him suggests he does), then he himself will 
be open to the same question he raised against Langer. The only wholly 
intelligible answer will be of the form, ‘Art is valuable to sentient creatures in way 
F’, and then we can ask him of any work he thinks excellent, ‘Mustn’t you say this 
work is F, and as this is not a critical reason, doesn’t this vitiate your theory?’ 


Il 


Casey suggests it is characteristic of disputations about ends that critical reasoning 
is employed. In this section I want to demonstrate that there is another kind of 
reasoning which we employ when talking about ends which is of a fundamentally 
different kind. Consider play. It is a necessary condition for this concept’s correct 
application that the interest referred to should be non-practical, undertaken 
purely for the satisfaction of the participants.” In other words, it is an end, 
considered valuable in itself and not solely as a means to some desired future 
state. But these facts have not prevented psychologists from offering explanations 
as to why human infants find immediate enjoyment in this activity, and these 
explanations take the form of elucidating play’s role in improving the species’ 
chances of survival. As all children play, it is natural to assume that those who 
could not, or found no pleasure in it and did not, had their chances of survival 
substantially reduced. Some of the suggested functions of play are set out in the 
schema below: 


1. Play helps the child develop control of his body, perfecting muscular skills 
and coordination. 

2. It helps the child decode accurately the information supplied by sight, 
hearing, and other senses. 


1 For a fuller account of some of these matters, see my ‘The Definition of “Game”, Philosophy, vol. 
67, no. 262 (October 1992), pp. 467-479. 
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3. It harmlessly expends surplus energy, which would otherwise be put to 
destructive use. 

4. Dramatic games give the child its first inkling of what it is like to be some- 
body else—acting a part can often be the beginning of sympathy with other 
people. 

5. It allows the child to practise social roles it will assume in later life. 

6. It develops speech. Imaginative play calls for an ability to communicate more 
than basic requirements and needs.” 


None of these could be described as, ‘The child’s reason or reasons for 
playing’, but they are, or at least might be, reasons why the child finds play 
immediately pleasurable. The child has no intention—either conscious or 
unconscious—of coordinating his limbs or practising his social roles, he merely 
finds such activities pleasurable and absorbing. But such a sense of ‘purpose- 
lessness’, far from suggesting triviality or uselessness, is rather a guarantee of the 
activity’s supreme importance. J. M. Ellis, in his book, The Theory of Literary 
Criticism, puts the point with exemplary clarity: 


Nature does not generally leave advantageous behavior to chance, nor even to 
intelligent decisions that follow clear purposes; instead, it makes many kinds of 
advantageous behavior pleasurable. From this consideration emerges the proper 
relation of ‘aesthetics’ and function. We rarely ask ourselves whether we need food, 
but instead experience hunger. Sexual behavior too does not usually begin from a 
conscious desire to procreate. Our most characteristic impulses are dominated by the 
survival needs of the species. Such things are too important to be left to rational 
choice (an unreliable factor), and we are thus impelled toward them by our 
experiencing pleasure in them . . . a sense of powerful and immediate fascination is 
produced and no clear and sensible purpose is directly visible for the experience.”! 


As Ellis goes on to argue, this solution effectively resolves the ancient question 
of whether art (or play) serves a useful and important purpose or whether it is 
merely pleasurable. His argument allows us to see that these two positions, far 
from being opposed, are in reality mutually supportive. The more enjoyment we 
derive from the arts the more important their functions are likely to be. 

The correlation between immediate pleasure and evolutionary advantage is not 
absolutely certain. There is always the possibility that a certain natural taste or 
activity once had an important function but has it no longer. A taste for sweet 
food once ensured that fruit-eating human beings ate ripe rather than unripe 
fruit. With the rise of civilization, however, the usefulness of a sweet tooth has 
declined to a point where, in a society that can produce virtually unlimited 
quantities of refined sugar, it is now positively dangerous. Alternatively, the 


æ% Most of these functions (and there are many more) are abstracted from ch. 20 of H. Jolly, The Book 
of Child Care (London: Allen and Unwin, 1981), pp. 270-287. 


21 J, M. Ellis, The Theory of Literary Criticism (Berkeley: California U.P., 1974), p. 238. 
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aesthetic sense may simply be a purposeless consequence of some evolutionarily 
essential faculty (rationality perhaps, or emotion), or an utterly random mutation 
which evolution has not yet had time to root out. However, as Mary Midgley” 
emphasizes, although there can be no assumption that the evolutionary mech- 
anisms of taste or interest are perfect, the biologist’s basic premise that any sort of 
activity which plays a dominant role in all cultures has some point behind it, is 
justified by its success. I rely on the authority of the psychabiologst Berlyne” 
for the information that there is not a single society among the 3,000 or so known 
cultures which do not exhibit some form of artistic activity, and on Morse 
Peckham” for the fact that even the most primitive of these—the Melville Island- 
ers of Australia—has socially acknowledged artists. Given this extraordinarily 
wide distribution, and the prevalence art has in most cultures, it is most unlikely 
that art is either harmful or wasteful. 

Just because a desire is deep-rooted and natural does not mean that there could 
not be wide cultural and historical variation. Children’s games, like works of art, 
reflect their cultural circumstances; the humour of Punch cartoons a hundred 
years ago is fairly incomprehensible to us now; ideas of human beauty are aston- 
ishingly various (although the number of conditions and appearances that have 
never been found attractive by anybody is also worth noting). Similarly, taste in 
art varies between individuals. Some people lack any interest at all; some like 
music and literature more than the visual arts; others like particular kinds of liter- 
ature but not others. Why these variations exist between individuals and societies, 
why the basic plant type should vary or have been trained in this or that direction, 
is a matter for historical and anthropological investigation (although genetics may 
play a role here too). The fact remains, however, that cultural and historical 
factors cannot explain why we feel hungry when we lack food, and no amount of 
cultural conditioning could create the basic fact of sexual desire from nothing. 
Surroundings can suppress, mould, encourage, refine, distort, but they cannot 
bring the fundamental drive into being. Without the basic instinct (to recall Roy 
Campbell) we would have the snaffle and the curb all right but not the bloody 
horse. 

It requires no great effort to see the evolutionary point of sex or hunger; but 
other things we experience as ends, such as play, humour, and art, do not have 
such obvious rationales. The starting point for any serious aesthetic theory must 
be the sense of astonishment at the energy expended on art, and the importance 
we ascribe to it, the respect in which its practitioners are held, while all the time 
having little idea of its overall purposes and aims.” The paradox which art, play, 


2 M. Midgley, Beast and Man (London: Methuen, 1979), p. $8- 

B D. E. Berlyne, Art and Psychobiology (New York: 1971), p. 27- 

24 M. Peckham, Man’s Rage for Chaos (Philadelphia: Chilton Books, 196s), p- 62. 
For an expression of this astonishment, see ibid., p. x. 
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and humonr represent is that Ellis’s argument would lead us to suppose that they 
are of the first importance in promoting survival, and yet we have no clear idea of 
what benefits we derive from them, or what ill effects would follow if we were 
deprived of them. I shall claim below that the solution to this difficulty will take 
the form of a psychological theory, a model of the mind which will explain how 
these activities relate to tastes and interests whose evolutionary purposes we do 
understand. 

Before doing this, however, it is worth making two methodological points. The 
first is to distinguish between theories and definitions. While the word ‘art’ in the 
sense I am using it only has one definition, there is no logical reason for assuming 
art only has one function. The example of ‘punishment’ is useful here. The 
word only has one definition (‘cause to suffer for an offence’) which can be found 
in the dictionary. But there is every reason for supposing it has a multiplicity of 
functions (deterrence, retribution, atonement, and so on) which will require 
more than perusal of the dictionary to discover and justify. On any particular 
occasion of punishment all of these purposes may be served simultaneously, on 
others only one or two may be operative. Similarly, some works of art may have a 
number of functions, while others serve only one purpose (which might vary 
from work to work.) However, there are good methodological grounds for 
assuming that art has only one function at the outset of our enquiry. If one 
function can explain art’s value as satisfyingly as several, then the one function is 
clearly to be preferred on grounds of simplicity and explanatory power. Only if 
one theory proves insufficient should we move on to consider a second and a 
third. 

Behavioural psychology treats organisms as black boxes.” We know the input 
and the output from the box but we cannot gain access to the interior of the box 
itself to observe the mechanism which mediates between the inflow and the 
outflow. Physiological theories are hypotheses about the functional structure 
within an organism which explains its overt behaviour, the aim of the explanation 
being to reduce a mass of complex behaviour to the simple operation of basic 





26 I try to define what art is in my ‘The Definition of “Art”, Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 41, no. 164 
(July 1991), pp. 272-286. Collingwood thinks of theories and definitions as the same (The Principles 
of Art, p. 2). He also several times expresses hostility to the idea of giving art functions in any sense, 
and yet eventually emphasizes that art is our best medicine against ‘the corruption of conscious- 
ness’ (ibid., p. 336). I should emphasize that in many ways I am offering a rational reconstruction 
of the scope and aims of traditional aesthetic theories (that is, an account of what these theorists 
should say to be true to their own best insights) rather than a straightforward exposition of what 
they do say. On a number of occasions, for example, they succumb to the temptation to press their 
own theories into service as critical slogans, with either negligible or laughable results. 


27 For some good accounts of psychological explanation, see J. A. Deutsch, ‘The Structural Basis of 


Behaviour’, in J. Glover (ed.), The Philosophy of Mind (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1976); J. A. Fodor, 
‘Explanations in Psychology’, in Max Black (ed.), Philosophy in America (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1965); W. C. Salmon, ‘Psychoanalytic Theory and Evidence’, in R. Wollheim (ed.), Freud: A 
Collection of Essays (New York: Doubleday, 1974). 
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components. These explanations can be represented in a number of ways ranging 
from abstract programs to functionally isomorphic analogues and models. When 
the question to be investigated is of the form, ‘How can we do such and such?’ 
(perceive depth, pay attention, remember a message but forget which language it 
was in), then the production of explanatory mechanisms answers the question. 
Where there is also a problem about why we should have certain desires, abilities, 
and behaviour patterns (dreams, displacement activity, play), then, in addition, 
the model will be expected to fit the unexplained behaviour into the whole econ- 
omy of behavioural traits and psychological mechanisms designed to promote our 
survival. 

Thus someone may say that displacement behaviour is designed to get rid of 
energy stored up to meet a demanding situation which did not in fact arise, and if 
this energy were not expended harmlessly it would otherwise impair concen- 
tration and bodily control. We know why lack of concentration and bodily control 
are disadvantageous, and the theory has proposed a simple quasi-hydraulic 
mechanism that links the unexplained behaviour with the avoidance of damaging 
consequences which might be quite remote from, any observer of the displace- 
ment activity itself. Another (non-behavioural) example would be Freud’s theory 
of dreaming. According to this, the ultimate function of a dream is harmlessly to 
get rid of a thought which would otherwise wake us up: ‘Dreams’, he wrote, ‘are 
the guardians of sleep.’ The purposes of sleep are not that well understood, but 
the disadvantages of not sleeping are a good deal more obvious than the dis- 
advantages of not dreaming—hence the account’s explanatory power. 

However, there are two methods which do give us access to the black box: 
introspection and neurophysiology. William James remarks that: ‘. . . intro- 
spective observation is what we have to rely on first and foremost and always . . . 
I regard this belief as the most fundamental of all the postulates of psychology’.” 
Forty years ago this would have been regarded as absurd, but now it is once again 
widely accepted. Dennett, for instance, clearly feels no qualms about invoking 
James’s description of what it feels like to have a word ‘on the tip of your 
tongue’ in order to support his cognitive theory of consciousness;*? and in:aes- 
thetics, phenomenological reports are frequently brought in evidence. The most 
telling objection to Clive Bell’s postulation of an ‘aesthetic emotion’ is surely that 
most people, even those with a profound love for the arts, report that they have 
experienced no such phenomenon. Richards too, in spite of his behaviourist 
leanings, makes extensive use of phenomenological reports, and Langer and 
Collingwood follow him in this practice. 


2 S., Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1986), p. 330. 

2 W., James, The Principles of Psychology (London: Macmillan, 1890), p. 185. 

»* D, Dennett, ‘Towards a Cognitive Theory of Consciousness’, in Brainstorms (Brighton: Harvester, 
1978), p. 160. 
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Neurophysiology is also important in the construction of psychological models 
for two reasons. First, if it could be shown that the physical nervous system of an 
organism was incapable of manifesting the functional states which a model 
demands, then that model would have to be rejected as an explanation of the 
organism’s behaviour. Second, although the ‘top-down’ strategy of asking ‘How 
is such-and-such behaviour possible?’ is more likely to bear fruit than an 
approach which starts with the structure of neurons, the two are best conducted 
together. Empirical discoveries may well prompt insights into an organism’s 
functional states, just as positing functional states may well stimulate empirical 
research programmes.” ‘Our first conclusion, then’, writes James, ‘is that a 
certain amount of brain-physiology must be presupposed or included in Psychol- 
ogy . . . the psychologist is forced to become something of a nerve-physiologist.’* 
Of course, I do not hold out a great deal of hope that neurophysiology will throw 
much light on aesthetics in our present state of knowledge, but it can still supply 
intriguing clues. One example, described by Oliver Sacks, is the musician who, 
following a stroke, was no longer capable of perceiving expressive aspects even 
though he could see perfectly well in the physical sense.” 

The starting point for many aesthetic theories has been the realization that a 
theory of mind developed in some area where the possibility of scientific advance 
appears more hopeful can be naturally extended to art. The more baffling aspects 
of human behaviour which can be explained by a single model, the more con- 
vincing as a whole the model is likely to be. Richards takes as his starting point 
the psychology to be found in G. F. Stout’s textbooks, while Peckham employs 
psychological theories employed by Bruner in his work on perception and 
Rimland in his investigation of autistic children. ‘Trilling writes of Freud: 


[Freud’s contribution to aesthetics] lies in no specific statement that he makes about 
art but is, rather, implicit in his whole conception of the mind. . . . For of all the 
mental systems the Freudian psychology is the one which makes poetry indigenous 
to the very constitution of the mind. Indeed, the mind, as Freud sees it, is in the 
greater part of its tendency exactly a poetry making organ. . . . [This] statement has at 
least the virtue of counterbalancing the belief, so commonly expressed or implied, 
that the very opposite is true, and that poetry is a kind of beneficent aberration of the 
mind’s right course. Freud has not merely naturalized poetry; he has discovered its 
status as a pioneer settler, and he sees it as a method of thought.” 


This natural extension is all the more impressive since Freud did not originally 
intend his model to explain artistic activity. Indeed, in later life he expressed some 
scepticism about artists (who achieve through their fantasies what most people 


31 See Fodor, ‘Explanations in Psychology’, pp. 173-176. 

32 James, Principles of Psychology, p. s. 

3 O. Sacks, The Man Who Mistook his Wife for a Hat (London: Picador, 1986), pp. 1-21. 
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achieve only in their fantasies) and about the contribution psychoanalysis might 
make to understanding creativity (it famously, ‘lays down its arms”). If Trilling is 
correct, then the Freudian conception of the mind comes to seem more con- 
vincing because of its explanatory application to art, and art can only benefit from 
being accorded a central and intelligible role in the functioning of the psyche. 
We have all played, laughed at jokes, and appreciated works of art, and we have 
undertaken these activities because they have given us immediate pleasure. But 
we are only too well aware of the inadequacy of any answers we might give as to 
why mankind should have developed in such a way as to take pleasure in these 
things, or in what way they increase the species’ chances of survival. However, 
even when we have no idea what some end’s purposes are, we can know when 
they are fulfilled because the activity gives us pleasure; whereas if we engage in an 
activity as a means to an end, we cannot tell whether the activity has fulfilled its 
functions until we know what these functions are. In order to say whether 
something is a good rock I need to know what the rock is being used for or as (a 
specimen? a door-stop? a paperweight? ammunition for your catapult?), but this 
kind of prior knowledge is not required when evaluating an object or activity 
pursued as an end. Even if you do discover what the evolutionary point of art is, 
it will not finally reveal to you what the greatest works of art are, because your 
immediate sense of pleasure and interest has made that manifest already. It is for 
this reason also that we do not have to read Bergson, Richards, or Groos before 
we are capable of assessing the excellence of a joke, a work of art, or a game. 
Casey, as we have seen, parodies the aesthetician as saying at some point in a 
critical discussion: ‘And [the work of art in front of us] articulates a form of 
human feeling, and since good art is fully expressive art, this art is good.’ But such 
a remark is not a justification for an evaluation (nor was Langer’s theory ever 
intended to support such particular evaluations, as my earlier quotation from her 
shows); it merely explains what a response or instinct is, and why it is important. 
‘This art organizes my impulses’ is on the same level as, is an explication of “This 
is good art.’ It positively invites the question ‘Why?’ and a critical discussion. No 
one ought to suppose that it attempts to replace that discussion. If two people 
agree on their aesthetic theory, this is no guarantee that disagreement over a work 
will be resolved or understood, and agreement in critical estimates of particular 
works does not entail that the same aesthetic theory, or any aesthetic theory at all, 
is adhered to by both parties. As Casey says, it is deductively true in Langer’s 
system that anything which articulates a form of human feeling is good art, but 
there is a gap between establishing the truth of this proposition and establishing 
that this work of art is good. It is this space that gives criticism room to function. 
Admittedly, saying “This work of art organizes my impulses/educates my 


35 S. Freud, ‘Dostoevsky and Parricide’, quoted in P. Gay, Freud: A Life for our Time (London: Dent, 
1988), p. 323. 
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emotions’—or whatever—is a comically pretentious thing to say, but it is a 
pretentiousness shared by any attempt to press evolutionary explanations into 
service in critical discussion. There is a nice example in Joyce’s A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man: 


. . <-MacCann, with one hand on The Origin of Species and the other on the new 
testament, tells you that you admired the great flanks of Venus because you felt she 
would bear you burly off-spring and admired her great breasts because you felt that 
she would give good milk to her children and yours. 

—Then MacCann is a sulphur yellow liar, said Lynch energetically. 


Both Lynch’s irony and MacCann’s absurdity depend on ascribing the wrong 
status to evolutionary explanations. There are two reasons why MacCann is a 
sulphur yellow liar (just to take Lynch seriously for a moment). The first is that 
he has reductively assumed that our reasons for looking at artistic representations 
of naked women are the same as our reasons for looking at naked women. The 
second is that if great flanks do lead to burly offspring this is not MacCann’s 
motive for taking pleasure in Venus, it is rather the evolutionary explanation why 
he takes immediate pleasure in breasts and flanks. MacCann’s second piece of 
falsification is probably prompted (as the fact that he has one hand on the New 
Testament suggests) by a desire to seem as if he were only interested in sex as a 
means to reproduction, as some traditional teaching recommends, not as enjoy- 
able in itself.” 

It is also unwise to let evolutionary reasons intrude into critical discussions 
because they can so easily be falsified. According to Desmond Morris,” 
MacCann’s explanation for his pleasure in Venus’ breasts is incorrect. This does 
not mean, however, that if MacCann were persuaded of this he would 
immediately lose interest in Venus as he would if his desire were of the 
ends/means variety. Similarly, “This art organizes my impulses’ would be falsified 
if it were discovered that there were no impulses or art did not organize them. 
Since, from the critical point of view, “This is a good book’ (or whatever) is not 
vulnerable to disconfirmation in this way, and gets the discussion off to an equally 
good start, it is best to stick to the more modest and traditional formulation. 

Apart from the fact that sex’s evolutionary function is so obvious, it can, along 
with play, make an instructive analogy for art. Wittgenstein said: ‘Reasons ... in 
Aesthetics [by which he meant criticism] are of the nature of further descrip- 
tions.” In the same way, when you are asked why a certain game is enjoyable or 


36 J. Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1975), p. 208. 

37 This suggestion is borne out by the phrase ‘sulphur yellow’: ‘sulphur’ suggests the fires of Hell, 
and ‘yellow’ suggests cowardice. 

38 D. Morris, The Naked Ape (London: Cape, 1967), ch. 2. 
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why you find a certain woman attractive, you respond by simply describing 
‘ aspects of the woman or the game. You say, “The sheer athleticism of the players’ 
or ‘The way she walks.’ The purpose of this description is to call attention to 
aspects of the intentional object which your interlocutor may have overlooked. 
You are not required at any point to grope around for psychic mechanisms or 
evolutionary explanations either to justify your initial response or to support you 
descriptions. It is not at all clear how such reasons stand in need of support. If 
your description or opinion is challenged, then you engage in some further 
critical reasoning by pointing out, emphasizing, and so on. This critical practice 
can be embarked on even if the disputants have no idea of the evolutionary 
functions of art, play, or (less likely but nonetheless possible) sex. Critical 
reasoning about sex and play are therefore discontinuous with evolutionary 
theory in exactly the same way that aesthetic theory and critical practice are 
discontinuous. However, one would have to be very hasty to say about play or 
sex, as Casey seems to imply about art, that because evolutionary explanations are. 
not used in critical disputation there are no evolutionary explanations to be had. 

This discontinuity in the method of reasoning occurs when the cause of a 
conscious state is also the object of that state, that is when it not only causes but 
is also in our experience. Whereas there can only be speculation (sometimes 
scientific) about the cause of a stomach ache, I am usually able to say without 
difficulty what the causes of my enjoyable perceptual states are. If I were not 
conscious of these causes in any sense, then they would not be part of my 
perceptual experience at all. Criticism gets a grip on perceptual states because of 
the role imagination plays in perception. I can alter what you see in the object 
simply by talking to you about it, in a way that I cannot alter or influence the 
cause of your stomach ache. 

In these cases, evolutionary theory plus a psychological model explain my 
response, and my response explains my evaluation of a particular instance. But it 
would be deeply misleading to say that evolutionary theory grounds my critical 
remarks about particular works. If an aesthetician does attempt to bypass the 
aesthetic response, by pressing a mnemonic summarizing his psychological 
model into service as a critical principle, then this can only lead to a pointless 
redrawing of the artistic boundaries which the rest of the world then ignores. We 
may well obey a doctor who tells us to fight against our pleasure in sweet food 
because the evidence for its harmfulness is overwhelming and the means by 
which it causes this damage well understood. If, on the other hand, an aes- 
thetician starts to use his theory normatively, telling us that although we take 
deep pleasure in certain works we must renounce them because they are harmful, 
we are inclined to ignore him for two reasons. First, aesthetic motivation is 
incomparably more meaningful, important, and culturally resonant than a taste 
for sweet food, and this gives good grounds for thinking it more evolutionarily 
advantageous. Second, any theory about the function of art, now and in the 
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foreseeable future, can only be the most tentative of hypotheses, and it is far more 
likely that the theory is incomplete or wholly false than that our instincts are 
misplaced. In any case, it is extremely unclear what aesthetic ‘appreciation’ would 
be like if we renounced the works we found moving and inspiring and doggedly 
forced ourselves to listen to works which we could never like. As Chekhov wrote 
in a letter apropos Tolstoy’s theory of art: 

Judging form the extract printed in Novoe Vremya Tolstoy’s article on Art does not 
seem interesting. All that is old. He says about art that it is decrepit, that it has gone 
into a blind alley, that it is not what it ought to be, and so on, and so on. That’s just 
like saying that the desire to eat and drink has grown old, has outlived its day, and is 
not what it ought to be. Of course hunger is an old story; in the desire to eat we have 
gone into a blind alley, but still eating is necessary, and we shall go on eating however 
the philosophers and irate old men moralize . . a 





A consequence of this position is that knowledge of aesthetic theory will not be of 
any assistance to the practising artist or critic. No theory is required to establish 
whether I am absorbed and interested in a work, and this is the only datum from 
which a critical disputation can arise. Indeed, theory can distort someone’s natural 
capacity to evaluate art, either because his natural responses have been subverted by 
theorizing, or because he overlooks his natural responses altogether and considers 
only whether a work meets the intellectual requirements of his theory. Far from 
being counterintuitive, the position I have outlined is in direct agreement with the 
views of many artists and critics. Leavis"! always maintained that aesthetic theories 
like Richards’s were not of any use to the practical critic, and Eliot writes: 


I do not deny that art may be affirmed to serve ends beyond itself: but art is not 
requiredito be aware of these ends, and indeed performs its function, whatever that 
may be according to the various theories, much better by indifference to them.‘ 


Criticism!and the construction of aesthetic theories are two distinct kinds of 
activity, and jit is not true that the aesthetician does in a general way what the critic 
does in a particular case, or that aesthetic theory is a weapon with which to cut the 
Gordian knot of critical disagreement and disputation. If you do not know which 
of two evaluations is correct, then aesthetic theory will not help you. It cannot 
replace a response or justify a response, it can only attempt to explain a response 
if you have one. 
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ARGUING ABOUT THE ENVIRONMENT 
T. J. Diffey 


I 


ENVIRONMENTAL ethics, a fairly new branch of philosophy, extends its goodwill 
towards the co-development of an environmental aesthetics. For examples of this 
goodwill and for contributions to environmental aesthetics see the work of Aldo 
Leopold, one of the founders of environmental ethics, and of his systematizer and 
commentator, J. Baird Callicott. But not surprisingly, environmental aesthetics is 
the weaker plant. By contrast with that growing environmental and ecological 
awareness in Western ‘first world’ countries out of which environmental ethics 
has developed, we are not overwhelmed by much attention in philosophy to 
natural beauty or to nature considered aesthetically, though good work in 
environmental aesthetics is being done, for example, by Ronald Hepburn, Allen 
Carlson, and Arnold Berleant. 

An example of Leopold’s contribution to environmental aesthetics is his plea in 
his Sketches Here and There for us to appreciate what we might call the difficult 
beauties of nature: 


Our ability to perceive quality in nature begins, as in art, with the pretty. It expands 
through successive stages of the beautiful to values as yet uncaptured by language. 
The quality of cranes lies, I think, in this higher gamut, as yet beyond the reach of 
words.! 


Callicott, in his commentary on this passage, says: ‘Examples of pretty landscapes 
might be golf links, Kentucky bluegrass horse farms enclosed by white fences, 
and the like.’ He then quotes from Leopold how our perception of the beautiful 
might proceed though successive stages: ‘let’s say, for example, the Yosemite 
Valley, the Grand Canyon, sequoia groves, etc.’ to Leopold’s ‘values as yet 
uncaptured by language’.? The aesthetic perception of nature begins, Leopold 
says, with ‘That thing called “nature study”, [which] despite the shiver it brings 


' Aldo Leopold, A Sand County Almanac and Sketches Here and There (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1987), Sketches, p. 96. 

2 J. Baird Callicott, In Defense of the Land Ethic: Essays in Environmental Philcsophy (Albany, NY: State 
University of New York Press, 1989), p. 240. Hereafter DLE. 
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to the spines of the elect, constitutes the first embryonic groping of the mass- 
mind toward perception.” 

Callicott in further commentary says that Leopold captures, ‘in his own com- 
pact, descriptive prose, the beauty in a landscape that the conventional scenic 
natural aesthetic finds plain, if not odious: a crane marsh’ (DLE, p. 240). Leopold, 
he says, draws an analogy to art appreciation. 


Among gallery-goers there are also those whose taste is limited to the pretty... . 
Then there are those capable of appreciating successive stages of the beautiful present 
in ‘fine art,’ whether pretty or not. And finally there are serious and studied aesthetes 
who are alert to values beyond the beautiful: such subtler aesthetic qualities in 
painting are composition, color combination, technique, expression, humor, 
historical allusion. 


Callicott, following Leopold, claims ‘it is the same with land: to get beyond the 
pretty and the beautiful requires some cultivation of sensibility’. He then quotes 
Leopold as saying that taste for country displays the same diversity in aesthetic 
competence among individuals as the taste for opera, or oils, and that to those 
willing to be herded in droves through scenic places, the Kansas plains are tedious 
(DLE, p. 240). ‘But evolutionary literacy can alter and deepen perception’ (DLE, 
p. 241). 

In recent years taste for the picturesque in landscape and scenery has been 
attracting increasing criticism. With the benefit of hindsight, Leopold’s views 
can be seen as an early contribution to this now dominant critique in contem- 
porary aesthetics of the picturesque. Callicott says that much of our aesthetics of 
nature, ‘the scenic or picturesque aesthetic’, originates with the Romantics. Still 
popular today, it idolizes alpine vistas, mountain peaks, valleys, waterfalls (DLE, 
p. 239). Leopold, on the other hand, recognized the beauty of neglected natural 
environments. His aesthetic ‘emphasizes less the directly visible, scenic aspects of 
nature and more the conceptual—diversity, complexity, species rarity, species 
interactions, nativity, phylogenetic antiquity—the aspects of nature revealed by 
evolutionary and ecological natural history’ (DLE, p. 240). ‘Ecology, history, 
paleontology, and geology each penetrate the surface of direct sensory experience 
and supply substance to scenery. The romantic, scenic aesthetic, by comparison 
with the ecological land aesthetic, is superficial and uninformed’ (DLE, p. 241). 
‘The prevailing pre-Darwinian natural aesthetic, the scenic or picturesque 
aesthetic, frames nature, as it were, and deposits it in galleries—the national 
parks’, whereas Leopold’s land aesthetic ‘enables us to mine the hidden riches of 
the ordinary. . . . It brings natural beauty literally home from the hills’ (DLE, 
p. 242). 

Collingwood, more than a decade earlier than Leopold, also considered the 
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picturesque in nature. His approach, however, is more diagnostic than hortatory. 
He observes that people who live in beautiful places for the sake of their beauty 
fight to preserve that beauty and to prevent further incoming settlers from joining 
them. 


This is inevitable, because the beauty of the picturesque is a beauty created by a 
contrast between the spectator and his object. It is only because we feel ourselves the 
creatures of a sophisticated civilization that we enjoy the spectacle of a relatively 
unsophisticated life; if we lost that feeling, we should lose the pleasure which we now 
take in the picturesque. Hence we must, in order to sustain that pleasure, sustain in 
ourselves the feeling of separation from our object; we must live in the country 
without becoming countrymen .. . or as, in order to feel the picturesqueness of a 
cathedral, we must visit it without being worshippers. To see anything as a thing of 
natural beauty, we must look upon it with consciously alien eyes.* 


The valuing of natural beauty seems, then, to go with urbanization in which the 
industrialization of the nineteenth century was a decisive moment. It is an in- 
triguing thought that there may be some connection between our contemporary 
post-industrial loss of faith in civilization and our spurning of the picturesque. 

‘Landscape’, John Barrell seems to think in his implicit criticism of the 
picturesque, ‘implies the detached experience of an observer who arrives from 
some place other than the landscape itself, and implies a habit of pictorializing 
based on, among other things, the opportunity of comparing different places with 
an abstract, picturesque ideal. Matters are more complex than this, however. 
Pictorializing and the picturesque need distinguishing. One can pictorialize any 
tract of terrain, that is, regard it or treat it as if it were a picture, without that 
terrain in consequence looking picturesque. For example, although many areas of 
Dorset will look picturesque when they are pictorialized, this is not true of them 
all. The terrain on which Hardy based his descriptions of Egdon Heath is not 
picturesque, or rather, before it was all but destroyed in the last forty years or so 
and when we were in a position to form a judgement, it could not be said to be 
picturesque. Here perhaps is another of those cases, often noted in connection 
with painting, where we learn from artists—taking that term here to include all 
the arts—what landscapes to appreciate and how. 

So far, however, although negative attitudes towards it are clearly evident 
nowadays, I do not see in anything thus far said anything amounting to an 
argument against the picturesque. If someone insists that she admires or enjoys 
picturesque landscapes, what is to be said against her? What is it about a love 
of the picturesque in nature that makes it a somewhat furtive interest now not to 


* R. G. Collingwood, Outlines of a Philosophy of Art (London: Oxford U.P., Humphrey Milford, 1925; 
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be owned to in respectable circles? First, there are the eighteenth-century 
associations with the aristocratic. These are not well received in an age whose 
self-image is democratic, not to say populist, and whose favourite cant term is 
‘élitist’. But secondly, there is the more pertinent fact that art, unlike the pic- 
turesque in nature, can seem to offer much more rigorous intellectual challenges 
than nature when aesthetically (as opposed to scientifically) considered. Art, so to 
speak, carries more obviously on its face the intellectual difficulties it poses than 
landscape does, which is not to say that much intellectual ingenuity does not go 
into reading a landscape if the challenge to decipher it is accepted, or for that 
matter into making it. But without our rising to that challenge in the case of a 
particular landscape, that landscape can still seem aesthetically enjoyable. 
Contrast here an aesthetically agreeable lazy afternoon walk around the gardens 
at Stowe with a determination to decode, that is, understand, the symbols there 
cunningly placed. 
Yuriko Saito, who quotes Leopold on the picturesque, says: 


Revolution in the aesthetics of nature often takes place when people start appreciating 
the parts of nature formerly regarded as aesthetically negative. One such example is 
the change in the aesthetics of mountains which occurred during the early eighteenth 
century. We are witnessing another revolution in this country [the USA] which 
started a century ago. Its primary purpose is to overcome the pictorial appreciation of 
the natural environment, a legacy left by the picturesque aesthetics established during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. The picturesque emphasis on vision as the 
vehicle for appreciating the natural environment has led us to regard nature as a series 
of scenes consisting of two-dimensional designs. This approach to nature has also 
encouraged us to look for and appreciate primarily the scenically interesting and 
beautiful parts of our natural environment. As a result, those environments devoid of 
effective pictorial composition, excitement, or amusement (that is, those not worthy 
of being represented in a picture) are considered lacking in aesthetic values. 


H 


Concern with the picturesque in nature is plainly a question of aesthetics. By 
contrast, we soon discover that nature in environmental ethics has utilitarian 
arguments to speak for it and these arguments carry increasing weight in public 
debate. Thus Robin Attfield reports that a certain author, ‘is impressed with the 
fact that the arguments used by conservationists are almost always utilitarian, and 
naturally so’.” And Iris Murdoch remarks: ‘Modern “green” politics, ecology, care 
for wild life, is a welcome extension of utilitarianism in the direction of 
everything.”® For the need to defend nature against development and spoliation 
é Yuriko Saito, ‘The Aesthetics of Unscenic Nature’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 56, 
no. 2 (Spring 1998), p. ror. 
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remains in place even if aesthetics is left out of the reckoning. Furthermore, when 
we value nature it is not always clear to what extent that valuation is an aesthetic 
valuation. If nature were unrelievedly ugly, it would not inspire the love that it 
does. Nevertheless, people will find plenty of good reasons why a new road 
should not go through a marsh, even if the marsh could not seriously be said to 
be beautiful. But though there is a general ferment of interest in green issues and 
in environmental politics, one cannot take it for granted that there is an 
equivalent level of interest in natural beauty. Environmental ethics may keep a 
place open for beauty, but, whether or not for good reason, that place is a 
subordinate one. In our contemporary desire to preserve nature, beauty is at the 
edges of that concern. For if ecological good is increasingly regarded as having an 
overriding character, the beauty of the nature which we value ecologically is not 
much considered. Under the rule of the ecological imperative: we do not want 
any more fields or ‘green sites’ built upon, however aesthetically dull and boring 
some fields can look. 

Aldo Leopold’s ‘golden rule of ecology’, so dubbed by Robert Finch in his 
introduction to Leopold’s A Sand County Almanac, states: ‘A thing is right when it 
tends to preserve the integrity, stability, and beauty of the biotic community. It is 
wrong when it tends otherwise.”? The golden rule of ecology has two notable 
features for the present enquiry. Firstly, in form it is consequentialist if not indeed 
utilitarian; secondly, beauty is one of the criteria against which things are to be 
judged ethically, although Leopold himself introduces his principle with the 
injunction: ‘Examine each question in terms of what is ethically and esthetically 
right, as well as what is economically expedient.’ Philosophically the question is 
what sort of right is the golden rule of ecology prescribing. Is it a single ethical 
right or a plurality of rights of different sorts? 

If Leopold’s golden rule of ecology can be read as an ethical principle, then to 
act against the beauty of an environment would be to act unethically. On that 
interpretation, Leopold’s position begins to show a logical comparability with that 
advanced by a very different sort of moral philosopher, namely G. E. Moore. For 
Moore, beauty or aesthetic enjoyment is one of the greatest goods with which we 
are acquainted,"' and right actions are causes or necessary conditions to what is 
good in itself. For Moore, 


personal affection and the appreciation of what is beautiful in Art and Nature, are... 
he explains . . . the only justifications for any public and private duty, they are the 
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raison d’étre of virtue, they form the rational ultimate end of human action and the 
sole criterion of social progress. 1? 


On this reading, therefore, environmental aesthetics would be a sub-branch of 
environmental ethics, and indeed Callicott implies that beauty is included in 
Leopold’s land ethic (DLE, p. 28). But in Leopold’s own view, Callicott says, 
environmental aesthetics is a theme equal in importance to environmental ethics 
(DLE, p. 10). 

The claim that in environmental matters aesthetic considerations should have 
some sort of ethical status is likely equally to surprise readers of mainstream 
ethics and of aesthetics. We are accustomed to an ethics that has forgotten beauty 
and an aesthetics where, at any rate until recently, no one expected to encounter 
ethical considerations (there are now welcome signs that philosophers are again 
taking an interest in relationships between ethics and aesthetics) any more than 
one would expect to find them in arithmetic. For it is often assumed that art is 
autonomous and that autonomy is sometimes lazily assumed to require the 
emancipation of art from, among other constraints, morality. 

Not that Leopold has been received with universal acclaim. Ecofeminists have 
been critical of him, particularly of his support of hunting. Marti Kheel says: 


Aldo Leopold is considered by many a pioneer of deep ecology and ecophilosophy. 
He is perhaps best known as an early promulgator of an ethic of non- 
anthropocentrism and biocentric equality. What is not widely recognized, however, is 
how paramount the hunting instinct was to Leopold’s philosophy and to the land 
ethic for which he is so well known. 14 


She quotes Leopold from his Sand County Almanac as saying, ‘Critics write and 
hunters outwit their animals for one and the same reason—to reduce that beauty 
to possession’ and she points out that the original title of the work was ‘Great 
Possessions’. She returns to her critique of Leopold’s land ethic in her essay, 
‘From Heroic to Holistic Ethics’, which she contributed to Gaard’s Ecofeminism. 
Here she says that his ecological maxim ‘gives an incomplete picture of Leopold’s 
ideas. Not only are the “beauty, integrity and stability of the biotic community” 
in no way marred by the killing of individual animals for sport; they are actually 
enhanced by it in Leopold’s view’. Furthermore, hunting, according to her 


3 Teddy Brunius, G. E. Moore’s Analyses of Beauty: An Impasse and a Way Out (Uppsala: Acta Univer- 
sitatis Upsaliensis, Almqvist & Wiksells, 1964), p. 19. 


Marti Kheel, ‘Ecofeminism and Deep Ecology: Reflections on Identity and Difference’, in Irene 
Diamond and Gloria Feman Orenstein (eds), Reweaving the World: The Emergence of Ecofeminism (San 
Francisco: Sierra Club Books, 1990), p. 134. 

Ibid., p. 133. 

16 Marti Kheel, ‘From Heroic to Holistic Ethics: The Ecofeminist Challenge’, in Greta Gaard (ed.), 
Ecofeminism: Women, Animals, Nature (Philadelphia: Temple U.P., 1993), p- 252. 
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account of Leopold, is a basic male instinct which ethics needs to curb but not to 
eliminate, for it is moreover an inalienable right. 


I 


More typical has been not criticism of Leopold but the use of his writings to 
support the view that the value of nature, including its aesthetic value, has some 
essential connection with ecology. For example, Val Routley (later Plumwood) 
observes that the wildernesses which were once viewed with distaste are now 
valued with the understanding that accrues, for example, from the growth of 
sciences such as botany.” But according to Kant and to Sibley, beauty is not a 
concept in the sense that there are rules which govern its correct application and 
rules which we can learn. So if we follow these philosophers, the aesthetic 
appreciation of nature cannot be learned or taught in the sense that there is some 
knowledge which will secure for us an appreciation of the beautiful. And in fact 
most of the literature to be found in visitor information centres at forest trails, 
sites of outstanding natural beauty, and so on, is given over to such matters as the 
geology and natural history of the locality and not to the schooling of aesthetic 
judgement. Typical is what I saw when cycling in Kent: a building labelled 
‘Visitors’ Interpretation Centre’; there was no sign for or of any equivalent centre 
for the development or instruction of visitors’ taste in nature. 

There is a marked contrast between writing on nature, whether at the popular 
level of pamphlets for nature trails and the like, or at the more systematic level of 
the sciences devoted to nature, and works concerned with the arts, for example 
Pevsner’s architectural series on the buildings of England. Aesthetic judgements 
are included in these books as an integral part of the description of the buildings 
listed. So aesthetic appreciation of nature is either untutored (the landscape may 
or may not strike us as sombre, serene, or whatever, visitor centre or no visitor 
centre) or that appreciation comes in on the back of knowledge, for example 
ecological, which may deepen our perceptual awareness of the place. I call in at 
the Information Centre to learn about how the riverine oxbows in the vicinity 
were formed, not to learn whether or how in what respects they are beautiful. 
Learning about how oxbows are formed will not ensure that I see or appreciate 
their beauty. Of course, if I take the trouble to understand them, I might give 
them more than the irritated glance I allow when trying to work out my walker’s 
route which they are apparently impeding. And allowed the more than customary 
casual glance, their beauty may be borne in upon me. But notice that I ‘may’ see 
the aesthetic character of something when I have some knowledge of it, not that 
I ‘must’ see it; and my words above, ‘coming in on the back of knowledge’, are 
empty, and mask the absence of a definite thought. For how ecological and other 


7 Val Routley, Critical Notice of John Passmore’s Man’s Responsibility for Nature in Australasian Journal 
of Philosophy, vol. 53 (1975), p. 183. 
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knowledge relates to aesthetic appreciation is precisely what we do not 
understand and is a question much contested. But however the connection is to 
be understood philosophically, the primary purpose in dispensing geographical, 
ecological, and other knowledge or instruction is not to inculcate or even to 
improve aesthetic awareness. It is sufficient that when I understand its formation 
I come more securely or better to value the thing as a work of nature, perhaps as 
something curious, intricate, or rare. This frame of mind does not exclude 
enjoying the aesthetic character of the thing but it does not require or include it 
either. 

Val Routley reminds us, Robert Elliot says, drawing attention to Routley’s 
review of Passmore’s book Man’s Responsibility for Nature, 


that people who value wilderness do not do so merely because they like to soak up 
pretty scenery. They see much more and value much more than this. What they see, 
and what they value, is very much a function of the degree to which they understand 
the ecological mechanisms which maintain the landscape and which determine that it 
appears the way it does. 18 


Elliot then says, ‘Holmes Rolston has discussed at length the way in which an 
understanding of the complexity, diversity, and integration of the natural world 
which ecology affords us, opens up a new area of valuation.’ 

Note the use of the reductive phrase, ‘merely soaking up pretty scenery’ in the 
above report of Routley’s view. Her actual words are: “The informed person— 
and few wilderness lovers are now content to simply drink in pretty scenery— 
sees a pattern and harmony where the less informed may see a meaningless 
jumble.” ‘Drinking in’ or ‘soaking up’ the ‘pretty scenery’ are phrases typical of 
the rubbishing of the aesthetic in our culture, here indulged in to press the claims 
of what is evidently seen as the rival and superior ecological approach, and which 
parallels the downgrading of the picturesque which we considered earlier. Or 
rather what stands accused is a certain non-cognitivist view of the aesthetic, for of 
course Routley’s view itself draws upon aesthetic ideas other than the pretty, 
namely pattern and harmony, our appreciation of which in this case is to depend 
upon our ecological knowledge. 

In his contribution to Attfield and Belsey’s Philosophy and the Natural Environ- 
ment, Robert Elliot returns to the suggestion that a knowledge of ecology allows 
us to develop our aesthetic appreciation of nature. He says that we value nature 
for our sense of its otherness, but this is not sufficient by itself since this 
otherness might engender overwhelming fear. So our sense of the otherness of 
nature needs to be combined with other elements in order to produce the valu- 


18 Robert Elliot, ‘Faking Nature’, Inquiry, vol. 25 (1982), p. 91. 
°? Ibid. 
2 Routley, Critical Notice of Passmore’s Man’s Responsibility for Nature, p. 183. 
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ing response. The two candidates he proposes are: (i) our appreciation of nature’s 
aesthetic value; (ii) our understanding of ecology, which along with the other 
sciences helps us to eliminate that fear.” The aesthetic aspect of nature, Elliot 
says, is manifested through properties such as diversity, stability, complexity, 
beauty, grandeur, subtlety, harmony, creativity, organisation, intricacy, elegance, 
and richness. These are properties that ecology can assist us to perceive, inviting 
us to look beyond what initially strikes us in our observations of the natural. We 
can be helped to notice relationships and qualities hitherto unnoticed.” But again 
these are examples of a connection between appreciation and knowledge which is 
claimed but left unexplained. 


IV 


One of the reasons why the beauty of an area may not be a sufficient reason to 
protect it against the building of power stations, motorways, airports, and the like, 
I believe, is the widespread popular philosophical belief that beauty is merely a 
matter of personal liking, I do not mean that professional philosophers think this; 
rather it is a popular philosophical belief that beauty lies merely within the eye of 
the beholder. This belief, which may have begun with, and descended to us from, 
our philosophical betters, is now entrenched within our mass consciousness. If 
this is so, how can my mere liking of the gentle pastoral look of the fields near my 
home be reasonably allowed to stand in the way of new roads and factories people 
have good financial reasons for wanting to put there? Here the good of the greater 
number may require these developments, and the goods to be ranked seem to be 
my personal enjoyment on the one hand against people’s livelihoods, wealth, and 
prosperity on the other. It is no wonder, therefore, that utilitarian.and preference 
theories seem more effective than aesthetic arguments in the matter of land use 
and planning. Even if the aesthetic is given a hearing when the forces of progress 
are mustering to put land to good use by placing an atomic power station there, 
my preference for wild heathland can make me seem foolish or quixotic. It is hard 
luck if I have to go without something for the greater good of society, economic 
well-being or industrial progress. Why should my preference for wild heathland 
be expected to carry any greater weight with a judicial tribunal than my liking, 
say, for strawberry ice-cream? And when in despair I say, ‘well, Thomas Hardy 
wrote about the heathland you are proposing to build on’, without having to wait 
for the verdict of the inspector I already know that I have lost the argument. But 
now my defence, say, of heathland against the building of a power station is no 
longer plausibly represented as a personal liking (the word ‘merely’ is usually 


21 Robert Elliot, ‘Ecology and the Ethics of Environmental Restoration’, in Robin Attfield and 
Andrew Belsey (eds), Philosophy and the Natural Environment Royal Institute of Philosophy Supple- 
ment 36 (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1994), pp. 36~37- 
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added here and for good measure such a liking or preference is often identified 
with selfishness). 

To make an aesthetic judgement of a natural object or piece of nature on a 
common view of aesthetic judgement is to ascribe aesthetic qualities to nature 
and further to cite the reasons that neither inductively nor deductively ground 
that ascription. But if our interest in nature is only of this restricted character, we 
should not be surprised when we seek to lobby in defence of nature on these 
grounds that we receive only limited support. It is not always clear in our own 
responses to nature what element in that response is aesthetic and what the scope 
and limits of that aesthetic element is. Indeed the awkwardness of phrases such as 
‘aesthetic element’ already suggests that something is going wrong here. ‘To what 
extent is the response purely aesthetic, as opposed to mixed in with other consid- 
erations such as religious (e.g. the spiritual refreshment afforded by these hills), 
pious, and hagiographical (e.g. this is the country Thomas Hardy wrote about)? 

Of course we can and do value nature for its aesthetic qualities; bits of nature 
can be and are sombre, serene, threatening, or peaceful. But these aesthetic 
concerns, if they are left to stand alone in public debates, are liable to fare badly, 
particularly in quasi-judicial contests over land use, for example, public inquiries 
into proposals to build roads, airports, and so on, in what the opponents claim is 
unspoiled countryside or nature. However, now that arguments about the 
environment have moved from tastes to consequences, the power station is seen 
as inflicting damage on the environment and damage which will outweigh the 
benefits that will be derived if it is allowed to go ahead. Few except me care if I 
am deprived of my ice-cream; there are, however, plenty of people to make a 
noise about anything which threatens the continuation of human life on earth. 
What cause could arouse greater public interest and be more open to utilitarian 
arguments than that? Given the ecological arguments, the aesthetic ones, whether 
conducted in the standard ‘naturalistic’ terms recognized by philosophy or in the 
spiritualistic terms of popular and now of ecofeminist thinking, are likely to be 
adjunct or background rather than prior, fundamental, or ruling considerations. 

Appeals to the beauty or aesthetic qualities of nature alone, then, often have a 
somewhat beleaguered look about them. In short, the aesthetic value or beauty of 
nature is often too weak on its own to prevent planning inquiries permitting land 
development. Everyone in principle is in favour of beauty. How could we be 
against it? But when we descend to particulars, to take a perspicacious phrase 
from David Hume’s essay ‘On the Standard of Taste’, there are always competing 
interests and they have the tendency to win. There always seems to be a good 
reason to build a road across a meadow of wild flowers, or to put an atomic 
energy research station on a tract of open heathland. I am saying, then, that 
aesthetic valuations of territory considered by themselves and independently of 
other considerations can seem vulnerable and insufficient to protect or preserve 
that aesthetic character. The autonomy of art may be a fine rallying cry; the 
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autonomy of nature has too many interests ranged against it for it to be feasible, 
and how can we live on the planet at all without affecting nature in some manner 
or other? 

So if we cannot save nature everywhere, we tend to think of protecting bits of 
it in special nature reserves. To concentrate on these, however, although too 
important to reject or to do without, might be thought to run the danger of 
encouraging the neglect of nature outside these special sites. This argument 
applied to nature is a-version of the argument John Dewey” mounted against the 
excessive value we attach to art galleries and the works of art displayed in them. 
Dewey wanted the aesthetic impulse to be recognized in its full working in 
human life and not to be thought of as restricted in scope to the special preserve 
of the art gallery or museum. So the similar idea of bits of nature being fenced off 
and protected in nature reserves while the rest of it can go to rack and ruin is a 
desperate expedient in the face of a planetary crisis. We must learn to value nature 
as a whole and not only especially reserved portions of it. 


Vv 


The experience of nature is one of love and attachment to any degree of 
articulation imaginable. At one end of the range the love can be quite dumb and 
inarticulate but unmistakably real and fierce. Thus when the rcad-builders move 
in at Winchester or Newbury or threaten in West Dorset speechless rage and fury 
may possess opponents. At the other end will be such forensic forums as planning 
inquiries. Thus whereas art and literary criticism are apt to be institutionalized in 
educational establishments, and in the arts pages of newspapers, arguments about 
nature are more likely to appear in political and in legal or semi-legal forums, in 
planning and public inquiries, in parliaments. So ‘nimby’ (‘not in my back yard’) 
is a political not an aesthetic term (of abuse). Inevitably, arguments about nature, 
given the political, policy, and legal contexts in which they occur, will be ex- 
pressed in terms of utilitarian value theory, preference theory, and cost-benefit 
analysis. 

The cost-benefit analysis, John O’Neill says, is the standard approach in the 
case of environmental policy. This, I have suggested, is likely to stand more 
chance of being taken seriously in official circles than appeals to aesthetic 
preferences, particularly when such appeals are standardly identified with sub- 
jective preferences. Nevertheless, when applied to the environment, cost-benefit 
analysis, O’Neill contends, is misconceived: 


2 John Dewey, Art as Experience [1934] (New York: Capricorn Books, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958), 
pp. 5~6. 
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It treats all preferences as identical save in the ‘intensity’ with which they are held. It 
is blind to the reasons and arguments that individuals have for or against different 
proposals. Standardly, environmentalists appeal to features of the site on which a 
development is to take place, to its aesthetic merits, its landscape qualities, to its value 
as a habitat, to the variety of species it holds, to its value as a place, its history and so 
on. Cost benefit analysis is blind to such reasons. The strength or weakness of the 
intensity of a preference count, but the strength or weakness of the reasons for a 
preference do not. Preferences grounded in aesthetic, scientific or historical judge- 
ments are treated as on a par with preferences for a particular flavour of ice cream 
[O’Neill uses the analogy with ice-cream too]. They are priced and weighed with the 
others. Cost benefit analysis provides policy without debate. Politics becomes not a 
forum for discussion and argument about policy, but a surrogate market which 
completes what an ‘ideal’ market is supposed to do—-which aggregates most efficientl 

given preferences. That is indeed the justification offered for cost-benefit analysis.” 


Nan Fairbrother, in her pioneering book on landscape, New Lives, New 
Landscapes, published more than twenty years before O’Neill’s, objected not to 
cost-benefit analysis as such but to equating all costs and benefits with money: 


. .. cost-benefit analysis—an elaborate title for the familiar process of deciding any 
course of action by asking: is it worth it? In simple situations costs can be weighed 
directly against benefits . . . but . . . in the elaborate multi-purpose decisions of 
modern planning they commonly derive from a wide range of contexts beyond the 
obvious one. What is essential is that the costs and benefits should not be narrowly 
equated with money: non-amenity is a cost just as amenity is a benefit and both are 
essential in any valid analysis—as are convenience, future possibilities, social effects, 
alternative uses of land and resources and so on. The obvious difficulty is how to 
evaluate such intangibles, but we make scant progress by trying to translate all values 
into terms of money—an essential but specialized assessment which has little 
relevance to qualities like social well-being or the beauty of landscape. 

A more logical and therefore more realistic approach might be to assess each aspect 
of any proposal in its own specific terms—amenity, finance, social health, and so 
on—evaluating each separately on its own valid scale then relating these to an overall 
scale of abstract value which would correlate all the evaluations.? 


But there is the problem. Of course it seems churlish to object to such civilized 
discussions of the merits of cost-benefit analysis as Fairbrother’s applied to 
landscape and the environment. But a favourable estimate of cost-benefit analysis 
here must answer the question Fairbrother begs, namely exactly how to rank 
beauty with other values when they are in competition. Would it be irrational to 
refuse to accept the verdict if beauty came lower down in ‘the overall scale of 
abstract value’ than, say, the economic demands of mineral exploitation? 

In a nation of nature aesthetes aesthetic considerations would of course be 
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sufficient (this is analytically or trivially true). But since we are not purely 
aesthetes of nature, much as I might like us to be (here we are on the threshold 
of utopian aspirations for the transformation of society), the aesthetic defence of 
nature needs allies and supplementation. In short, I am looking for an overdeter- 
mination in environmental arguments, or to put it another way, doubtful though 
cost-benefit analysis may be for the reasons which O’Neill and Fairbrother give, 
the case for the defence of the environment is greatly strengthened by having the 
utilitarian or at least consequentialist ecological arguments of the last twenty years 
or so to add to our appeals to natural beauty. 


VI 


Jay Appleton in his book The Experience of Landscape is more sanguine that 
aesthetic arguments in defence of the environment will be sufficient, provided 
we develop the right criteria. He says, ‘In heavily populated, developed countries 
it has become a matter of urgent necessity, for planning purposes, to be able to 
identify aesthetically satisfying landscapes and, if necessary, to rank them in 
order of merit’.”” He criticizes various attempts to develop criteria: ‘It is precisely 
this concept of aesthetics which Dewey so decisively rejected and it is certainly 
at variance with the underlying assumption of prospect-refuge theory’® and 
suggests ‘that we are as likely at this stage to make progress towards the aesthetic 
evaluation of landscape by looking at places subjectively in terms of the 
hypotheses we have been considering, as by attaching numerical values to 
environmental objects whose function in the aesthetic process we do not properly 
understand’.” It is difficult to summarize an entire book in a few words but these 
hypotheses would seem to postulate that our satisfaction in landscape depends on 
the psychology we have inherited from our primitive forbears, such that land- 
scape offers us refuges from which we can in safety look out upon and survey the 
prospect. i 
If this represents a fair understanding of Appleton’s approach, I have the 
following criticisms. First, prospect-refuge theory does not analyse what it is to 
evaluate landscape aesthetically but introduces a new criterion, or more precisely ` 
a new explanation of why the landscape that pleases us should please us. But the ` 
philosophical problem first lies at the more general level of knowing how to tell 
what the correct or proper criterion of landscape value might be, rather than at 
the more particular level of simply proposing another criterion to do the job. 
Secondly, Appleton assumes that aesthetic value must consist in a single value, 
that all aesthetically pleasing landscapes must be good for the same reason. This 
is a version of the error which I criticize Tolstoy for making in the case of art. 


2 Jay Appleton, The Experience of Landscape (Chichester: John Wiley, rev. edn, 1996), p. 217. 
23 Ibid., p. 218. 
2 Ibid. 
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Tolstoy seeks to derive a single criterion for evaluating works of art from the 
grounds he offers for valuing art, for what it is that makes art as such good.” But 
on the contrary, landscapes can be aesthetically good for different reasons, that is, 
there is a plurality of aesthetic values. O’Neill makes the point well: 


It might be the case that what I value in one mountain landscape is its dramatic 
qualities, while in another wooded landscape it is the variety and blend of colours. 
That same wooded landscape I might love for the striking contrasts of reds in autumn 
and for the subtle contrasts of greens in spring. In making comparisons in the 
aesthetic merits of the landscapes, a plurality of values already exists and there is no 
aesthetic super-value, in terms of which the choice can be made. There is, however, 
a common set of aesthetic comparatives one might sensibly use to rank the different 
landscapes: the appraisal takes place within the same comparative space. 


Peter Mew also draws attention to the plurality of aesthetic values of landscape: 


Take, for example, the differences between people’s taste in countryside. Some prefer 
bare, wild mountain countryside, others lush, generous countryside, and so on. 
Although people may and do argue in favour of their own preferences by comparing 
typical features of their own favoured countryside with those of other sorts, it would 
surely be a mistake to think that one set of preferential judgments was right and the 
others wrong, especially if purely aesthetic considerations are part of what form the 
preferences. It seems to me that such preferences are harmlessly and irreducibly 
relative. 

I believe that the differences in the objects of countryside preferences betoken 
differences in the feelings to which they give rise, and the closeness of the match 
between objects and feelings is revealed by the fact that both may properly be 
described in the same or similar general terms. And this suggests that it could 
reasonably be argued that differences in countryside preferences reveal quite general 
differences in emotional character, differences which might be expected to emerge in 
other areas where emotional proclivities are expressed.>” 


Thirdly, for all its sophistication, prospect-refuge theory carries no more 


weight logically than any (other) subjective preference. Appleton asks: 


30 
31 


32 


33 


If, then, we allow that human beings are born with a tendency to be immediately and 
spontaneously aware of their physical environment; if they experience pleasure and 
satisfaction from such an environment when it seems to be conducive to the 
realization of their biological needs and a sense of anxiety and dissatisfaction when it 
does not, how can we analyse those properties of an environment which are capable 
of producing this effect??? 
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But the locating of aesthetic appraisal and evaluation within a set of hypotheses 
which belong to speculative psychology does nothing to strengthen the argument 
we might wish to mount in the aesthetic defence of nature. Why should a 
developer care or be moved by the fact that I find refuge in the prospect he is 
proposing to build over? Fourthly, Appleton’s theory does not meet the question 
I asked against Fairbrother, namely how are we to resolve the conflict which arises 
when aesthetic values are placed in competition with other values. Thus, it is not 
simply that we need to know what the right aesthetic criteria are, if, letting the 
question pass, it is right to speak of criteria at all here, but how and whether they 
can be ranked with other kinds of interest and competing demands on land use. 
Appleton undertakes an enquiry into how landscapes cause aesthetic satis- 
faction; this is essentially the question that is put by eighteenth-century treatises 
on beauty. Indeed Appleton speaks approvingly of eighteenth-century associ- 
ationist aesthetic theories and I share in his admiration for that literature. But in 
looking for the causes of aesthetic satisfaction, as eighteenth-century writers such 
as Edmund Burke did, Appleton runs foul of the view, variously held by Kant and 
Wittgenstein, that an aesthetic judgement is the appropriate response of a rational 
mind to what it sees in an object as constituting the grounds rather than the 
causes of aesthetic pleasure. Appleton’s aesthetic theory of landscape postulates 
that aesthetic pleasure in landscape derives from observers experiencing an 
environment favourable to the satisfaction of their biological needs. 


Habitat theory postulates that aesthetic pleasure in landscape derives from the 
observer experiencing an environment favourable to the satisfaction of his biological 
needs. Prospect-refuge theory postulates that, because the ability to see without being 
seen is an intermediate step in the satisfaction of many of those needs, the capacity of 
an environment to ensure the achievement of this becomes a more immediate source 
of aesthetic satisfaction.*4 


The theory then elaborates what in a landscape symbolizes prospect, what refuge, 
and what the balance between these in a particular landscape may be. 

I willingly concede that an environment, and this includes {particularly so) the 
built environment, can affect the emotional well-being of the human beings in it. 
They can experience a spectrum of satisfactions and dissatisiactions from well- 
being and contentment to quite acute distress. And to get at the causes of these 
satisfactions would, trivially, be a causal enquiry, though, and this is not trivial, 
prospect-refuge theory is not the only candidate causal theory here. Varieties of 
psychoanalytical theories have sought to address the same questions, though it is 
a nice point whether prospect and refuge is itself to be given a psychoanalytical 
reading or is rather a rival theory. 

The philosophical issue, however, is how an explanation of the causes of 


* Ibid., p. 66. 
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satisfaction is to be related to aesthetic pleasure and enjoyment. The entrenched 
status in analytical aesthetics of the Kantian account of aesthetic judgement leaves 
such causal explanations without a role. It is as if the delicate pleasures of eating, 
which are made more definite by a knowledge of cuisine and the art of cooking, 
were to be equated with the satisfaction of hunger. An entire dimension would 
drop out, unaddressed as it were, and this is what happens in the case of landscape 
here. To accept the prospect~—refuge theory is to accept in advance why a land- 
scape must please or displease. But the aesthetic challenge, on the Kantian view, 
is to exercise discriminating perceptual awareness, and to say what it is about this 
particular landscape that makes it aesthetically valuable. This is not to deny that 
satisfaction and distress can be elements in our experience of landscape, but it is 
to say that when I report that this landscape pleases or distresses me I have not yet 
said what is aesthetically significant about it, still less what should preserve that 
landscape against proposals to put it to uses which would damage or destroy the 
very aesthetic qualities I value it for. 
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TOUCHING PICTURES 
Robert Hopkins 


WHAT REASONS are there for valuing pictures aesthetically? A complete answer to 
this question, that is a complete pictorial aesthetics, would be very complex. 
Pictures can exhibit many different features of aesthetic import. They can em- 
body ideas, express attitudes and emotions, evoke atmospheres and experiences, 
provide unfailing sources of sensory delight. But if there is anything more general 
to say about these various reasons for caring about pictures, I think it must, at 
least in key part, take a particular form. We cannot understand the value of 
pictorial art, and in particular its distinctive value as pictorial, as opposed to, say, 
literary, musical, or theatrical, without making use of the idea that pictures are 
especially visual representations. A picture of something is a visual representation 
of it in some sense in which a description, for instance, is not. The sense in which 
this is so is certainly in need of explication. But only if there is some such sense 
can we hope to explain what value pictures might have that could not as easily be 
exhibited by poetry, plays, or sonatas. 

Thus far we have not so much the start of a pictorial aesthetics as a plan for 
building one. The plan instructs us to find a sense in which pictures are visual 
representations, such that their being so helps us to understand their value; and 
then to tease illumination about that value from our account of their visual 
nature. Carrying out this plan is not easy, and I do not intend even to begin on it 
here. Instead I want to address a threat to the entire project. The threat stems 
from the idea that pictures are not especially visual after all. At least, they are no 
more visual than tactile—in so far as they are linked to vision, they are equally 
firmly connected with touch. 

The threat has been framed by Dominic Lopes.' He draws on experimental 
work by the psychologist John M. Kennedy and his colleagues.” Using a sheet 
covered with special plastic, which leaves a permanent ridge wherever it has been 


1 D. Lopes, ‘Art Media and the Sense Modalities: Tactile Pictures’, Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 47, no. 
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Pictures (Boston, MA: Boston U.P., 1980), vol. II, pp. 263-303; J. M. Kennedy, Drawing and the Blind 
(London: Yale U.P., 1993. 
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pressed with a ballpoint pen, Kennedy showed that people blind from birth, or 
from very early in their lives, are able to understand, and even to make, tactile 
representations. If the ridges are highlighted with colour, so as to be made visible, 
it becomes clear that the representations are so configured that they make 
perfectly good pictures of the objects represented. These ‘tactile pictures’, as it 
seems compelling to call them, can show three-dimensional objects in silhouette, 
and even in perspective—with, for instance, receding parallels represented by 
converging lines on the flat surface. The facility of the blind in making and 
understanding these pictures is not perfect. What is remarkable, however, is that 
it is there at all. Kennedy’s work seems to show that, for at least some pictures, 
provided the marks composing the picture are made accessible to touch, touch 
alone suffices for someone to understand what is represented. And if the blind, 
just as much as the sighted, can traffic in pictorial representation, picturing 
cannot be visual in any sense in which it is not also tactile. 

This conclusion does not undermine the planned pictorial aesthetic in the 
most direct way. For the suggestion is not that pictures are not visual at all, just 
that they are equally tactile. However, Lopes’s position, if right, certainly shows 
that the plan above is at best a blueprint for part of an aesthetics of pictures. It has 
nothing to say about the value pictures might have through exploiting their 
nature as tactile, and it is hard to see how we could rule a priori that no such value 
could be attained. If pictures are both tactile and visual, and the latter feature is 
important to why we might value them, why should the former feature not also 
be? Certainly, as Lopes notes,’ picturing as thus far practised has ignored this 
possibility, and thus all extant pictures of aesthetic interest will be so through 
being visual. But that now looks like a contingent fact about the history of picture 
making. And surely a complete philosophical account of pictorial value should 
explore the prospects for as yet untapped sources of aesthetic interest, not simply 
catalogue those sources artists have thus far explored. 

In this paper, I want to tackle this threat to the planned aesthetics of the 
pictorial. How might we try to resist the conclusion, offered on the basis of facts 
about the dealings of blind people with so-called ‘tactile pictures’, that picturing 
is linked to touch in just the way it is linked to vision? A first thought is that it 
does not follow from the fact that two differently skilled people use the same 
thing for the same purpose that they make use of it in the same way. Once the 
ridges on a ‘tactile picture’ have been coloured in, both blind and sighted can 
grasp what it represents. But perhaps their dealings with the picture differ in 
more than simply that different senses are in each case deployed. However, if any 
such conclusion is to be of interest, it must connect with the aesthetic issue with 
which we began. The difference we find must be such as to have implications for 
the aesthetics of looking at pictures and touching them. 


3 Lopes, ‘Art Media’, pp. 439-440. 
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In search of a suitable difference, I first discuss the experimental results in a 
little more detail (section I). I then argue (section II) that they do not show any- 
thing about the contents of tactile experience, as opposed to the content of other 
mental states formed in response to that experience. In section III I explore the 
relevance of this qualification for aesthetics. 


I. TACTILE PICTURES? 


To understand the significance of Kennedy’s results, we need to see just where 
they exert pressure on our preconceptions about picturing, and whence that 
pressure comes. To do this, let us start with a case Kennedy does not consider, 
that of sculpture. 

I take it that there would be little surprise in being told that blind people can 
understand, and even make, sculptural representations. Why not? The obvious 
reply is that to do these things the blind need no more than an awareness of 
three-dimensional shape, and we have every reason, independently of their 
performance in understanding sculptural representation, for thinking that their 
tactile experience affords such awareness. Quite generally, touch can tell us the 
shape of the item touched—consider distinguishing, in the dark, your front door 
key from the others on your key-ring. If this were not so, it would be hard to see 
how the blind could negotiate the world at all. 

However, this obvious reply is, as yet, incomplete. We need to ask why it 
matters that, through touch, the blind have access to three-dimensional shape. 
One possibility is that ‘touch can therefore inform the blind person about the 
shape of the sculpture. But this cannot be the whole story. For just the same 
capacity, on the part of touch, allows the blind person to find out the (three- 
dimensional) shape of a tactile picture. It does not follow that there is no aspect 
of the blind person’s performance with such a picture that is need of explanation. 
On the contrary, there is something puzzling about that case as there isn’t about 
the sculptural example. 

To see what this is, we need to draw a distinction between two uses to which 
the deliverances of a sense modality might be put, when one understands a 
representation. The first is the one we have implicitly concentrated on thus 
far—deploying the modality to perceive those properties af the representation 
which determine what it represents. In the case of the sculpture, central to these 
properties is the three-dimensional shape of the lump of material. If someone 
cannot grasp the shape of a sculpture, she will certainly not grasp what it repres- 
ents. However, grasping its shape is hardly sufficient for that—she must also 
grasp that the lump, of that shape, represents such-and-such. And here enters the 
second possible deployment of a sense modality: in grasping what it is that the 
representation, given these content-determining properties, represents. I suggest 
that, in the case of sculpture, touch is also deployed in this second way. The blind 
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FIGURE 1 


person can tell that the sculpture is of, say, a cat in part because her past tactile 
experience has let her know what three-dimensional shape cats are. 

Now consider Kennedy’s tactile pictures. He offers several ways to distinguish 
between them, in terms which offer a hierarchy of achievements by the blind folk 
who understand them.‘ But we need only consider two kinds of tactile picture, 
those which are almost the most basic, and those which are certainly the most 
sophisticated. 

The near-basic kind of tactile picture represents an object by capturing what we 
might call its contour. Contour is the two-dimensional shape of a section through 
the object. Consider Kennedy’s image of a waving man (Figure 1). A vertical 
section through a waving person would, very roughly, have the two-dimensional 
shape which the tactile picture reproduces. Plausibly, then, to understand this 
tactile representation, one needs, first, to grasp the shape of the raised ridge, and, 
second, to deploy some awareness of the shape of waving people—in particular, 
an awareness that one of the contours of such a person is just this shape. Now, it 
is not surprising that blind people can do the first of these two things. If touch 
informs them about three-dimensional shape, it will also do the same for 
two-dimensional shape, in any sense in which the tactile picture exhibits a 
two-dimensional shape. What of the second aspect of the blind’s performance 
here? Is it surprising that touch informs them of the contours of objects? Here we 
might think that things can be said on both sides, 

On the one hand, it looks likely that contours can be directly perceived in 
touch. I can run my finger around the circumference of an object, while keeping 
track of the path thus traced in space. Alternatively, if the. object is small enough 
and suitably constant in shape along one dimension, such as a fork, I can feel 
contour simply by pressing the thing onto a sufficiently extended and sensitive 
part of my skin’s surface, for example my palm. 

On the other hand, it must at least be conceded that their competence with 
tactile pictures, even of this near-basic kind, shows the blind to have a grasp of 


4 See Kennedy, Drawing and the Blind. 
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FIGURE 2 


contour. far more flexible than could be accounted for by the range of direct 
perceptions of it they are likely to have enjoyed. They can recognize things in 
tactile pictures, presumably by their contour, even though they cannot have 
directly perceived that contour in either of the ways just described. They can, for 
example, tell that a picture is of an elephant, despite the manifest difficulties with 
either tracing a contour on such a scale, and across an animal so unlikely to be 
complaisant; or with feeling it by pressing the thing against the skin.’ It is unclear 
just how surprising we should find this flexibility, and what lessons we should 
draw from it about the nature of tactile perception. It seems to be the tactile 
analogue of the flexibility vision exhibits. I can understand a picture of a familiar 
object taken from an unfamiliar angle, and my doing so presumably shows that 
the awareness of the thing’s properties given me by my visual experience tran- 
scends what is specific to the presentation of those properties in that experience. 
Perhaps the phenomenon here is general to all perception, in whatever modality. 
If so, we should not be surprised to find it exhibited in touch, and more par- 
ticularly in the tactile perception of contour. But, however that may be, the tactile 
pictures which capture contour are altogether upstaged by the second kind I wish 
to consider. 

What is distinctive about these tactile pictures is that they exhibit perspective. 
Consider one blind person’s drawing of a cabinet (Figure 2). The top is repres- 
ented by four lines which form a trapezium. No contour of the cabinet, or of its 
top, would be trapezoidal. Whatever (four-sided) section through the cabinet one 
considers, the edges of that section will be two sets of opposing parallel lines. So 
either this picture represents the cabinet by a set of lines which do not share any 
property with that cabinet, or the property shared here is not contour. The former 
is possible, but unlikely. Given that the artist is a relative novice at representing 
objects on flat surfaces in this way, he is most unlikely to settle on a solution 
which breaks the link between the properties of the marks he makes, as he 


5 Ibid., ch. 3, where there are other, equally suggestive, examples, such as that of the picture of a flag | 
waving in the breeze. 
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experiences them, and the properties of the cabinet, as he experiences them. But 
then, given that the relevant property of the cabinet, as he experiences it, cannot 
be contour, what is it? . 

Let us, to keep things simple, assume for now that the relevant property really 
is one the cabinet exhibits, that it is not simply an artefact of the blind person’s 
tactile experience of that cabinet. Let us further, for want of a better word, call 
this property outline shape. It is clear that, if there is such a property, vision 
typically represents it. If I look at'a long oblong receding from me, be it a cabinet 
top, or a road, although I see the sides as parallel, there is also something about 
the oblong, as I see it, which I would describe in terms of the sides converging. 
What I see is the outline shape of the road. Of course, until we are told what 
outline shape is, these claims do not so much illuminate the phenomena here as 
redescribe them. However, these examples already allow us to make a couple of 
observations about outline shape. One is that, whatever outline shape is, it is 
relative to a point. If I move in relation to the road, off to the side, or climbing a 
high hill to look down on it, the outline shape I see it to have changes. From 
directly overhead, the sides do not look to converge in that way, at least not to the 
same degree. From the side its outline is simply that of a low, flat rectangle. A 
second point is that we can already make out some connection between outline 
shape and pictures. The outline shape of the road, seen from my original position 
looking down it, and the outline shape of a picure of the road, showing it from 
that point, would be the same. Such a picture would represent the road’s sides by 
lines which actually converge, on the canvas. The outline shape of the two things 
match, for all that their three-dimensional shapes differ. 

What is surprising about the tactile picture of the cabinet, and all tactile 
pictures which likewise seem to conform to the rules of drawing in perspective, 
is this. We would not have thought that outline shape finds any representation in 
tactile experience. What in touch corresponds to the (visually) apparent conver- 
gence of receding parallel lines? Suppose I explore the shape of the cabinet, 
running my hands along the top surface. My hands will stay the same distance 
apart as they limn the parallel edges, and I will feel them as doing so. If I do not, 
then I am unlikely to form an accurate notion of the cabinet’s shape. And there 
seems no interesting sense in which my tactile perception is dependent on the 
point from which I make my observations. Wherever I stand, as long as I can 
touch the top of the cabinet at all, I will feel two sets of parallel edges as forming 
its boundaries; and no position seems better qualified than any other to give me 
an impression of convergence. So, at first glance, it is hard to see how tactile 
experience even could incorporate the representation of outline shapes. Yet, 
unless it is simply an insane coincidence that the blind make and understand 
pictures in perspective, it seems that touch must represent outline shape after all. 
And that is the deepest surprise in Kennedy’s results. 

We need now to say a little more about outline shape, and to consider 
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Kennedy’s and Lopes’s explanation of how it is that, after all, touch represents it. 
There are many ways to understand outline shape,® but for our purposes the 
terms Kennedy and Lopes propose will suffice. They suggest that outline shape is 
essentially a matter of the directions, from a given point, in which lie various parts 
of the object in question.’ To return to our example of the road, its outline shape, 
which we wanted to describe in terms of the convergence of the road’s sides, is 
a matter of the direction of various points along those sides. Successive points 
along one side of the road lie in directions, from the point from which we 
contemplate it, which, with greater distance, are closer and closer to the 
directions in which lie corresponding points on the other side of the road. 
Something closely analogous is true of two genuinely converging lines on the flat 
surface in front of us, when we stand before a perspectival picture, of the road. 
And notice that this will be true whether the picture in question is visual or 
tactile. Hence this account of outline shape accommodates the need for outline 
shape to be a property that pictures and their objects can share. 

‘So the moral Kennedy wants us to draw from his experiments with tactile 
pictures is that touch, like vision, can represent the direction of parts of sur- 
rounding objects. He offers some independent confirmation of this: 


We have asked three young blind children (aged 6, 8 and 10) to point from various 
vantage positions. In pointing to the corners of a room, they make their arms 
converge more and more as they walk away from the corners. In pointing to the 
perimeter of a plate, they make their fingers describe a small circle when they are 
pointing from directly above the plate and an ellipse when pointing from off to one 
side. 


j 


And, more than this, he offers an account of why we might expect tactile experi- 
ence in general, and that of blind people in particular, to represent this property. 
For, as he notes, knowing the direction in which bits of the environment lie is 
essential to prospering in it. Thus, considering the science of perspective to be the 
systematic study of this property, he says ‘. . . perspective is the science of the 
directions one must apprehend to get around’. ? 

~ How much of this account must we accept? Can we accommodate the experi- 
mental results while resisting the conclusion Kennedy and Lopes reach, that 
pictures are every bit as tactile as they are visual? To do this, remember, we need 
to find some difference between the dealings of the blind and the sighted with 
pictures; and we need that difference to be one of potential aesthetic importance. 


For the account I prefer, and for discussion of the alternatives, see my Picture, Image and Experience 
(Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1998), ch. 4. 

Kennedy, ‘Blind People’, esp. pp. 297-299; idem, Drawing and the Blind, ch. 6; Lopes, ‘Art Media’, 
VIL. 

Kennedy, ‘Blind People’, p. 298. 

> Ibid. 
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I suggest that the best candidate is this. The results show that, contrary to our 
expectations, both touch and vision can inform the subject about outline shape, 
and thus either can enable her to understand pictures in perspective. What they 
do not show is that information about outline shape is present at the same stage 
in visual and tactile perception of the world. The proposal is that, while visual 
experience itself presents us with outline shape, tactile experience does not do so. 
Instead, at most, it enables us to form other mental states which do represent 
outline shape. The most likely candidates for these other states are beliefs, formed 
about the nature of one’s immediate environment, in response to tactile experi- 
ence of it. But it is not particularly important whether these other states are 
beliefs, and hence presumably propositional in nature; or of some other, perhaps 
non-propositional, form. Let us call them Tactile Beliefs, without prejudice as to 
the type of mental state to which they belong. The main idea is that, whatever the 
nature of Tactile Beliefs, touch lets us work out the outline shapes of things, but 
only by going beyond the contents of our tactile experience itself. 

Obviously, we will want to know what justification there is for this claim. In the 
next section I offer some argument for it. But justification is futile if the claim is of 
no interest. So in section III I return to the aesthetic issue with which we began. 


Il. OUTLINE SHAPE IN TACTILE AND VISUAL EXPERIENCE 


Why believe that visual experience can, whereas tactile experience cannot, 
represent the outline shape of things? Consider again the case of the cabinet top. 
When I first discussed this case, I said it was hard to see how tactile experience of 
the top could represents its sides as in any way converging. We now have a better 
idea of outline shape than we did then—it is a matter of the directions in which 
various parts of a thing lie. This helps dispel my earlier worry. To perceive the 
outline shape of the top, the blind person does not need to feel its sides as 
converging, he merely needs to form some notion of the direction from him in 
which lie the far corners, the edges leading to them, and the like. But even if the 
earlier worry was misplaced, there may be other grounds for doubting that his 
tactile experience will represent the top’s outline shape. 

If outline shape is to be represented by a state, it must (i) represent, simultane- 
ously, many different parts of the relevant object, and (ii) represent the direction 
of those various parts from a single, reasonably focused, point in the object’s 
surroundings. Visual experience, note, easily meets both conditions. When I see 
something, I see many of its parts at once, and my experience presents all those 
parts as spatially related to a single point, my point of view. Tactile experience, in 
contrast, although it meets the first of these conditions,” has difficulties with the 
second, as I will now explain. 


© So I reject the position most famously advocated by Max Von Senden in Space and Sight, trans. P. 
Heath (London: Methuen, 1960). 
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Condition (ii) is necessary since outline shape is essentially a matter of the 
direction of bits of the object from some point. If experience is to represent 
outline shape, it better represent outline shape at some such point. Let us call this 
point the origin of the outline shape in question. The fundamental problem facing 
tactile experience is that nothing in it seems to privilege one point in felt space 
over many others, as the origin. There are two ways for tactile experience to meet 
our first condition, that of representing several parts of an object at once. It might 
do so through the subject being simultaneously in contact with several parts of 
the object, as when he wraps his fingers around it. Or it might do so by being the 
product of a process of tactile exploration, as when, after he has felt the thing 
for some time, his tactile experience, at some point towards the end of the 
investigation, presents the thing as cube-shaped. But, I will argue, it seems that 
neither of these cases are ones in which condition (ii) is met. 

In multiple simultaneous contact, parts of the object are felt as touching parts 
of the subject’s own body, which thus acts as a sort of template for the shape felt." 
Here the object’s parts are presented as spatially related to the subject’s parts, but 
to many such parts at once. These parts represent points in space which the 
subject occupies. However, it is hard to see what could privilege one, and only. 
one, of these points as the origin of some outline shape the object is felt as having. 
What distinguishes the tip of one finger from the tip of any other, or from any 
point on the palm of the hand, when I grasp, say, a handle? OF course, I can tell 
these points apart, and the sensation of touching the handle is precisely what lets 
me do this. But nothing in my experience marks out any one of the points thus 
distinguished from any of the others. And if not, no point in my experience 
provides the origin for a felt outline shape. 

Despite the differences between the two cases, in this respect the situation is 
much the same for serial tactile exploration. If I run my hand over some object, I 
still feel several parts of that member as in contact with the item, at any one time. 
Usually, indeed, I will use both hands to explore it, as the case of the cabinet 
illustrated. So, again, the question arises what in my experience privileges one 
point on my body’s surface over any other, in a way which would qualify it as the 
origin of some perceived outline shape? One way to privilege such a point would 
be to consider a case in which only one very specific part of zhe body does the 
exploring. Perhaps I use the tip of one finger, and no more, to find out about the 
shape of what is before me. But now the problem of privileging simply appears in 
a different form. For the direction of parts of the object from the tip of the finger 
will alter as I move it. So which orientation, of the finger tip to the object, is 
the relevant one for the experienced outline shape? The only orientation which is 
at all distinctive is that of the finger to the object at the close of the process of 





" The notion of a template is M. G. F. Martin’s. See his immensely helpful ‘Sight and Touch’, in 
T. Crane (ed.), The Contents of Experience (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1992). 
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investigation, when I have got all the information in, and my tactile experience 
represents, at that time, everything I have learned. But surely my experience will 
not then represent the direction of bits of the thing, including those bits I have 
not touched for some time, from my fingertip. There is something absurd about the 
tip of a finger coming to occupy a fulcral role in someone’s experience of the 
world in this way. 

One response to these observations would be to say that they seek the origin 
in the wrong place. The point relative to which any perceived outline shape is 
formed will not be one of the points on the subject’s body which is in contact 
with the touched object, but something more like the point where the subject 
experiences himself as located. Of course, he feels himself as wherever he feels 
his limbs to be. But perhaps he also feels, in tactile experience, the felt object as 
‘over there’, some distance from his own bodily centre. Perhaps, then, the origin 
of any experienced outline shape will be some point in the middle of the subject’s 
breast, or thereabouts. 

This suggestion is an improvement on past ones, and it is certainly consistent 
with the facts about tactile experience so far adduced. Its problem is that the 
origin for which it provides is‘ unlikely to have the focus required for experienced 
outline shape. Whether something has a distinctive outline shape, that is whether 
its parts lie in clearly different directions from a location, depends on how specific 
an area of space we consider as the ‘point’ in question, and on how big the thing 
is. The larger the area taken as origin, the lower the definition of something’s 
outline shape at that ‘point’. The larger the item, the more determinate its outline 
shape at an origin of a given size. Now, the things of which we standardly have 
tactile experience are close enough to be in reach, and small enough for us to 
make contact with a reasonable proportion of their surface area. (We might, 
having stood on the dock and reached out, talk of touching an ocean liner; but it 
seems odd to say that we have had tactile experience of it, rather than, say, of 
some tiny part of its bow.) Given this, any outline shapes such things are 
experienced as having, if they are to be at all determinate, must have as origin a 
fairly focused point. Certainly some area as large as the chest would be far too 
unspecific. But then the old problem returns to haunt us. If only a fairly focused 
area can provide the origin for the outline shape of the things we standardly 
experience in touch, what element in our experience indicates that it is one area 
on, or within, the torso, rather than any other? 

The contrast with vision is informative here. Visual experience does represent 
outline shapes, and the origin for those represented is the point of view. The 
point of view is a location, within the space vision presents, to which seen things 
are presented as spatially related. The point of view is only so determinate—there 
is simply no answer, beyond a certain level of specificity, to the question where 
vision presents things as seen from. But that concession does not undermine the 
claim that vision standardly represents outline shape. Since we can see very large 
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and very distant things, outline shape could be seen even if the point of view were 
highly indeterminate. But in fact, it is not terribly indeterminate, and as a result 
we can see the outline shapes of even small things, such as tilted dinner plates, 
provided they are not too far away. But some outline shapes do elude our grasp, 
and sometimes, when they do, the indeterminacy of the point of view is 
responsible. 

The problem of the indeterminate origin would be alleviated if we considered 
tactile experience which informed us about our entire environment, rather than 
some single thing we are touching. For we could then, by expanding massively 
the size and distance of the complete object of touch, manage with a far less 
determinate origin, which might, indeed, be a location large enough to contain 
the entire body. This is what makes plausible Lopes’s discussion of the blind man 
in Paris: 


Were a blind man standing at the Place de La Concorde asked to trace with his hands 
each side of the Champs Elysées to the Arc de Triomphe, he would start with his 
arms stretched apart and then gradually bring them together until they met. His arms 
would converge as they point to more distant objects. Unless he can do so, he does not 
know in what direction to walk in order to reach various boutiques, restaurants and 
bars located along the street. 1? 


But such claims, while reasonable enough, do nothing to support the view that 
tactile experience itself represents outline shape. For our Parisian, while un- 
doubtedly making use in part of tactile experience, will surely also exploit other 
sources of information about his environment. He will hear the squeal of the cars 
rounding the Arc too quickly, will remember having propelled himself in that 
direction last time he looked for his favourite bar, will remember the kinaesthetic 
sense of descending the steep grassy slope which now lies to his left. His 
representation of his surroundings will indeed include outline shape. But that 
representation, drawing as it does on several sense modalities and on bodily 
sensations, either in memory or in perception, hardly counts as a tactile experience. 

Thus, whether tactile exploration is simultaneous or serial; whether or not 
the putative origin is some part of the body in contact with the object touched; 
and whether the rivals for origin are different parts of the subject, or different 
orientations of a single part to the object felt, the situation is the same. Nothing 
in tactile experience seems suited to play the role of origin. I suggest, therefore, 
that we should reject the idea that tactile experience represents outline shape at 
all. 

I end my discussion of outline shape with a qualification. I do not deny that 
tactile experience, of certain special forms, could represent outline shape. The 
skilled use of sticks, or the determined effort to note the direction of things from 


12 Lopes, ‘Art Media’, p. 437. 
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some arbitrarily chosen point on the body might each lead to such perception. 
My point is just that our tactile experience is not like that, and I very much doubt 
whether that of the blind is either. The obstacles to experiencing outline shape 
through touch are not insuperable, but neither are they trivial. So, if, and it 
remains to be seen whether that is so, the absence of outline shape from tactile 
experience restricts the aesthetic possibilities for tactile pictures, anyone urging us 
to explore those possibilities is not merely addressing the artists among us. He is 
also asking the rest of us, blind or otherwise, to alter our experience so as to be 
open to the aesthetic benefits he promises. 

Before we consider aesthetic matters, let us return for a moment to contour. 
If, as I have argued, we should conclude from the evidence concerning tactile 
pictures that outline shape is represented in Tactile Belief, rather than tactile 
experience; should we do the same for contour? In essence, I think we should. 
True, as section I implied, tactile experience does sometimes represent contour, 
as when I track the progress of my finger across an item’s surface, or press 
something into the palm of my hand. In this much, then, outline shape and 
contour are disanalogous. But much tactile experience is not like that. Standardly, 
it is used to explore three-dimensional shape, and that is the only shape property 
it represents. If I run my hands over something, and find out thereby that it is a 
shoe, my experience represents it as a certain shape, but it does not present me 
with the two-dimensional shape of intersections through the thing. Of course, I 
will feel, say, the two-dimensional shape of the bottom of the heel. Perhaps that 
counts as a contour, and if so my experience represents at least one such. But 
there are very many others it will not represent. Consider the contour formed by 
cutting the shoe in half, along its length. If I can work out what such contours 
are, an ability which may be manifested in my performance with tactile pictures, 
that is because contour is represented in the Tactile Beliefs I form on the basis of 
that experience. In this respect, tactile experience is in the same boat as visual, 
and the comparison helps make these claims plausible. If I see the shoe, there 
are at least many contours my experience does not represent; but for all that, I 
may be able to work out the shape of some arbitrary contour on the basis of what 
Isee. And similarly, I claim, tactile experience does not usually represent contour, 
although it sometimes does. 


I, PICTORIAL AESTHETICS 


I have argued that, despite the ability of the blind to deal with tactile pictures, 
tactile experience does not represent outline shape, and only rarely represents 
contour. Instead, outline shape is always, and contour usually, represented only in 
Tactile Beliefs formed in response to such experience. Visual experience, in 
contrast, itself presents the outline shapes of what we see. But what exactly has 
this difference got to do with tactile and visual pictures, and how in particular 
does it connect with the prospective aesthetics of each? 
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What is needed is an argument with something like the following form: 


1. The aesthetics of visual pictures centrally involves some link between them 
and our visual experience of things. 

2. ‘Tactile experience does not represent outline shape, and usually does not 
represent contour. 

3. Given (2), tactile pictures cannot be linked to tactile experience of the world 
in the way that, according to (1), visual pictures are to visual experience. 

4. Therefore, tactile pictures cannot offer the aesthetic satisfactions which 
depend on that link. 


Now, there are many different ways in which one might try to flesh out this 
sketch. Many of these are complementary, each covering a differing aspect of 
pictorial aesthetics. In consequence, appeal to any one only takes us so far. And 
that is not my only problem of exposition. For some of these lines of argument 
presuppose views about the nature of pictorial representation, and in particular its 
dependence on the distinctive experience we have of pictures, which it would be 
convenient not to assume. For not everyone shares those views, and Lopes is just 
such a person.” So I will try to offer a line of argument which does two things. 
First, it eschews, as far as possible, assumptions about the nature of pictorial re- 
presentation. Second, its conclusions cover as large as possible an area of pictorial 
aesthetics, that is of the many and various reasons there might be for valuing a 
picture. 

Let us begin with an uncontroversial claim about valuing pictures. Much of 
what there is to value in a picture escapes one unless one grasps the picture’s 
content, unless, that is, one works out what it represents. If, for example, one sees 
Caravaggio’s Christ Being Taken, but sees it as simply a collection of coloured 
patches, one will fail to engage with much of what it has to offer." 

Now, why is this? Part of the reason is as follows. That a picture represents 
such-and-such, and that that thing is represented by those marks, are themselves 
features of aesthetic interest. To the extent that this is the answer to the question, 
it seems that tactile pictures will share in the aesthetic possibilities of other 
pictures. After all, they represent things, and they do so via a set of marks. 
However, the considerations just adduced are surely only part, and perhaps only a 
small part, of the answer to the question why it matters that the appreciator grasp 
the picture’s content. I will suggest two other sorts of consideration, which are 
not so readily available in the case of tactile pictures. (It may seem that the 
additions I propose are really refinements of, rather than supplements to, the 


® See D, Lopes, Understanding Pictures (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1996). 


14 1 leave open whether one will engage with any of those features an appreciation of which is part of 
a proper response to the picture. 
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appeal to what is represented, and its being represented by these marks. But even 
if so, these refinements will not be available in the case of tactile pictures, and 
hence will serve my case perfectly, well.) 

The first addition is this. In looking at the Caravaggio, I will not simply app- 
reciate that it depicts Christ as noble in his resignation, or his hands as folded so 
expressively, or the ruddy fleshiness of Peter’s face. I will engage aesthetically 
with the nobility of the depicted features, the eloquence of the folded hands, and 
the rubicund corporality of the disciple. Those features of the depicted scene 
will engage my interest, my aesthetic sensibilities. And that engagement will 
mirror that I might have were I confronted with such figures, so arrayed, in the 
flesh. In other words, seeing the picture with understanding offers me, as seeing 
it simply as a set of coloured patches does not, some of the same aesthetic 
satisfactions as would seeing the depicted scene face-to-face. Let us call this 
phenomenon Borrowing. 

It helps to bring out the phenomenon I have in mind here, and to begin to gain 
some sense of its importance, to draw the contrast, in this respect, with a literary 
description of the scene. There Christ might be described as nobly resigned, and 
Peter’s fleshiness might be admirably conveyed. However, it would not be true 
that such a description offered me the same satisfactions as looking at the scene in 
the flesh. However evocative the prose, and however great its merits, it would not 
satisfy me in the way in which seeing the scene, face to face, would do. My claim 
is that the picture is able to do just this. 

There are many questions one might raise about Borrowing, questions I do not 
want to go into here.” Let us suppose I’m right about this feature of pictures. 
Even if so, there remains the question how important it is to pictorial aesthetics. 
My own view is that, as it stands, it certainly matters, but that it cannot be more 
than part of the story of why we value pictures, as pictures. That is, even if we 
want an account, not of all the reasons there are for caring about a picture, but 
only of those reasons which are peculiar to the pictorial case, or to that case and a 
set of closely related ones (which might, say, include sculpture, but certainly 
would exclude literature), this feature can only provide part of the story. An easy 
way to see this is to consider that this feature would be exhibited as much by an 
art of (visual) virtual reality.° A representation in such an art form would be the 
engendering of a perfect illusion, of seeing, in the flesh, the represented object. 
Such representations would certainly offer us the same satisfactions as would 
really seeing what is represented. But such an art would surely not offer all the 
satisfactions of pictorial art. In some ways, it might be richer; but in many it 


15 I attempt to answer some of them, in defending a related but stronger claim, in my ‘Pictures and 
Beauty’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. XCVII, part 2 (1997), pp. 177-194. 


16 I am grateful to Mike Martin for this way of focusing the problem. 
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would certainly be poorer. So the appeal to Borrowing does not do more than 
expand our pictorial aesthetic significantly. It leaves much unsaid. 

Hence my second proposed addition. In fact, this is to suggest that Borrowing 
is a more significant phenomenon than we have thus far allowed. For it is not 
only of intrinsic aesthetic interest, it also helps underpin several other pheno- 
mena which are themselves important aesthetically. 

As a preliminary example, consider the picture’s expressing a certain mood, 
feeling, or atmosphere. I take it that, when a picture does this, its doing so is in 
large part dependent upon its representing what it does. The Caravaggio, I 
suppose, expresses an air of imminent menace, and its doing so depends on 
various aspects of the depicted scene. Relevant aspects include the tightly bundled 
group of people squeezed claustrophobically close together by surrounding 
darkness; the wall of cold, black armour sweeping round Christ and the cluster of 
soft, folding garments he and Peter form; the slow, imperturbable grope of the 
soldier’s arm for the Messiah’s throat, ready to drag him from his follower’s 
embrace. 

Now, in understanding quite how the expressive aspects of the picture depend 
on its depictive content, we might adopt either of two models. On one model, we 
take expression as requiring for its appreciation no more than a grasp of the 
depicted content on which it depends. Provided I understand that the picture 
represents Christ in such-and-such a position, and the spatial relations between 
the cloth he wears and the armour of the soldiers as being thus and so, I have all 
I need to savour the air of menace the painting captures. On the other model, we 
take an appreciation of expression as demanding precisely the sort of aesthetic 
engagement with the depicted features that Borrowing involves. On this view, 
fully to engage with the mood expressed, I must respond aesthetically to the 
contrast between soft, folded cloth and hard, featureless steel; I must feel the 
suffocating proximity of the gloved hand to Christ’s throat; I must taste the 
claustrophobia of the scene as a whole. The phenomenon of Borrowing is that 
pictures allow us to respond aesthetically as we would if seeing in the flesh what 
they depict. The thought now is that such responses are not only of intrinsic 
importance; they also form part of the phenomenon of engaging with expression 
in painting. And I hope it is clear, once we have articulated this second model this 
far, that it is the only model worth considering. 

I should stress that Borrowing can only form part of the correct account of our 
engagement with pictorial expression. Expression essentially involves an element 
of communication, of conveying a point by eliciting a certain response. 
Confronted in the flesh with Christ’s being taken into custody, I might respond 
aesthetically in the ways listed above, but I would hardly take my response to be 
one someone intended me to have, and would not try to make out what point 
such a person might want to convey. In consequence, the scene itself would not 
express anything, in the relevant sense of ‘express’, and nor would I take it to. 
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Confronted with the picture, on the other hand, I am disposed to form the 
appropriate beliefs about the source, and point, of my response. And my doing so 
is in part a result of my seeing that what is before me is, not people in tumult, but 
a set of coloured marks on a canvas. So my claim is not that in every aesthetically 
salient respect my responses before the picture are those I would have before the 
depicted scene. Far from it. My thought is only that there is some overlap 
between those responses, and that their being so is essential to my engaging with 
the picture’s expressive aspect.” 

If this claim is right, we can reasonably hope to give the phenomenon of 
Borrowing a far more central place in pictorial aesthetics. For one thing, if it is 
tied to expression in painting in the way I am now suggesting, then, given the 
importance of expression, Borrowing’s significance is already greatly increased. 
But the point here is structural, and so of wider application. Other aesthetically 
important pictorial phenomena may be tied to engagement with the depicted 
properties in a parallel way. Another example will, I suspect, be the representation 
of affective responses to the depicted scene, responses either on the part of the 
artist or on the part of some implied spectator of the depicted events." 

There is more to say about just how central a phenomenon Borrowing can be, 
and I will say a little about this at the end. For now, let me complete the argument 
sketched at the start of this section, by bringing these considerations to bear on 
the issue of tactile pictures. Visual pictures, I have claimed, offer us some of the 
same satisfactions as would looking at the depicted objects in the flesh. Moreover, 
I have tried to argue that this fact is of some significance for the aesthetics of 
pictorial art. Now, why think that parallel benefits are lacking in the tactile case? 
Why, that is, should tactile pictures not offer us some of the satisfactions we 
would have if we were to touch, in the flesh, the things they represent? 

This question naturally raises another. How is that visual pictures are able to 
exhibit Borrowing? At this point I am handicapped by ignorance. I do not know, 
though I would dearly like to, quite what it is about visual pictures which enables 
them to offer the benefits which seeing their objects would. Given this, it will be 
hard for me to establish conclusively that tactile pictures cannot perform the 
analogous trick. Nonetheless, I think I can say enough to cast serious doubt on 
the suggestion that they might be able to. 

One thing is clear about how visual pictures perform this feat: it is not by the 
most obvious means. That would be if, like the art of virtual reality considered 
earlier, they created the illusion of seeing the depicted scene. If the character of 


Thoughts about the role of communication in pictorial aesthetics more generally, and about what 
is required for it, loom large in Roger Scruton’s ‘Photography and Representation’, in his The 
Aesthetic Understanding (London: Methuen, 1983). 

'8 For this last, see ch. 4 of Richard Wollheim’s Painting as an Art (London: Thames and Hudson, 
1987); and my “The Spectator in the Picture’, in Rob Van Gerwen (ed.), Richard Wollheim: 
Representation & Expression (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., forthcoming). 
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our experience before a picture precisely matched that we would enjoy before the 

depicted scene, of course the one could offer the aesthetic satisfactions available 

in the other. But the character of those two experiences is not the same, and it is 

not even helpful to claim that the two characters are, though not identical, 

notably similar. On the contrary, when confronted with a scene of armoured men 

taking a bearded figure from his friends and into custody, just that is what I seem 

to see; when confronted with the Caravaggio, I seem to see marks on a canvas, ` 
albeit ones representing the scene just described. 

Once we reject the obvious answer, we are at something cf a loss. No alter- 
native clearly solves the problem at all. However, there is at least one point which, 
I suspect, any answer will help itself to. The visual picture shares certain features 
with the depicted scene. Earlier we had reason to note one such feature—the 
outline shape of the picture matches that of the depicted objects. And, at least 
often, the same is true for colour. Or, a little more accurately, the outline shape 
and colour the picture is seen to have matches those the depicted items would 
have, were they as they are depicted as being. Such sharing of properties can 
provide at least the start of an explanation of the power we are interested in. The 
picture offers us the satisfactions that seeing the object would, because looking at 
the picture makes present to us, visually, some of the very properties which 
looking at the object would. Of course, the properties picture znd object share are 
not the same properties in which we take satisfaction. They share outline shapes, 
but only the depicted scene instantiates fleshiness, or noble resignation. None- 
theless, there is the start of an account here. And if we do nct help ourselves to 
this start, I cannot see that anything by way of answer is available to us. 

Now, in the case of tactile pictures, it seems that, at least very often, there will 
be no properties common to the picture, as we feel it to be, and the object, as we 
would feel that to be. Outline shape might be shared by picture and object, but it 
is not represented in our experience of either. And likewise for contour. Although 
the range of experiences representing it is a little wider than that for outline 
shape, it is still only a tiny fraction of the tactile experience we actually have, and 
on which our dealings with tactile pictures plausibly draws. That leaves three- 
dimensional shape, and very few, if any, tactile pictures will share, or be felt as 
sharing, the three-dimensional shape of what they represent. So, tactile pictures 
do not make present to us any of the features which experience of their objects 
would. Thus the tactile case lacks the only feature which helps us explain how 
visual pictures are able to exhibit Borrowing. There is good reason, then, for 
thinking that tactile pictures could not do the same." 


19 In Picture, Image and Experience I argue for the view that pictorial represen-ation is to be defined in 
part in terms of experienced resemblance in outline shape. If touch dozs not represent outline 
shape, it can hardly sustain the appropriate experiences of resemblance. These two views together 
entail that ‘tactile pictures’ will not, at least not qua tactile, depict at all. (They may, of course, 
represent in some other way.) However, as promised, I have not here relied on this conclusion, or 
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At this point someone might object. True, he says, tactile experience does not 
represent outline shape or (often) contour; but, as I myself conceded, Tactile 
Beliefs certainly do. Touch can inform us about those properties, and if it does so 
not in experience itself, but in states formed in response to it, what does that 
matter? Why cannot tactile pictures link to tactile experience-plus-Belief in a way 
every bit as able to sustain Borrowing as visual pictures’ being linked to visual 
experience? 

However, there is a response to this objection, which, although hard to argue 
for, seems to me compelling. The question is whether tactile pictures could 
offer us the same aesthetic satisfactions as touching what they represent. Now, 
aesthetic satisfaction is essentially bound to experience of some thing. When I 
appreciate the beauty of a landscape, the sweetness of a melody, or the vulgarity 
of someone’s manner, I do so in visual or auditory experience, and net in the 
beliefs, or other mental states, formed in response to that.” Of course, I might 
savour all these things in remembering or imagining them too, but only in 
experiential memory or imagination, where that qualification precisely limits us to 
states of remembering or imagining which are essentially parasitic on the 
perceptual case. True, too, there are cases of aesthetic appreciation which do 
not involve experience in any central way at all, as in appreciating the beauty of a 
mathematical proof or, more controversially, engaging with the merits of liter- 
ature. But, while the claim of these satisfactions to be aesthetic is not something 
I want to dispute, they clearly form a class apart from, if related to, cases of 
engagement with what is presented in experience. And thus, if tactile pictures at 
most connect to Tactile Beliefs, and not to tactile experience, they cannot parallel 
at all closely the phenomenon we have made central in the visual picture case. 
Visual pictures offer us aesthetic satisfactions available in visual experience. Tactile 
pictures might offer us aesthetic satisfactions, and they might be ones borrowed 
from elsewhere; but they would not be borrowed from the experience of 
touching something, and hence would not form a class at all closely parallel to 
those I have made central to the aesthetics of visual pictures. 

Let me conclude with some qualifications. I have tried to argue that tactile 
pictures not only do not, but could not, exhibit one feature, Borrowing, which is 
of some importance for the aesthetics of visual pictures. To the extent that that 
argument is found convincing, we can reject Lopes’s call for an exploration of the 
aesthetic potential of tactile pictures. There are, however, several limitations on 
the scope of my conclusion. 

First, I have not tried to argue that tactile pictures could not exhibit any features 


on my account of depiction more generally, in arguing for the inability of tactile pictures to exploit 
Borrowing. For, while I have suggested that Borrowing requires shared properties, I have not made 
that sharing essential to pictorial representation, or insisted that the property in question be outline 
shape. 


2% This is an insight that Kant’s aesthetics sought to make central. 
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of aesthetic interest, simply that they could not exhibit those which are dis- 
tinctively pictorial. This limitation, I take it, does not prevent my argument from 
connecting with Lopes’s concerns. He advocated that we open up tactile picturing 
as a new area of picturing, not as a new form of art altogether. If this exhortation is 
to have any content, it requires tactile pictures to parallel, and perhaps to extend, 
the aesthetic satisfactions which pictures offer qua pictures, and not merely to 
exhibit some features of aesthetic merit. 

Second, I have not tried to argue that Borrowing is the only phenomenon of 
distinctively pictorial aesthetic interest. To the extent that it is not, the advocate of 
tactile pictures can still hope that they will, after all, parallel the aesthetic potential 
of visual pictorial art. However, I did do something to make Borrowing more 
central than one might at first have thought, by suggesting it underpins some 
other phenomena central to pictorial aesthetics. How much is not so under- 
pinned, I will not try to settle here. 

Finally, I conceded that, if we changed our tactile experience in possible but not 
readily attainable ways, the aesthetic potential of tactile picturing would expand, 
in the very direction I have attempted to block. However, at the least Lopes’s 
proposal acquires a new character once we see it as an exhortation first to change 
our lives, and then to expand our art. Again, then, this limitation does not prevent 
my argument from engaging with its target. 
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THE ART OF IMPROVISATION AND THE 


AESTHETICS OF IMPERFECTION 
Andy Hamilton 


Miles Davis’s Kind of Blue, from 1959, is one of the most famous recordings in 
jazz. The pianist on the date was Bill Evans. In his sleevenote to the album, Evans 
drew a comparison with a Japanese school of painting on parchment, where 
change or erasing is impossible without damage to the parchment: 


... the artist is forced to be spontaneous. . . . These artists must practise a particular 
discipline, that of allowing the idea to express itself in communication with their 
hands in such a direct way that deliberation cannot interfere. The resulting pictures 
lack the complex composition and textures of ordinary painting, but it is said that 
those who see well find something captured that escapes explanation.’ 


These procedures are, he continues, echoed in the ‘severe and unique disciplines 
of the jazz or improvising musician’. According to Evans, Miles Davis conceived 
the sketches for Kind of Blue only hours before the date, and the musicians were 
not shown them until they turned up at the studio—yet most performances 
were completed satisfactorily on a first take. “Therefore, you will hear something 
close to pure spontaneity in these performances’, Evans wrote. This is especially 
remarkable because, as he says, the pieces represented a particular challenge— 
Davis’s settings pioneered a new style of modal as opposed to chord-based 
improvisation in jazz. 

Evans thought deeply about improvisation and was totally committed to it. But 
unusually, he had a thorough grounding in classical repertoire and technique. 
Some listeners, hearing only this influence, regarded his style as effete, cocktail 
piano dressed up as Debussy—Ravel impressionism. More recently an equally 
questionable adulation by classical writers has appeared; a sophisticated version is 
found in Peter Pettinger’s excellent recent biography.” Pettinger is right to argue 
that Evans generated his deep emotional expression from a classical ‘singing tone’. 
But he neglects Evans’s commitment to improvisation, and takes classical master- 
pieces as the touchstone of artistic excellence. 


' Miles Davis, Kind of Blue (New York: Columbia, 1959), sleevenote. Reprinted as ‘Improvisation in 
Jazz’, in R. O’Meally, The Jazz Cadence of American Culture (New York: Columbia U.P., 1998). 


2 Peter Pettinger, Bill Evans: How My Heart Sings (New Haven, CT and London: Yale U.P., 1998). 
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On this kind of view, it is hard to explain why improvisers should not write out 
their ‘improvisations’ in advance, improving and perfecting them—that is, 
composing them. Improvisation is a near-universal tendency in music and really 
needs no defence. But from the aesthetic viewpoint of Western art music it 
appears to have the deficiencies highlighted by Ted Gioia: 


Improvisation is doomed, it seems, to offer a pale imitation of the perfection attained 
by composed music. Errors will creep in, not only in form but also in execution; the 
improviser, if he sincerely attempts to be creative, will push himself into areas of 
expression which his technique may be unable to handle. Too often the finished 
product will show moments of rare beauty intermixed with technical mistakes and 
aimless passages. Why then are we interested in this haphazard art?? 


Gioia is concerned to show why we are, nonetheless, interested in the ‘imperfect 
art’ of improvisation. His defence he labels ‘the aesthetics of imperfection’, in 
contrast to ‘the aesthetics of perfection’ which takes composition as the paradigm. 
In this essay I will argue that the contrast between composition and improvisation 
proves more subtle and complex than Gioia and other writers allow. The focus is 
principally on jazz and related popular music, but much of the discussion is, I 
think, applicable to other kinds of improvised music. 


I. AESTHETICS OF PERFECTION AND IMPERFECTION 


The dichotomy between improvisation and composition is rooted in historical 
circumstance and lacked its present meaning, or perhaps any meaning at all, 
before the musical work-concept achieved hegemony—a process of increasing 
specificity of the score that was completed during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. As Lydia Goehr writes, ‘By 1800... the notion of extem- 
porization acquired its modern understanding [and] was seen to stand in strict 
opposition to “composition” proper.” 

Philosophers, mesmerized by the vision of the scored musical work, mostly do 
not think enough about improvisation and its implications. In Roger Scruton’s 
The Aesthetics of Music, for instance, the work-concept dominates and an im- 
provisation is treated as a work that is identical with a performance—an attitude 
that reflects the hegemony of Western art music. George Lewis rightly argues that 
since 1800 there has been an ‘ongoing narrative of dismissal’ of improvisation by 
Western composers, though like Scruton he rather neglects the historicity of the 


3 E. Gioia, The Imperfect Art (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1988), p. 66. 


4 L. Goehr, The Imaginary Museum of Musical Works (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992), p. 234—a brief 
account of the changing concept of improvisation is found at pp. 188-189 and 232-234. Goehr is 
possibly influenced by Adorno’s insistence on the historicity of the concepts of improvisation and 
composition, discussed in Max Paddison, Adorno’s Aesthetics of Music (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 
1993), Pp- 192-198. 
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concept of improvisation. That narrative expresses an aesthetics of perfection 
which arose with the work-concept, and which is opposed by an aesthetics of 
imperfection associated with improvisation. 

This opposition concerns, in the first instance, whether composition should be 
privileged over improvisation, or vice versa. But it offers a fruitful framework for 
looking at certain aesthetic questions in the performing arts—questions that turn 
out to be fundamental to the nature of music. It is illustrated by the debate be- 
tween Busoni, the defender of improvisation, and Schoenberg, the compositional 
determinist.° Schoenberg emphasized the autonomy of the composer-genius 
in the creation of masterworks, which, he insisted, required the complete 
subservience of the performer; Busoni found virtues in improvisation and in the 
individual contribution of the performer-interpreter. 

Busoni writes: 


Notation, the writing out of compositions, is primarily an ingenious expedient for 
catching an inspiration, with the purpose of exploiting it later. But notation is to 
improvisation as the portrait is to the living model. ... What the composer’s inspira- 
tion necessarily loses through notation, his interpreter should restore by his own. . . 


He defends his practice of transcription—the arrangement of a composition for a 
medium different from the one for which it was originally composed—-and 
argues that ‘Every notation is, in itself, the transcription of an abstract idea. The 
instant the pen seizes it, the idea loses its original form . . > The purity of the 
improvisation is one step less removed from the locus of artistic inspiration. 

For Schoenberg, in contrast, there is only gain in the working-up of an 
improvisation into a crafted composition. He rejects Busoni’s claim that im- 
provisation has artistic priority: ‘the portrait has higher artistic life, while the 
model has only a lower life’. The interpreter is the servant of the work: ‘He must 
read every wish from its lips’. Interpreters’ attempts to express their own 
individuality are regrettable: ‘And so the interpreter mostly becomes a parasite on 
the exterior, when he could be the artery in the circulation of the blood’. 

The aesthetics of imperfection thus focuses on the moment or event of 
performance, while its rival emphasizes the timelessness of the work. The rival 
aesthetics are tendencies in the rather complex thought of Busoni and 
Schoenberg, and the dichotomy, as will become clear, implies others: process 
and product; impermanence and permanence; spontaneity and deliberation. A 


5 R. Scruton, The Aesthetics of Music (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997); George Lewis, ‘Improvised 
Music after 1950: Afrological and Eurological Perspectives’, Black Music Research Journal, vol. 16, no. 
1 (1996), pp. 91-122. 

The ‘debate’ consisted of Schoenberg writing marginal comments in his copy of Busoni’s book; 
subsequent quotations are from F. Busoni, ‘Sketch of a New Aesthetic of Music’, in Three Classics 
in the Aesthetic of Music (New York: Dover, 1962), p. 84, and H. H. Stuckenschmidt, Amold 
Schoenberg: His Life, World and Work (London: John Calder, 1977), pp. 226-227. 
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contemporary expression of an aesthetics of perfection is found, for instance, in 
comments by British composer Thomas Adès, who is evidently more interested 
in product than process: ‘I’m trying to fix something . . . I don’t know how a jazz 
artist or improviser goes about their work, it’s a mystery to me. And I would 
think that what I do is rather a mystery to them.’ Adès is not tempted, like 
Mark-Anthony Turnage, to incorporate passages of improvisation in his com- 
positions. Revealingly, he says that if he did, ‘in 70 or 80 years’ time there'll be 
this very weird situation where you'll have these scores with holes in them, and 
the people won’t be there to fill the holes in’.’ 

‘To some readers the idea of an ‘aesthetics of imperfection’ will be overly 
paradoxical, its connotations too negative: how could imperfection possibly be an 
aesthetic value? But ‘perfection’ and ‘imperfection’ have a descriptive sense close 
to their Latin derivation: ‘perficere’ means ‘to do thoroughly, to complete, to 
finish, to work up’; ‘imperfectus’ means ‘unfinished, incomplete’. The aesthetics 
of imperfection finds virtues in improvisation which transcend the errors in form 
and execution acknowledged by Gioia. Indeed, it claims, these virtues arise 
precisely because of the ‘unfinished state’ of such performances. 

While acknowledging the unique value of improvisation, the argument of this 
essay consists of a progressive qualification of the rival aesthetics, and in particular 
a rejection of their common assumption that improvisation is a kind of instant 
composition. The rival aesthetics offer an account: of both interpretation and 
improvisation. Here I focus on the latter, but an essential part of my argument is 
that there is in important respects a fluid contrast between a composed work and 
an improvisation. Their exemplars stand in a continuum, and ‘improvisation’ and 
‘composition’ denote ideal types or interpenetrating opposites. The latter term 
derives from Hegel—interpenetration of opposites is a law of Hegelian logic— 
and I hope it is not too pretentious to regard the argument in the present article 
as a kind of dialectic. A feature that seems definitive of one ideal type also turns 
out to be present, in some sense, in the other—or so I will argue with regard to 
preparation, spontaneity, and structure. 

The continuum can be illustrated as follows. Pre-realized electronic music 
stands at the far end of the pre-structured spectrum since although possibly 
possessing spontaneity at the level of composition, at the level of performance— 
strictly a misnomer—it is fixed. Composers such as Bach whe leave much to the 
performer, and trial-and-error compositional efforts of students in a recording 
studio, contrast with the organic, motivically developing, through-composed 
works of composers such as Schoenberg. Within the improvised sector, 
pre-performance structuring ranges from the work of jazz composers such as 
Ellington and Gil Evans to the very loose frameworks brought along by Miles 
Davis to the Kind of Blue recording session. At the furthest ‘improvised’ limit of 


7 A. Hamilton, ‘Thomas Adès: Sleaze Operas’, The Wire, issue 176 (October 1998), p. 13. 
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the continuum stands free improvisation, a development of 1960s free jazz, 
which dispensed with recurring harmonic sequences and an explicit metre. 

Thus the aesthetics of perfection and imperfection apply not just at the level 
of performance, but within the process of composition also. Or rather, there is a 
sense in which these levels overlap; there may, for instance, be little difference 
between a loosely constructed studio composition and the recording of an 
improvisation. It may, for some purposes, be useful to divide the continuum in 
two, with works on one side and improvisations on the other, but this glosses 
over continuities and similarities. 

The rival aesthetics extend into other aspects of artistic production. With 
recording, for instance, the arena of debate is shifted onto new ground, again 
with a contrasting focus on the moment of performance (imperfection) or the 
timelessness of the work (perfection). Recording offers new possibilities of 
vindicating an aesthetics of perfection, since allegedly contingent conditions of 
live performance can be screened out—an approach expressed most thoughtfully 
in the creative recording techniques of pianist Glenn Gould. The imperfectionist 
view, in contrast, is that recording should be treated as a transparent medium 
giving a faithful representation of a particular performance, with only the grossest 
imperfections eliminated.® 

Although an aesthetics of perfection seems to demand absolute fidelity to the 
composer’s intentions—or rather, it has a very narrow and stringent conception 
of what such fidelity involves—it should be separated from a commitment to 
authentic performance in its present-day sense. The aesthetics of perfection 
perhaps implies a Platonist conception of the musical work as a timeless sound- 
structure detachable from its original conditions of performance—instruments as 
well as locations. The implication from Platonism to perfectionism is stronger, 
as Glenn Gould’s remarks illustrate: 


Music need not be performed any more than books need to be read aloud, for its logic 
is perfectly represented on the printed page; and the performer . . . is totally 
unnecessary except as his interpretations make the music understandable to an 
audience unfortunate enough not to be able to read it in print.’ 


The recent concept of authenticity, in contrast, is more ambivalent between 
perfection and imperfection. It has been argued that it rejects the ‘portability of 
music’ in favour of an ideal of acoustic interdependence of composer, ensemble, 
and environment. But it may also be regarded as a confused expression of a 


8 I discuss later the sense in which recordings convert improvisations into works; and address the 


issue of recording in a sequel to the present essay. My inadequate first thoughts on the general 
issue appeared as ‘The Aesthetics of Imperfection’, Philosophy, vol. 65, no. 253 (1990), pp. 323-340. 
? Quoted in Kevin Bazzana, Glenn Gould: The Performer in the Work (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997), 
pp- 20-21. 
10 This is the view of Robin Maconie, The Concept of Music (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990), pp. 
1$0-I5$1. 
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timeless conception—a preservation in aspic. But the issue of musical Platonism 
requires development elsewhere. 

It is necessary at this point to say a few inadequate words about terminology. 
Just as ‘composition’ is not a unitary phenomenon, neither is ‘Western art music’. 
The concept of an ‘art music’ requires more than an article in itself; jazz, for 
instance, may now be an art music in its own right. Most people know what is 
being referred to by the term ‘classical music’, but its drawbacks are manifest. In 
the other arts the term refers to a period of particular excellence or influence. 
Only in music is it ever simply equated with ‘serious’, signalling the museum of 
musical works which constitutes the modern concert repertoire, an end-product 
of post-Romantic historicism. So here I stick with ‘Western art music’. 


Il. INSTRUMENTAL IMPULSE AND INDIVIDUAL TONE 


The idea that improvisation involves ‘pure transmission of the musical idea’ is 
emphasized by many proponents of an aesthetics of imperfection, including 
Busoni and Bill Evans. W. F. Bach wrote of his father: 


... his organ compositions were indeed full of the expression of devotion, solemnity 
and dignity; but his unpremeditated organ playing, in which nothing was lost in the 
process of writing down but everything came directly to life out of his imagination, is 
said to have been still more devout, solemn, dignified and sublime." 


The view is echoed by Leo Smith, avant-garde trumpet-player and ideologist of 
free jazz: 


improvisation . . . is not like composition . . . [where an] idea [is conceived] at one 
instant, only to be funneled at a later time through a standard system of notation onto 
paper as merely a related idea, and finally interpreted and performed .. . as an idea 
removed at least three times from the original.’ 


These writers regard improvisation as a kind of instant composition, a natural 
picture which the present essay is concerned to undermine. I will do so indirectly 
at first, by exploring the immediacy which arises from the improviser’s close 
relation with their instrument, then directly by looking at the spontaneity present 
in improvised performances. 

Proponents of an aesthetics of imperfection such as Derek Bailey have main- 
tained that there is an ‘instrumental impulse’ which improvisation encourages, 
and which is much stronger than among interpreters. For the improviser the 
instrument is ‘a source of material, and technique is often an exploitation of 
the natural resources of that instrument’. Saxophonist Steve Lacy writes: ‘The 
11 Quoted in ‘Improvisation’ by Eva Badura-Skoda, in S. Sadie (ed.), The New Grove Dictionary of 

Music and Musicians (London: Macmillan, 1980). 


12 L, Smith, notes (8 pieces). source a new world music (creative music, USA: Leo Smith, 1973—the 
pamphlet has no page numbers or capital letters). 
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instrument—that’s the matter—the stuff—your subject. Bailey could have 
cited Beethoven’s riposte to Schuppanzigh, when the violinist complained about 
a difficult passage in the Violin Concerto: ‘Do you believe I was thinking of your 
wretched fiddle when the Spirit spoke to me?’ 

But perhaps even Beethoven was not always so confident about the Spirit’s lack 
of concern with mundane technical matters. Many improvisers see the instru- 
ment as musical material, but so also do many composers. Where they are not 
performers of the instrument they are writing for, such composers sensibly learn 
about its possibilities from those who are. A contemporary example is Luciano 
Berio’s virtuoso Sequenze for solo instruments, which explore new sonorities and 
effects, many of which are now passing into mainstream tradition. 

However, Bailey’s remarks about the instrumental impulse highlight a sig- 
nificant contrast between improvisers and interpreters. In improvised music, 
instrumental timbre and instrumental technique are non-standard and more 
individual. Jazz saxophonist Sam Rivers provides an uncompromising instance: ‘I 
listened to everyone I could hear to make sure I didn’t sound like them. I wasn’t 
taking any chances; I wanted to be sure I didn’t sound like anyone else.’ 
Classical saxophonists, in contrast, seem to subscribe to a standard of correctness 
involving a plummy tone and string-style legato, evolved to blend with the rest of 
the section and orchestra, and resulting in stylistic anonymity. 

Classical saxophone is an extreme case. But in Western art music there is, 
within a particular period and within broad parameters, at least the concept of a 
standard of correct technique and tone—though authorities may differ over the 
nature of rubato, the desirability of vibrato, and so on. Individualities of tone are 
narrower, if still important and inevitably subject to fashion. (To the extent to 
which this no longer applies in contemporary Western art music, there is a 
break-down of barriers between composed and improvised music.) 

The jazz ethos of freedom has led to a marked variety of timbre and tone in 
certain instruments, notably trumpet, saxophone, and string bass, while in other 
cases, for instance piano, jazz has been less innovative in comparison to classical 
music. But it is hard to see how the concept of a standard of correctness has 
application anywhere in jazz. A jazz saxophonist who resorted to the vaudeville 
technique of slap-tonguing, or the classical player’s woodwind tone, would be 
unfashionable but not ‘incorrect’. (Wynton Marsalis’s aspirations towards a jazz 
academy are peripheral to the main development of the music.) 


13 Quoted by Derek Bailey, Improvisation: Its Nature and Practice in Music (Ashbourne, Derby: 
Moorland, 1980; znd edn London: British Library, 1992), pp. 92, 94 (1st edn). This groundbreaking 
book is an invaluable resource for discussion of improvisation. 

14 Or words to that effect—for a less pithy version, see I. Crofton et al. (eds), A Dictionary of Musical 
Quotations (London: Routledge, 1988), p. 15. 


15 Sam Rivers, Dimensions and Extensions (New York: Blue Note, 1986), sleevenote. 
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Although the need for orchestral homogeneity is a factor, the contrast in 
individuality follows principally from the fact that classical players are interpreters 
of a composed work to which they must strive to be faithful—a requirement 
understood differently depending on whether the interpreter agrees with Busoni 
or Schoenberg, but one that inevitably imposes limits on tonal idiosyncrasy. 
Moreover, the whole interpretative enterprise is underwritten by the authority of 
the art music. Denigration of more individual, unschooled techniques by 
proponents of an aesthetics of perfection is an expression of classical authority, in 
the sense found in John Potter’s recent book Vocal Authority. Potter is concerned 
to explain, in ideological terms, how one variety of singing, ‘that used for what we 
in the West call classical music, appears to have a uniquely authoritative status 
relative to all other possible kinds’.'® 

A subtle illustration of the operation of authority is found in Peter Pettinger’s 
discussion of Bill Evans, who developed an individual timbre for jazz piano 
precisely by drawing on the classical model. Pettinger’s musical thesis is that from 
classical arm-weight technique Evans created an apparently understated but 
powerful emotional expression unprecedented in jazz, wresting a singing tone 
from what is essentially a percussion instrument. What attracted him was that 
Evans ‘sounded like a classical pianist, and yet he was playing jazz . . . it was the 
very idea that one style of music could be played with the skills and finesse 
normally only brought to another’. Sonny Clark, a possible influence on Evans, is 
described as 


one of those pianists who feel, and show, respect for the instrument; one who 
collaborates with it rather than acts the aggressor upon it. Such a player is 
immediately in a position to judge and vary sound quantity (while maintaining 
quality), and thereby to control tonal nuance within a line.” 


Pettinger’s subtext is an expression of classical authority over keyboard 
technique. His implication is that great jazz pianists such as Ellington, Bud 
Powell, Thelonious Monk, and Cecil Taylor fall short. It is true that in earlier 
jazz, pianists had to play on substandard instruments where an attempt to extract 
a singing tone would be futile; Evans’s style is possible only on a grand piano of 
superior quality. But there are other timbral effects to be gained from a piano than 
a singing tone, and it would be more correct to say that it was a concern with 
classical tone which most jazz pianists lacked. 

Consider Cecil Taylor’s description of being influenced by Horace Silver, who 


6 John Potter, Vocal Authority: Singing Style and Ideology (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1998), p. 1. 

U Pettinger, How My Heart Sings, pp. ix, 72. The cantabile style appeared during the nineteenth 
century—it was clearly not possible on the fortepiano—though Bartok was not the only classical 
composer who later rejected it. No one has explained how its production is physically possible, 
even with the mechanism of the modern piano. 
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played ‘the real thing of Bud [Powell], with all the physicality of it, with the filth 
of it, and the movement in the attack’, which Taylor at that time called ‘the Negro 
idea’. Visceral energy, funk, and bluesiness are unlikely to be obtained with 
classical arm-weight technique, and they are not qualities associated with Bill 
Evans.'® But his lines exhibit a lean rhythmic vitality lacking in the Evans 
transcriptions played ‘perfectly’ but unidiomatically by classical pianist Jean-Yves 
Thibaudet.” Thibaudet is typical of classical pianists who try to play jazz, putting 
effort into irrelevant expressive effects while neglecting the crucial improvised 
feel. Pettinger is wrong to privilege one kind of technique over another. The 
prescriptions of the authoritative art music are not universal; good technique 
must be characterized with reference to the kind of musical effects the performer 
is trying to achieve. 

I claimed earlier that improvisation and composition constitute interpene- 
trating opposites. This is illustrated by the way in which both composers and 
improvisers use the instrument as musical material; the creation of an individual 
timbre in improvised music is matched by a more circumscribed tonal individ- 
uality in great classical soloists. But the dialectic of interpenetration is more 
clearly observed in respect of the alleged unique spontaneity of improvised music. 


Ill, THE CONCEPT OF IMPROVISATION: IMPROVISED FEEL AND INTENTIONAL FALLACY 


‘You will hear something close to pure spontaneity in these performances’, Evans 
wrote of Kind of Blue. This claim is an essential element of an aesthetics of 
imperfection, but it has not always been the improviser’s ideal. According to a 
report of the 1760s, Austrian composer and violinist Carl Ditters von Dittersdorf 
performed a violin concerto followed by an encore of brilliant ‘improvised’ 
virtuosity which, he later admitted, had been prepared in advance.” 

This attitude to improvisation persists after the development of the work- 
concept. Most jazz musicians up to the Swing Era would have felt no 
compunction in rehearsing and working-up their solos. Billie Holiday was one 
among many whose performances of the same song varied only in minor details, 
though her interpretations evolved over time.” Harry Carney from the Ellington 


18 Quotation from J. Collier, The Making of Jazz (London: Granada, 1978), p. 456. One irony is that 
Taylor is also conservatory-trained; another is that Evans himself always cited Bud Powell as his 
key jazz influence. The interesting case of Thelonious Monk is discussed in T. Fitterling, 
Thelonious Monk: His Life and Music, trans. R. Dobbin (Berkeley, CA: Berkeley Hills Books, 1997), 
pp. 98-104. ‘ 

1% Jean-Yves Thibaudet, Conversations with Bill Evans (London: Decca, 1997). 

%2 Badura-Skoda, ‘Improvisation’, p. 43. 

2 We know this from alternative takes of the same song. On improvisation in early jazz, see G. 
Schuller, The Swing Era (New York: Oxford U.P., 1989), pp. 162n. and 307n.; and Conrad Cork, 
Harmony with Lego Bricks (Leicester: Tadley Ewing, rev. edn 1996), pp. 81-86. 
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orchestra rarely varied his solos on given numbers at all. The influence of Charlie 
Parker in the artistically self-conscious modern jazz of the 1940s was paramount 
in generating an ideal of genuinely spontaneous creation. But performers with his 
genius, where alternative takes of the same song at the same recording session 
will be radically different, remain very rare. 

What does spontaneity amount to in improvised performances? And how does 
it matter aesthetically? These questions bring us to the heart of the concept of 
improvisation. A useful case-study is the contemporary von Dittersdorf observed 
by a journalist from Downbeat magazine: 


How much is improvised? Tonight, [Ray] Bryant played ‘After Hours’ in a note- 
for-note copy of the way he played it on the Dizzy, Rollins and Stitt album on Verve 
some fifteen years ago. Was it written then? Or worse. Has he transcribed and 
memorised his own solo, as if it were an archaeological classic? It was fine blues piano 
indeed, but it was odd to hear it petrified in this way.” 


If it was ‘fine blues piano’, would it matter that it was ‘petrified’? 

Writers who adopt a purely genetic or causal account of the concept of 
improvisation imply that its presence is of little aesthetic consequence. Stanley 
Cavell claims that the standard concept of improvisation ‘seems merely to name 
events which one knows, as matters of historical fact . . . independent of anything 
a critic would have to discover by an analysis or interpretation . . . not to have 
been composed’. And Eric Hobsbawm writes: ‘There is no special merit in 
improvisation. . . . For the listener it is musically irrelevant that what he hears is 
improvised or written down. If he did not know he could generally not tell the 
difference.’ However, he continues, ‘improvisation, or at least a margin of it 
around even the most “written” jazz compositions, is rightly cherished, because it 
stands for the constant living re-creation of the music, the excitement and 
inspiration of the players which is communicated to us’. 

Of course, the concept of improvisation has an essential genetic component. 
Although it glosses over crucial complexities, a succinct definition would be ‘not 
written down or otherwise fixed in advance’—Ray Bryant's performance was 
apparently fixed though not written down. A purely genetic account claims that 
whether a performance is improvised is not usually apparent merely by listening 
to it. It suggests, furthermore, that the mere fact that a performance is improvised 
is not an aesthetically or critically relevant feature. (There will be several 


2 Downbeat report from May 1978, quoted in Gioia, Imperfect Art, pp. 52-53. How did Hollenberg, the 
journalist, know the solos were note-for-note the sarme—he wasn’t taping without the artist's 
permission by any chance? Even von Dittersdorfs have performing rights. 

% S. Cavell, ‘Music Discomposed’, in his Must We Mean What We Say? (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 
1976), p- 200; Hobsbawn quote from The Jazz Scene, first published 1959 under the pseudonym of 
Francis Newton, quoted in R. Gottlieb, Reading Jazz (London: Bloomsbury, 1997), p. 813. Cavell 
offers a more elusive sense of ‘improvised’ on pp. 200-201. 
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variations on the latter claim.) This amounts to the formalistic claim that there is 
an ‘intentional fallacy’ concerning improvisation—reminiscent of the suggestion 
that extraneous knowledge of authorial intention is irrelevant to critical 
evaluation. 

The genetic account exaggerates the extent to which improvisation is un- 
detectable, I would argue. There is a genuine phenomenon of an improvised feel, 
gestured at by Hobsbawm’s comments on what improvisation symbolizes. 
Curiously, the best description of it is found in a book aimed at the few remaining 
improvisers in the organ-loft. In The Art of Improvisation from 1934, T. C. Whitmer 
offered a set of ‘General Basic Principles’ which included the following 
description, one which justifies the term ‘aesthetics of imperfection’: 


Don’t look forward to a finished and complete entity. The idea must always be kept 
in a state of flux. An error may only be an unintentional rightness. Polishing is not at 
all the important thing; instead strive for a rough ‘go-ahead energy. Do not be afraid 
of being wrong; just be afraid of being uninteresting.” 


From this feel, I think, arises the distinctive form of melodic lines and voicings in 
an improvised performance. The qualities Whitmer cites are salient features, 
present to varying degrees. Although Bill Evans’s beauty of tone seems in conflict 
with a ‘rough go-ahead energy’, there is an understated tensile quality in his 
work. Jean-Yves Thibaudet’s performances of Evans transcriptions, in contrast, 
do not sound improvised. 

One might say of a purported improvisation “That couldn’t have been im- 
provised’—meaning, for instance, that the figuration is too complex, the 
instrumental voicings too clear to be created under the constraints of an 
improvised performance. (Although one might consider that J. S. Bach was able 
to improvise music of such complexity.) The converse claim—‘That couldn’t 
have been composed’—sounds odd, because the features which justify it are more 
elusive. But it is often possible to justify the claim ‘That wasn’t composed’. 

It is true, however, that an improvised feel might be present in music which 
takes improvisation as its model—Ray Bryant’s example might be a case in 
point—and possibly even where a composer is looking to create an improvised 
effect. Would the fact that the performance was not improvised ‘matter 
aesthetically’? One might justifiably alter one’s view of the skill of the performer; 
but there is a more elusive sense in which it matters. The sense of dis- 
appointment on discovering that the performer was a von Dittersdorf belongs to 
an interesting family of responses to what appears to be extraneous knowledge 
that some artistic ideal has been transgressed. The listener is surprised and 
disappointed to discover that an enjoyable piece by John Cage was created 
randomly using chance operations based on the I Ching; that a classical recording 


4 Quoted in Bailey, Improvisation, p. 48. 
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was constructed from tape-extracts of many separate takes; that an art photo- 
grapher’s work involves superimposition of figures or objects not in the original 
scene; that a putative abstract painting is in fact a piece of discarded interior 
decoration; or—a more extreme case—that a favourite painting is a fake. 
(Improvisation used to be called ‘faking’, hence ‘fake books’, collections of 
melodies and chord sequences of standard songs for improvisation; the idea, 
presumably, was that the player would be ‘faking’ that they were playing 
something composed.) 

In the case of improvisation, the artistic ideal is part of what separates art from 
entertainment.” Ray Bryant’s performance, for all its skill, seems indebted to the 
routine that wows the audience. (Oscar Peterson might be a better example of 
this approach.) A routine is something perfected by the performer, who knows it 
works and sticks with it. Insofar as improvisation is present, it involves a ‘bag of 
tricks’ model. Routines are just what is avoided by the ‘modernists’ who reject 
the culture industry—Bill Evans, Paul Bley, and all those who despise flashy 
virtuosity. There are obvious parallels here with the development of Western art 
music. 

So there are various senses in which improvisation matters aesthetically. 
Claims of an intentional fallacy are not vindicated, even assuming that there is 
a viable notion of ‘extraneous’ knowledge. The role of preparation further 
undermines such claims. Cavell and Hobsbawm seem to subscribe to the ‘instant 
composition’ view of improvisation. In my criticism of this view I will develop 
the negative definition of improvisation, and the beginnings of a positive one in 
terms of improvised feel. The idea of a continuum of composition and improv- 
isation has been rather neglected in the preceding discussion, but it reappears in 
the idea of different kinds of preparation for performance. 


IV. SPONTANEITY AND THE AESTHETICS OF PERFECTION 


The view of improvisation as instant composition is a characterization shared 
both by an aesthetics of imperfection with its ideal of complete spontaneity, and 
by the aesthetics of perfection which denigrates improvisation. These positions 
are, in a way, mutually dependent; the difference is that one eulogizes instant 
composition while the other declares it hopeless. Later I will criticize the first 
position. Here I will argue against the first, which claims that all improvisers, 
precisely because of their aspiration to complete spontaneity, are really like von 
Dittersdorf; improvisation is a barrier to individual self-expression, not a way of 
realizing it. Modernist composers are almost unanimous in this view. (The 
positions of Stockhausen and, if it is possible to extend the debate to other art 
forms, Jackson Pollock, are ambivalent.) 

Elliott Carter, for instance, argues that improvisation allows undigested frag- 


35 I owe this suggestion to Max Paddison. 
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ments of the unconscious to float to the surface. Since he is not an Expressionist, 
he does not approve: 


carefully written scores produce the most unroutinized performances because, in 
preventing performers from playing in their usual way, they suggest another kind of 
spontaneous reaction—to the musical concepts underlying the music—which has 
greater potential for liveliness than is usually the case with improvisation. 


His conclusion is that ‘improvisation is undertaken mainly to appeal to the 
theatrical side of musical performance and rarely reaches the highest artistic level 
of... Western [art] music’.” 

Pierre Boulez questions the more radical chance or aleatoric techniques 
deployed during the 1960s by Stockhausen and others, which leave much to the 
performer’s decision: 


If the player were an inventor of primary forms or material, he would be a 
composer . . . if you do not provide him with sufficient information to perform a 
work, what can he do? He can only turn to information he has been given on some 
earlier occasion, in fact to what he has already played.” 


The criticism is that familiar patterns of notes are embedded in the performer’s 
muscular memory as a result of countless hours spent with the instrument, and 
regurgitated when there is no restraining score. Improvisers express themselves 
less than they think because so much of what they play is what they are 
remembering, including things they do not even know they are remembering. 
This, at least, is the Carter~Boulez line. 

Carter, like Adorno earlier, neglects those modernists in improvisation who do 
not just appeal to the ‘theatrical side of musical performance’. Boulez’s statement 
clearly begs the question against improvisation. It amounts to an assertion of the 
classical hegemony expressed by the honorific title ‘composer’. Improvisation 
precisely constitutes a denial of the view that if the player were an ‘inventor of 
primary forms or material’, he or she would be a composer. (What the force of 
‘primary’ is remains unclear.) It is true that the improviser has less chance than 
the composer to eradicate cliché in their work—as the aesthetics of imperfection 
recognizes. But there are various ways in which the critique may be addressed. 
One is to view the improviser’s successive performances of a song or number as 


2% E, Carter, Collected Essays and Lectures, 1937-95, ed. J. Bernard (Rochester, NY: Rochester U.P., 
1997), pp. 324-325. Carter’s music has been much-influenced by jazz rhythms—maybe he just 
prefers his jazz well-rehearsed, like Jelly Roll Morton’s. 

27 P, Boulez, Orientations (London: Faber and Faber, 1986), p. 461. Lukas Foss says that in improv- 
isation ‘one plays what one already knows’, while John Cage, who is not a modernist and so might 
be more sympathetic, agrees; see Lewis, ‘Improvised Music after 1950’, p. 106. Aleatoric music is in 
fact only marginally influenced by improvisation—an issue discussed in A. Hamilton, ‘Under- 
currents #5: Music of Chance’, The Wire, issue 183 (May 1999), pp. 42-45. 
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constituting a developing work, incrementally altered and never wholly spon- 
taneous. I am not sympathetic to this view, which could not cover all cases, but 
will return to it in the final section. 

Here I want to argue that Carter and Boulez neglect the fact that the im- 
proviser’s preparation and practice is precisely intended to ‘keep [them] from 
playing what [they] already know’. Saxophonist Steve Lacy, one of the most 
thoughtful improvisers in contemporary jazz, argues that: 


[There] is a freshness, a certain quality that can only be obtained by improvisation, 
something you cannot possibly get by writing. It is something to do with the ‘edge’. 
Always being on the brink of the unknown and being prepared for the leap. And 
when you go on out there you have all your years of preparation and all your sen- 
sibilities and your prepared means but it is a leap into the unknown... 


LaMonte Young, the pioneer of minimalism, commented: 


There’s a very fine balance between structure, preparation and control, and letting 
things come through. When I play The Well-Tuned Piano, even though I’ve practised 
and have a great deal of information under my fingers and running through my 
head . . . I totally open myself up to a higher source of inspiration and try to let it flow 
through me. I play things that I could’ve never played, that I couldn’t imagine.” 


Other improvisers, instead of talking mystically of a ‘higher source’, will appeal to 
the unconscious as a fertile source of musical ideas, in a way which Carter rejects. 

Thus there is a relation between performance and pre-performance activity not 
envisaged by Carter and Boulez—nor by the polar opposite of their view, the pure 
spontaneity of an aesthetics of imperfection. Interpreters think about and practice 
a work with the aim of giving a faithful representation of it in performance. 
Improvisers also practice, but with the aim of being better prepared for Lacy’s 
‘leap’. Many improvisers will formulate structures and ideas, and at an 
unconscious level these phrases will provide openings for a new creation. Thus 
there are different ways for a performer to get beyond what they already do, to 
avoid repeating themselves. 

For the improviser, the performance must feel like a ‘leap into the unknown’, 
and it will be an inspired one when the hours of preparation connect with the 
requirements of the moment and help to shape a fresh and compelling creation. 
At the time of performance they must clear their conscious minds of prepared 
patterns and simply play. Thus it ‘makes sense to talk of preparation for the 
spontaneous effort. This is the limited truth in the claim that improvisation is 
valuable because it is closer to the original idea. 

These are elusive claims, and they can be vindicated only by looking at actual 


8 B, Case, ‘Steve Lacy’, interview in The Wire, issue 1 (Summer 1982), pp. 6-7; M. Webber, ‘LaMonte 
Young meets Mark Webber’, The Wire, issue 178 (December 1998), p. 44. 
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cases. For instance, the contrast between relatively mechanical and spontaneous 
deployment of prepared ideas is illuminated by Carl Woideck’s excellent book on 
Charlie Parker. A central claim is that Parker’s creativity declined after 1950, for 
health and drug-related reasons. His huge repertoire of motifs was deployed 
increasingly mechanically—though still with a brilliance his peers could not 
match—and no longer developed, Woideck argues. This does not mean that 
Parker was reproducing practised solos; indeed, part of the problem seems to 
have been that he ceased practising from the late 1940s onwards. Here we have a 
case of pre-existing structures being employed in progressively less spontaneous 
ways.” 


V. FREE IMPROVISERS, INTERPRETERS, AND ‘IMPROVISATION AS A COMPOSITIONAL 
METHOD’ 


Proponents of a radical aesthetics of imperfection can also be criticized for 
neglecting the connection between preparation and performance. Some free 
improvisers claim to go beyond even Charlie Parker-like standards of freshness 
and improvise, in Ornette Coleman’s words, ‘without memory’. Leo Smith 
writes that ‘at its highest level, improvisation [is] created entirely within the 
improviser at the moment of improvisation without any prior structuring’. Derek 
Bailey advocates ‘non-idiomatic improvisation’, apparently without a personal 
vocabulary; I also recall an interview on BBC Radio 3, where pianist Keith 
Tippett told how in his practising and performing he attempted to exclude 
phrases he had played before. This aspiration is surely unattainable and fortun- 
ately so. An improviser’s individuality precisely resides in, among other things, 
their creative development of favourite stylistic or structural devices, without 
which they risk incoherence and non-communication. Bailey’s ideal para- 
doxically ends up as impersonal improvisation; the guitarist himself, whatever he 
may think, is a highly idiomatic and individual improviser. 

It is important to realize that both imperfectionists and perfectionists share 
similar misconceptions concerning the interpretation of.a work. Many propon- 
ents of an aesthetics of imperfection believe that interpreters simply ‘reproduce 
the score’. The dialectic here is the counterpart of that concerning instant 
composition: imperfectionists condemn interpretation as mere reproduction, 
while perfectionists praise it for the same reason, since a reproduction allows no 
corrupting role for the performer’s individuality. (These are extreme statements 
of the rival.positions; the views of Busoni and Schoenberg are more subtle.) 


2 C. Woideck, Charlie Parker: His Music and Life (Ann Arbor: Michigan U.P., 1996), pp. 175-176, 
199-200, and passim. The distinction between creative and non-creative use of motifs is also well 
discussed by Lewis Porter, Lester Young (London: Macmillan, 1986), and Cork, Harmony With 
Lego-Bricks. Lewis, ‘Improvised Music after 1950’, pp. 106-107, discusses the ‘motif theory’ 
proposed by cognitive psychologists. : 
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It is true that commentators from various traditions have criticized the 
increasingly uniform and soulless perfection of classical performances.” But it is 
the achievement of the greatest interpreters to produce the illusion of spontan- 
eous creation.*! When artists of the stature of Lipatti or Brendel or Furtwängler 
perform or conduct, and the circumstances are propitious, the work is heard new 
and fresh, in a way it never has before. There is a genuine phenomenon here as 
well as an artistic illusion. In the sense of spontaneity as freedom to reconceive 
something at the moment of performance, there is a micro-freedom for inter- 
preters, involving many subtle parameters such as tone and dynamics, in contrast 
to the macro-freedom of improvisers. So as interpreters get to know a work 
intimately, a certain freedom can develop; a performance will then feel like a ‘leap 
into the unknown’ and have, in a sense, an improvised feel. Performers make the 
work their own, they internalize it; just as actors do not merely recite the lines 
of a play, but become the part. But great performances can illuminate a truth 
about the work; the performer does not simply strive to ‘do something differ- 
ent’. George Lewis is therefore wrong to contrast composition with ‘real-time 
music’—interpretation occurs in ‘real-time’ too. 

However, an aesthetics of perfection also misunderstands the process of inter- 
pretation. A well-rehearsed performance of a familiar work will, after all, involve 
something that the performer has already played, and this could become 
stultifying. So the interpreter must strive for that improvisational freshness which 
gives the illusion that they are not playing ‘what they already know’—that is, a 
pre-existing work. (The quotation from Carter does acknowledge that scores 
‘suggest another kind of spontaneous reaction’.) 

Improvisation makes the performer alive in the moment; it brings one to a state 
of alertness, even what Ian Carr in his biography of Keith Jarrett has called the 
‘state of grace’.** This state is enhanced in a group situation of interactive 
empathy. But all players, except those in a large orchestra, have choices inviting 
spontaneity at the point of performance. These begin with the room in which 
they are playing, its humidity and temperature, who they are playing with, and so 
on. ‘Thus interactive empathy is present in classical music too, at a high level, for 


3 Roland Barthes comments that with recording ‘the various manners of playing are all flattened out 


into perfection’ (‘The Grain of the Voice’, in his Music, Image, Text [London: Fontana, 1977], p. 189); 
and see, for instance, Adorno’s discussion of Toscanini in “The Mastery of the Maestro’, in his 
Sound Figures, trans. R. Livingstone (Stanford, CA: Stanford U.P., 1999). 


31 Stressed by Gunther Schuller in ‘The Future of Form in Jazz’, in his Musings (New York: Oxford 
U.P., 1986), pp. 24-25. Despite the illusion of spontaneous creation, the sad truth is that my article 
has been reworked to death with almost all traces of the original idea completely obliterated—so in 
answer to the repeated and irritating question, ‘No it wasn’t improvised’. 

32 I, Carr, Keith Jarrett: The Man and his Music (New York: Da Capo, 1992}. Jarrett’s ‘state of grace’ 
makes frequent appearances, on pp. 67, 72, 92, 104, 131, 1$1, 159, 163. Indeed it is sometimes 
described as ‘the usual state of grace’—'it is uncanny how often [Jarrett] manages to achieve the 
inspired state’ (p. 104). 
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instance, in the traditional string quartet. Again, the rival aesthetics fail to recog- 
nize that improvisation and composition are interpenetrating opposites—features 
that appear definitive of one are found in the other also. 

It remains finally to consider the view put forward by writers from various 
standpoints, that improvisation should be regarded as a variety of composition— 
where this does not mean ‘instant composition’. Now there is a sense in which 
recordings convert improvisation into composition. They can be subject to 
critical analysis, enter a canon, and help to establish art music status—all this is 
found in jazz.” Thus improvisations can perhaps become works from the view- 
point of their reception. But it has also been argued that from the viewpoint of 
their production, improvisations can count as compositions. There may be an 
immediate practical impetus behind such claims. The Arts Council of England 
and Wales, for instance, operated a de facto policy that was product-based, funding 
composers but not improvisers—hence a profusion of uninspired ‘suites’ by jazz 
musicians.” 

Jazz writer Sidney Finkelstein wrote in 1948: 


Improvisation is a form of composition. Improvisation is music that is not written 
down, composition is music that is written down. . . . The ability to write music 
makes possible a bigness of form and richness of expression that is beyond the limits 
of improvisation. . . . [But the] slow creation of a great jazz solo [from performance 
to performance] is a form of musical composition . . 3 


I think that Charlie Parker was not unique in transcending Finkelstein’s analysis; 
but his central claim has been echoed in different ways by later writers. 

Roger Scruton, writing from a Western art music perspective, maintains that an 
improvisation is a work that is identical with a performance, while apparently 
suggesting that there is a stricter sense in which the work-concept supersedes 
improvised music: 


the distinction between work and performance grows spontaneously in the practice 
of acousmatic hearing . . . [involving] a peculiar experience of ‘same again’... . There 
could not be meaningful improvisation without this experience, and the emergence 
of ‘works’ from a tradition of spontaneous performance is exactly what we must 
expect when people listen, and therefore recognise what they hear as ‘the same 
again’.*° 


3 The point is made by W. Brooks in ‘Music in America: An Overview (Part 2)’, in D. Nicholls (ed.), 
The Cambridge History of American Music (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1998), p. 269. 

4 Iowe this point to Conrad Cork, who was a panel member in the 1980s. 

35 S, Finkelstein, Jazz: A People’s Music (New York: Citadel Press, 1948, repr. London: Jazz Book 
Club, 1964), pp. 109, 111. 


% Scruton, Aesthetics of Music, p. 111; idem, ‘Reply to Hamilton, “The Aesthetics of Western Art 
Music”, Philosophical Books, vol. 40 (1999), pp. 157—158. 
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Scruton fails to recognize that the concept of improvisation, in its present-day sense, 
precisely arose as a reaction to the emergence of works; there is plenty of scope for 
‘playing it again’ in the way that jazz utilizes the standard songs of Tin Pan Alley. 

Some improvising musicians put a very different slant on this kind of claim. 
Evan Parker, one of the leading free improvisers, advocates ‘improvisation as a 
compositional method’, and describes his piece ‘De Motu’ as ‘an improvisation 
composed uniquely and expressly during its performance in Zaal de Unie in 
Rotterdam on Friday May 15th 1992’. He continues: ‘In the period of preparation 
I made notes of ideas and patterns . . . in a method that can be seen as analogous 
to a painter’s sketchbook where fragments of what might become the final work 
are treated in isolation from one another.” 

Possibly with Parker’s view in mind, George Lewis objects to the claim that 
‘any kind of generating music is a kind of composing’: 


the problem is not just taxonomical . . . what you’re doing is placing yourself under 
the hegemony of composers, or people who call themselves composers. . .. Once you 
decide you don’t need to be accepted as a composer, then you should be accepted as 
doing what you do. You should be accepted as an improviser.*® 


Lewis is right: the issue is not taxonomic. But both his attitude and Evan Parker’s 
can be seen as contesting the Western art music hegemony, possibly with equal 
effectiveness. They are right to give weight to the ideological import of the 
traditional vocabulary, and either view is defensible; what is essential is that the 
picture of instant composition is avoided. 

It would be wrong to give the impression that improvisers and composers are 
in two mutually uncomprehending camps; this no longer reflects the situation on 
the ground, at least among the avant-garde in America. But there are many 
pervasive misunderstandings of improvisation which I hope this essay helps to 
correct. Despite the qualifications of it presented here, I believe that the aesthetics 
of imperfection is right to focus on music as event. This position perhaps points 
to the primacy of the performance over the work, subverting the standard 
account whereby works are exemplified in performance. But that is material for 
another occasion.” 


Andy Hamilton, Department of Philosophy, Durham University, Durham DH1 3HP, UK. 
Email: aj.hamilton@durham.ac.uk 


37 Quotations from a manuscript written to accompany the performance at the Zaal De Unie, and 
donated to the Rotterdamse Kunststichting. 

38 Interview in sleevenote to George Lewis and Miya Masaoka, Duets (Berkeley CA: Music & Arts, 
1998). 

I am grateful for discussion of these issues over some years with Conrad. Cork and David Udolf, 
and more recently Max Paddison, Ben Watson, Evan Parker, Berys Gaut, and Gary Kemp. Thanks 
also to Peter Jones and Derek Bailey for the initial inspiration, and to the anonymous referee and 
editor of this journal. 
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A NOTE ON ART AND HISTORICAL 


CONCEPTS 
Gregory Currie 


IN ONE sense, most of our concepts are historical. Any concept that applies 
contingently is historical in the sense that, if the history of the world were 
different, it would apply to different things. Art is historical in that sense: if 
Rembrandt had painted one more self-portrait, the concept art would have one 
more thing in its extension. Some concepts are historical in another sense: 
whether the concept applies to an object at time t depends on how things were 
with that object at times before t. Rembrandt self-portrait applies to this object now 
in virtue of its having the right history of production. Notice that it does not 
follow from this that in order to know whether something is a Rembrandt 
self-portrait I have to check its history. If all or most of the things that now look 
like Rembrandts are Rembrandts, I may be able to know that this is a Rembrandt 
on the basis of how it looks now. : 
Art is an historical concept in the first of these senses and, I believe, in the 
second as well. Neither of these senses offers any challenge to a traditional view 
of concepts, according to which the standards for the correct application of 
concepts are given to us by a priori reflection. If reference is an historical concept in 
the second (as well as in the first) of these two senses, and applies to symbols in 
virtue of their histories, as causal theorists claim, then we know this by a priori 
reflection on the concept itself; there is not some a posteriori fact about the world 
that clinches the argument. But neither of these two senses exhaust what has been 
meant when people say that art is an historical concept.! Some of them, at least, 


1 For the view that art is an historical concept, see Jerrold Levinson, ‘Defining Art Historically’, 
British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 19 (1979), pp. 232-250, and ‘Refining Art Historically’, Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 47 (1989), pp. 21-33, reprinted in his Music, Art and Metaphysics 
(ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 1990). See also Noël Carroll, ‘Art, Practice and Narrative’, The Monist, 
vol. 71 (1988), pp. 140-156; and James Carney, ‘The Style Theory of Art’, Pacific Philosophical 
Quarterly, vol. 72 (1991), pp. 272-289. All these authors claim more than that art is an historical 
concept; they have specific theories about the ways in which art is an historical concept. For 
criticisms of these specific proposals, see, for example, Crispin Sartwell, ‘A Counterexample to 
Levinson’s Historical Theory of Art’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 48 (1990), pp. 157-15; 
Graham Oppy, ‘On Defining Art Historically’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 32 (1992), pp. 
153-161; and Gregory Currie, ‘Aliens, Too’, Analysis, vol. $3 (1993), pp. 116-118. But I was careful 
to say that art might, in some sense, be an historical concept. Thus the present essay. 
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seem to mean that the very identity of our concept of art depends on history, and 
that if we had a different art history, we would have a different concept of art.” 

There are difficulties with the claim that, if history had been different, we 
would have had a different concept of art. Since this other concept—the one we 
would have had—is not our concept of art, what would justify us in saying that it 
is a concept of art? One suspects that we are being tacitly credited with a super- 
concept of art which includes our actual concept of art and the concepts we might 
have had as special cases. But in that case why isn’t the concept of art that we have 
this super-concept? 

We need several ingredients in order to make good the claim that art is an 
historical concept in this strong sense. We need a concept of art that is our actual 
concept, where its being our concept is dependent on some contingent matter of 
history; we need a concept, or some concepts, that we might have had, had things 
been different with the history of art; and we need some overarching concept that 

` binds them all together—that shows that they are all, indeed, concepts of art. I do 
not propose to provide these ingredients, because, as I shall suggest at the end 
of this paper, I am sceptical that this is the right way to proceed for the case we 
are considering: art. But we do have a structure for some concepts which provides 
ingredients of this kind. So if the project of defining art historically is going to 
fail, that will not be because the project of finding historical concepts of any kind 
is impossible. In earlier work I suggested a use for this structure in thinking about 
fictional names, and other philosophers have applied it to a variety of fields.’ I 
shall introduce this way of thinking about concepts via a discussion of natural 
kind terms like ‘water’. But I am not going to argue that, according to historical 
theorists, ‘art’ is a natural kind term.* The point of introducing the example of 
water is to show what general, logical features an historical concept needs to have. 
‘Water’ and ‘art’ can share these general logical features without ‘art’ being the 
name of a natural kind.® 

It is often said that our decisions about what falls, or weuld fall, under the 


Thus Levinson emphasizes that ‘the meaning of ‘art at t’ is to be given in terms of the extension [that 
is, the actual extension] of ‘art prior to t (Music, Art and Metaphysics, p. 15, emphasis in the original). 

3 See my The Nature of Fiction (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1990), ch. 3. See also Robert Stalnaker, 
‘Assertion’, in P. Cole (ed.), Syntax and Semantics, vol. 9 (New York: Academic Press, 1979); Martin 
Davies and Lloyd Humerstone, ‘Two Notions of Necessity’, Philosophical Studies, vol. 38 (1980), 
pp. 1-30; David Chalmers, The Conscious Mind (New York: Oxford U.P., 1996), pp. 56-65; and 
Frank Jackson, From Metaphysics to Ethics (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1998), esp. chs 2 and 3. I am 
especially indebted to Jackson’s discussion. See also Krister Segerberg, ‘Two-dimensional Modal 
Logic’, Journal of Philosophical Logic, vol. 2 (1973), pp. 77-96. 

4 On natural kinds, see Saul Kripke, Naming and Necessity (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1980), and Hilary 

Putnam, “The Meaning of Meaning’, in Mind, Language and Reality (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 

1975). 

Levinson says that, while he recognizes ‘a certain indexical element’ in art, he does not think that 

art is a natural kind (Music, Art and Metaphysics, p. 38, n. 3). 


The same structure shows up in our use of colour words, which are not words for natural kinds. 
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concept water depends on contingent facts about what actually makes up the stuff 
in our lakes and seas. We might not know that the wet stuff that fills lakes and 
seas (‘waterish stuff’ as I shall say) is constituted from H20, but we know, or 
assume, that it is constituted from something, and so we stand ready to adjust 
our judgements about what is water in this or that hypothetical situation in 
the light of incoming information about what actually constitutes the waterish 
stuff. ‘Actually’ here names an operator which serves to rigidify the reference 
of ‘whatever constitutes the waterish stuff’. Without the actually operator in place, 
‘whatever constitutes the waterish stuff’ refers in any given possible world 
to whatever constitutes the waterish stuff in that world. In our world that is H2O, 
in another world it will be Putnam’s XYZ, and so on. But ‘whatever actually 
constitutes the waterish stuff’ refers, in any possible world, to H20. 

Because, on this account, our concept of water is the concept that which is 
constituted by whatever actually constitutes the waterish stuff, our having the concept of 
water that we do have requires us to have the concept waterish stuff. This will be 
crucial to a point I shall make about art at the end of this note. 

Suppose w is a world in which the waterish stuff is constituted from XYZ 
instead of from H,O. w is not the actual world; it is a merely possible world. But 
if w were the actual world, we would be right to apply the term ‘water’ to the stuff 
constituted by XYZ. And we would also be right to apply the term in just that way 
to purely counterfactual situations, and not merely to w. We can illustrate this 
with the following table based on the simplifying assumption that there are just 
four possible worlds: 





The horizontal axis specifies which world we are looking at from the point of 
view of the question ‘what is the extension of “water” in that world’? We can call 
the worlds given along that axis the evaluation worlds. The vertical axis specifies 
which world we are looking at from the point of view of the question ‘what 
constitutes the waterish stuff in that world?’. We can call the worlds given along 
that axis the home worlds. In the top left empty (but shaded) box we specify the 
extension of ‘water’ in w;, given that w; is the home world. In the box im- 
mediately to its right we specify the extension of ‘water’ in wz, given, again, that 
wy is the home world, and so on through the first row. The second row does the 
same for each world, on the assumption that w2 is the home world, and so on 
down the rows. Notice that the leading diagonal (shaded) evaluates the extension 
of ‘water’ at each world on the assumption that that world is the home world; that 
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diagonal represents the concept waterish stuff. Assuming that wy is the actual 
world, the first row represents our concept of ‘water’, and each of the rows 
beneath represents the concept we would use if w ; were actual, for each world uj. 

Notice that, while the first row defines the concept of water we actually use 
(according to this theory of how we use the term ‘water’), all the other rows 
specify concepts that are available to us—it is perfectly intelligible to us that if 
the waterish stuff were constituted from XYZ, then we would find out what was 
in the extension of ‘water’ by finding out what is constituted by XYZ. And the 
concept defined by the shaded diagonal—the concept waterish stuff—is equally an 
accessible concept; some people think that that is the concept we actually do, or 
at least at one time did, associate with the term ‘water’. So talk here of ‘different 
concepts of water’ carries with it no associations of availability only to agents 
in certain situations: specify for me a world and I can tel! you exactly what 
water-concept is associated with the use of ‘water’ in that world. So now we have 
ingredients of the kind we said were necessary to build a genuinely historical 
concept. The top row is the concept of water we actually have, the rows below it 
are concepts we would have had had the facts been different, and the leading 
diagonal is the concept waterish—the concept that links all the other concepts and 
makes them genuinely concepts of water. 

As the diagram above indicates, this theory says that our use of the term ‘water’ 
makes it a two-dimensional term: a term, the meaning of which cannot be speci- 
fied simply by specifying its extension in every possible world. Instead we have to 
specify its extension in each world, given a choice of home world. Not all terms are 
like this. A home world needs to be specified only in cases where what concept 
we have depends on a posteriori facts, like the fact that the waterish stuff is actually 
constituted from H20. For concepts like square, the two-dimensional picture 
collapses into one: all the rows are the same, and therefore the leading diagonal is 
identical with any row. 

What, then, should we say about the relationship between this conception of water 
and the concept art? According to the theory of natural kind terms that I have been 
using, what people will recognize as properly within the extension of ‘water’, even in 
counterfactual circumstances, depends on facts that can be known only a posteriori. Of 
course, the relevant a posteriori facts in the case of water are not essentially historical 
facts; the discovery that water is H2O is not happily described as an historical 
discovery. It might be difficult to give a general account of what makes an empirical 
investigation an historical one. But we need not try. In order for you to be justified 
in counting art as an historical concept in the relevant sense, it must be shown that 
we deploy our grasp of this concept in using the term ‘art’, and that we use that term 
in such a way that the term is (i) a two- dimensional term and (ii) such that the 
empirical facts relevant to determining its extension in the actual world are historical 
facts, whatever an historical fact is. The satisfaction of clause (i) gives us our 
conceptual ingredients, as was seen in the case of water, and the satisfaction of clause 
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(ii) shows that our concept of art is dependent not merely on facts which are a 
posteriori, but on facts which are historical. 

I shall not try to decide what historical facts these might be. Instead I shall 
comment briefly on the prior project of making out clause (i) for the case of art. 
Anyone who believes that clause (i) is satisfied must believe that there is a diagonal 
concept that corresponds to our concept of art in the way that the concept waterish 
corresponds to our concept of water. The concept waterish is the concept of that 
which has the superficial features of water: being drinkable, tasteless, filling lakes and 
seas, and so on. It is a concept that is world-independent; unlike our concept of 
water; our use of that concept is not responsive to contingent and possibly unknown 
facts about which world is actual. Correspondingly, the concept artish will be the 
concept of that which has the features, whatever they are, by means of which we 
commonly recognize something as art, where our application of that concept is not 
responsive to contingent and possibly unknown facts about the history of art. As I 
argued above, we cannot have the concept water (on the present account of that 
concept) unless we have the concept waterish. So, if art is to be a concept structurally 
like the concept water, we cannot have the concept art unless we have the concept 
artish. 

This creates a difficulty for the historical theorist. The diagonal concept 
waterish is the concept which, prior to the arguments of Putnam and others, we 
thought was the concept of water. It is the concept of ‘that which appears to be 
water’. The claim that the concept of water that we actually use is not this concept 
is not the claim that the concept waterish does not exist; indeed, we had to appeal 
to that concept in order to specify what our concept of water is, and hence to 
make good our argument that ‘water’ is a two-dimensional term. And if ‘art’ is to 
be a two-dimensional term, then it must be shown (i) that we possess a concept 
of the artish, parallel with our concept of the waterish, and (ii) that the concept of 
art that we actually use is not that concept. But it will be difficult to argue both 
these things. Historical theories of art take as their starting point our failure to 
find any concept of the artish: any concept, that is, which can be arrived at by a 
priori reflection, and which applies to just those things which have the superficial 
features by mean of which we identify something as art. Indeed, historical 
theorists and others often say that the lesson of failed attempts to define art by a 
priori reflection on concepts is that there is no such concept. What I have tried to 
show here is that the only way to make sense of the claim that art is an historical 
concept is by using a method which presupposes that we already possess a con- 
cept of the artish, however difficult it might be for us to articulate it. 


Gregory Currie, Department of Philosophy, University of Nottingham, Nottingham. 
Email: gregory.currie@nottingham.ac.uk 
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ART AND THE DOMAIN OF THE 


AESTHETIC 
Noël Carroll 


IN THE United States, there is a renewed interest in aesthetics outside the 
precincts of academic departments of philosophy. In at least four American 
centres for research in the humanities, aesthetics has been the featured topic for 
semester-long or year-long cycles of lectures and discussions. The Center for 
Twentieth Century Studies at the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee, the 
Center for the Critical Analysis of Contemporary Culture at Rutgers University, 
the Pembroke Center at Brown, and the Center for Humanities at Wesleyan 
University have all held ongoing seminars on aesthetics. 

And beyond the world of academia, artists and art critics have heralded a return 
to aesthetics, often couched in the language of beauty. In Tue Invisible Dragon, 
Dave Hickey agitates for a rejuvenated appreciation of visual affect, while the 
recent popular anthology Uncontrollable Beauty, edited by Bill Beckley and David 
Shapiro, is subtitled ‘Toward a New Aesthetics’.' Moreover, although written by 
a professor, Elaine Scarry’s On Beauty and Being Just, is a meditation clearly aimed 
at a general, informed readership.? 

One suspects that this upsurge in interest in aesthetics is a reaction to certain 
influential tendencies in the art and criticism of roughly the last three decades. 
Stated very broadly and undoubtedly somewhat impressionistically, contempor- 
ary criticism has been preoccupied for over a generation with the interpretation of 
the meaning of artworks, increasingly for their ideological import. On the 
production side of things, this fixation with the interpretation of meaning 

. correlates with the creation of artworks designed to project ideas and to grapple 
with sociopolitical issues. From conceptual art, with its anti-aesthetic animus, to 
the enigmatic word/image configurations of so much recent installation art, 
today’s artworld seems obsessed with messages, often messages of a stridently 
political cast. Commonly, this tendency is advanced under the rhetoric of a repu- 
diation of even earlier tendencies in the twentieth-century artworld which are 


1 Dave Hickey, The Invisible Dragon: Four Essays on Beauty (Los Angeles: Art Issues Press, 1993); Bill 
Beckley and David Shapiro (eds), Uncontrollable Beauty: Toward a New Aesthetics (New York: 
Allworth Press, 1998). 


? Elaine Scarry, On Beauty and Being Just (Princeton, NJ: Princeton U.P., 1999). 
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rebuked for being overly concerned with aesthetics, for indulging an infatuation 
with art for art’s sake. 

Maybe predictably, then, the pendulum is now swinging back in the opposite 
direction. It would appear that the corrective emphasis on interpretation and 
meaning, particularly political meaning, is beginning to feel like overemphasis. 
The almost exclusive monopoly of the message in the contemporary artworld is 
giving rise to the apprehension that something is being left out. Another cor- 
rective is in the offing. And the name for that corrective is aesthetics. 

Of course, those who clamour with respect to art for a revival of interest in the 
aesthetic are hardly in agreement about how that concept is to be understood. For 
example, some regard the affirmation of the aesthetic dimension of art as really a 
political act; while others remain committed to the notion that disinterestedness 
is the defining criterion of the aesthetic. Thus perhaps one useful service that the 
philosopher might offer to the contemporary artworld is to attempt to clarify 
what might be involved in renewed attention to the aesthetic dimension of art. 
What exactly is the domain of the aesthetic when it comes to art? I would like to 
suggest a rather modest, even deflationary, answer to this question in what 
follows.’ 

Needless to say, any philosopher’s answer to this question is bound to be 
controversial. Ever since the notion of the aesthetic was popularized in the 
eighteenth century, philosophers have debated the meaning and application of the 
concept. Consequently, much of what I will have to say about the domain of the 
aesthetic with respect to art will involve criticism of alternative views. 

Perhaps the broadest approach one might take to demarcating the domain 
of the aesthetic with regard to art would be to say that it encompasses any 
appropriate response to an artwork—that is, any response to an artwork that is 
mandated by either its creator and/or by the traditions of artistic production and 
reception from which the artwork emerges or is situated. Artworks are made and 
appreciated within contexts governed by norms of response shared reciprocally by 
artists and audiences, and the appropriate responses to an artwork are just those 
that conform to the relevant norms. In this light, using a Persian miniature as a 
kite is not an appropriate response, whereas contemplating it is. 

Support for this view of the aesthetic dimension of art might be found in the 
observable inclination of people to employ the notions of art and the aesthetic 
interchangeably. One might attempt to explain this disposition by claiming that it 
indicates that the concepts of art and the aesthetic are intimately connected—so 
intimately, in fact, that the aesthetic domain, at least with respect to artworks, 
essentially consists of all and only appropriate responses to artworks. This, of 
course, leaves to one side the question of the identity of the aesthetic domain 


3 I should emphasize that in this essay I will only be concerned with characterizing the domain of 


the aesthetic with respect to art rather than nature. 
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with respect to nature. But, in this regard, there are a number of options that a 
proponent of the present view might explore, such as the notion that the aesthetic 
response to nature is merely derivative from the aesthetic response to art—that it 
is nothing more than an art-like response to nature, a mode of treating nature ‘as 
if’ it were art. 

In addition, the view that what comprises the aesthetic domain with respect to 
art is any appropriate response to an artwork might also be advanced by calling 
attention to the apparent fact that the notion of the aesthetic is generally, if not 
unanimously, connected to the audience’s experience of the artwork. Those 
who rail in the name of aesthetics against the obsession with meaning in the 
contemporary artworld have in mind that the problem today with artists and 
critics alike is that they are overly concerned with the message rather than with 
what is called the experience of the work. Aesthetics is about experience—about 
experiencing the artwork. But with which ways of experiencing the artwork? 
Here an obvious suggestion is: with any appropriate experience, that is, with any 
appropriate response to an artwork. 

Nevertheless, this solution, though admirable in its simplicity, is inadequate. 
The tradition has undoubtedly forged a deep association between aesthetics and 
experience, but equally the tradition does not count any response, or even every 
appropriate response, to artworks as aesthetic. Literature provides ample evidence 
of this. In his altogether delightful study How Proust Can Change Your Life, Alain 
de Botton defends the view that Proust intended his great novel to possess 
what de Botton calls a therapeutic dimension.’ That is, Proust meant readers to 
derive insights about life from his writing that they could then use to improve 
their lives, De Botton’s arguments about Proust’s actual intentions here seem 
compelling. 

Moreover, such intentions are perfectly intelligible in the tradition of the 
novel where it is presumed not only that writers typically make observations and 
recommendations about life, but that readers justifiably expect novelists to do so.* 
That is one of the reasons that people quite frequently have for reading novels. 
With respect to the tradition of the novel, reading a novel for its observations and 
recommendations about life—which may even involve reflection upon one’s own 
commerce with the world—is, so to speak, covered by the contract between the 
reader and the author. It is, at least in a great many cases, a legitimate response to 
a given novel, one very frequently in accord with the novelist’s intention and 
warranted as well by the tradition of this form of literature. If anything is an 
appropriate way of experiencing a novel, reading many (most?) of them, as de 
Botton says, ‘therapeutically’ is. 

Furthermore, whatever else could be meant by ‘experiencing the novel appro- 


4 Alain de Botton, How Proust Can Change Your Life (New York: Vintage, 1997). 


5 Consider, for example, the nineteenth-century genre of the ‘condition of England’ novel. 
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priately’ than experiencing it in accordance with the author’s intentions and the 
norms of the tradition? And surely the history of the practice is the place to look 
for the standards of appropriateness that constitute the practice. 

At the same time, however, what, after de Botton, we have called the 
therapeutic dimension of novels is exactly what the notion of the aesthetic is 
characteristically invoked to exclude. An aesthetic experience is supposed to 
exclude therapeutic experience, at least in its standard usage. But if the 
therapeutic experience is an appropriate way of experiencing an artwork, and if a 
therapeutic experience does not count as an aesthetic experience, then it is not the 
case that an aesthetic experience is simply any appropriate response to an artwork. 

The aesthetic is supposed to stand in contrast, as well, to the cognitive. And yet 
again if we look to the tradition of the novel, we note that novelists often intend 
their works to provide insight about the world; readers consult them for this 
reason; and critics assess their success or failure partly in light of the quality of 
their observations about life. All this is squarely within the tradition of the novel. 

Doris Lessing’s Love, Again is a meditation about romantic love, a fact of life she 
regards as a species of madness; Tom Wolfe’s A Man in Full attempts to make 
sense, unsuccessfully in my opinion, of the recent social phenomenon of the 
Edge City in America. Don DeLillo’s Underworld and Philip Roth’s I Married a 
Communist are intended, in part, to contribute to our understanding of the Cold 
War. Readers are drawn to such books with questions about love, about suburban 
sprawl, and racial relations in America, and about what really happened to us 
during the Cold War. Nor are they wrong to do so. Such books are intended to 
address these issues and the ongoing practice of the novel makes these questions 
legitimate ones. These books are designed to explore these subjects, and explor- 
ing topics like these is perfectly within the terms and norms of the social contract 
that underwrites the novel. 

Thus, the reader responses to which I have been drawing your attention are 
warranted as well as mandated. They are appropriate ways of experiencing novels, 
or at least of certain standard types of novels. But then not all appropriate 
experiences of artworks, in this case novels, are aesthetic experiences. 

Similar points can be made with reference to other artforms. The practice of 
every artform I know of promotes appropriate experiences of many artworks of 
the relevant sort which experiences are not typically referred to as aesthetic 
experiences. Contemporary critics of painting who lobby for a return to 
aesthetics, for example, are not advocating more conceptual work on the nature of 
art. Such critics need not be taken to be claiming that responding to certain works 
cognitively is inappropriate. Rather they are calling for some other kind of 
response and for artists to create works that make such experiences possible and 
profitable. That is, in short, though aesthetic experiences comprise a significant 
subspecies of appropriate responses to art, they do not define the entire realm of 
pertinent responses. Instead, we must draw a distinction between the larger 
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class of appropriate art responses and the smaller subset of aesthetic experiences 
to art. 

One very common way to attempt to draw this distinction is to say that the 
aesthetic experience of an artwork is marked by disinterested and sympathetic 
attention toward and contemplation of an artwork for its own sake.® Aesthetic 
experience is an attentive response. What sort of attention? Disinterested and 
sympathetic attention. 

As is well known, in attending to something disinterestedly, we are said to feel 
a release from the pressing concerns of everyday life—from our own concerns, 
such as our financial investments—and from the issues of society at large—such 
as the moral education of children. Some authors speak of aesthetic experience as 
freedom from the pressures of everyday life. We leave life outside when we enter 
the concert hall and listen to the music. We suspend questions of what is to be 
done personally, morally, and politically, and we temporarily hang the pursuit of 
knowledge and truth on a hook in the back of the coat-check room. 

When we attend to an artwork disinterestedly, we appreciate it for its own sake, 
not for its connection with practical issues. Are its structures unified, is it 
complex, what are its noteworthy expressive properties, and are they intense or 
not? This is what disinterested viewers want to know—not ‘Is the pertinent 
artwork good or bad for society?’, ‘Will it make money?’, or ‘Will it arouse me 
. sexually?’ 

Experiencing an artwork aesthetically is disinterested, an experience valued for 
its own sake. But it is also sympathetic, or as Monroe Beardsely said, the 
experience is object-directed.” The relevant sort of sympathy involves more than 
simply not allowing ulterior concerns to influence our attention. It involves 
surrendering to the work—allowing ourselves to be guided by its structures and 
purposes. Sympathetic attention is directed at the art object and willingly accepts 
the guidance of the object over the succession of our mental states by the proper- 
ties and relations that structure the artwork. Sympathetic attention presupposes 
playing by the artwork’s own rules, rather than importing our own—for example 
going along with the convention of people singing to each other in operas instead 
of saying people don’t really behave like that, or accepting the notion of 
warp-drive while reading a science-fiction story. Attending sympathetically 
involves placing yourself in the hands of the artist—going wherever she bids you, 
attending to whatever she makes salient, and doing so in the way she intends you 
to attend. 

I hope that we can agree that this is a very standard account of the aesthetic 
experience of art, one encountered frequently in the literature. However, what is 


é This particular way of characterizing aesthetic experience is derived from Jerome Stolnitz, Aesthetics 
and the Philosophy of Art Criticism (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1960), pp. 32—42. 

7 Monroe C. Beardsley, ‘Aesthetic Experience’, in The Aesthetic Point of View: Selected Essays, ed. 
Michael Wreen and Donald Callen (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 1982), p. 288. 
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less frequently noted is that this conception of aesthetic experience may be 
fundamentally incoherent. The problem is that the requirement of disinterested- 
ness and the requirement of sympathetic attention may, and indeed often do, 
stand in conflict. 

Many artworks are produced with religious, political, moral, and/or cognitive 
purposes. They are not designed to be experienced disinterestedly or to afford an 
experience valued for its own sake. They may be designed to instruct or to arouse 
sentiments to be discharged in the world of practical affairs. But in such cases, the 
requirement of sympathetic attention is at odds with the requirement that the 
experience be engaged for its own sake. That is, with many artworks, sympathetic 
attention and the kinds of responses it calls for can preclude disinterestedness. 

Sympathetic attention to Luis Valdez’s play Zoot Suit requires at least an initial 
openness to being morally outraged by the way in which Chicanoes are treated in 
America. I think that there can be no question of whether such indignation is a 
warranted, art-appropriate response to the play. There may be other appropriate 
responses, but indignation is at least appropriate prima facie. Similarly, many 
feminist novels are written in order to elicit sympathetic concern for the plight of 
women in patriarchal society—not only for the women depicted in the novel but 
for their real-world counterparts. Such novels are produced to change the world, 
and a sympathetic response to them at least requires an openness to being moved 
politically by their point of view. To refuse that point of view from the outset 
would not be sympathetic, nor would a preremptory rejection of the relevance of 
such a viewpoint to reflection upon the circumstances of women in society. 

But if this is right, then the combination of sympathetic attention with 
disinterested attention in the characterization of aesthetic experience under 
consideration is an unstable one, inasmuch as sympathetic attention can, and 
often does, interfere with the possibility of valuing the artwork and the experi- 
ence thereof for its own sake. Moreover, though my examples have been recent 
ones, this problem can be seen to be longstanding once we recall the many ways 
in which art in the past, such as medieval art, has been enlisted in order to 
engender sympathetic responses to all sorts of religious, political, philosophical, 
and otherwise cognitive agendas. Certainly savouring exclusively for their own 
sake the experiences such artworks are designed to provoke can hardly be 
regarded as putting oneself sympathetically under the guidance of the pertinent 
works. It is rather to impose one’s own programme on the work. 

Of course, if there is a problem combining the requirement of sympathetic 
attention with that of valuing the experience of the artwork for its own sake, an 
obvious solution is to drop the sympathy condition. In that case, an aesthetic 
experience of an artwork is one in which we necessarily value the experience in 
question solely for its own sake. This emendation allows that there may be 
appropriate experiences of artworks that involve indignation, reflection on the 
situation of society, practical deliberation, and the like, but merely denies that 
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these experiences are aesthetic experiences of art, even if they are legitimate art 
experiences. This solution gives us a distinction between the genus, appropriate 
art experiences, and the species, aesthetic experiences. Moreover, this approach, I 
think, is the way that most contemporary theories of aesthetic experience are 
disposed to go. But clearly this manner of proceeding requires us to look closely 
at how we are to understand the notion of valuing a work of art and/or the experi- 
ence thereof for its own sake. 

The notion of valuing an experience for its own sake is ambiguous. It figures in 
explanations of behaviour—that is, it answers questions about why an organism 
acts a certain way. It says the organism acts that way because it values the experi- 
ence of such and such an action for its own sake and not for the sake of bringing 
about something else. But there are at least two different explanatory contexts in 
which the notion might play a role. 

It might have a relatively ultimate role in explaining how a certain behaviour 
came to be in an organism’s repertoire—for example, how is it that contemporary 
ivy plants grow toward the light, or, for our purposes, how did it come about that 
humans have the capacity for aesthetic experience? Or the notion might play a 
relatively more proximate role in isolating the local cause of a specific behaviour.® 
Why is George scrutinizing the expressive properties of Caravaggio’s The Incred- 
ulity of St Thomas? Because he believes that the experience is valuable for its own 
sake. Ex hypothesi, he would not be scrutinizing the expressive properties, if he did 
not believe that the experience was valuable for its own sake. 

The notion of valuing a certain kind of experience for its own sake, then, may 
figure in an explanation of why humans have the capacity for aesthetic experience 
where it plays the role of a relatively ultimate, background causal condition for a 
certain kind of behaviour—that is, it may function to specify a structuring 
condition of a certain type of behaviour; or it may figure as a specification of the 
proximate cause of a specific behaviour. That is, it may designate the internal 
mechanism, in this case a belief, that motivates a certain activity, such as George’s 
scrutinizing the Caravaggio. 

So when it is claimed that aesthetic experiences are necessarily ones that are 
valued for their own sake, the question is whether valuation for its own sake here 
is to be taken as a relatively ultimate, background structuring cause that explains 
why humans have aesthetic experience at this point in our evolution, or whether 
valuation for its own sake is to be understood as the internal mechanism, the 
belief, that serves as the proximate cause that motivates behaviours like George’s. 

The hypothesis that aesthetic experiences are just valued for their own sake 
seems an unlikely one, if it is proposed as a relatively ultimate, structuring cause 
of the human capacity for having aesthetic experiences. A more plausible account 
8 The distinction between ‘relatively ultimate’ and ‘proximate’ above and its application to questions 


of instrumental and intrinsic value derive from Elliott Sober and David Sloan Wilson, Unto Others: 
The Evolution and Psychology of Unselfish Behavior (Cambridge, MA: Harvard U.P., 1998), ch. 6. 
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is that, from an evolutionary point of view, the human capacity for having 
aesthetic experiences was selected and is sustained because of its instrumental 
value. 

Pretheoretically—and, I think, uncontroversially—the major modes of aesthetic 
experience include experiences of artistic form and experiences of expressive and 
aesthetic properties. Somewhat more controversially, some, such as Beardsley, 
include within the ambit of aesthetic experience what might be called interpretative 
experiences, experiences in which we detect the meaning ofan artwork.’ But each of 
these modes seem to have adaptive value and are therefore valuable instrumentally, 
not for their own sake. Thus, it is more plausible to explain the human possession of 
the capacity for aesthetic experience in terms of the advantages it affords vis-à-vis 
natural selection rather than in terms of valuation for its own sake. 

Presumably the capacity for experiences of form are part and parcel of our 
powers of pattern detection. Pattern detection is certainly an evolutionary 
advantage for creatures like us. Ultimately it is our keen powers of pattern 
detection that enabled us to control the environment. Humans with keen powers 
of pattern detection are the beneficiaries of natural selection. This is probably 
what accounts for our possession of this aspect of our capacity for aesthetic 
experience. 

Moreover, such aesthetic experiences arguably contribute to keeping our 
capacity for pattern detection alive and to refining it through frequent exercise. 
This too is instrumentally valuable. Furthermore, the patterns detected in the 
course of the aesthetic experience of artworks are patterns created by other 
humans. Hence, the capacity for tracking such patterns stems from our naturally 
selected ability to recognize the intentionality of our conspecifics, which is 
certainly an immensely valuable human resource instrumentally from an evolu- 
tionary point of view. In addition, to the extent that the capacity to recognize 
human pattern-making is exercised and even refined and expanded by the having 
of aesthetic experiences of this sort, it is adaptive for social beings like us. 

The experience of expressive properties in artworks also emerges from and 
contributes to our ability to recognize what is going on with our conspecifics 
insofar as the detection of such properties is related to our capability to recognize 
the emotive states and expressive behaviour of other humans. This capacity is 
integral to our need for gathering information about our social habitat. Sensitiv- 
ity to the emotive states of our conspecifics is certainly adaptive for myriad 
purposes—both aggressive and affiliative. The aesthetic experience of expressive 
properties derives from and is connected to this recognitional capacity. Thus, the 
presence of the capacity in humans can be explained instrumentally. Moreover, 
the aesthetic experience of expressive properties exercises these vital powers of 
detection, keeping them alive and perhaps on occasion even expanding them. The 


? Beardsley, ‘Aesthetic Experience’, p. 288. 
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capacity in question, ex hypothesi, had and probably has instrumental value, or, at 
least, that appears to provide a better explanation of its existence now than talk 
about intrinsic value. 

Related to the detection of expressive properties is the detection of what are 
called aesthetic properties—the perception, for example, of qualities such as the 
brittleness of a dancer’s movement. Quite plausibly, this ability derives from our 
capacity to make fine discriminations between stimuli which, like pattern 
detection, is of great evolutionary advantage, as is the expansion and sophistica- 
tion of these powers afforded by the history of artistic production and reception. 

Finally what might be called interpretative experiences—such as discerning the 
meaning or theme of an artwork—is obviously connected to our ability to nego- 
tiate our common life with conspecifics whose intentions—overt and covert—we 
must be able to interpret. Interpreting the intentions of our fellow human beings 
is one of the key elements in our adaptive repertoire. The interpretation of 
artworks is, most likely, an offshoot of this evolutionary advantage and, addi- 
tionally, it would also appear to provide an important opportunity—a training 
ground—for developing these adaptive powers with greater and greater subtlety. 
Inasmuch as aesthetic experiences of artworks are connected to our interpreta- 
tive powers—both in terms of their origins and enhanced persistence—they are 
evolutionarily valuable instrumentally.” 

Some may bridle at the biological slant of these putative explanations of the 
capacity for aesthetic experience. They may object that it permits little room for 
the contribution of culture. But this style of explanation can be married to 
cultural and historical considerations. Suppose that it is hypothesized, as many 
do, that aesthetic experience carries with it some quoiient of pleasure or 
satisfaction. Historically, then, it can be argued that through their artistic 
traditions cultures have linked pleasure to pattern detection, the detection of. 
expressive properties and the like in order to achieve evolutionarily valuable and, 
in all likelihood, socially valuable goals. Culturally and historically, art-making 
has exploited biology for social purposes. Thus, even what is called aesthetic 





10 The evolutionary hypotheses I have just conjectured may, of course, all be finally shown to be 
false. However, that would not demonstrate that the existence of the human capacity to have 
aesthetic experiences cannot be explained ultimately in terms of evolutionary instrumentalities. 
For other evolutionary explanations may turn the trick. For example, recent hypotheses that the 
brain may generate new cells under the influence of stimulation mzy suggest an evolutionary 
explanation for our pursuit of aesthetic experiences through art. Act that promotes aesthetic 
experiences may be an invention, unbeknownst to our conscious awareness, that contributes, 
perhaps in a particularly effective way, to the turnover of new brain cells involved in memory and 
learning. In that case, the existence of our pursuit of aesthetic experience through art would be 
explained by an analogy with the tendency of some animals, including some humans, to lick their 
own mucous to acquire salt. That is, we seek aesthetic experiences, albeit not consciously, to renew 
our brain cells. See Nicholas Wade, ‘Brain Cells Grow New Cells Daily’,. New, Work, Times, 15 
October 1999, p. 1. Pa ee map ys 
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pleasure may owe its continued existence historically and culturally to the 
instrumental purposes it serves." 

Of course, the explanations of aesthetic experience that I have just suggested 
are extremely conjectural.'? However, I think they have enough initial intellectual 
appeal to be considered as plausible explanations of the emergence and continued 
existence of our capacity for aesthetic experience, parsed as consisting at root of 
things like the experience of form, of expressive properties, and the like. These 
conjectures certainly seem to promise more of an explanation of said capacity 
than the hypothesis that the capacity was just valued for its own sake. That 
scarcely seems to be an explanation at all rather than merely a confession that the 
project of explanation has run aground. As an explanation, the valuation-for- 
its-own-sake view gives every appearance of being an explanatory placebo, a 
non-starter. 

Thus, at this point in the dialectic, the burden of proof belongs to those, if 
any, who maintain that the ultimate explanation of our capacity for aesthetic 
experience resides in the intrinsic value of aesthetic experience, its valuation for 
its own sake. Anyone who hopes to support this position owes us a refutation of 


11 Of course, it should be noted that if one objects to the biological cast of my hypotheses in favour 
of more sociohistorical ones, that actually agrees with my major point here—that it is the 
instrumental value of such experiences, rather than their putative intrinsic value, that accounts for 
the existence and persistence of the social practices that afford aesthetic experiences. I, of course, 
concur that sociohistorical considerations play a role in explaining the availability of aesthetic 
experience. But I think that, as well, evolutionary considerations are also a very large part of the 
story. However, if someone disagrees with me about the extent to which biology explains aesthetic 
experience and, instead, adverts exclusively to socichistorical causation, that does not compromise 
the thrust of my general argument against intrinsic value. 


In order to bolster my conjectures, some empirical research seems advisable. Perhaps it is feasible 
to test to see, for example, whether exposure to artworks enhances children’s capacity for pattern 
detection and/or their capacity to interpret conspecifics. Such testing, if it indicated enhanced 
capacities such as these, might begin to allay worries that my conjectures are simply ‘just so’ stories. 


Some may object to the way in which I have set up the problem in terms of the notion of 
valuation-for-its-own-sake figuring disjunctively in one of two explanatory contexts: that of 
explaining the existence of the human capacity for aesthetic experience versus that of specifying the 
beliefs that motivate aesthetic behaviours. The objection might take this form: ‘Your disjunction is 
mistaken because no one supposes that intrinsic value accounts for the human capacity for 
aesthetic experience. Consequently, the preceding elimination of that option by means of evolu- 
tionary arm-waving is just a waste of so much movement.’ 

Now, though I am not persuaded of this, were it so, it would not slow down my argument for 
long, since I would merely reframe the disjunction, arguing that whoever maintains that aesthetic 
experience is valued for its own sake must mean that either that (i) it is valuable for its own sake 
(irrespective of anyone’s beliefs about its value), or (ii) it is necessarily believed to be valued by 
agents who pursue it for this reason. 

However, the first alternative in this reformulated disjunction is also vulnerable to the evolu- 
tionary considerations raised above, leaving us with the claim that aesthetic experience is valued for 
its own sake because of the beliefs agents necessarily hold about the intrinsic value of it. Thus, the 
next stage of my argument, to which I will turn shortly, involves denying that it is plausible to 
suppose that aesthetic experience necessarily correlates with spectators’ beliefs that the experience 
in question must be valuable for its own sake. 
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my specific evolutionary hypotheses and of comparable evolutionary hypotheses 
in general. Until such is forthcoming, we can provisionally remain sceptical about 
the claim that aesthetic experience is valued for its own sake where that is 
advanced as an explanation of our capacity for aesthetic experience."4 

But, as noted earlier, this may not be what the proponent of the intrinsic value 
of aesthetic experience has in mind. Instead of explaining the origin of our 
capacity for aesthetic experience, he may have in mind that the notion that 
aesthetic experience is valued for its own sake is to be understood as pertaining to 
the proximate cause of certain behaviours in the life of specific organisms, and 
not as a relatively ultimate cause of the capacity to have those behaviours among 
members of the species in question. 

The capacity for a certain type of behaviour evolves in the ancestral lineage of 
a species because it was advantageous for adaptation, but in the life of a given 
member of that species the capacity is activated—the behaviour in question is 
caused—by some internal mechanism. The belief that aesthetic experience is 
valuable for its own sake, it might be argued, is the internal mechanism which 
motivates humans to do such things as search artworks for formal patterns, 
scrutinize them for aesthetic and expressive properties, and so on. Without this 
belief, so the story goes, humans would not be motivated to engage artworks in 
the ways that they do. E 

Perhaps the most compelling consideration in behalf of this view is a thought 
experiment. Imagine that you are thinking about spending some time with an 
artwork, perhaps a poem. Further imagine that you tell a friend of an enquiring 
cast of mind what you are thinking about. He asks you why you should want to 
spend your time that way. You offer some reasons: you say that it may give you 
insight into life in a bustling metropolis—that is, you think the poem may help 
you make sense of the frenzy of urban experience. But he persists: would you still 
want to spend time experiencing the poem if it provided no such insight? You 
come up with other reasons, such as that it would accentuate your interpretative 
powers. But he is relentless: what if you knew that this reason and every other 
reason like it was without substance, would you still persist in wanting to 
experience the poem? 





M One alternative hypothesis to mine might be that aesthetic experience is what evolutionary 
biologists call a spandrel. A spandrel, in this context, is an epiphenomenal feature of an organism 
that evolves in tandem with adaptive structures, but which does not contribute to the adaptive 
advantage of the structure it accompanies. Applied to the human capacity for aesthetic experience, 
one might say that it evolved in tandem with other human capacities that were adaptive, but that it 
is not itself adaptively or instrumentally valuable. I would argue, however, that aesthetic experience 
is not merely an evolutionary add-on, but obviously part and parcel of adaptive variations like 
pattern detection and expressive recognition, and that these variations are unquestionably instru- 
mental from an evolutionary point of view. The locus classicus for the discussion of spandrels in 
evolutionary biology is Stephen Jay Gould and Richard C. Lewontin, ‘The Sprandrels of San 
Marco and the Panglossian Paradigm: A Critique of the Adaptationist Programme’, in Elliott Sober 
(ed.), Conceptual Issues in Evolutionary Biology (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1994). 
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This thought-experiment is an intuition pump, a rhetorical question whose 
framer expects you will answer ‘yes’. And if that intuition is elicited, it will be 
suggested that that reveals that deep down you must believe that the aesthetic 
experience of the poem, and of other relevant art objects, is valued by you for its , 
own sake, and not for the sake of anything else. After all, why else would you 
remain committed to experiencing the object when every plausible instrumental 
reason in the neighbourhood has been exhausted. You must, it is hypothesized, 
believe that an aesthetic experience is valuable for its own sake. An aesthetic 
experience just is, from the viewpoint of causal explanation, one where the 
bottom line is that it is decisively motivated by the belief that it is valuable for its 
own sake. That is the best explanation of the intuition that you would remain 
committed to reading the poem even if you cannot provide an instrumental 
reason for doing so. 

If this thought-experiment is supposed to prove that people engage para- 
digmatic aesthetic experiences—such as scrutinizing artworks for their expressive 
and aesthetic properties and for their formal structures—because we, as a matter 
of fact, believe that such experiences are valuable for their own sake, then I 
remain unconvinced. Both as individuals and as whole cultures, we appear to 
agree that aesthetic experience is improving. That is, we seem to think that 
somehow we make ourselves better people by pursuing aesthetic experiences. We 
say this all the time. Why not take ourselves to be seriously reporting our beliefs 
about our motivation? As parents, we encourage our children to cultivate 
aesthetic experiences because we believe that they are improving experiences. As 
whole cultures, including not just Western culture, we invest time and resources 
in arts education. We do this because we believe that aesthetic experience 
improves one. That is what we say and there is no reason to disbelieve ourselves. 
But does not this imply that generally it is a belief in the instrumental value of 
aesthetic experience that disposes us to pursue it? 

Admittedly we are often very vague about what constitutes this improvement. 
But that we are vague about the instrumental value we place on aesthetic 
experience does not entail that we believe that aesthetic experience is valuable for 
its own sake. Moreover, perhaps some of that vagueness can even be dispelled by 
alluding to the kinds of evolutionary advantages adumbrated previously. That is, 
maybe the vagueness of the common belief that aesthetic experience is improving 
signals an intimation of the adaptive instrumentality of aesthetic experience. 

But what of the thought-experiment? Firstly, I am not sure that everyone will 
agree that they will remain committed to pursuing the aesthetic experience in 
question if every apparent instrumental reason for doing so runs out. However, 
even if our informants continue to affirm the commitment, I do not think that 
one is entitled necessarily to interpret that as evidence of a belief in the intrinsic 
value of the aesthetic experience. It may merely be an expression of the vague 
intimation that the experience will be improving even though we cannot 
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ae articulate: precisely the way in which it will be so. Indeed, if we could completely 
extinguish our-informants’ vague conviction that the aesthetic experience would 
be somehow instrumentally valuable, I am not inclined to accept the conclusion 
that most of our informants would say they would continue to pursue it. There 
is-lots of historical evidence that in the past people unconvinced of the 
instrumental value of aesthetic experience have abjured art. But if our informants 
do not agree that they would engage art if it is shown to lack instrumental value 
of any sort, then we lack the grounds to infer that they must believe the relevant 
experience is valuable for its own sake. 

At this point, it might be argued that pleasure needs to be added into the 
characterization of aesthetic experience. Aesthetic experiences, it might be said, 
are intimately connected to pleasurable sensations. Once we take note of this 
connection, it is clear that everyone will opt for the experience in question despite 
its lack of instrumental value because people will value the accompanying 
sensations of pleasure for their own sake. Consequently, when the intimate 
connection of aesthetic experience to sensations of pleasure is recognized, there 
are grounds to suppose that people will remain committed to experiencing the 
object even if said experience is not instrumentally valuable, because we will 
value the pleasure that is linked to the experience for its own sake. 

However, this will not provide support for the general thesis that all aesthetic 
experience is necessarily valued for its own sake, since not all aesthetic experience 
is pleasurable. That is, pleasure is not a necessary feature of every aesthetic 
experience. So even if acknowledgement of the sensations of pleasure that 
sometime accompany aesthetic experiences appears to resuscitate the claim that 
aesthetic experience is valued for its own sake in some cases, it does not compel 
acceptance of the general proposition that valuation for its own sake is a necessary 
condition of aesthetic experience. 

Furthermore, the invocation of sensations of pleasure here raises the deeper 
question of whether it is the aesthetic experience that is supposedly valued for its 
own sake, or whether it is only instrumentally valuable for the pleasurable 
sensations putatively associated with it, even in those cases where the association 
is said to occur; since if it is the pleasurable sensation that is valued for own sake 
in the relevant cases, and if those sensations can be provoked by means other than 
aesthetic experience, such as the stimulation of the pertinent segments of the 
brain, then even the idea that valuation for its own sake is a sufficient condition 
of aesthetic experience would be undermined.'* 


5 Some might adopt the position of a Gradgrind. 


16 Tt also pays to remember that where sensations of pleasure are important in artworks that is very 
frequently connected to the larger aims of the artwork which need not be pleasurable. For example, 
they may be didactic; delight may be in the service of a deeper artistic aim, such as the purpose to 
instruct. Indeed, it is plausible to suppose that the development the capacity to deliver pleasure 
through the aesthetic experience in artworks, where it occurs, is itself a practice predicated upon 


AN 
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Earlier I argued that it was not evident that people would continue to affirm an 
interest in having aesthetic experiences were it conclusively shown that, despite 
their prior beliefs, no instrumental value, such as self-improvement, accrues to 
aesthetic experiences. But here, of course, the proponent of the thesis that 
aesthetic experience is necessarily valued for its own sake is apt to respond that he 
is not making an empirical claim about whether or not people in general will 
continue to pursue aesthetic experience when they come to believe that 
scrutinizing an artwork has no instrumental value. Rather his point is a logical 
one about the necessary conditions for aesthetic experience. If most people would 
desist from consuming an artwork when they come to believe that it lacks 
instrumental value, that would only show, he contends, they are not the sort of 
people who experience artworks aesthetically. An experience only counts as 
aesthetic experience if it is undertaken in the belief that the experience is valuable 
for its own sake. Those who are prone to contemplate an artwork—appreciating 
its formal structures, tracking its aesthetic and expressive properties—in the belief 
that this has some instrumental value are simply not undergoing aesthetic 
experiences. That is a consequence of the thesis that aesthetic experience is 
necessarily a matter of experience valued for its own sake.” 

However, this proposition seems wildly improbable. Suppose that two people 
view a painting by Leger. Both observe the formal structure of the composition, 
locating its unity in the repetition of rounded, tubular-like forms. Both correctly 
identify the dominant expressive property of the painting as a kind of joyousness 
and, in addition, both correctly trace the genesis of that expressivity to Leger’s use 
of bright colours. Perhaps both even interpret the painting in the same way—as 
an affirmation of the pleasures of the modern industrial productions. 

But then also suppose that one of these viewers—call him Jerome—approaches 
the painting in this way because he believes the resulting experience is valuable 
for its own sake, whereas the other viewer—call him Charles—is an evolutionary 
psychologist who believes that contemplating artworks in terms of their form, 
their aesthetic and expressive properties, and their interpretations is worthwhile 


harnessing the pleasures in question for the larger aims of art, thus accounting for the exploration 
of such pleasure in our artistic practices as a culturally instrumental strategy for drawing people 
into the larger purposes of art. That is, pleasure as a drawing card, when it is played in artworks, 
may in fact often be an instrumental strategy. Theorists as diverse as Horace and Brecht at least 
suggest that this is frequently is the case and that it should be. 


Parenthetically it is useful to add that valuing an experience for its own sake is not a sufficient 
condition for having an aesthetic experience, since experiences other than aesthetic experiences 
may also be advanced as candidates for the title of being valued for their own sake. For example, 
those who believe in experiences that are valued for their own sake may argue plausibly that if 
anything is valued for its own sake, genuine sociability is—a pleasant conversation about nothing 
in particular, it might be said, can be valued for its own sake. But the experience of sociability of 
this sort is not an aesthetic experience by any standard construal of that concept. 
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because it enhances his discriminatory powers, his facility for pattern detection, 
his ability to scope out conspecifics and so on. 

For Charles, it is the belief in the instrumental value of scrutinizing artworks 
in the relevant ways that operates as the proximate cause of his behaviour, 
whereas for Jerome it is the belief in the intrinsic value of the experience that 
plays this role. According to the theory that aesthetic experience is necessarily a 
matter of valuing the experience for its own sake, only Jerome and not Charles is 
having an aesthetic experience. 

But isn’t this an unacceptable result? Jerome and Charles are experiencing the 
same features of the object; that is, they are experiencing the same things. 
Moreover, they are configuring the stimulus in the same ways—in terms of 
formal structures and expressive properties. In other words, imagine that Jerome 
and Charles are mentally processing the Leger in precisely the same way. Further- 
more, these ways of configuring the stimulus are exactly the ones that have been 
traditionally associated with the aesthetic experiencing of artworks. Given these 
correlations between the experiences of the artwork on the part of Jerome and 
Charles respectively, and given the fact that both of them appear engaged in the 
self-same paradigmatic sorts of aesthetic behaviours, it seems perfectly arbitrary 
and completely unsatisfactory to maintain that Jerome is undergoing an aesthetic 
experience, but Charles is not. Whatever Jerome is experiencing, Charles is too. 
The fact that Jerome’s experience has been motivated by a different belief—a 
belief in the intrinsic value of what he is doing—and that Charles’ experience has 
been motivated by another belief—a belief that the experience is, broadly speak- 
ing, instrumentally valuable—seems irrelevant to the questicn of whether or not 
their experiences are exactly comparable." 

That is, in terms of their computational activities with respect to compre- 
hending Leger’s painting, Jerome and Charles are in the same, type-identical 
mental state. Both are engaged in the same processes: they are processing the 
artwork in exactly the same way. Ordinarily, I submit, we would say they are both 
having (the same) aesthetic experiences with regard to the relevant artwork. 
However, the proponent of disinterestedness is forced to say, counterintuitively, 
that only the viewer who believes his state is valuable for its own sake is having an 
aesthetic experience. But this seems unwarranted, since both Jerome and Charles 
are in precisely the same type-identical computational state relevant to under- 
standing and processing the artwork. 

Were it the case that aesthetic experiences, in order to count as such, must 
necessarily be valued for their own sake by those who undergo them, then it 


8 This argument is similar to one that George Dickie proposes in his classic ‘The Myth of the 
Aesthetic Attitude’, American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 1, no. 1 (January 1964). Where Dickie 
emphasizes the irrelevance of motives, however, I emphasize the issue of the beliefs that subtend 
the motivations of Jerome and Charles. For expansions on Dickie’s argument, see Noë! Carroll, 
Philosophy of Art: A Contemporary Introduction (London: Routledge, 1999). 
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would be logically impossible for people who hold theories like Charles’s to have 
aesthetic experiences.’ In fact, if as a result of science education, everyone came 
to embrace the kind of evolutionary psychology that Charles does, aesthetic 
experience would disappear from the face of the earth.” But surely if Charles is 
attending to the form of the painting, deciphering its internal unity, detecting its 
salient aesthetic and expressive properties, and so on, then he is experiencing the 
work aesthetically. His experience of the work is on a par with Jerome’s in every 
way that is relevant to the paradigmatic examples of aesthetic experience available 
in the tradition. An account of aesthetic experience that declares that it is 
impossible for people with theories like Charles’s to have aesthetic experiences 
does not accord with what we are justified in expecting, given our pretheoretical 
exemplars of aesthetic experience.” Consequently, the view that an aesthetic 
experience is necessarily, by definition, one valued for its own sake appears false. 

But where does that leave us? If the aesthetic experience of artworks is not a 
matter of valuing their experience for its own sake, what is it? The notion of the 
intrinsic value of aesthetic experience is one to which theorists doggedly return. 
If it is inadequate, what is there left to say? My, albeit deflationary, suggestion 
is that we can give content to the notion of aesthetic experience by merely 
enumerating the kinds of activities and corresponding experiences that we 
pretheoretically regard to be paradigmatic cases of aesthetic experiences. I have 
already alluded to them in the course of previous argumentation: they include, at 
least, tracking the formal structures of artworks, what we might call design 
appreciation,” along with detecting the aesthetic and expressive properties of 


1 Note here that it need not be supposed that Charles’s evolutionary theory be true for this problem 
to arise. It is sufficient that Charles merely believes such a theory for him to be excluded from the 
possibility of aesthetic experience where that is defined in terms of the subject’s belief that the 
experience is intrinsically valuable. 

% This argument is an expansion of the one offered by James C. Anderson in his ‘Rethinking 
Aesthetic Appreciation’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. XLI, no. 1 (Fall 1982). There 
Anderson points out that Monroe Beardsley could not be having an aesthetic experience on the 
view that this necessarily requires valuing said experience intrinsically, since Monroe Beardsley did 
not believe that there was such a thing as intrinsic value. 

2 


The defender of the view that aesthetic experience is valued for its own sake might agree that 
people like Charles can have aesthetic experiences, but then go on to explain that that is because 
deep down they really believe that aesthetic experiences are valuable for their own sake, despite the 
fact that they mouth fashionable evolutionary theories. I am not sure how one would go about 
proving this. Perhaps it will be claimed that if people like Charles came to disbelieve their 
evolutionary theories and did not replace them with any other theories of the instrumental value of 
aesthetic experience, they would continue to pursue aesthetic experiences. Their behaviour, then, 
would indicate their latent belief in the value of aesthetic experience for its own sake. But I, at least, 
continue to wonder if the people in question truly believed there was no instrumental value to be 
had from aesthetic experience, whether they would continue to seek it out. After all, there have 
been people, and in fact there still are people, who forgo an interest in the arts because they 
sincerely think that they afford no instrumental value. 


22 | discuss design appreciation in my Philosophy of Art, ch. 3. 
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artworks, and perhaps taking note of the ways in which those properties emerge 
from what are called the base properties of artworks. 

Diagnostically, we might analyse the arguably defeated proposal that aesthetic 
experience is necessarily experience valued for its own sake as a failed attempt to 
discover a common thread that runs throughout these experiences—the experi- 
ence of formal, aesthetic, and expressive properties and perhaps the discernment 
of the way in which the base properties give rise to them. Call this attempt the 
essentialist approach. But even if the essentialist approach has failed, we are not 
left without the resources to say what aesthetic experiences are: we can enumerate 
their paradigmatic instances. An aesthetic experience is one that involves design 
appreciation and/or the detection of aesthetic and expressive properties and/or 
attention to the ways in which the formal, aesthetic and expressive properties of 
the artwork are contrived. 

An aesthetic experience just is an experience of one or more of these aspects of 
an artwork. This approach can be called enumerative rather than essentialist, 
since it simply lists the pertinent modes of aesthetic experience. It can also be 
called a content-orientated approach to aesthetic experience because it identifies 
an aesthetic experience in terms of what it is an experience of, rather than in 
terms of some supposed, universally recurring quality of the experience, such as 
intrinsic valuation. 

One question that the deflationary, content-orientated, enumerative approach 
to the aesthetic experience of artworks raises is, of course, how do we know what 
to put on the list? My rather pedestrian answer is that we look at what has been 
traditionally regarded as the loci of aesthetic experience. Attention to form or 
design is one of those things. Think of Clive Bell’s notion of significant form, 
which is descended from Kant and has influenced twentieth-century thinking 
profoundly. The detection of aesthetic and expressive properties is also a 
frequently cited exemplar, one that gains authority from the historical connection 
of the invented term ‘aesthetics’ with perceptual discrimination, sensibility, and 
taste. I have not included the interpretation of meaning on my list because the 
tradition is somewhat in conflict on this matter: some regard meaning as an anti- 
pode of aesthetic experience, while others include it.” But even if interpretation 
is not counted in and of itself on the list of paradigmatic types of aesthetic 
experience, this would not utterly disconnect it from aesthetic experience, since 
interpretation quite frequently is intimately involved with the discernment of the 
formal, aesthetic and expressive properties of artworks. 

This list of the contents of aesthetic experience accords nicely, I think, with 
that of Beardsely, perhaps the leading aesthetic theorist of the second half of the 
twentieth century. As you may recall, he subsumed aesthetic enjoyment under 
the labels unity, complexity, and intensity. Unity and complexity, of course, are 


B See the references to Hickey and Beardsley above. 
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at least connected to the formal dimension of artworks, while intensity is at 
least a prominent feature of what he called regional qualities, the aesthetic and 
expressive properties of artworks. Furthermore, by demarcating aesthetic experi- 
ence in terms of its content, I am not ignoring the subjective dimension of 
aesthetic experience, since the properties of the artwork that I have alluded to are 
all response-dependent properties. 

Whether or not more candidates need to be placed on the list is a possibility 
that I am willing to consider. At this point, all I am asserting is that an experience 
of the form of the artwork, of its aesthetic and/or expressive properties, and/or of 
the emergence of said properties are each sufficient conditions for calling an 
experience aesthetic. This should not be regarded as an impediment to artistic 
experimentation, however, since, on the one hand, I acknowledge that there are 
legitimate areas of response to artworks that are not reducible to aesthetic experi- 
ences, and, on the other hand, the latitude for experimentation with innovative 
form, with novel aesthetic and expressive properties, and their implementation is 
vast.” Of course, to render the hypothesis that aesthetic experience amounts to 
the experience of the formal design of an artwork, and/or of its aesthetic and 
expressive properties, and/or of some combination of these and, perhaps, their 
emergence from an articulate medium requires that accounts be developed of the 
concepts of artistic form, and of aesthetic and expressive properties. But those are 
tasks for future papers.” 


Noël Carroll, Department of Philosophy, 5185 Helen C. White Hall, 600 North Park 
Street, University of Wisconsin—Madison, Madison, WI 53706-1475, USA. 


% Beardsley, “The Discrimination of Aesthetic Enjoyment’, in The Aesthetic Point of View, p. 42. 


35 Tt should also be noted that in advancing this deflationary account of aesthetic experience, I have 
not maintained, like George Dickie, that aesthetic experience is a myth. Aesthetic experience, 
according to me, is not a myth; it involves tracking formal relations (what I call design 
appreciation) and detecting expressive and/or aesthetic properties. What I have denied is only that 
aesthetic experience can be defined as necessarily involving valuation-for-its-own sake. 

This does not foreclose the possibility that someone might coherently adopt an aesthetic attitude 

with respect to her own commerce with artworks. That is, she might herself believe that her 
own aesthetic experiences of art are valuable for their own sake. She could hold this view 
without contradicting herself. I have only objected that such an attitude does not necessarily define 
aesthetic experience, not that it can be the article of someone’s ‘aesthetic faith’. Rather, I 
propose that the deflationary, content-orientated, enumerative account partially defines aesthetic 
experience by providing a disjunctive set of sufficient conditions for identifying it with respect to 
artworks. 
I have begun some of this work in my Philosophy of Art. I should also like to take the opportunity to 
exploit this last footnote in order to thank Peter Kivy, Elliott Sober, Gary Iseminger, Greg 
Horowitz, Jerrold Levinson, Peter Lamarque, and James C. Anderson for their helpful suggestions, 
though whatever blemishes remain in my arguments are my own. 
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RATIONAL FEAR OF MONSTERS 
Richard Joyce 


Co IN Radford must weary of defending his thesis that the emotional reactions 
we have towards fictional characters, events, and states of affairs are irrational.! 
Yet, for all the discussion, the issue has not, to my mind, been properly settled— 
or at least not settled in the manner I should prefer—and so this paper attempts 
once more to debunk Radford’s defiance of common sense. 

For some, the question of whether our emotional responses to fiction are 
rational does not arise, for they are inclined to doubt that we have them at all.? 
Emotions, on this view, are fundamentally linked to belief states, as in the 
following thesis concerning the emotion of fear: 


(1) We fear for ourselves only if we believe ourselves to be in danger; we fear for 
others only if we believe they actually exist and are in danger. 


‘When we typically engage with fiction we do not ‘suspend our disbelief’, in the 
sense of coming to believe that the fiction is non-fiction. No matter how 
engrossed I become in a Dracula movie, I do not begin to believe that I am seeing 
actual vampires. 


(2) When we watch a horror movie, we do not believe ourselves, or anyone 
actual, to be in danger. 


And so these theorists, endorsing (1) and (2), are obliged to deny the intuitive (3): 


1 First presented in C. Radford, ‘How Can We Be Moved by the Fate of Anra Karenina?’, Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society, suppl. vol. 49 (1975). Defended in ‘Philosophers and their Monstrous 
Thoughts’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 22 (1982); ‘Stuffed Tigers: A Reply to H. O. Mounce’, 
Philosophy, vol. $7 (1982); ‘Replies to Three Critics’, Philosophy, vol. 64 (1989); ‘Fiction, Pity, Fear, 
and Jealousy’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 53 (1995); and at least five other articles. 
Hereafter, respectively: Radford (1975), (1982a), (1982b), (1989), (1995). 

2 See A. Kenny, Action, Emotion and the Will (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1964), p. 49; M. 
Budd, Music and the Emotions (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1985), p. 128. The view is 
frequently attributed to Kendall Walton—Fearing Fictions’, Journal of Philosophy, vol. 75 (1978); 
Mimesis and Make-Believe (Cambridge, MA: Harvard U.P., 1990)—but he appears to reject it in 
‘Spelunking, Simulation, and Slime’, in M. Hjort and S. Laver (eds), Emotion and the Arts (Oxford: 
Oxford U.P., 1997). 
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(3) We are sometimes frightened when watching a horror movie. 


These three propositions are a version of what is sometimes called ‘the paradox 
of fiction’. For my money, since the denial of (2) is foolish, and the denial of (3) 
deeply counterintuitive, it is (1)—being a substantive philosophical thesis—that is 
most likely the culprit. Radford agrees, yet maintains that there is some intimate 
connection between belief and emotion. For him, the dependence is not the 
existential one stated in (1), but a normative one: we do not rationally feel fear 
unless we believe ourselves (or someone actual) to be in danger? This revision of 
the connection allows the construction of a quite different inconsistent triad: 


(4) We are not rationally frightened unless we believe someone actual to be in 
danger. 

(s) We do not believe anyone actual to be in danger when we watch a horror 
movie. 

(6) We are sometimes rationally frightened when we watch a horror movie. 


And faced with this new choice, Radford simply rejects (6). Thus, when we are 
frightened by fiction, that fear must be irrational. 

Since Radford accepts that we do feel emotions (however irrational) towards 
fiction, one might expect that he owes us an account of how and why we do— 
after all, the phenomenon is extremely widespread. Yet he does not embark on 
this project, and is seemingly far more interested in branding us all ‘incoherent’. 
The ‘how’ question is answered quite plausibly by Peter Lamarque, as I shall 
outline below, but he does not tackle the question of whether the emotions we 
feel in response to fiction are rational or irrational.* Radford finds this a great fail- 
ing in Lamarque’s thesis: even if the latter’s account of the mechanism of fearing 
fictions were correct, Radford claims, we still have not been shown that these 
responses are anything other than utterly irrational. It is this claim that I will 
address in the present paper. In doing so I shall try to develop Lamarque’s answer 
to the ‘how’ question and supplement it with an answer to the ‘why’ question. 
But this question is not ‘Why do we have irrational emotional responses to 
fiction?’ but rather ‘Why do we want to have emotional responses to fiction?’ A 
proper answer to this question, I contend, is sufficient to dispel the accusation 
that these responses must be irrational. 


In ‘The Paradox of Emotion and Fiction’ (Pacific Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 75 [1994]), Robert 
Yanal has Radford endorsing (1) through (3), and thus concludes that Radford commits himself to 
an incoherence not in us but in the universe (p. 55). But Radford never endorses the existential 
thesis (1)—he endorses the normative thesis (4). 


4 Pp. Lamarque, ‘How Can We Fear and Pity Fictions?’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 21 (1981) and 
‘Essay Review of Mimesis and Make-Believe’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 49 (1991). 
Lamarque is criticized in Radford (1982a). 
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Lamarque presents a version of what has been called ‘the thought theory’: 
when we have a response of fear at a horror movie, we are frightened by our 
thoughts. He thinks that many encounters with fiction involve an act of make- 
believe on the part of the audience, and a large part of make-believe is the holding 
of the appropriate thoughts in one’s mind. When a child pretends that the 
dining-room table is a castle, the propositional content “The table is a castle’ is 
entertained. Being make-believe, no attitude is taken towards that thought- 
content—the child does not believe it (desire it, dread it, and so on). Similarly, 
when I watch Dracula approach his sleeping victim, I pretend that there is 
someone actual who is in danger, but I do not—not even for a moment—suspend 
my disbelief in the proposition ‘She exists and is in danger.’ With adequate 
imaginative attention, the thought may produce the emotion of fear—real fear. 
Although it does not prompt the actions that fear produced by the belief that 
someone is in danger would prompt (rushing from the cinema to phone the 
police, for instance), it is the same kind of emotion in both cases. 

If it is the thought of monsters that I am scared by, it is not the thought of 
monsters that I am scared of. Lamarque makes the -useful distinction between 
these two relations. A thought may be individuated either as a brain event or 
intentionally, as a representation. The thought considered as a brain event has 
causal properties, one of which may be that it prompts an emotion of fear; in such 
a case we may say that I am scared by the thought. The content of the thought 
provides the content of my fear—it provides the item I am scared of. Thus if I 
hold in my mind the thought ‘My house is burning down’ with enough vivid 
attention, an anxious emotion might arise within me. The thought as a brain 
event is what has caused the anxiety, but the content of the thought is what I am 
anxious about. 

Radford admits that Lamarque may have accurately described the mechanism 
whereby we feel fear when reading fiction, but he doubts that it could be correct 
as a general account of fearing fictions. He writes: ‘Why is it false to say that it is 
because the moving picture of the slime looks so real and horrible that, when it 
suddenly appears, I involuntarily flinch, recoil, thrill in fear and horror?” The 
import of this rhetorical question appears to be that it is the image that we are 
frightened by, not the thought. Radford’s focus on the ‘moving image’ is probably 
prompted by his defence against H. O. Mounce, who claimed that we respond 
with fear to a representation of a vampire because it is in many ways similar to a 
real vampire, and a real vampire would terrify us: ‘Like objects evoke like 
reactions’.® Radford’s complaint is again motivated by the gozl of making us out 
to be irrational: ‘The fact that the similarity of A and A‘ may ‘causally’ explain why 
some of our responses to A‘ resemble our responses to A, does not mean . . . that 


5 Radford (1982a), p. 261. 
é Radford (1982b). Mounce’s article is ‘Art and Real Life’, Philosophy, vol. 55 (1980), see p. 188. 
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that response to A’ is thereby warranted. . . . [It] does absolutely nothing to show. 
that the response is not irrational, problematic, incoherent, etc.” Radford will 
argue in the same way against Lamarque, but here he has an additional argument: 
that Lamarque’s account even of the ‘causal mechanism’ of fear cannot be gener- 
ally correct, since it is the image, and not the thought, that we are frightened by. 

So which are we frightened by: the moving image of the vampire or the. 
thought of the vampire? It seems to me that Lamarque should answer ‘Both’. The’ 
issue of what we are frightened by is a causal matter, and a single event (fear) may 
be caused by many things. In the causal chain leading up to the manifestation of 
the emotion, many events figure—each of them such that had it not occurred, 
nor would have had the fear. Among the most ‘salient’ are the image on the movie 
screen, and the thought in the fearful audience member’s mind. To single out one! 
of these as the cause is as pointless and problematic here as it is in any other case. 
This said, Lamarque is correct to focus on the thought rather than the image, 
since he is attempting to explain a general phenomenon—one that can occur 
when watching movies, reading books, day-dreaming, and so on—and in all cases 
a thought will appear in the aetiological sequence. 

The heart of Radford’s case is thesis (4). Why should we believe it? It i is. 
instructive to note that there is a kind of reason one might have for believing the 
existential thesis (1) which is unavailable to Radford. One might maintain (1) 
because it follows from a plausible theory of what an emotion is. According to the 
cognitive theory of emotions, to have an emotion is to hold one or more, 
evaluative beliefs (e.g. ‘I am in danger’), plus have some kind of physiological! 
agitation caused by the belief(s).? Since Radford rejects (1)—holding that we do. 
have emotions without the appropriate beliefs—he cannot make such an appeal.' 
This puts him in a potentially weak position, making bold claims at odds with 
what may be considered the ‘orthodox’ theory of emotions, without providing an 
alternative understanding of the emotions. 

Adherence to the cognitive theory of the emotions appears to commit one to 
something plainly counterintuitive: that we do not have emotional responses 
to fiction. This is a serious theoretical cost, and it is desirable to adjust the theory; 


| 
if possible, to accommodate the intuition. Interestingly, the obvious way of 


7 Radford (1982b), p. 530. I find myself wondering just how long a list of pejorative terms Radford’s 
‘etc.’ represents. A quick glance at his numerous papers finds him willing to employ all of the 
following (seemingly interchangeably) to make the point: ‘puzzling’, ‘worrying’, ‘unintelligible’, 
‘irrational’, ‘incoherent’, ‘silly’, ‘unjustified’, ‘paradoxical’, ‘absurd’, ‘childish’, ‘unreasonable’, 
‘Inconsistent’, ‘unwarranted’. 





8 See, for example, W. Lyons, ‘Physiological Changes and Emotions’, Canadian Journal of Philosophy, 
vol. 3 (1974) and Emotion (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1980); R. Peters, “The Education of the 
Emotions’, in M. Arnold (ed.), Feelings and Emotions: The Loyola Symposium (New York: Academic 
Press, 1970); I. Scheffler, In Praise of the Cognitive Emotions (New York: Routledge, 1991), ch. r. 
Readers must note that I am side-stepping many of the subtleties and details of the cognitive theory 
of the emotions (and all its variants) because they are not required in this paper. 
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‘tweaking’ the cognitive theory of emotions in order to account for fearing (etc.) 
fictions, is generally favourable to Lamarque. It can be argued that to have an 
emotion such as fear is to have an evaluative belief that p (such as ‘I am in 
danger’) or the thought that p, plus having that belief or thought cause physiological 
agitation such-and-such. This is how Noél Carroll argues in Philosophy of Horror, 
and it seems a plausible and desirable amendment.’ Endorsing such a theory 
would require that, when speaking strictly, one does away with the locution 
that the thought causes the emotion; rather, the thought, in part, constitutes the 
emotion.” 

The thought causes the physiological agitation, and the obtaining of both these 
events, causally connected, is the emotion. Whatever is counterintuitive about 
overturning the idea that the thought causes the emotion, it is no more so than 
anything the standard cognitive theory of emotion faces: we frequently say that 
my belief that I was in danger caused me to get frightened, but if the cognitive 
theory is correct such talk is sloppy. Rather, the belief causes a physical agitation, 
and the two together constitute fear. 

Thus modifying the cognitive theory in order to accommodate Radford’s 
reasonable denial of (1) will require revising some of what Lamarque says: it is 
not a causal relation that exists between the thought and the emotion, but a 
constitutive one. If, therefore, we wish to maintain that ‘being frightened by’ is a 
causal relation, it will not do to say we are frightened by thoughts. We may still 
say that we are frightened in virtue of thoughts, but it would be a mistake to read 
this as ‘being frightened by’, for according to the revised cognitive theory we are 
also frightened in virtue of having physiological agitations, like tingling and 
shakiness, but it would be silly to say that I am frightened by my tingling and 
shakiness. Going this route, then, ultimately favours Radford’s rather offhand 
comment against Lamarque, that we are frightened by the image on the movie 
screen and not our thoughts. 

But the heart of the matter goes to Lamarque. The ‘frightened by’/‘frightened 
of” locution was never in a position to bear much weight in his account, since it 


9 N. Carroll, Philosophy of Horror (New York: Routledge, 1990), pp. 24-26. 

10 See I. Thalberg, ‘Constituents and Causes of Emotion and Action’, Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 23 
(1973) and R. Aquila, ‘Causes and Constituents of Occurrent Emotion’, Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 
25 (1975). 

To pinch a phrase from John Mackie, the thought, on this story, is an inus condition for having an 
emotion: an insufficient but necessary part of an unnecessary but sufficient condition. Explicated: 
the thought-agitation pair is sufficient but, because a belief-agitation pair would also suffice, 
unnecessary; of the former pair, the thought is necessary but, since the agitation is also required, 
insufficient. See his The Cement of the Universe (Oxford: Clarendon Press , 1974), ch. 3. 


J. Neu, in Emotion, Thought and Therapy (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1978), suggests that 
we may keep the ‘causal talk’ after all: ‘If E consists of P, Q, R . . . and P causes Q, R... then one 
can say, quite properly, that P causes E.’ One of his examples is the Japanese bombing of Pearl 
Harbor: a constituent of the war in the Pacific, but also the cause of it. I remain doubtful for 
inchoate reasons, so do not appeal to this possibility. 


12 
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ill-fits so many other emotional reactions. We feel pity for Anna Karenina just as 


we are frightened of Dracula, but what, in the former case, is the analogue of what | 


we are frightened by? Lamarque will say that we have a thought about Anna’s 
suffering and this thought causes us to have an emotion; the fact that this 


explication cannot be forced into the ‘We are ġ-ed by Anna’ mould is not import- | 


ant. But Lamarque, like Radford, is silent on what the emotion is—-I suspect they 
both give undue weight to feelings in emotions. However, the revised cognitive 
theory that I favour (following Carroll) is not terribly far from Lamarque’s 
position: when we are frightened of Dracula, or feel pity for Anna, the most 
salient explanatory item is a thought that we are having. And his conclusion still 
goes through: ‘[W]hen we respond emotionally to fictional characters we are 











responding to mental representations or thought-contents identifiable through ' 


descriptions derived in suitable ways from the propositional contents of the 
fictional sentences.’ 


Whether emotions are ‘feelings’, or (as I prefer) evaluative beliefs or thoughts 


(coupled with caused agitations), Radford’s attempt to cast doubt on Lamarque’s 
provision of the mechanism does not succeed. But this is not his primary attack 
anyway. As when dealing with Mounce, Radford’s main concern is to argue that 
even if this were the right mechanism, Lamarque still ‘has not succeeded in 
showing that these responses are not irrational, do not involve us in absurdity and 
inconsistency.’ I will now take up this challenge. 

As noted earlier, (1) may be supported by a theory of what an emotion is 
(which may be independently corroborated), but not so Radford’s (4). So let me 
ask again: why should we believe (4)? 

Radford’s support appears to come largely from observing the reactions we 
have to cases that are putatively similar to fearing (etc.) fictional characters. When 
Radford was a child, he was scared of a stuffed tiger in the museum, and his 
mother told him not to be ‘silly’. After seeing Hitchcock’s The Birds, we might 
feel strangely nervous of crows gathering at the roadside. We admonish our- 
selves, saying ‘Don’t be so absurd—there’s nothing to be frightened of.’’ 
Arachnophobes know that the little spider in the bathtub poses no threat, yet they 
are gripped with fear. We do not hesitate (and nor do they) in labelling their fear 
‘irrational’.'” 

3 In Radford (1995), p. 72, the following evidence is mustered that an arachnophobe experiences fear: 
that ‘she experiences feelings ‘that she would describe as those of “being frightened,” “panic,” 
“horror,” etc. Even the mere thought of spiders may elicit these feelings of panic, and her sincere 
avowals that this is what she feels may receive confirmation and corroboration from physiological 
tests of her pulse rate, blood pressure, and respirations, as well as from disinterested lay observers.’ 


For criticism of the thesis that emotions are feelings, see Daniel M. Farrell, ‘Recent Work on the 
Emotions’, Analyse & Kritik, vol. 10 (1988). 


Lamarque, ‘How Can We Fear and Pity Fictions?’, p. 302. 
15 Radford (1982b), p. 529. 
16 Radford (1982a), p. 261. 
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My worry is with the assumed connection between the above cases and the 
cases of having typical emotional reactions to fiction. It is noteworthy, to begin 
with, that this kind of ‘Don’t be silly’ reaction does not characterize our en- 
counters with fiction. If I am moved to tears by Puccini, I am not told that I am 
being absurd. If I cannot concentrate on a task at hand because I am reaching the 
end of Anna Karenina and I am worried about what is going to happen to her, I am 
not treated as silly. If I am deeply disturbed at my first viewing of The Exorcist, I 
am not reproached—on the contrary, I would be treated as odd if the movie left 
me cold. 

I am not arguing that these reactions cannot be irrational because we do not 
treat them as such. If they are to be defended as ‘rational’ it will not simply be on 
the grounds of their statistical normality or their widespread acceptance (this is 
how Mounce criticized Radford, leaving the latter unmoved). But the fact that we 
do not treat fear at The Exorcist as licensing a ‘Don’t be silly’ response, whereas we 
do treat a child’s fear of stuffed tigers as permitting that response, should cause 
suspicion of the claim that the cases are relevantly analogous. Our reprimand of 
the arachnophobe for having ‘irrational fears’ reveals a capacity to recognize 
irrational emotions, and yet far from acknowledging them in the case of fear 
during The Exorcist, we tend stoutly to resist Radford’s analysis. Moreover, if the 
person frightened by The Exorcist continued to be terrified, was still shaking days 
later, was unable to go to work, and so on, then we would describe him as having 
an irrational fear. This suggests that we recognize irrational fear when we see it, 
and, in the case of the normal person whose horror quickly wears off, we do not 
see it. 

My contention is that Radford has misdiagnosed why we call phobics’ fear 
‘irrational’. It is not simply because they lack the appropriate belief (indeed, I 
doubt that they do always lack the belief appropriate to the emotion). More im- 
portantly, their emotion is obsessive: it is beyond their control and self-destructive. 
If it were within their control—as, I will argue, our emotional reactions to fiction 
typically are—then it would be normatively appraised according to a different 
framework. That rational framework, I believe, is straightforward instrum- 
entalism, which I shall understand as follows. A person has interests, and if there 
is something she can do to help satisfy those interests, we may say that she has an 
‘objective reason’ to do that thing. When she is justified in telieving herself to 
have an objective reason, then she has a subjective reason. She is rational insofar 
as her actions are guided by her subjective reasons.'® The nub of my argument is 
that the familiar emotional responses to works of fiction are of immense value to 
us, they are something which we can often choose to have, and therefore to have 


Radford (1995), p- 72- 


'8 These relations are derived from G. Cullity and B. Gaut’s introduction to G. Cullity and B. Gaut 
(eds), Ethics and Practical Reason (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997), p. 2. 
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these emotions may be in complete accordance with rationality. I will postpone į 
until the end of this paper the defence of the claim that having emotional 
responses to fiction is instrumentally valuable; the more controversial point is 
that when we are justified in thinking that having emotions is in our best 
interests, and we are able to control those emotions, then having them is rational. : 
Interestingly, Radford seems almost to grant this, writing that when we obtain 
value from our ‘problematic responses’ we will not try to eliminate them ‘and it 
might even be said to be irrational, etc., to do so’. But the emotion itself, he insists, 
is still irrational. Apparently there is one kind of irrationality that the emotion 
suffers from, and a different norm which applies not to the emotion, nor the 
‘having of it’, but the performing of actions designed to rid oneself of it. ' 
This distinction brings to the light something which may well have been 
troubling readers by this point. The kind of instrumental rationality that I favour 
pertains to actions—it is an account of practical rationality. One might simply | 
complain that emotions are not actions, and so are not subject to this criterion of 
rational appraisal. After all, we are familiar enough with non-instrumental norms l 
of (ir)rationality: instrumentalism is (generally) not maintained for theoretical | 
rationality, the principles of doxastic assessment. The intriguing predicament | 
described by Radford—that my token emotion may be irrational, but it would be | 
irrational for me to try to eliminate it—must derive from the dictates of two | 
distinct normative frameworks. What I can ‘try to do’ to dissipate the emotion ' 
concerns my actions, which fall under an instrumentalist principle (I would , 
argue); the emotion itself answers to a different norm. 
An important reason one might have for considering emotions to lie outside 
the jurisdiction of instrumentalism is the (putative) fact that they are not within . 
our autonomous control. They share this feature with beliefs: if I am told that ` 
infinite utility rewards my adopting a belief in God, it is far from clear that I will, | 
simply on these grounds, be able to adopt the belief.” Thus if one identifies | 
emotions with beliefs—as does the orthodox cognitive theory—then the lack of 
autonomy and non-instrumental rationality of beliefs will transfer directly to the 
emotions. f 
The discussion might end here were it not for the fact that in order to ' 
accommodate the claim that we can feel emotions without the associated beliefs, | 
I found need to amend the cognitive theory. An emotion, I suggested, may obtain | 
in virtue of having a thought which causes the appropriate physiological disturb- | 
ance. And what is striking is that to think about X looks an awful lot more like an 
action within one’s autonomous control than to form a belief about X. I can choose 
to think about Anna Karenina, and to a large degree the vividness of that thought 








Radford, (1982a), p. 261. : 


2 See Bernard Williams, ‘Deciding to Believe’, in Problems of the Self (New York: Cambridge UP\, 
1973), and D. Scott-Kakures, ‘On Belief and the Captivity of the Will’, Philosophy and Phenomeno-' 
logical Research, vol. 54 (1994). 
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is also up to me. I can bring that thought to mind, and ban it from my mind, more 
or less when I wish to (barring hindrances and distractions). In all the respects 
that interest us here, entertaining thoughts of Anna or Dracula are as much 
actions, are as much subject to the norms of practical rationality, as entertaining 
guests for dinner.” (And if entertaining thoughts is not always like this, it is 
frequently, which is all my case requires.) 

But thinking about Anna’s suffering is not sufficient for feeling pity for her. 
There is also the matter of the physiological agitation which the thought must 
cause. This causal link, I grant, is not a matter of choice, which explains why, at a 
horror movie, one might feel more fear than one wants to: one indulges the 
thoughts of Dracula but is not ready for the extent of physiological disturbance 
that results. Let me put that case aside for a moment. It is far more usual that 
when I go to a horror movie I know what to expect, within broad limits, both 
from the movie and from myself. When I start a new novel I am aware of the 
range of emotions that might result. Of course, the book might be sadder than I 
was expecting, but, generally, I expect that books will sometimes be sadder than I 
expected. I do not expect them to leave me stunned with grief, traumatized, or 
seething with jealousy. 

It is easy to generate examples where emotional reactions to fiction pass from 
our control; nevertheless, I believe that it is a mistake to generalize too quickly. 
Much more often than not, I submit, we are in firm control of our emotional 
states when embroiled in a fiction. Usually, the music makes me cry because I am 
letting it; the ghost story makes me fearful because I am encouraging it. Much more 
often than not, if it suits our purposes we can expel such emotions very quickly. 
Someone who sheds a tear during a tragedy is not typically called ‘irrational’ and 
nor are his emotions called ‘uncontrolled’. We reserve these labels for the 
statistically unusual case of the person who cannot eliminate the emotion when 
the credits roll (or shortly thereafter), the person who does not sob a little but 
howls with grief. Lest we are distracted by ‘control’ pertaining, as it often does, to 
the behaviours associated with emotions, imagine two movie-goers who are 
outwardly identical: perhaps they sniffle a little at the sad bits. Afterwards, one 
reports, as we would usually expect, that the movie made her feel sad. The other, 
however, reports that he was, inwardly, overcome with grief—that it was just ‘out 
of control’—that he remains in anguish, despite attempts to put the emotion 
aside. The mere fact that this statement is not in the least puzzling—that we circle 
off such cases and label the emotional episodes therein ‘out of control’——creates a 


2! In this I am in broad agreement with the work of Harry Frankfurt, who argues that on certain 
occasions we are ‘active’ with respect to our desires (when we ‘identify with them’): ‘Turning one’s 
mind in a certain direction, or deliberating systematically about a problem, are activities in which a 
person himself engages’ (‘Identification and Externality’, in A. O. Rorty [ed.], The Identities of 
Persons (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1976], p. 240). 
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strong presumption in favour of the claim that the ordinary cases of pity, sadness, 
and so on, felt in response to fiction are not uncontrolled. 

Assuming that having a thought (of myself in danger from a vampire) is a 
rational action that I perform, and I may be justified in expecting a certain amount 
of physiological agitation to result (which provides the intensity of the emotion), 
I do not cease to be rational if the extent of the agitation is more or less than 
anticipated. By analogy, suppose I am wondering whether to invite Mme K. as a 
dinner guest. She is a risky choice: sometimes the soul of the party, but known, 
once in a blue moon, to upset other guests with her brusqueness. Given my 
preference for a smooth yet entertaining party, I must weigh probabilities and 
come to a decision. If I am justified in believing that Mme K. is only rarely rude 
(and her wittiness would be very desirable), then inviting her may be rational. 
Assuming this is so, it is no less rational if she happens to turn up (horrors!) in a 
foul mood. 

In such a case, of course, I would not be responsible for Mme K’s ill temper, and 
her rudeness is certainly not an action that I perform simply because it is a 
foreseeable consequence of something that I did perform. Between my choosing 
to invite her, and her unpleasantness, is her agency. But in cases uninterrupted by 
another’s agency, the following principle might seem unobjectionable: 


(7) If a person performs action 9, believing that y will likely result—and no 
other agency is involved—then, if y does result, that person is deemed not 
merely responsible for y, but to have performed the action y. 


If I cut down a tree, knowing that the birdhouse in its branches will likely be 
damaged—and it is—then I have performed the action of damaging the 
birdhouse. Were we to uphold principle (7), it could be argued that not only is the 
thought one purposely entertains an action, but so too is the predicted physio- 
logical response; hence the emotion as a whole is an action, subject to ordinary 
norms of practical rationality. 

I would not claim that emotions are in general actions.” Emotions are often 
outside our control, in particular when they are based on a belief—I am not in 
control of my sadness if I believe that a friend has just died. But compare the case 
of sitting quietly, vividly imagining the death of a loved one. Doesn’t this process 
seem very much in the realm of action? If so, then on such occasions one is being 
‘irrational’ if the whole process fails to serve one’s purposes (and one has evidence 


2 In this my position diverges importantly from that of Robert Solomon, who argues that all 
emotions are purposive judgments (i.e. actions). Needless to say, if Solomon is correct, then my 


general arguments go through a fortiori. See his The Passions (New York: Doubleday, 1986); ‘The | 


Logic of Emotion’, Nofs, vol. 11 (1977); ‘On Emotions as Judgments’, American Philosophical 
Quarterly, vol. 25 (1988), among others. The thesis that we actively choose all of our emotions was 
championed, of course, by J.-P. Sartre, in Esquisse d’une Théorie des Emotions (Paris: Vrin, 1939). 
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that this is the case). That a different token of the same emotion may not be an 
action is untroubling. Sometimes the raising of my leg is an action that I perform 
(subject to the norms of practical rationality); sometimes it is the result of the 
doctor tapping my knee with a hammer (such that the instrumentalist principle is 
inapplicable). 

If the preceding discussion was introduced in the subjunctive mood, it is 
because (7) does not seem in general correct. Suppose y in (7) were a belief.” And 
suppose there were a pill I could take which would cause me to form the belief 
that Napoleon won Waterloo (0 is the taking of the pill). The conclusion—that 
believing that Napoleon won Waterloo is an action that I perform—is unpalatable. 
More importantly, even if (7) were true—even if I did take the pill, thus 
performing the action of forming that belief—and even if I did so because I could 
see that believing that Napoleon won Waterloo was going to be, in some fashion, 
of immense instrumental value—none of this would suffice to make that belief 
rational. No matter that believing that p may be to my benefit, no matter how 
much I can control belief formation, whether the belief is rational depends upon 
other factors: roughly, whether it accords with the evidence that is available to 
me. 

I take it that this is what Radford is getting at when he appears to allow that an 
emotion might be irrational while my performing actions to encourage that 
emotion is rational. It would be like my being rationally justified, on instrumental 
grounds, in taking the belief-pill, while the belief thus formed remains irrational 
(due to my being exposed to plenty of evidence implying the falsity of that belief). 
It is interesting to wonder what we would say, of the latter imaginary situation, 
concerning whether I am rational. Consider the following: 


(8) Ifa person, P, performs action a, justifiably believing that B will likely result, 
and justifiably believing that B will serve his ends, then (i) @ is a rational 
action, and therefore (ii) P is (ceteris paribus) rational. 


What if a is ‘taking a belief-pill’, and B denotes the formation of a belief—one 
for which P has been exposed to masses of counterevidence? I do not think this 
shows that (8) is false; it simply shows that we need to disambiguate: in a sense P 
is rational, in another sense P is not. This, I believe, is the strongest thesis that 
Radford could feasibly adopt. If Mary’s having of emotions is to her benefit (and 
she knows it), and if there are actions she can perform in order to have those 
emotions (which there are, in the case of fiction), then, even if there are grounds 
for asserting that her emotion itself is irrational, it cannot be that she is irrational 
simpliciter. According to one set of norms she is rational; according to another she 
is not. (Whether Mary is, in addition, ‘incoherent’ or ‘childish’ or ‘silly’ is entirely 


B Iam much indebted to David Owens for drawing my attention to this possibility. 
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another matter. What would be incoherent about someone’s taking a belief-pill, ' 
thus forming a beneficial but irrational belief?) 

According to (8), a person feeling emotion in response to fiction is rational 
according to the following reasoning. P is free to think about monsters (as | 
dangerous, and so on). P is justified in believing that thinking about monsters in 
this way will result in tingling, shivers, and so on—in short: agitations. Thus P is | 
justified in believing that thinking about monsters in this way will result in fear.” 
P is also justified in believing that fearing monsters (on this occasion) is an ; 
efficient means of securing benefit B (to be elaborated later). Thus P’s thinking | 
about monsters is rational; P is rational (ceteris paribus). 

Two things to note. First, this reasoning does not rely on making the ' 
physiological element of the emotion an action, as previous thinking essayed. 
Second, it does not entail that P might not also be irrational according to a | 
different set of norms. So, in response to the latter, we now need to ask: ‘Is there 
another set of norms according to which P might be irrational?’ In the case of ! 
beliefs—if B in (8) denotes a belief—we can be reasonably comfortable that there 
is. We have an established theory of doxastic rationality, distinct from our way of | 
rationally appraising action, and it is clear why: having a belief system fulfils a l 
purpose that acting does not. We form beliefs in order to have an accurate | 
representation of the world, and to do so successfully requires sensitivity to ' 
available evidence. If a person starts forming beliefs while ignoring available ; 
evidence, then something has gone badly wrong; such a tendency will encourage ' 
a disastrous doxastic policy—what Peirce described as ‘a rapid deterioration of j 
intellectual vigor’**—undermining the very purpose of belief-formation. 

Might there be matching reasoning ifB in (8) denotes an emotion? It is clear that | 
we do call emotions ‘irrational’, and so it seems reasonable to hold that there is a: 
special framework for their rational assessment. But what grounds are there for | 
thinking that a person feeling sad while reading a novel, or frightened when | 
watching a horror movie, is erring according to this framework? Insisting on thesis 
(4) is simply that: insistence. All Radford has is a tenuous link to a paradigm case 
of irrational emotion—phobias. We can agree that phobic responses are irrational, 
but I am yet to be persuaded that thesis (4) comes close to capturing why they 
are.” i 





i 


4 It is not that the tingling, and so on, is the fear. Rather, the thought of monsters will cause tingling, | 
and the combination of both these events constitutes the fear. Thus having the thought results in thej 
fear, where ‘results in’ is partly a constitutive relation. | 

3 C, S. Peirce, Collected Papers, ed. C. Hartshorne and P. Weiss (Cambridge, MA: Harvard U.P.,| 
1931), vol. 1, para. 58. 

% In her paper ‘Fiction, Emotion, and Rationality’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 36 (1996), E. M. 
Dadlez argues in a similar vein against Radford, maintaining that the analogy between phobias and 
responses to fiction is a weak one. Although in agreement with a great deal of what she says, I am! 
hesitant that she has located the source of disanalogy. She argues that (unlike fear of Dracula); 
X-phobia is imagining that actual Xs are dangerous, coupled with the belief that they are not. In 
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For a start, it is not obvious that a phobic response is emotion had in the 
absence of appropriate belief. Perhaps, in a sense, the arachnophobe does believe 
that the spider in the bathtub is dangerous. It is not unnatural to say that someone 
with a fear of flying believes obsessively that the aeroplane is going to crash. We 
can still call such persons ‘irrational’, but it is their beliefs that are irrational, for 
they are held on to in the presence of solid discrediting evidence. The emotions 
that such persons experience may also be called ‘irrational’—not because they are 
had without the right belief, but because they are tied to a belief that is itself 
irrational. When we admonish a child frightened of a stuffed tiger, we point out to 
him ‘It can’t hurt you’, rather than ‘You believe that it can’t hurt you.’ This 
suggests that we are primarily correcting his belief, not his emotion—he is silly 
because he has been exposed to adequate evidence that the tiger is not real and 
therefore is not dangerous, but fails fully to believe it.” 

Radford will retort: ‘But the arachnophobe knows the spider isn’t dangerous!’ 
(‘[S]he sincerely acknowledges, perhaps after counseling and a quick but effective 
series of lessons on the natural history of spiders, that . . . there is nothing to 
fear). I dare say for some types or tokens of phobias this is true enough, but 
there is no reason to think that it generally is (Does the taphephobe know that he 
is not going to be buried alive, or does he irrationally believe that he is? Does the 
pathophobe know that disease is not dangerous, or does she irrationally believe 
that she’s about to fall ill?), and therefore the range of disorders we call 
‘phobias’—all of which seem to be characterized by irraticnality—do not uni- 
formly acquire their irrationality by falling foul of (4).” This fact should cause us 


other words, phobias involve a ‘projection of the imaginary onto the real’ (p. 298). But consider 
taphephobia (fear of being buried alive): the feared event—my premature burial—does not exist. I 
have similar concerns about phasmophobia (fear of ghosts), demonophobia, and so on. Another 
writer who persuasively dismisses phobias as an appropriate model is A. Neil, ‘Emotional 
Responses to Ficton: Reply to Radford’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 53 (1995). 


27 The proper analogue of emotional responses to fiction is the child who purposely and vividly 


imagines the tiger’s being dangerous in order to gain a frisson of fear, in order to catch a glimpse of 
primal terror. It may simply be the pleasure of the fearful shiver that he seeks, or, more likely, by 
experiencing a hint of terror he reinforces the comfort and security of his actual existence. This 
seems to me to be (ceteris paribus) perfectly rational behaviour. 
28 Radford (1995), p. 72. 
There is good empirical confirmation that many phobias stem from irrational beliefs. Albert Ellis’s 
‘rational-emotive theory’ of anxiety disorders (Reason and Emotion in Psychotherapy [New York: Lyle 
Stuart, 1962]) hypothesized that people suffering from social phobia have distorted beliefs about 
the importance of social approval, elevated negative self-image, even such worries as ‘My mind will 
probably go blank’, and so on. This hypothesis was supported in C. S. Newmark, R. A. Frerking, 
L. Cook, and L. Newmark, ‘Endorsement of Ellis’ Irrational Beliefs as a Function of Psycho- 
therapy’, Journal of Clinical Psychology, vol. 29 (1973). See also G. C. L. Davey (ed.), Phobias (New 
York: Wiley, 1997), ch. 1. It should be noted that social phobia is the second most common form 
of phobia (after agoraphobia)—see I. M. Marks, Fears, Phobias, and Rituals (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 
1987), PP- 363-364. 
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to wonder if there is not some different feature in virtue of which phobias are 
irrational. i 

What characterizes phobic responses is an absence of control and a kind of 
counterproductiveness. My fear of an actual bull which is actually chasing me is 
involuntary but is not counterproductive; on the contrary, it is doing what an 
emotion is supposed to do. But an involuntary fear of the placid cow on the 
distant hillside is an emotional response that has somehow ‘gone wrong’. Iam not 
in a position to venture a thesis of what, in general, emotions are ‘supposed to do’, 
but I ask the reader to recognize that, insofar as we have such a notion—however 
unformed and vague—we understand phobias as irrational responses that are 
undermining of that purpose. They are maladaptive responses that interfere with 
normal living patterns. It is in this respect that irrational emotions match 
irrational beliefs: they undermine the very purpose of the system. 

I said that an uncontrolled productive fear is not a phobia; what about a 
controlled counterproductive one? Here my previous arguments return. If the 
fear is controlled, then (a) it is not a phobia, and (b) it answers to a different nor- 
mative framework—namely, practical rationality. If it is counterproductive, and 
the agent is justified in taking it to be, then indeed it will be irrational, as is any 
knowingly self-sabotaging action. But if, instead, it is under control and the agent 
is justified in thinking it productive towards her ends, then it is a rational.action. 
By principle (8) we may conclude that a person having such an emotion is 
rational. Might the person in addition be irrational according to a different set of 
norms? Well, if the emotion is controlled and productive, then it cannot be a 
phobic response—and what other reason might there be for doubting that the 
agent is rational simpliciter? 

None, I contend. In other words, phobic emotions are irrational—paradigma- 
tically so—but Radford’s (4), we have seen, does not capture why they are. And 
so there is no reason left for thinking that emotional responses to fiction are also 
irrational. Once their similarity to phobias is severed (or at least shown to be 
unremarkable), what argument is left? A mere insistence upon (4)? Radford has a 
couple of other stock examples up his sleeve: he describes, for example, the tennis 
player’s ‘lifting’ the ball over the net with a gesture as irrational. But, without 
further argument, one is no more inclined to call this ‘irrational’ than one is to so 
label pity for Anna Karenina. The best hope (indeed, I think, the only hope) was 
to establish that some paradigm case of irrational emotion is irrational in virtue of 
having attribute X, and then argue that responses to fiction also have X Radford 
locates a property that emotional reactions to fiction share with some phobic 
responses, but fails to establish that this property accounts for the irrationality of 
phobias. 

The proposition that I have endeavoured to present with plausibility is that in 
certain circumstances—those corresponding roughly to our emotional encoun- 
ters with fictions—the mechanism underlying emotions is within our control. In 
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other circumstances, no doubt, emotions are outside our control, but fiction 
seems a model example of where we can, within rough limits, command them 
(indeed, it might well be argued that this is the whole point of our interest in 
fiction). If, when we have these emotions, it is the norms of instrumental 
practical rationality that hold sway, then all that remains to be shown is that there 
are circumstances in which a person can be justified in thinking that having such 
an emotion will be to her good. 

I will be brief with this premise, since my thoughts are not original, and, 
moreover, Radford appears to grant the claim. Not only, he says, do we not want 
to ‘dissipate’ our fiction-prompted feelings of fear, pity, and so on, but it is quite 
understandable, and even justifiable, that we should not. His father, Radford tells 
us, remained stoically unmoved by fiction, and thus was denied some of the 
‘greatest experiences’ a person can have. Elsewhere we are told that reading 
Anna Karenina is something from which we ‘derive enormous pleasure’ and ‘enor- 
mous instruction’ and that we see such works ‘quite properly, as the expression of 
what is most worthy, impressive and rare in human beings’.*! 

I lean towards the ‘cognitivist’ school of thought, which holds that a large part of 
the value of art lies in how it advances our understanding of ourselves and the world, 
as opposed to the pleasure that it brings.” I am inclined te think, further, that 
the having of emotions is frequently an important element in gaining proper 
understanding from the artwork. Consider the things we might learn from Anna 
Karenina—we stand to acquire all manner of truths, both obvious and subtle. For 
simplicity’s sake, let us stick with the crudely obvious lesson: that passion can be 
destructive. Tolstoy could just tell us, on the first page, ‘Passion can be destructive’, 
and save a lot of time and bother, but this would be inadequate. Its inadequacy would 
lie not merely in the fact that reading that one sentence is not so pleasurable as reading 
the whole novel, but in the fact that we would not learn the lesson. By immersing 
ourselves in the novel—emotions and all—we. undergo a limited version of living 
the narrative ourselves, thus gaining experience. Merely being told that a certain kind 
of relationship will end in disaster has little impact on me. Watching a close friend go 
through the whole drama brings it home rather more. Going through it all myself, 
experiencing the hope and the agony, will, if I am sensible, teach me not to do it all 
again in the future. The value of fiction often lies in its ability to give me life 
experience on the cheap. And having the appropriate emotions in response to the 
fiction is an important element of the process. 


% Radford (1989), p. 97. 

31 Radford (1982b), p. 532. 

32 This use of ‘cognitivism’ refers to a theory concerning the value of art, and is not to be confused 
with the cognitive theory of the emotions discussed earlier. For a defence of cognitivism, see G. 
Graham, ‘Learning from Art’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 35 (1995). I see no need for a unified 
theory of ‘the value of art’, so if cognitivism sometimes breaks down—concerning the value of 
music, say—so be it. 
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Susan Feagin presents a cogent theory of the value of tragedy, explaining the | 


pleasure we take in it as a ‘meta-response’.** Consider Tom, whose basic response to 
the woes of Oedipus is pity. Noting that he feels pity, he has a second (simultaneous) 
emotional response—one that takes the basic response as its object: he takes pleasure 
in the fact that he is the kind of person who feels pity for a person in Oedipus’ 
situation. Feagin writes: “This discovery, or reminder, is something which, quite 


justly, yields satisfaction. In a way it shows what we care for, and in showing us we | 
care for the welfare of human beings and that we deplore the immoral forces that | 


defeat them, it reminds us of our common humanity.’ She accounts for the pleasures 
of horror in a similar fashion.” Tom’s basic emotional response to the sight of a 
fictional monster is fear. There are various alternatives for the pleasure-bringing 
meta-response. Believing that fear is the appropriate response, he observes himself 


having that response and so feels satisfaction. He may take further pleasure in the fact | 


that he is able to take pleasure in something so basically fearful—it reveals him (to 
himself) to be ‘psychologically flexible’, to have the capacity to control, develop, and 
exercise abilities. Feagin thus accounts for the mechanism of gaining pleasure from 
fear, sadness, horror, and so on. It does not follow that Tom is aware how the 
mechanism works—all he believes is that he will probably gain pleasure, and, 
believing this, it is (ceferis paribus) rational for him to pursue the means to that 
pleasure. My argument is complete at this point, but I would add just one more layer 
to the picture. The value of B-grade horror movies as well as Sophoclean tragedies 
may lie in their power to instruct as much as in any hedonic pay-off. I doubt one 
learns much from the manifest content of such movies, but one may learn a lot about 
oneself, By exercising her capacities for fear and pity (etc.) at appropriate objects, a 
person learns about those capacities, she learns about and reinforces her natural 
sympathy, she finds out about situational subtleties and the responses they engender, 
she gains sensitivities, and she is (one might go ŝo far as to say) morally improved. 
Although it is surely false that such lofty ends are what most horror movie fans aim 
at, it would not be unreasonable for someone to frequent horror movies with such a 


purpose in mind. A theory that entails that such a person would be irrational in | 


purposely pursuing such highly valuable ends is an odd one indeed.” 


Richard Joyce, Department of Philosophy, University of Sheffield, Sheffield Sro 2TN, 
UK. Email: rj.,joyce@sheffield.ac.uk 


3 Susan L. Feagin, ‘The Pleasures of Tragedy’, American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 20 (1983). The 
idea that tragedy (and the realist novel) can educate the emotions has been developed by Martha 
Nussbaum: see The Fragility of Goodness (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1986); Love’s Knowledge 


(Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1990); Poetic Justice: The Literary Imagination and Public Life (Boston, MA: 


Beacon Press, 1996). 








* See Susan L. Feagin, ‘Monsters, Disgust, and Fascination’, Philosophical Studies, vol. 65 (1992), p. 83. 


35 I should like to thank Peter Lamarque and David Owens for very helpful comments on an earlier 
draft. 
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THE VIRTUE OF ENDLESSNESS 
Rudolf Arnheim 


Some works of art display an endlessness for which we should grant them a high 
aesthetic value. This quality is rare. More normally, good works distinguish 
themselves by the finality of their statement, which lifts them above the 
bumbling accidents of daily living. It is a quality of which many examples are 
found in Renaissance art. Take Raphael’s Madonna d@’Alba (National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, DC). In this painting the meeting of the Madonna and her child to 
receive the adoration of the infant Baptist is given as a timeless, changeless event. 
The action of the subject matter is represented visually by che precision of the 
composition. The two parallel profiles of mother and child are counterbalanced 
by the opposite direction of the other child’s profile. The diagonal of the three 
heads is paralleled by the woman’s leg and counterbalanced by her left arm. Thus 
the meaning of the picture’s theme, the Adoration, is reflected in its composition. 

A similar stillness of composition is found in works whose subject is not 
timeless but depicts ongoing events. In paintings by Vermeer music is being 
performed, milk is poured, a letter is being written or received. More significantly 
for this essay, one sees in several of Vermeer’s paintings a woman lifting her head 
and interrupting what she is doing for a questioning look beyond her domestic 
setting with her eyes drawn into an unlimited distance. This wondering search 
distinguishes Vermeer’s figures with a special intelligence. His astronomer 
explores his globe endlessly, and his geographer holds his compass as a mere tool 
while his eyes are carrying his mind to the beyond. 

Then there is the light, penetrating the windows as it supplies enlightenment 
from the remoteness of the sun. This is the most powerful connection of the 
human senses and cognition with the endlessness of natural space in both 
directions; it invigorates the recipients with the energy of outer space and makes 
them covet it from the indoors. In Rembrandt’s work there are examples of 
people looking out of the window. There is also the company of the night watch 
marching toward the light, or the Faustian scholar being hit by the splendour of 
the apparition. In another work (Scholar in Meditation, Louvre, Paris), Rembrandt 
has the meditation of a scholar paralleled visually by the unending movement of 
a winding staircase. 

And then there are the Rembrandt pictures in which a superhuman light orig- 
inates indoors. In the early The Risen Christ at Emmaus (Musée Jacquemart-André, 
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Paris) Christ is detached by darkness from his startled disciples, while a powerful | K 


light hits them from behind their lord. 


At this point I will briefly interrupt my dealing with paintings to let us | 


remember that the stylistic duality of endless and terminal form is not limited to 


the visual arts. It also holds true for other media, such as poetry. In his essays on | 


French literature, Marcel Muller speaks of ‘the dialectic of the open and the 
closed’.! He describes the history of the sonnet by saying that the fundamental 
difference between the sonnet of the nineteenth century and that of the 
Renaissance, the Baroque, and Classicism is that the later sonnet becomes 
centrifugal whereas the earlier was centripetal. The earlier sonnets convey a sense 


of perfect closure. During the Romantic period the sonnet conveys ‘a beginning, .' 


the threshold of another life, the evasion into space, the course of time in past and 
future, the infinite and the indefinite’. This takes us back to endlessness in vision. 


The endless stream of the power of light is experienced by us first of all not | 
indoors but outdoors. It is embodied in open space. When one looks from the rim | 


of the Grand Canyon, one is not struck just by the distance of the opposite border 
but even more by the incapacity of our sight to measure it. The immense hollow 
is not simply huge but exempt from our measurable realm of vision. Psychol- 
ogists have studied the perceptual base of this experience by experimenting with 


‘Ganzfeld’.? When faced with a borderless surface—now more perfectly | 
obtainable with the large, spherical projection screens—one feels lost in endless | 


space, in which objects float immeasurably and therefore beyond the world of 
defined locations, which create the space in which we can act. 








This is the business of the landscape painter. He starts off with the free breath ) 


of infinity. The road to and from the horizon is subdivided by a spatial melody of 


caesuras. The landscape displays patterns of configuration and varying density. It | 


shows the friendship and the hostility of nature and of the human habitation. The 


often dramatic interplay of forces experienced as one strikes along the path of | 


endlessness brings to mind the case of Vincent Van Gogh. His work begins quite 


traditionally. Like the medieval artists he makes the sun one of the actors on the | 
terrestrial scene. The sun dwells high up and far away. In his painting The Sower 


(Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam) he uses the distant power of the sun as contrast 
to the humble labourer in the foreground. 

This scenery changes, however, in Van Gogh’s last year of life when in the 
haunted view of his Wheatfield with Crows (Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam) the 
sun has vanished and the sky is narrowed by threatening black birds. The twisted 


path of the human is lost in the back and is attacked from both sides by the | 


onslaught of waves of grain. 


1 Marcel Muller, ‘La dialectique de l’ouvert et du fermé’, Michigan Romance Studies, nos. 1, 2 (1980); ! 


‘Satan contre Dieu’, Stanford French Review (Fall 1988). 


' 2 W, Metzger, ‘Optische Untersuchungen am Ganzfeld’, Psychologische Forschung, vol. 13 (1950), | 


pp. 6-29. 
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Confined to the interiors of the hospital, Van Gogh’s vision turns to a need of 
_ liberation. Now in his pictures he opens the enclosure of the dormitory to an 
endless perspective (e.g. Dormitory of the Hospital in Arles, Collection Oskar 
Reinhart, Winterthur). He also reflects his own state of mind in the equally 
haunted look on the portrait of his doctor Paul Gachet (Gallery Jeu de Paume, 
Paris). 

This brings me to the end of this essay. J have discussed examples of striving 
for endlessness in the work of various painters. A similar sensation is commonly 
found in the experiences of most human beings. But there are exceptions, and I 
will conclude with a famous instance. In his book The Future of an Illusion 
Sigmund Freud had dealt with religiosity. In doing so criticaliy he had neglected, 
as a friend observed, its primordial source, namely an ‘oceanic feeling’, a feeling 
of eternity, something unlimited, borderless. Freud reported on this observation 
in his subsequent book The Uneasiness in the Culture. He said that his friend’s 
utterance had given him ‘considerable difficulties’, and he noted: ‘As far as I am 
concerned, I cannot discover this “oceanic feeling” in myself.’ Endlessness had 
passed him by. 


Rudolf Arnheim, 1200 Earhart Road #537, Ann Arbor, MI 48105, USA. 
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ART AND VALUE 
George Dickie 


I 


THE FINAL, or at least my most recent, version of the institutional definition of 
‘work of art’ goes ‘A work of art in the classificatory sense is an artifact of a kind 
created to be presented to an artworld public.’! Some seem to think it is so easy to! 
see that this theory of art and its earlier incarnations are wrong that reasons do not 
have to be given for declaring so. 

Here are two recent examples of such declarations. In a review of a book on 
aesthetic value, the reviewer, Ben Tilghman, begins with the comment that the 
book’s author reminds us that ‘Our ordinary concept of art . . . is evaluative.’ 
Tilghman then goes on to say: 


i 
(i 


To call something a work of art is to suggest it is worth contemplation. Recent institu- 
tional and historical theories ignore this value component. The author [of the book 
under review, Tilghman says] is surely right about this. Traditional theories, e.g., 
representation, expression, and formalism, defined art in terms of sources of aesthetic 
value, but did not always explain why their defining features are valuable.? 


The last sentence in this quotation does not, of course, mean to suggest that 
Tilghman thinks that any of the traditional theories is correct, just that, unlike the 
institutional theory, at least they are in one way on the right track. Tilghman 
begins with the bold assertion that ‘Our ordinary concept of art . . . is evaluative’, 
which seems to imply that every work of art is positively valuable in some way. 
His next sentence, however, dramatically weakens the boldness of his initial claim 
by saying, ‘To call something a work of art is to suggest it is worth contemplation.’ 
I suspect he thinks that more than suggestion is involved and intends to say that 
‘To call something a work of art’ means ‘it is worth contemplation’, which is more 
in keeping with his original bold assertion. This particular writer also believes, I 
think, that not much more can be said about works of art by way of definition; 
` that is, he believes that ‘art’ cannot be defined. 


1 George Dickie, The Art Circle (New York: Haven, 1984, republished Evanston, IL: Chicago 
Spectrum Press, 1997), p. 80. 


2 B. Tilghman in a review of A. Goldman’s Aesthetic Value in Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol! 
$7 (Winter, 1999), p. 81 (my italics). j 
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In discussing the institutional theory in an encyclopaedia article, Sebastian 
Gardner makes his intent about the connection between the meaning of ‘work of 
art’ and evaluativeness unmistakably clear: 


... it is simply a mistake to separate the classificatory sense of art from the evaluative. 
Evaluation is just as integral to the concept of art as it is to moral concepts. We do 
not first classify objects as art, and then discover that they happen to be aesthetically 
rewarding: conceptually, there is only one move here.? 


Gardner boldly asserts the evaluative nature of the concept of art and goes on to 
say that the valuable nature is an aesthetic one. This second writer, however, 
unlike the first, is friendlier to the notion of a classificatory sense and, hence, to 
the notion of the definition of ‘art’. 

Both writers seem to believe what they claim to know with such assurance that 
they apparently feel that they can assert their claim without any argument or 
elaboration and then get on to the main task with which they are concerned. This 
makes it look as if the proponents of institutional and historical theories have 
overlooked something very basic and obvious. 

But what is it that these two writers supposedly know about the concept of art 
and the class of objects that it picks out? Tilghman claims to know that the 
concept of art is evaluative and, I think, that the members of the class of works of 
art are all worthy of contemplation. Since ‘contemplation’ is typically used in 
artistic contexts in connection with aesthetic qualities, I assume that Tilghman 
also wants to claim that the concept of art’s evaluative content is aesthetic. 
Tilghman, I believe, also thinks that it is not possible to define ‘art’. Gardner 
claims that there is a classificatory sense of art but that there is an evaluative 
element that cannot be separated from it. I take this to mean that he thinks there 
is a unitary sense of art that is both classificatory and evaluative and which is 
definable. He also explicitly claims that the evaluative element is aesthetic. 

Let us first get clear about evaluation. The scale of evaluation runs from 
excellent to almost worthless: excellent is at the high end of the scale, with good 
next to it, with fair below good, with mediocre around the middle of the scale, 
bad below that, and with the almost valueless near the bottom. I say ‘almost 
valueless’ here because I think even the worst art will have at least a tiny bit of 
value. At the bottom of each evaluation range on the scale is a threshold such that 
if an object’s value exceeds that threshold, it belongs on the evaluation range 
above—excellent, good, and so on. I have in mind something like the scheme I 
remember being worked out in Urmson’s article, ‘On Grading’.* 

What level of value do the two writers have in mind when they speak of an 


3S. Gardner, ‘Aesthetics’, in N. Bunnin and E. Tsui-James (eds), The Blackwell Companion to 
Philosophy (Oxford: Blackwell, 1996), p. 236. 


4 J. O. Urmson, ‘On Grading’, Mind, vol. 59 (1950), pp. 145-169. 
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evaluative sense of art or the value component of art? One speaks of ‘worth 
contemplation’ and the other of ‘aesthetically rewarding’, each of which suggests 
to me a high-end value rather than a lower-end value on the scale I described 
above. Thus, I take it that when the second writer speaks of the concept of art 
being evaluative and of art being aesthetically rewarding and the first writer 
speaks of the value component of art and of art being worth contemplation, that 
they mean that something must exceed the goodness threshold on the evaluation 
scale to be art—that is, for them, ‘evaluative’ and ‘value component’ are ways of 
specifying ‘aesthetically good’. In any event, my taking the Tilghman’s ‘worth 
contemplation’ and Gardner’s ‘aesthetically rewarding’ as meaning ‘aesthetically 
good’ makes their theses specific enough to be discussed. If neither writer regards 
being aesthetically good as a necessary condition of art, the question of whether it 


does remains an option raised by their remarks. I realize that there is a range of ` 


possible evaluative theories in which the value component that it is maintained to 
be necessary for art is of a lesser degree of aesthetic value than being aesthetically 
good, but I am not discussing these theories. 

Before continuing, I should perhaps ask what I have done to show that there is 
a classificatory sense of art to be defined that is evaluatively neutral? Perhaps not 
much, I have to admit, but there is an explanation and one argument. The explan- 
ation is that in 1967 I was led into my view by being a commentator on a paper by 
Morris Weitz. Weitz distinguished between an evaluative and a descriptive sense 
of ‘art’, and I just took over his distinction and used it. This just shows that 
commentators use whatever handles are available to them. 

The argument I have given is that the theory of art has to allow for a way of 
talking about mediocre and bad art because people sometimes talk this way about 
some art. This way of talking pictures the class of works of art as containing 
excellent art, good art, mediocre art, and bad art, and it pictures the concept of art, 


whatever else it might allow, as allowing that art can be excellent, good, mediocre, , 


and bad. 
Collingwood had an answer sixty years ago to this kind of move, namely that 
what we call ‘bad art’ and ‘mediocre art’ are things that people tried to make into 


art but failed to. Collingwood went on to say that in talking about art what he was | 





talking about is ‘art proper’ and not ‘art falsely so called’. By ‘art falsely so called’ : 


he means what he calls ‘craft’ products and apparently has in mind such things as 
the plays of Shakespeare and other items he calls ‘amusement art’ and ‘magic art’. 
(Note that on Collingwood’s view amusement art and magic art are not art but 
are art falsely so called.) By the way, I do not think Collingwood wants to claim 


that the works of Shakespeare are bad or mediocre craft, and, I should also note, | 


that in some places in his book he does not view Shakespeare so harshly. 


I am not trying to saddle my two writers with all of Collingwood’s theory, just | 
the part about art as art being good. Also, their claim differs from Collingwood’s ; 
because they claim to be talking about ‘our ordinary concept of art’ and not about : 
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anything like Collingwood’s highly processed and refined pkilosophical notion of 
‘art proper’. So, there is an answer to my argument, and it is that what is called 
‘bad art’ and ‘mediocre art’ are just not art—art as such is good, and this is what I 
take the two writers to be asserting. It is supposedly not enough to claim that some 
art is good—their claim is that the concept of art is evaluative and evaluative to the 
degree that all art is good, presumably aesthetically so. For example, I suppose 
that the two writers I have quoted would support the following kind of state- 
ments, if not these actual statements: ‘Cézanne’s painting, The Basket of Apples, is 
a work of art, but Frith’s painting, Paddington Station, is not? and ‘Cézanne’s later 
paintings are works of art but his early paintings are not.’ 


II 


As noted, Tilghman thinks that the concept of art is evaluative, but does not think 
that ‘art’ is definable, that is, that a theory of art is possible. I shall not take up the 
undefinable challenge here and shall for the most part focus on Gardner’s view 
that the concept of art is both evaluative and classificatory, and, consequently, that 
‘art’ is definable. 

Assume for the moment with Gardner that the evaluative and the classificatory 
are inseparable in the concept of art, and that consequently every work of art is 
good and that the goodness is aesthetic goodness. What would this mean? One 
thing it would mean is that the class of works of art is a subset of the class of 
aesthetically good things that includes other things besides works of art such as 
the Grand Canyon, a 1950 MG convertible, and other aesthetically pleasing 
things that are not works of art. One can then distinguish the subclass of the 
aesthetically good things that are works of art from those aesthetically good things 
that are not art within the larger class, that is, devise a way of classifying works of 
art within the larger class of aesthetically good things. For even if the classificatory 
and the evaluative are inseparable, they are still distinguishable. But now, how are 
works of art to be distinguished? Some works of art are representational, so 
perhaps art'is to be distinguished from the other aesthetically pleasing things by 
being representational. But there are well-known counterexamples to that, so 
we must move on. Perhaps all the aesthetically good things that are art are 
expressions of emotion. Again, there are well-known counterexamples. Perhaps 
the members of the subclass of works of art are just too diverse to have anything 
other than overlapping similarities, but then the boundary of the class of works of 
art becomes so permeable that all sort of things get sucked into the class by their 
likeness-relation to things that are already artworks. To stop the haemorrhaging 
of things into the class of works of art, an institutional theory could offer the 
definition ‘A work of art in the classificatory sense is an aesthetically good thing 
that is an artefact of a kind created to be presented to an artworld public.’ 
Alternatively, since some may object to an institutional approach, an evaluative, 
non-institutional definition schema of the following kind could be offered: ‘A 
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work of art in the classificatory sense is an aesthetically good thing that is. . .’, 
leaving it up to the objectors to fill in the blank space in some non-institutional 
way they desire. We would now have an institutional conception of art and a 
non-instituional schema of a concept of art in both of which the evaluative is not 
separated from, but is distinguishable from, the classificatory. So both kinds of 
theory could be fitted to an evaluative concept of art by setting the classificatory 
within the larger evaluative class. 

Of course neither of the newly imagined theories would provide a way of 
speaking of ‘mediocre art’ or ‘bad art,’ but we could speak of things that we might 
have called ‘mediocre art’ and ‘bad art’ as things that persons had tried to make art 
but had failed to do so because the things had failed to exceed the threshold of 
being aesthetically good. What could we call these failures? Works of failed art’ 
will not do because that would suggest that these things are a kind of art. ‘Works 
of non-art’ would not do because it would be too inclusive—including all those 
things that are less than aesthetically good that no one has even tried to make art. 
I suppose that we would have to make up a term to pick out just those things that 
people have tried to make into art but have failed to—perhaps ‘works of 
art-falsely-so-called’, with the words ‘art’, ‘falsely’, ‘so’, and ‘called’, connected 
together by hyphens to make clear that the first word in the phrase does not 
designate works of art. The above evaluative and institutional definition of ‘work 
of art’ can now have a companion evaluative and institutional definition of ‘work 
of art-falsely-so-called’. ‘A work of art-falsely-so-called in the classificatory sense 
is a less than aesthetically good thing (perhaps even of zero aesthetic goodness), that is, an 
artefact of a kind created to be presented to an artworld public.’ Alternatively, we 
could have a companion evaluative and non-institutional definition schema ‘A 
work of art-falsely-so-called in the classificatory sense is a less than aesthetically good 
thing (perhaps even of zero aesthetic goodness) that is . . .’ 

Collingwood and those who agree with him might question why philosophers 
of art should concern themselves with theorizing about works of art-falsely- 
so-called other than to note that they are not art. But these works are failures 
produced in an attempt to produce art, and I would suppose that philosophers of 
art should be just as interested in artistic failure as moral philosophers are in 
moral failure. More generally, philosophers would be interested in works of 
art-falsely-so-called because they are human artefacts of an important human 
activity. Now that I think of it, Collingwood has quite a bit to say about art- 
falsely-so-called. 

With the newly imagined definitions of ‘work of art’ and ‘work of art-falsely- 
so-called’, we now have two new alternative ways of speaking of both art and 
what we might have called ‘mediocre art’ and ‘bad art’. Both of these new ways 
present certain problems. Neither of the two new ways of speaking of works of 
art-falsely-so-called distinguishes between what we might have called ‘mediocre 
art and ‘bad art’, so with either scheme we lose some linguistic flexibility. There 
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is also the slight awkwardness that neither of the new ways of speaking of works 
of art provides a way of speaking of ‘good art’ without redundancy. There is a 
second awkwardness for both of the new ways of speaking, which is that when 
the expression ‘work of art’ is actually used as an evaluative term it always or most 
frequently means ‘of the greatest possible value’-—the excellent, the magnificent, 
or the like. Finally, there is another kind of problem in that ‘work of art’ in its 
actual use as an evaluative term is not limited simply to aesthetic character, but I 
will not pursue the question of the value of non-aesthetic elements in art here. 

We now have two kinds of institutional definition, each of which presupposes 
the same underlying institutional practice, namely the practice of making artefacts 
of a kind that are created to be presented to an artworld public. It is worth noting 
that every theory of art is a description of a practice for producing art. Accord- 
ing to my institutional theory, the practice produces works of art. According to 
the newly imagined institutional theory, the same institutional practice can have 
two different outcomes: (i) the creation of things that succeed in being aesthetic- 
ally good and are, therefore, art and (ii) the creation of things that fail to be 
aesthetically good and, therefore, fail to be art. The alternative non-institutional, 
evaluative definition schema also implies a practice of an unspecified sort with the 
two different outcomes. 

Focusing on the two newly imagined evaluative theories, it can be noted that 
the products of the practice of both the institutional and the non-institutional 
varieties—namely works of art and work of art-falsely-so-called—may be very 
different. Sometimes the product of a practice will be a work of art that is a 
masterpiece and sometimes the product will be a work of art-falsely-so-called that 
is awful. On the other hand, sometimes the products will be just noticeably 
different—for example, a pair of works in which one is a good work of art and 
another that is just noticeably less aesthetically valuable and fails to be 
aesthetically good and is, therefore, not art. Whatever the outcome of either 
practice, each always has the same goal: to produce, to speak redundantly, 
aesthetically good works of art. But in pursuing this goal, as with any goal, it is 
known that there will always be failures that fall short, namely works of 
art-falsely-so-called. It strikes me that the kind of pair of objects last cited 
presents a problem for the two newly imagined ways of speaking in that there 
could be two works that are almost identical in every respect except that one is 
aesthetically just noticeably better than the other and the aesthetically just- 
noticeably-better one is said to be a work of art and the other not. It seems odd to 
place two objects that are so similar into radically different categories, and this 
appears to be another mark against the two newly imagined evaluative theories. 

It has been suggested that this last argument, which criticizes the two 
evaluative theories for sorting two very similar objects into radically different 
categories, might be mistakenly thought to count against an argument of Danto’s 
that is foundational to both Danto’s theory and my institutional theory, namely 
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the visually-indistinguishable-objects argument, which sorts visually indistin- 
guishable objects into radically different categories. But Danto’s argument sorts 
things in a very different way from the way in which the two theories do. Danto’s 
argument sorts two visually indistinguishable objects into the radically different 
categories of art and non-art because the two objects are embedded in two 
radically different contexts. My argument against the two evaluative theories is 
that they sort two very similar objects into the radically different categories of art 
and non-art despite the fact that the two objects are embedded in the same kind 
of context. 

For purposes of the argument, I began with the assumption that the concept of 
art necessarily involves ‘the aesthetically good. With this assumption in mind, I 
imagined an alternative history for the philosophy of art, ending with newly 
imagined institutional definitions of ‘work of art’ and ‘work of art-falsely- 
so-called’, plus an account of the practice that would generate the objects that 
constitute the two distinct classes of art and art-falsely-so-called. Additionally, I 
imagined an alternative non-institutional schema for defining the same two 
terms, plus an unspecified practice for generating works of art and works of 
art-falsely-so-called. And, of course, we already had before us my institutional 
theory of art that envisages a practice that generates the class of objects denoted 
by the term ‘work of-art’ with no class of art-falsely-so-called. 

The two newly imagined practices would, of course, also each generate a class of 
objects that consists of the conjunction of its works of art and its works of 
art-falsely-so-called. The characterization of this larger joint class of art and 
art-falsely-so-called, it should be noted, could not have an evaluative component of 
significance because some of its objects can be aesthetically worthless or almost so. I 
do not have a term for this joint class of objects. The institutional theory of art used 
the term ‘work of art’ for the members of this broad class, but the newly imagined 
institutional theory or the non-institutional theory I am now imagining would have 
to invent a new term for the members of this larger class, since they have both used 
‘work of art’ for one of the subclasses of the larger class. Since the expressions ‘works 
of art’ and ‘work of art-falsely-so-called’ have the word ‘works’ in common, and 
because in both cases an attempt would have been made to create art, perhaps the 
term ‘a-work’ can be use for this larger class. Thus, an a-work in the classificatory 
sense is an artefact of a kind created to be presented to an artworld public. The 
extensions of my institutional theory’s term ‘work of art’ and the newly imagined 
institutional theory term ‘a-work’ is identical. The newly imagined non-institutional 
theory’s definition of ‘a-work’ also has the same extension as the other two theories. 
Thus, all three theories in one way or another deal with the same range of objects, 
although they sort them into subsets differently. 


5 A point raised by Peter Lamarque during the discussion period of an earlier version of this paper 
when it was presented at the British Society for Aesthetics meeting. 
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We now have three ways to talk about art: my institutional way; a newly imagined 
institutional way that is evaluative; and a newly imagined evaluative, non-institu- 
tional way. Presumably Gardner would endorse the newly imagined institutional 
theory or the newly imagined non-institutional theory sketch. Each of the three 
ways refers to exactly the same set of objects. Which of the three, if any, is the 
preferable way of talking? That is, which, if any, embodies our ordinary concept 
of art? The four problems of the new ways of speaking noted above suggest that 
the old institutional way is preferable, but does the old theory exemplify our 
ordinary concept of art? 

First, we need to know what the contents of our ordinary concept of art are, 
since the definition that embodies them would presumably be the preferable one. 
In the beginning, Plato tried to give our world structure by claiming that our 
concepts derive from an intelligible world of Forms, which supposedly enabled 
us to see the contents of our concepts and their satisfyingly sharp edges. He must 
have thought of art—that defective and imitative thing—as having no Intelligible 
Form, just as he thought mud did not. In any event, we seem to have given up on 
the Platonic approach for specifying concepts, but what have we replaced it with? 
What do the two writers quoted above look to, that enabies them to see that 
historical theories and the institutional theory are confused in trying to define a 
non-evaluative, classificatory sense of ‘art’? Other than claiming that they do not 
square with ‘our ordinary concept of art’, they do not say. The only thing that I 
have previously concluded that could justify preferring my old view as the 
embodiment of the ordinary concept of art to either of the newly imagined ones 
is the argument, already mentioned, that the old way provides a way of speaking 
of mediocre and bad art and that people do in fact speak this way. And now in the 
course of this paper, I have also noted that people speak of good art, as of course 
they do, and that both of the newly imagined views make speaking in this way 
sound a bit peculiar because it makes the phrase redundant. In this paper, I have 
also contended that in actual evaluative usage ‘work of art’ always or frequently 
means ‘of the highest value’. All of these remarks are appeals to usage. Finally, I 
have also noted that the newly imagined theories place things that are in the same 
context and that are aesthetically very similar in radically different categories, and 
that seems odd. 

So now the main issue is how usage is a justification for philosophical theories 
claiming to embody ordinary concepts. First, one needs to ask ‘Whose usage is 
being appealed to?’ Philosophers, who spend most of their cime talking at high 
levels of generality, tend in their usage to go on about such things as knowledge, 
belief, and perception, about universals and particulars, and also about art and 
works of art, with the occasional mention of a specific painting or poem. But 
since it is philosophers who appeal to usage to guide themselves in their highly 
general conclusions, it is presumably not their own highly specialized discourse 
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that they are appealing to but rather to the less self-conscious discourse of 
non-philosophers whose usage would presumably depend on and thereby exhibit 
ordinary concepts. 

Generally, when non-philosophers speak in connection with art, the actual 
phrases used tend not to contain the word ‘art’ or ‘work of art’ but rather more 
specific terms such as ‘painting’ and ‘poetry’, for the simple reason that the 
non-philosophers who talk about works of art tend to be either critics who are 
specialized in a specific domain of art or people who have a particular interest in 
visual art, music, drama, or some other specific kind of art. A drama critic will, for 
example, confine his remarks almost entirely to talk that describes, interprets, and 
evaluates plays. On the occasions when nonophilosophers use the expressions 
‘art’ or ‘work of art’, they tend to utter them in a reverential tone of voice that is 
clearly evaluative and which indicates not the simply good but something of the 
greatest possible worth. When, for example, a drama critic calls a play a work of art, 
it is clearly to single it out for the highest praise and to mark it off from the more 
typical fare with which he or she deals. So, the usage of critics and people 
interested in a specific kind of art suggests two different but related conceptions of 
works of art: a work-a-day conception that picks out paintings, poems, plays, and 
the like that they are focused on and concerned with as critics, museum-goers, 
spectators, or readers; and another, related conception, the use of which is aimed 
at picking out a small group of works of the very greatest value from among the 
more numerous everyday works. 

I say these usages suggest two different conceptions, but the issue is not settled 
by usage because the different contexts of words, situations, and ways of speaking 
in which a particular term can be used can make a term mean almost anything. So, 
something in addition to usage is required to explain the stable meaning or 
meanings that words actually have—the stable meaning or meanings that in part 
are entombed in dictionaries and that provide the bases that enable us to mean so 
many different things. We know words have these stable meanings, but how is it 
that they have them and how do we come to know them? Plato claimed that 
words have meaning in virtue of ethereal Forms in which their objects participate 
and which we can come to know by means of dialectical insight. Others claim, 
more plausibly, that words have meanings in virtue of more earthly forms— 
forms of life—and that we come to know these meanings and the core usages that 
exemplify these meanings by developing within, inhabiting, and participating in 
these forms of life. 

I shall skip over a discussion of the form of life that gives meanings to language 
in general and take it as a given, leaving the discussion of language in’general to 
more highly paid philosophers. Cultural forms or practices have grown up on top 
of the foundation of language in general and produce, fine-tune, and stabilize 
many of the meanings of the terms that are involved within these practices. 

Our lives are immersed in practices that direct them into a great variety of 
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channels. There are formal practices of social organization such as government, 
the military, the legal system, and the like. These practices produce and modify 
meanings in an overt and explicit manner with edicts, votes, judicial decisions, 
and the like, and these are imposed on the members within the group organized 
by the practice. There are formal practices of an intellectual sort in which 
meanings are produced and modified by stipulation, and these meanings are then 
accepted in a more voluntary way. Despite the occasional manifesto, art as an 
activity is, by comparison with the just-mentioned practices, an informal one. Or, 
more accurately, the arts consist of a number of widely diverse informal practices. 

Informal practices, like formal practices guide, interact with, change, and 
stabilize the meanings in the language that accompanies them. Consider the 
practice of the art of painting. Many object/word pairs, that is, objects and the 
words that designate them, are imported into the art practice with their meaning 
relations intact—the pairs pencil and the word ‘pencil’, chalk and the word 
‘chalk’, and brush and the word ‘brush’ are, I think, examples of such pairs. Other 
object/word pairs and the concepts that relate them together are shaped a bit by 
the practice, for example, canvas and the word ‘canvas’. In the wider world 
‘canvas’ designates a particular kind of stiff cloth, but within the world of painting 
it comes to mean that particular kind of cloth cut to shape and size to receive 
paint. The word ‘sitter’ in the world of painting contracts in one way and expands 
in another to come to mean ‘a person posing for a portrait’. Thus, as with any 
practice, language and concepts are created or tailored to fit in with the activity. 

No doubt ‘art’ and ‘work of art’—the words of the greatest generality associ- 
ated with the specific practices under discussion—were derived from or tailored 
by their home practices. For example, if the word ‘art’ in the wider world at one 
time applied simply to the production of an artefact, then the development of the 
practices of painting, sculpture, and the like shaped the content of the concept of 
art by adding conceptual content and narrowing the class oz objects to which the 
word ‘art’ applies within the discourse of these new activities. If ‘art’ and ‘artefact’ 
were at one time synonyms, artistic practices seem by now to have appropriated 
the word ‘art’ to such an extend that it seldom appears with its old, broader 
meaning. So, in this way, art practices could have shaped and narrowed the 
meaning of ‘art’ and ‘work of art’. 

Every theory of art is an attempt to give some further depiction of what is going 
on in the production of art over and above the actual practices that everyone 
would agree about. At this point, I shall distinguish between a practice that is 
envisaged by a theory of art that purports to describe what is universally the case 
when a work of art is produced, and a practice that everyone would agree is 
typically, although not necessarily, involved when a particular kind of work of art 
is produced. An example of the first kind of practice would be that of expression 
of emotion, which the expression theory of art claims to be a universal feature 
of making art. Each theory of art would have its own theory-of-art practice. An 
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example of the second kind of practice would be that of crafting (painting) a 
design or representation, which everyone would agree is typically, though not 
always, involved in making a visual work of art. Each domain of art would have 
such a typical underlying practice. 

Do the theory-of-art practices of the traditional theories of art have any bearing 
on the question of whether art is an evaluative concept? If art were made by 
imitating, then succeeding in producing a representation would produce a work 
of art, and failing to make a representation would not produce a work of art; thus, 
making art would be a kind of success, which would be a value, and therefore if 
the imitation theory were true, the evaluative would be part of the concept of art. 
The same would be true if art were made by expressing emotion, which, as 
Collingwood noted, may succeed or fail. 

There are two problems here. First, almost no one today believes the imitation 
or the expression theories to be correct. Second, and just as important, the value 
produced by success in representation or expression of emotion could not 
guarantee a good work of art, only a work with a value of some indeterminate 
degree or other. So, the evaluative element that would be guaranteed by the truth 
of the imitation theory or the expression theory is not as potent as the 
aesthetically good that I am attributing to our two writers. In the cases of more 
recent institutional and historical theories of art, the activities alleged to be at 
work in the making of art are more a matter of procedure and/or intention and 
not subject to the kind of success and failure that the practices envisaged by the 
imitation and expression theories are. Successfully carrying out a procedure of the 
kind envisioned by the institutional theory or fulfilling an intention does not 
guarantee that the outcome is good in any degree. If functions such as imitation 
or expression of emotion were central and determining notions in the making of 
art, then success in fulfilling the function might guarantee some degree of value, 
and the concept of art would be evaluative in some non-specific degree. If the 
procedure of the kind envisioned by the institutional theory or an intention of the 
kind envisioned by the historical theories were central and determining notions 
in the making of art, then the evaluative content in the concept of art as such 
would be zero. If the practice that creates art were an institutional one, then the 
concept of art would not be evaluational. 

So, the way in which theories envisage the nature of the practice that produces 
art has a bearing on whether art itself would be valuable. The practices of the 
traditional theories might ensure value, but such success value would not be 
sufficient to ensure being good. There is the further problem that there is no reason 
to think that success value would be aesthetic value. So, the practices of the 
traditional theories of art, which no one thinks correct anyway, could not ensure 
that a work of art is aesthetically good. And institutional or historical practice 
would not even suggest any degree of value of any kind. Given the unacceptability 
of the traditional theories and the nature of the more recent theories, it does not 
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look as if a practice envisaged by a theory of art can inject being evaluatively good 
into the ordinary concept of art. 

If, nevertheless, one conceives of the concept of art as evaluative to the point of 
being aesthetically good, those already-cited problems arise. These problems, 
together with the facts that the most recent theories do not guarantee any value 
and that traditional theories, although they might guarantee a bit of value, are not 
plausible, incline me to believe that the concept of art is not evaluative. 

Forgetting for the moment theory-of-art practices, let us consider an actual 
underlying practice that everyone agrees is typically involved in the production of 
a work of art, for example, the crafting that was involved in the production of 
Cézanne’s The Basket of Apples. Does this practice throw any light on whether art 
has to be aesthetically good? The Basket of Apples is by common agreement at least 
aesthetically good, so Cézanne’s use of his practice produced an aethetically good 
thing. Does that make being aesthetically good a necessary feature of art? The 
same underlying practice also produced Cézanne’s early works and and produced 
Frith’s Paddington Station, which Clive Bell, for one, thought was not aesthetically 
good. So, the underlying practice, which everyone agrees about, does not support 
the view that being aesthetically good is a necessary condition of art. It is, of 
course, a possibility that the practice envisaged by the correct theory of art that 
rides atop the underlying practice will ensure the necessity of art’s being 
aesthetically good. But such a theory is not yet on the scene. 

After substantially finishing this paper, I discovered company in a passing 
remark in a forthcoming article by Arthur Danto. He writes of the view that art 
as such is good: 


Any term can be normativized in this way, as when pointing to a certain handsaw we 
say ‘That’s what I call a handsaw’, meaning that the tool ranks high under the relevant 
norms. But it would seem queer for objects which rank low under those norms to be 
exiled from the domain of handsaws, and in general normativization must drop out 
of the concept, leaving a descriptive residue. It is with reference to this residue that 
works of art were tacitly held to be recognizable among and distinguishable from 
other things. 


It is the residue of which Danto speaks that I have always been seeking in the 
various forms of the institutional theory I have set forth. And, as has been shown 
here, even when the evaluative is mixed together with the classificatory in the two 
newly imagined definitions I supplied, the descriptive or classificatory residue can 
still be discerned. 


6 Arthur Danto, ‘Art and Meaning’, in Noël Carroll (ed.), Theories of Art Teday (Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, forthcoming). 
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Finally, does there remain anything else to be said in answer to the two writers’ 
contention that the institutional theory ignores the value component of art? 
Philosophers are almost never completely wrong in their claims, and I am not 
claiming that the two writers are exceptions. I have taken them to be claiming that 
our ordinary concept of art contains a highly positive evaluative element such that 
all works of art are necessarily good. For them, the concept of art has what may be 
called a high evaluative content. The two writers are apparently following an 
intuition that resembles one of Richard Wollheim’s intuitions about art, namely, 
that ‘there is an interesting connection between being a work of art and being a 
good work of art’.? But our two writers’ view is inconsistent with another of 
Wollheim’s intuitions in which he envisions that ‘a man may reasonably feel 
some contentment that his life passes in making works of art even though he 
recognizes that his art is not good’.® If Wollheim is right and there could be a 
lifetime production of works of art, not one of which is good, then the interesting 
relation between being a work of art and being a good work of art must be a 
looser relation than I have taken the view of our two writers to be. In addition to 
being at odds with Wollheim’s two intuitions taken together as a set, the two 
writers’ stronger view results in several problems of usage. Is there a more 
painless way to preserve an interesting relation between art and evaluation? 

I think a promising way in which being a work of art and being a good work of 
art could be related is of the following sort: a work of art is not necessarily valuable 
in any particular degree but is the kind of thing that is subject to evaluation. This 
is not a trivial consideration because not everything is subject to evaluation. For 
example, in the moral domain, a person’s killing another person is usually subject 
to moral evaluation, but the killing of its prey by a non-human predator (say, a 
shark) is not subject to moral evaluation. In some cases, the consequence of such 
a non-human predator’s action may be judged to be bad, and we may even 
destroy the predator, but we do not hold its action to be a morally bad action and 
hence do not blame the non-human predator. 

In pursuing the view that art is a kind of thing that is subject of evaluation, I 
would want to go beyond the position I am attributing to our two writers and say 
that aesthetic character is only one of the aspects of art that is subject to 
evaluation. I can reformulate the institutional definition of ‘art’ in the following 
way to accommodate the evaluative element: a work of art in the classificatory 
sense is an evaluable artefact of a kind created to be presented to an artworld 
public. This definition of ‘art’ incorporates evaluativeness in a way that does not 
guarantee any degree of value but leaves art open to the full range of evaluative 
assessment. This reformulation does not, I believe, really add anything new 


7 Richard Wollheim, ‘The Institutional Theory of Art’, in Art and its Objects, 2nd edn (1980), p. 163. 
8 Ibid., p. 164. 
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because everyone has always regarded works of art—however they are to be 
defined—as evaluable; the definition just makes it explicit. I note in passing that 
the injection of evaluability into the equation harks back to my use of ‘candidate 
for appreciation’ in the earlier incarnations of the institutional theory, although 
the two notions are not identical. By the way, this reformulated definition is more 
in keeping with Gardner’s contention that ‘Evaluation is just as integral to the 
concept of art as it is to moral concepts.’ He is right, but he fails to note that 
moral concepts run the full range from morally bad to morally excellent, so that 
the actions and outcomes that fall within the moral domain are not all at the plus 
end of the scale. 

The reformulated definition allows us to speak of good, tad, and mediocre art 
without any problem or awkwardness. ‘Work of art’ as an evaluative term of very 
high degree is no problem either. And no pairs of works of very similar aesthetic 
worth end up being treated very differently. Finally, of course, the strategy of 
inserting the notion of evaluability is also available to the newly imagined, non- 
institutional definitional schema and perhaps to other theories as well.’ 


George Dickie, 5901 N. Sheridan Road, Apt. 9A, Chicago, IL 60660, USA. Email: 
GTDickie@aol.com 


? This paper was read at the September 1999 meeting of the British Society of Aesthetics at St 
Edmund Hall, Oxford. I would like to thank Suzanne Cunningham, Robert Yanal, and Noël 
Carroll for reading earlier drafts of this paper and making many useful comments. 
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THE INSTITUTIONAL THEORY: 
A PROTEAN CREATURE 


Derek Matravers 


IN 1987 Jerrold Levinson wrote, in a review of George Dickie’s The Art Circle, that in 
reading it he felt ‘caught in a kind of aesthetic time-warp’.' I had the same feeling, and 
indeed have the same feeling when I read papers published since on Dickie’s theory. 
A recent criticism in this journal by Oswald Hanfling is a case in point? To be fair, 
Hanfling explicit states that he is discussing the 1974 version of the theory rather than 
Dickie’s current views. However, this weakens the paper as a contribution to the 
current debate. Dickie no longer advocates the 1974 theory, as opposed to the 1984. 
version. Hanfling also directs most of his argument against the second disjunct of that 
definition, largely ignoring the first (which Dickie has since claimed is what actually 
does the work).? Furthermore, following recent work on the theory by others, 
Dickie’s theory has become a more protean creature than Hanfling (and others) 
suppose. Criticisms are rarely decisive; what works against one version of the theory 
is ineffective against another. In this paper I will argue that the theory as standardly 
conceived can be broken down into two logically independent parts. Once this is 
done, the objections current in the literature are not decisive. I will then attempt to 
evaluate what I take to be the improved version. 

Although I shall say a little about what Dickie himself might have intended, my 
target is the same as that of Hanfling: namely the theory itself rather than the 
work of any individual. Furthermore, as the concerns I have are at a higher level 
of abstraction than those that distinguish Dickie’s earlier and later theories, I shall 
draw on either as appropriate. 

Here are Dickie’s two definitions. 


A work of art in the classificatory sense is (1) an artefact (2) a set of aspects of which 
has had conferred upon it the status of candidate for appreciation by some person or 
persons acting on behalf of a certain social institution (the artworld).* 


1 J. Levinson, review of Dickie, The Art Circle (1984), in Philosophical Review, vol. XCVI (1987), pp. 
141-146, at p. 141. 

2 O. Hanfling, ‘The Institutional Theory: A Candidate for Appreciation?’, British Journal of Aesthetics, 
vol. 39 (1999), pp. 189-194. 

3 G. Dickie, The Art Circle: A Theory of Art (New York: Haven, 1984), p. 12. 

4 G. Dickie, Art and the Aesthetic: An Institutional Analysis (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 1974), P- 34. 
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A work of art is an artefact of a kind created to be presented to an artworld public.® 


The second definition has attached four other definitions, of artist, public, 
artworld, and artworld system. However, as I have said, the concerns I have are 
more abstract than detailed examination of these definitions would warrant. 


STRONG PROCEDURALISM 


The first version of the theory (which I will call ‘strong proceduralism’) is, to 
judge from the literature, the usual target for refutation. This is the claim that the 
institutional theory is an account of all there is to being a work of art. That is, all 
there is to being a work of art is to be an artefact of a kind created to be presented 
to an artworld public. It is easy to see that one might have doubts about the 
necessity and sufficiency of this definition. We can imagine objects created in 
isolation without the intention that they should be presented to anyone, which 
we would still intuitively classify as art. We can imagine some worthless artefact 
of a kind created to be presented to an artworld public that we would not intui- 
tively classify as art. Dickie has attempted to meet these objections, particularly in 
The Art Circle. The question of whether he does or not need not detain us here. 

Strong proceduralism has notoriously been subject to an apparently decisive 
dilemma by Richard Wollheim. Either the person or persons acting on behalf of 
the artworld have good reasons for selecting the object they do, or they do not. If 
they do have good reasons, ‘we might find that we had the materials out of which, 
without further assistance, a definition of art could be formed’.® If they do not 
have good reasons, ‘the importance of the status is placed in serious doubt.” 
Dickie eventually replied to Wollheim only recently, pointing out the flaws in the 
argument. The principal rebuttal is that Wollheim’s ‘good reasons’ could never be 
sufficient for something being art, as ‘these corresponding characteristics can be 
satisfied and realised by the production of non-art’.* For example, if it were 
sufficient for something to be a work of art that it be an artefact and exhibit a high 
degree of aesthetic quality, then that would make any Ducati motorbike a work of 
art. Dickie’s point is that something extra is needed: namely some kind of 
institutional recognition. 

This part of Dickie’s reply certainly shows that his definition is necessary, but 
not that it sufficient. If his definition had been intended only to provide a 
necessary condition for an object to be a work of art it would have been less 
controversial. I shall discuss the further points of Dickie’s reply below. The basic 


5 Dickie, The Art Circle, p. 80. 

é R. Wollheim, ‘The Institutional Theory of Art’, in Art and its Objects, 2nd edn (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge U.P., 1980), pp. 157-166, at p. 160. 

7 Ibid., p. 164. 

G. Dickie, Wollheim’s Dilemma’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 38 (1998), pp. 127-135, at p. 131. 
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problem with strong proceduralism, which I think Wollheim’s dilemma brings 
out, is that it entails that an object may become a work of art for no other reason 
than that it is artefact of a kind created to be presented to an artworld public. This 
is something that Wollheim, and a number of other critics, have simply found 
unacceptable. 


WEAK PROCEDURALISM 


Strong proceduralism claims that there is no reason, other than being 
appropriately presented to the artworld, such that for any work of art, that is the 
reason why that object is a work of art. However, this is different from, and does 
not entail, that, for any object, there is no reason why it is a work of art. In other 
words, we can grant that there is no single reason (or set of reasons) that apply 
trans-historically, and which are the reasons why an object is a work of art. This 
is quite compatible with the claim that for each work of art, there is a reason why 
it is a work of art. This can be illustrated by looking at one of Dickie’s earliest 
analogies: that of knighthood.’ In the twelfth century the reason one was made a 
knight was that one was good at fighting. In the eighteenth century, it might have 
been because one was the illegitimate son of the monarch. In the early twentieth 
century, it was because one made substantial donations to the Liberal Party. Now, 
one is made a knight if one does a lot of work for charity. There is no reason such 
that for any knight, that is the reason why the man is a knight. However, for any 
knight, there is a reason why that man is a knight. 

Weak proceduralism provides a definition of art, but adds, as Dickie has put it 
‘that people typically like to have a good reason for what they do . . . in a highly 
regularized activity such as art-making it should not be surprising if there were 
always a good reason for carrying on this activity’. On this version of the theory, 
as Dickie rightly says, Wollheim’s dilemma is specious. At different times in the 
history of the artworld, different reasons will be operative concerning whether or 
not something should be recognized as a work of art. Hence, we cannot generate 
a definition from the ‘good reasons’ that apply in 1777, for it will exclude objects 
that are classified as art for different reasons in 1977. However, what makes both 
objects works of art is that they attained their status for whatever reasons were 
operative in the artworld at the time. It looks as if Dickie can happily embrace 
both horns of the dilemma." There is no trans-historical reason governing the 
choice of objects as works of art, and yet there is a reason, for each object, why it 
is a work of art. 


? Dickie, Art and the Aesthetic, p. 34. 

10 Dickie, ‘Wollheim’s Dilemma’, p. 132. Indeed, some such premise underlies Dickie’s work on 
aesthetic evaluation: ‘Why else would human beings have invented the institution of art if not to 
create objects (instruments) with the capacity to produce experiences they regard as valuable?’ (G. 
Dickie, Introduction to Aesthetics [New York: Oxford University Press, 1997], p. 157). 

1 As indeed he does; ‘Wollheim’s Dilemma’, p. 133. 
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Weak proceduralism not only escapes Wollheim’s dilemma, but also the 
standard worries concerning the necessity and sufficiency. ‘Presenting’ a work of 
art might simply be conforming to whatever reasons are currently operative in the 
artworld.” Intuitively, that an object conforms to the reasons currently operative 
for becoming a work of art does seem both necessary and sufficient for being a 
work of art. 

The picture that emerges is of the artworld as an ongoing practice. At different 
stages in its history, different reasons are operative governing what makes an 
object a work of art. So, prior to the twentieth century, what made a painting a 
work of art was visual fidelity to its subject. That was blown apart in the early 
years of this century, when Cubism (for example) bought its own reasons why a 
painted canvas should be considered a work of art. So what defines an object as a 
work of art will be participation (by virtue of whatever set of reasons happens to 
be operative) in the ongoing practice which we can call the artworld. 

Put at this level of abstraction, there is remarkable consensus among current 
analytic philosophers of art that something like this must be right. Dickie, Arthur 
Danto, Stephen Davies, Jerrold Levinson, and recently Robert Stecker are among 
those who concur. I shall not consider each individual case, and I would not want 
to downplay the marked differences between those that I have mentioned. For an 
example, however, take Stecker’s definition of art (I quote it in its simplest form): 


An item is a work of art at time t, where t is a time no earlier than the time at which 
the item is made, if and only if (a) either it is in one of the central art forms at t and 
is made with the intention of fulfilling a function art has at t or (b) it is an artefact that 
achieves excellence in fulfilling such a function, whether or not it is in a central art 
form and whether or not it was intended to fulfil such a function." 


I will note in passing that Stecker embraces what Dickie took to be the absurd 
conclusion of Wollheim’s view. That is, something is a work of art, for Stecker, if 
it possesses, to a high degree, the properties that correspond to Wollheim’s good 
reasons. An object which has been made for a religious function may well be a 
work of art (and worthy of a place in an art gallery) if it ‘achieves excellence in 
fulfilling a function art has at t’. This squares with our intuitions, I suggest, and 
provides a rationale for the mass migration of primitive objects from museums of 
anthropology into art galleries. However, it also runs counter to our intuitions in 
also allowing Ducatis and Ferraris the status of art. 

My principal interest in this definition, however, is not whether or not a Ducati 
can properly be called a work of art, but in its being an instance of the current 
consensus on the definition of art. The plausibility of weak proceduralism 
springs from the distance it puts between itself and strong proceduralism. Strong 


12 This view is expressed in The Art Circle. 
3 At least, so the story goes. This claim will be rejected below. 
14 R, Stecker, Artworks: Definition, Meaning, Value, (Pennsylvania: Pennsylvenia U.P., 1997), p. 50. 
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proceduralism maintains that an object can become a work of art for no good 
reason at all, provided it fulfils, however formally, the definition of art. Weak 
proceduralism maintains that an object is a work of art if it conforms to some 
reason for being a work of art operative in the artworld at the time. 

Weak proceduralism, by itself, has no commitments as to the valée of the 
reasons that are operating in the artworld. This is contrary to claims that the insti- 
tutional theory has some special connection with the avant-garde, or at least with 
the shifting boundaries of art in the twentieth century. Strong proceduralism, as 
we have seen, does entail that something can become a work simply by fiat. 
Hence, it does accommodate those, such as Joseph Kosuth, who maintain this 
position. However, as we have seen, weak proceduralism has no commitments 
as to what does or does not count as a good reason. It simply takes the reasons 
operative in the artworld as given; it assumes them, it does not defend them. In 
particular, it has no commitment to institutional recognition being a reason for 
something being a work of art. The claim that institutional recognition is a reason 
would require a separate defence." It follows from this that weak proceduralism 
escapes the standard criticism of the institutional theory, that it violates our 
intuitions as to what counts as a reason for something being a work of art. 

Weak proceduralism makes two claims. First, it is a trans-historical definition 
of art. Second, as the history of art progresses, the reasons why something 
becomes a work of art change. These two claims might be thought not to sit 
happily together, although they are far from being incompatible. One way they 
can be combined is to claim that the position provides an account of ‘what the 
concept of art is at present—that is, what it now means for an object created at 
any time (past, present or future) to count as art at that time, rather than what it 
meant at the time of the object’s creation’."” It could then maintain that the 
concept of art now has always been the concept of art, it is just that that was not 
apparent to people in the past.'® Alternatively, it could hold that the concept of 
art has changed over time; artr777 is a different concept to artro77, and weak 
proceduralism only provides an account of the latter.” 

Before evaluating weak proceduralism, it is worth pointing out that it has very 


1$ J. Kosuth, ‘Art after Philosophy’, reprinted in Harrison and Wood (eds), Art in Theory: 1900-1990 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1992), pp. 840-850, at pp. 845-846. 

16 Such defences can be found. See Stephen Davies, Definitions of Art (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 
1991), pp. 96-97; Graham McFee, ‘Wollheim and the Institutional Theory of Art’, Philosophical 
Quarterly, vol. 35 (1985), pp. 179-185; Timothy Binkley, ‘Piece: Contra Aesthetics’ [1977], 
reprinted in J. Margolis (ed.), Philosophy Looks at the Arts, 3rd edn (Philadelphia: Temple U.P., 
1987), Pp. 80-99. 

17 J. Levinson, ‘Defining Art Historically’ [1979], reprinted in his Music, Art and Metaphysics (Ithaca, 
NY: Cornell UP, 1990), pp. 3-25, at p. 23. See also Dickie’s Art and the Aesthetic, p. 28. 

8 Dickie, Art and the Aesthetic, p. so. 

1 Levinson, ‘Defining Art Historically’, p. 24. 
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limited ambitions. Once again, it is worth borrowing from Levinson, who has put 
the relevant point clearly: 


We must distinguish between demands reasonably made of (2) a general theory of art, 
and demands reasonably made of (b) a basic definition of art. We cannot hold (b) to 
account for all that we would hold (a) to account for.” 


The diversity of the reasons by which an object could become art is simply a 
fact of life. The fact that these objects are all being put forward as objects to play 
a particular role in the artworld is the only common feature; it is ‘the only thing 
it can now mean for something to be an artwork’.”! The urge we feel to give a 
deeper rationalization of the groups of reasons currently operative is under- 
standable. However, it is not part of the basic definition, but part of a general 
theory of art. That would provide an account of the reasons operative in the 
artworld at this or any other time.” 


EVALUATING WEAK PROCEDURALISM 


The defining property of art, its relational properties within the artworld, is not 
available to the eye. This has the consequence that the properties we respond to 
in detecting something as art are not those that make it art (unless they are 
ready-mades). For example, the properties we respond to in detecting that The 
Polish Rider is a work of art, are probably that it is paint on canvas, in a frame, in 
an art gallery. However, as we know, such ‘good reasons’ are neither necessary nor 
sufficient for something to be a work of art. This separation of epistemology and 
metaphysics is not peculiar to art, or even particularly unusual. The properties by 
which we recognize what kind of thing an object is rarely provide the defining 
properties for being an object of that kind. It is generally true, of course, that in 
any particular instance the properties by which we recognize a thing are an 
adequate basis for the judgement that it is a thing of that kind but, once again, that 
does nothing to undermine weak proceduralism. 

This leaves us with the question of the relation of weak proceduralism to the 
past. Is it a definition of art now, albeit one that applies to art at all times and 
places, which is different from definitions in the past? Or is it a definition that has 


2 Levinson, ‘Refining Art Historically’ [1989], reprinted in Music, Art and Metaphysics, pp. 37-59, at 
P- 54. 

2 Ibid., p. 59. 

2 Also, ‘not only earlier artworks themselves, but also the associated proper modes of engagement, 
had to be granted, in extension, for the analysis (of art now in terms of art until now)’ (ibid., p. 50). 
Others adopt a similar position: ‘Although I have rejected an institutional definition of art, I would 
be inclined to accept an institutional account (with a strong historical component) of central art 
forms ...’ (Stecker, Artworks, p. $9). See also Dickie, Art and the Aesthetic, p. 34; Davies, Definitions of 
Art, pp. 46~47. 
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always been the right one, even though people in the past have not realized it? 
There are two arguments for the first option, neither of which, I will argue, 
should be accepted. 

First, there is the argument that at some time in the past works of art formed a 
closed, homogeneous group, which meant that a non-institutional definition was 
possible. It might be maintained, for example, that in 1777, as all and only works 
of art imitated reality, a mimetic definition of art captured all and only works of 
art. If this were the case, there would be no grounds for now saying that the 
institutional definition applied then. There are, however, two things wrong with 
this argument. 

First, the mimetic theory was no more adequate then than it is now. An 
adequate definition of art would have needed to capture not only all paintings, 
but music, sculpture, literature, and (arguably) landscape gardening. There is no 
reason to think that a non-institutional definition could be formulated that was 
both adequate and immune to counterexample. Even if we restrict the definition 
to paintings, mimesis falls well short. It is a great curiosity in the thinking about 
art in the twentieth century that people should regard the old masters as 
attempting to purvey illusions; as aiming simply to reproduce the world as if it 
were being seen face-to-face.” This might well have been the programme of 
some artists at some times (although I doubt it) but it is surely true that drawing 
attention to the medium is not something characteristic of modernist art. 
However, as the point is not strictly needed for my argument, I shall not prove it 
here.” ' 

Even if I am wrong, and an extensionally adequate definition was formulable in 
1777, this would not show that the institutional definition did not apply then. For 
a definition cannot simply provide actual extensional equivalence or it would 
have nothing to say about new cases. I can imagine someone attempting to reply 
to this by arguing that the fact that the term ‘art’ applies to different objects at 
different times implies that the concept has changed. It is undoubtedly true that 
some object, let us say an Rothko canvas, would not have been art in 1777 (even 
if it had existed) but would have been art in 1977. Why, however, should it be 
thought that such a difference implies a change in concept? Weak proceduralism 
is indexed to time; there is no more reason to be surprised that it applies to 
different objects as different times than there is to be surprised that the referent 
of ‘yesterday’ changes.” 


® See, for example, Clement Greenberg, ‘Modernist Painting’ [1961], reprinted in Frascina and 
Harris (eds), Art in Modern Culture (London: Phaidon, 1992), pp. 308-314; Arthur Danto, ‘The End 
of Art’, in The Philosophical Disenfranchisement of Art (New York: Columbia U.P., 1986), pp. 81-116. 

% Tt is proved conclusively, I think, by Leo Steinberg, ‘Other Criteria’, in Other Criteria (New York: 
Oxford U.P., 1972), pp. 55-92. 

3 Cf. M. Mandelbaum, ‘Family Resemblances and Generalizations Concerning the Arts’ [1965], 
reprinted in Alex Neill and Aaron Ridley (eds), The Philosophy of Art (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
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I suspect the principal reason commentators have maintained that weak 
‘proceduralism provides only the current definition of art is that the institutional 
theory is specifically linked to the avant-garde of the twentieth century. The 
creation of works of art by fiat is peculiar to a certain twentieth-century tradition, 

- and, prima facie, the institutional theory looks as if it has been created to explain 
how this is possible. However, as argued above, that is true only of strong 
proceduralism. Weak proceduralism does not entail that works of art can be 
created by fiat (although it does not rule it out). It has no commitments as to the 
reasons operative in the artworld in the twentieth century, or indeed at any other 
time. As argued above, weak proceduralism requires an additional argument for 
the claim that ready-mades are works of art. It would be perfectly possible to hold 
a weak proceduralist position and reject the claim that works can be created by 
fiat. 

The strength of weak proceduralism stems from its dropping any claim as to 
the merit or otherwise of the sets of reasons operative in the artworld at any one 
time. In the version of Stecker’s definition I have quoted, there are no constraints 
at all on the nature of these reasons. An object simply has to have been intended 
to fulfil whatever function art has at t. Strong proceduralism provided no 
constraints concerning which object could, and which could not, be made works 
of art. Weak proceduralism does provide such constraints; however, it puts no 
constraints on what can count as constraints. It only makes reference to the 
reasons that happen to be operating in the artworld at any particular time. We 
have moved from identifying art with a collection of arbitrarily assembled objects 
to identifying art with a collection of objects, all assembled for arbitrary sets of 
reasons. Is this good enough for a definition? 

Levinson has said something about these reasons, and even defended the 
notion of there being good, as opposed to poor reasons.* There is, however, a 
potential confusion here that needs to be clarified. My worry is that no constraint 
is put on the reasons employed by the artworld at any given time; there are no 
good reasons why those are the reasons. An answer to this would be to provide a 
defence of art and its role in a worthwhile human life. In that case, a ‘good reason’ 
for making a work of art would be a reason that was grounded in these deeper 
considerations. However, this is not Levinson’s project. Rather, he argues that a 
distinction can be made between good reasons and bad reasons, within a 
particular practice of reason-giving current in the artworld. For Levinson, the 
distinction between good and bad reasons need only be a fact internal to the 
practice, not a fact that justifies the practice. Put another way, Levinson argues 
that, given a practice, a distinction can be made between a good and a bad reason. 


1995), pp- 193—201, at p. 200. 


76 Levinson, ‘Defining Art Historically’, pp. 9-10 and ‘Refining Art Historically’, pp. 47-52. See also 
Stecker Artworks, p. 93 and Dickie, The Art Circle, p. 46. 
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I argue that a distinction needs to be made between a good and a bad reason for 
the practice. 

What we arrive at, then, is the question of whether the unjustified validation of 
reasons for making objects art is better than the unjustified validation of objects 
as art. In a review of Art and the Aesthetic, Kendall Walton identified this key issue, 
concluding ‘the artworld itself is a hodgepodge . . . Dickie’s artworld cannot 
bestow unity on the class of works of art; it has none to bestow’.”” Others, for 
example, Nick Zangwill, disagree: ‘. . . we want the concept [art] to help us 
understand a certain phenomenon in the world—the phenomenon we call 
“art”’?8 Weak proceduralists are inclined to Walton’s view, not believing our 
current concept of art can bear any greater weight. I do not know if this is good 
enough. The accusation is that the motive behind weak proceduralism’s rejection 
of strong proceduralism was that strong proceduralism cannot tell us why this 
object rather than any other object is a work of art. The answer to this involves 
presupposing the practice of art as it currently exists. However, the question 
which returns—namely why this practice rather than any other practice?—does 
not seem to me substantially different from the earlier question. To put the point 
another way, even a ‘basic definition’ of the concept of art should have something 
to say about why the concept has the shape it does.” 


Derek Matravers, The Department of Philosophy, The Open University, Walton Hall, 
Milton Keynes MK7 6AA, UK. Email: d.c.matravers@open.ac.uk 


27 Kendall Walton, review of Dickie’s Art and the Aesthetic, Philosophical Review, vol. 86 (1977), pp. 
97—101, at p. 100. 

2 Nick Zangwill, ‘Doughnuts and Dickie’, Ratio, new series, vol. VII (1994), pp- 63—79, at p. 76. 

2 Versions of this paper have been given in Berlin, Louvain, and Riga. I am grateful to the hospitality 
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‘ ART AS ERROR: COLLINGWOOD’S EARLY 
READING OF PLATO 


Suzanne Stern-Gillet 


I 


COLLINGWOOD was economical with footnotes. He quoted sparsely and often left 
undocumented his references and allusions to other philosophers. There are a 
number of reasons for this. Not only did he profess himself to be out of sympathy 
with his ‘realist’! contemporaries but his conception of the history of philosophy 
precluded any direct recourse, for critical or constructive purpeses, to the views of his 
distant, and not so distant, predecessors. As he famously maintained against the 
realists of his time, the history of philosophy does not consist of the different 
solutions ever proposed to the same set of perennial problems, but rather of changing 
answers to evolving questions.” To yield their full significance, therefore, past 
philosophies, doctrines, and systems, he held, must be understood against the 
background of their historical context. To contribute to the solution of present-day 
concerns, on the other hand, they must be rethought afresh and in terms of the 
present. As a writer of philosophical treatises Collingwood conformed his practice to 
his theory: the problems he addressed were first reformulated in the terms of his own 
evolving system. As a result, and although he lectured widely on different aspects of 
the history of philosophy, he left but few exegetical pieces. 

One such exception appears to be his 1925 article on ‘Plato’s Philosophy of 
Art’? which, perhaps because it is uncharacteristic, has received scant critical 
attention from Platonist or Collingwoodian scholars alike.‘ Few, if any, have 
disputed Alan Donagan’s description of this piece as ‘a contribution rather to the 
study of Plato than to the philosophy of art’. Yet my purpose in this paper is 
precisely to challenge this view and to argue that PPA constitutes an important 





' R. G. Collingwood, An Autobiography (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1939), chs III and IV. 


2 Ibid., pp. 59—65. 
3 R. G. Collingwood, ‘Plato’s Philosophy of Art’, Mind, vol. XXXIV, N.S. (1925), reprinted in Essays 
in the Philosophy of Art, ed. Alan Donagan (Bloomington: Indiana U.P., 1964), hereafter PPA. 


4 Notable exceptions are M. H. Partee, Plato’s Poetics: The Authority of Beauty (Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press, 1981) and E. Asmis, ‘Plato on Poetic Creativity’, in R. Kraut (ed.), The 
Cambridge Companion to Plato (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1992). 

Donagan, intro. to Essays in the Philosophy of Art, p. xix. 
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document for the study of Collingwood’s own early aesthetics. Not only does it 
bring to light some hitherto unsuspected Platonic influences in Speculum Mentis, 
written one year previously, but it also documents the extent to which the 
system-builder’s instinct was prone to overshadow the scholar’s drive in 
Collingwood. Indeed, the theories which, in 1925, he ascribed to Plato resemble, 
to a not insignificant extent, those which he himself had propounded in 1924. 

This caveat notwithstanding, Collingwood’s reflections on Plato are as 
stimulating as they are bold, and students of ancient philosophy stand to learn 
from them. They should nevertheless bear in mind that influences other than 
Plato’s are at work in SM. Indeed, my claim to have identified a Platonic strain in 
Collingwood’s early reflections on the arts should not be taken as a denial of the 
presence, in the 1924 treatise, of other, perhaps more obvious and certainly better 
documented, Hegelian, Bradleyan, and Crocean influences. 


Il 


Plato had no concept of art, in the modern sense of the word,’ and it is doubtful 
that his views on art amount to an aesthetics. Unlike Aristotle, he never add- 
ressed, systematically and for their own sakes, clusters of issues pertaining to the 
creation and appreciation of a specific range of artefacts. Neither did he attempt 
to define the common class in which their similarities might warrant inclusion. 
Yet, what is generally perceived as his virulent criticism of the arts and the 
aesthetic attitude continues to challenge aestheticians and moral philosophers. 
Socrates’ recommendation, in Republic II and IH, to submit children’s literature 
and music to strict moral and religious guidelines are provoking enough, 
although some have argued in its support that censorship is intrinsic to the 
education of the young. As for Socrates’ contention, in Book X, that poets ought 
to be banished from the ideal city on the ground that most poetry enfeebles the 
mind,’ it runs against the grain of long-cherished orthodoxies on the nature of 
artworks, freedom of expression, and art’s ‘cognitive’ dimensions. Indeed, the 
reaction of commentators, ancient and modern, to the first part of the tenth book 
of the Republic has tended to be embarrassment. Even the Neoplatonist Proclus” 


é R. G. Collingwood, Speculum Mentis (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924; republished Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1982), hereafter SM. 


7 As is often remarked, Plato classifies under the heading of techné not only poetry, painting, and 


sculpture but also medicine and arithmetic: see, for example, Ion $31D-$32E. Only in The Principles 
of Art (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1938), pp. 17-19 and 47, does Collingwood show himself aware of the 
anachronism involved in ascribing to Plato a concept of art that matches our own. 
8 See, for example, H. Bredin, ‘Plato, the Poets, and the Education of Children’, Annales d’Esthétique, 
vol. 34 (1995). 
The only poems that Socrates would countenance, at this stage of his argument, are ‘hymns to the 
gods and eulogies of virtuous men’ (Republic 607A). 
Proclus, Commentaire sur la République, traduction et notes par A. J. Festugiére, tome I, ṣème et 6ème 
dissertations (Paris: Vrin, 1970). 
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devoted a sizeable part of his commentary on the Republic to dissuading his reader 
to rest content with a literal interpretation of such claims as the following: 


He [the poet] resembles a painter because his creations fall short of truth, and a 
further point of resemblance is that the part of the mind he communicates with is not 
the best part but something else. . . . He destroys the rational part by feeding and 
fattening up this other part, and this is equivalent to someone destroying the more 
civilized members of a community by presenting ruffians with political power. !! 


Recently, attempts. have been made to soften the impact of these anim- 
adversions by integrating them within the broader context of Plato’s other 
pronouncements on the arts.” Earlier this century, Collingwood had adopted a 
bolder approach. Having, as he claimed, identified a concept of imagination in the 
Republic, he used it to reinterpret Plato’s aesthetic functionalism and his doctrine 
of the emotionality of art as stages in the life of the mind. 

How did Collingwood defend this particular claim? 


m 


Collingwood’s first step is to deny outright the existence, within the Republic, of 
doctrinal discrepancies on the role and the value of the arts. This is an audacious 
move since it amounts to claiming that Plato can consistently propose both that 
the arts, once sanitized, form an integral part of the education of the young, and 
that the city be purged of artists on the ground that they foment philosophical 
confusion. But Collingwood goes further. He endorses Plato’s contentions, 
seemingly unconcerned by the exegetical industry which has been deployed in 
the attempt to resolve the tension in the dialogue. Thus, some exegetes argue that 
Book X predates the rest of the dialogue and, for this reason, that it represents 
Socrates’ standpoint, as contrasted with Plato’s own at the time of writing the 
Republic. Others maintain that, in Book X, Plato does not recommend that all 
poetry be banned but only that which ‘imitates’ unbridled and subdued emotions 
indiscriminately, or ‘portrays’ both wicked and virtuous men. In this latter inter- 
pretation, poets who willingly subject their craft to the directives of the guardians 
will have a function in Plato’s ideal city, even as evoked in Book X, and earn the 
same respect as other craftsmen. 

Collingwood did not join in this exegetical enterprise: not for him the pussy- 
footing of scholars, the judicious choice of quotations, the careful checking of 
references, the detailed study of the manuscript tradition, and so on. Yet, his own 
brisk way of easing the tension in Plato’s text turns out to be surprisingly 
effective. He points out that the two passages in question address different 


11 Plato, Republic 605A8-B7. Unless otherwise indicated, Robin Waterfield’s translation (Oxford: 
Oxford U.P., 1993) has been used throughout. 


12 See, for example, Asmis, ‘Plato on Poetic Creativity’, pp. 349ff. 
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questions:® while Books II and HI are devoted to the educational needs of the 
young, Book X focuses on the intellectual and moral well-being of adult citizens. 
In Collingwood’s own words: 


In the life of art the immature mind enjoys a simulacrum of the life of explicit reason, 
a life which it is not yet able to enjoy except through such a mirror. It is not truth or 
morality or utility, but it prepares the mind for a direct acquaintance with these 
things; and therefore beauty is the mother of truth and goodness and art is the 
corner-stone of all sound education. This is the doctrine of the early books of the 
Republic. Secondly, because art is not truth and morality but only symbolic of them, it 
is not an activity which ought to distract the attention of mature and educated men 
from direct contact with the realities which it symbolises. This is the burden of the 
polemic against the life of art in the tenth book. These two doctrines, so far from 
being contradictory, are complementary. (PPA, p. 171)'* 


These are heavy glosses. True, at the end of his long pedagogical excursus, 
Socrates emphasizes that the mind which, in its youth, has been nourished by 
elegant rhythm and harmony will later greet rationality ‘like an old friend’ 
(Republic 402A3). This, however, does not suffice to justify Collingwood’s stark 
claim, in the passage quoted above, that Plato consistently saw ‘beauty as the 
mother of truth’. Firstly, it needs to be borne in mind that, in Book X, Plato 
dismisses art as ‘a childish toy not worth much’ (Republic 602B7) and urges the 
citizens to guard themselves against what is only a ‘childish passion’ (608As-6). 
Thus the educative function of art, which had figured so prominently in the 
earlier books, seems to have been brusquely deflated, unless it be forgotten, in 
Book X. Secondly, in Republic Book X, Socrates asserts that the hedonistic nature 
of most art not so much distracts the mind as leads it away from the pursuit of 
truth. Thirdly, as the recourse to the notorious ‘noble lie’ (414C-415D) demon- 
strates, Plato is more concerned with the acquisition of sound moral dispositions 
than the development of intellectual acumen and an interest in ‘truth’ for its own 
sake. The function of the arts in the ideal city, as described in Books II and III, is 
to build the character of, and to instil right opinions in, all young children.” Since 
the future guardians will not yet, at this early stage, have been finally selected, one 
must conclude that unless art is later supplemented by other, intellectually more 
substantial, fare than fables and rhymes (Republic 522A~-B), it cannot be claimed, 
of its own, to ‘prepare the mind for a direct acquaintance with truth or morality’. 
Pace Collingwood, art, in Plato’s Republic, generally leads no further than right 


3 The redefinition of contradiction in terms of the logic of question and answer was later to become 
characteristic of Collingwood’s own philosophical method, as expounded in An Essay on Metaphysics 
(Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1940). 

4 The claim that ‘art is the mother of truth’ had already been made, in these very words, in SM, p. 87. 

5 Although Socrates often refers to ‘the future guardians of the state’ in these two books of the 
Republic, it should be borne in mind that, in 414B1-2, he points out: ‘As for the young men we've 
been calling guardians up to now, we should strictly call them auxiliaries.’ 
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opinion, although, in some rare cases, it is the first stage, soon to be surpassed, on 
the long road to truth. 


IV 


Since no philosopher of Collingwood’s stature wilfully misinterprets another, the 
question arises as to why, in 1925, he forced on to Plato the view that art is 
self-transcendent. The answer to this question lies in Speculum Mentis, a stylish 
but tantalizingly obscure early work in which Collingwood sets out systematically 
to trace the main ways in which human beings experience and theorize the 
interrelation between themselves and the external world. Art, religion, science, 
history, and philosophy are identified as the five distinct moments or stages in the 
progressive realization, on the part of the knowing mind, that no object of 
cognition, or truth, can be independent of, and external to, the mind itself. In this 
process, Collingwood claims, mind both discovers and creates itself. Although, in 
the preface to SM, he describes his book as the construction of a map of know- 
ledge (SM, p. 39), he later retracts this geographical metaphor on the ground that 
there is no reality external to the mind. In his own words, “The various countries 
on our initial map . . . turn out to be variously distorted versions of one and the 
same country’, that is, ‘the world of historical fact, seen as the mind’s knowledge 
ofitself’ (SM, p. 309). The first four provinces on the initial ‘map’, therefore, are 
but erroneous constructions of the relationship between knower and known. 
They are ‘philosophical errors’. In turn, each is destabilized by internal contra- 
dictions and tensions, revealed in its inadequacies and, ultimately, transformed 
into the next stage up the scale. The series is thus dialectical and normative, as 
well as descriptive. Philosophy, at the pinnacle, understands that self and world 
are interdependent and that the external world is nothing other than a ‘speculum 
mentis’ (a mirror of the mind). Clearly, Collingwood’s idealist conclusion, as 
well as his terminology and brand of dialectic, owe much to Hegel. Yet, as I shall 
now try and show, Platonic notions and propositions do crop up at crucial points 
in the argument of SM. Although they often appear disguised in Collingwoodian 
garb, they still bear unmistakable signs of their parentage. This is especially true 
of the considerations on the aesthetic life. 

Consider, to begin with, Collingwood’s claim, in that book, that art is the bed- 
rock of all human experience: 


Art is the foundation, the soil, the womb and night of the spirit; all experience issues 
forth from it and rests upon it; all education begins with it; all religion, all science, are 
as it were specialized and peculiar modifications of it. Art is the sleep of the soul. 


(SM, p. 59) 


This large claim may not have been so puzzling then as it is now. Indeed, another 
idealist, R. L. Nettleship, in his commentary on the Republic, expresses the view 
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that a partiality to ‘images’ is ‘a condition of mind which is predominant in 
children and undeveloped races, and in many men throughout their whole 
lives’. Nettleship’s Lectures continued to be widely read long after their 
publication in 1897 and it is not unlikely that they influenced both Collingwood’s 
reading of Plato and his early aesthetics. As for the significance of Collingwood’s 
claim in the above lines, it cannot be appreciated outside of its context. Since, in 
SM, Collingwood maintains that the epistemic progression of societies mirrors 
that of individual human beings (SM, pp so-56), the above lines embody not only 
a philosophical statement but also an ethnological and a psychological claim 
whose doctrinal roots are long and diverse. Beyond Haeckel’s biogenetic law and 
Hegel’s Phenomenology of the Spirit, it carries an echo of Plato’s Republic in which, 
as will be recalled, Socrates advises Glaucon first to become acquainted with the 
large letters of communal justice before attempting to make out the small print of 
individual justice (Republic 368D2-7). 

The similarities in terminology and content between the last quoted passage 
and the account of art attributed to Plato in PPA are striking. Like Plato, 
Collingwood deems that all education should start with the arts. Like his Plato, 
Collingwood evinces an ambivalent attitude to art, describing it as both ‘womb’ 
and ‘night’ of the spirit, fountainhead of science, yet sleep of reason. The 
systematic structure of SM easily accounts for this ambivalence since it presents 
the aesthetic frame of mind as both self-sustaining and prone to transform itself, 
dialectically, into a ‘truer’ form of consciousness. While clearly indebted to Hegel, 
Colling- wood also shows himself here to be a keen, if somewhat ‘dynamic’, 
reader of Plato. Indeed, the conception of poetry expounded in the Republic, on 
condition that it can be deemed coherent, provides the author of SM with two 
key ideas, that is, that art has a natural affinity with the young, the primitive, the 
non- rational, and that it is based on a mistake. 

A further Platonic note is struck in Collingwood’s claim, in SM, that art is 
vitiated by a contradiction: ‘Art makes for itself two claims. First, that it is the 
activity of pure imagination; secondly, that it somehow reveals the truth concern- 
ing the ultimate nature of the real world’ (SM, p. 88)."’ Some aestheticians, for 
example Croce, have sought to smooth the contradiction away by stressing the 
peculiar nature of artistic truth, that is, by holding that the meaning of a work of 
art is embedded in it and ‘cannot be torn from its imaginative setting’ to be 
restated in other terms.” Yet, rejoins Collingwood, this move does not suffice to 
dispel the paradox since truth is a function of meaning, and meaning must be 
separable from its sensuous vehicle. The conclusion therefore appears inevitable 
that artists who claim the ability to say the unsayable, that is, to reveal, by means 


16 R, L. Nettleship, Lectures on the Republic of Plato (London: Macmillan, 1897), pp. 244~245. 
" For Collingwood’s own argument on meaning and truth in art, see SM, pp. 85~89. 
18 SM, p. 87. 
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other than discursive, profound and important truths on ‘the ultimate nature of 
the real world” (SM, p. 87) are either deluded or engaged in sophistry. 

In PPA, Collingwood ascribes a similar view to the Plato of the early dialogues. 
In the Apology (22B-C), Plato has Socrates deflate the poets’ claim to knowledge, 
and argue that the meaning of their own works remains opaque to them who are 
mostly inspired by some form of divine frenzy. As for Jon the rhapsode, he is 
easily driven to admit that artists do not possess knowledge of either the 
principles of their craft or the subject of their creations. While science (epistémé) 
and skill (techné) pertain to whole spectrums of related activities, artistic creation 
is dependent on inspiration (by a god or a muse) which is. unpredictable, 
piecemeal and involves a certain loss of agency. As Socrates teaches Ion, ‘. . . if 
they [the poets] had fully learnt by art to speak on one kind of theme, they would 
know how to speak on all. And for this reason God takes away the mind of these 
men’. Whenever the activity of reason is suspended—or has yet to begin—, 
Plato indicates, meaning cannot be separated from its vehicle and, strictly speak- 
ing, the speaker does not say, let alone assert, anything in his own name. In SM, 
Socrates’ intimation had been reinterpreted and integrated into Collingwood’s 
system. 

In the middle dialogues, the artillery that Plato deployed against the arts 
became heavier and more moralistic. In Republic Book X, the artists’ pretensions 
to knowledge and expertise (598D-—s599A) are dismissed as fatuous, and their vari- 
ous ‘artifices’ as grievous obstacles to the development of rationality (603A-B). 
Mere miméseis of miméseis, the latter lack ontological density, are obscure (amudrai) 
(s97A9—10), and fall short of truth (597A9—10 and 605A). As such, they intoxicate 
the soul and extinguish whatever aspirations to truth and reality it might 
otherwise have developed or retained. Collingwood’s handling of these Platonic 
claims in PPA is interesting. Having projected on to Plato the view that art is 
essentially imaginative, he then interprets Platonic mimésis as a distinct 
metaphysical category and makes it the object of eikasia, that is, the first and low- 
est epistemic division of the Divided Line. These points will now be developed. 


V 


Collingwood commends Plato for having understood that aesthetic experience is 
nothing but imagination and that its objects are mere ‘phantasms or images 
(phantasmata, eidôla), sheer appearances’ (PPA, p. 168; see also p. 178). The con- 
cept of imagination which he claims to have found in Plato is suspiciously close 
to the mental function which, one year previously, he had theorized in SM as 
intuitive, immediate, non-declarative, and non-alethic (SM, pp. 59-63). For this 
reason it is crucial here to try and identify the Platonic concept(s) which Colling- 


© Jon 534C7-9, trans. W. R. M. Lamb (Loeb Classical Library, 1925). This point is well brought out 
by R. Woolf; ‘The Self in Plato’s Ion’, Apeiron (1998), to which I am here indebted. 
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wood renders by ‘imagination’. His hint to the contrary notwithstanding, it - 
cannot be phantasia since this term occurs only once in the Republic (382 Eo),” in 
the plural, to denote the interpretation that judgement puts on perceptual data,” 
Of the two Greek terms mentioned by Collingwood in the above-quoted passage, 
phantasma, a cognate of phantasia, is used seven times in the Republic to denote 
either deliberate deception (Republic 382A2, 598B3~5, s99Az), as practised by a 
god or a mimetic artist, or optical illusions (s10A1, $16Bs, 5 32C1), as caused, for 
example, by the reflections of objects on the surface of water. In other words, the 
-artefacts which Plato describes as phantasmata proceed from their author’s 
deliberate intention to keep their audience’s perceptual vigilance in abeyance. 
Rather than being innocent daydreamers, such artists are illusionists who make 
false assertions in order to deceive. Pace Collingwood, therefore, Plato’s phantas- 
mata owe little to the operation of the imagination. In SM, by contrast, artworks 
are presented as ‘monadic’ dreams or fantasies which exhibit little, if any, 
continuity with each other and with external reality (SM, pp. 71-72.). Hence, if 
their creators delude their audience in the process of engaging them in their 
fantasies, it is unintentionally and because they themselves were, at the time of 
creation, indifferent to the principle of reality. Having reinterpreted Plato’s 
poetics in terms of the theory of imagination that he had partly drawn from it, 
Collingwood failed to realize that, in the Republic, the failure of art is mostly 
presented as moral. 

The concept of eidélon, which, as seen above, Collingwood also adduces as 
evidence, does not further his interpretation any better. In the Republic, it is used 
to signify mostly semblance (Republic 599A7, 534Cs, 443C4, 382Bro), but also 
delusion (586B8, 587D6), distorted (516A7) or incomplete (598B8) perception, 
and even, literally, ghosts (586C4). Common to all these usages is an intimation 
of insubstantiality: eidéla are mere images, parasitic on the reality of their original. 
In Republic Book X, though not elsewhere, most artworks are dismissed as eidéla: 
Homer and the tragedians, for instance, are described as ‘makers of images’ 
(s99D3, 601Bog, 605C3) and criticized for understanding ‘nothing of reality’, save 
‘appearance’ (601B9-10). This, however, does not establish that Plato classed the 
artistic creation of illusions as imagination, let alone that he had a concept of 
imagination. In any case, Plato thought that artistic eidôla would hamper, rather 
than assist, the mind’s ascent to truth. In claiming for imagination the status of 


% All stylometric data used in this paper have been culled from L. Brandwood, A Word Index to Plato 
(Leeds: Money, 1976). 

2t According to G. Watson, Phantasia in Classical Thought (Galway: Galway U.P., 1988), ch. I, p.10, 
phantasia, in its other occurrences in the Platonic corpus, all in the later dialogues, is used ‘to 
convey the subjective and tentative nature of our knowledge of the sensible world and to contrast 
it with the perfect knowledge of reality which is available only to the gods and a minuscule portion 
of humanity’. 

2 I have discarded as irrelevant to the present discussion the use of phantasma, in 584Ag, to refer to 
the delusion of those who mistake absence of pain for pleasure. 
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`- nursemaid to knowledge, Collingwood is projecting SM views on to Plato. Yet he > 
should have known better; as he noted in PPA (pp. 181-183), arch- realists, such 
as Plato, and idealists, such as himself at the time, are likely to disagree on the 
cognitive value of imagination. While the former see the seduc- tion of the 
imaginary as an obstacle to the achievement of knowledge, the latter value it as a 
crucial stage in the mind’s process of self-discovery. For this reason, the concept 
of eidélon, as used in the Republic, cannot, any more that phantasia and its cognates, 
justify Collingwood’s claim that Plato defined art as imagination. 


VI 


A more promising avenue of enquiry is suggested by the notion of eikasia, a 
technical term which Plato reserves for the lowest epistemic level on the Divided 


Line (Republic 511E2-3, 534A1-5). Although it has become usual to translate 


eikasia by ‘illusion’ or ‘conjecture’, notable commentators, for example 


Nettleship,” as well as translators, for example Cornford,” have rendered it by 
imagination. If, therefore, Collingwood turns out to have superimposed a 
modern concept of imagination on to Plato’s eikasia, he is in reputable company. 
What makes it probable that he did is his claim, in PPA, that the ‘theory of grades 
of reality is indisputably the key to the Republic as a whole and, in particular, to the 
conception of imitation’ (PPA, p. 166). Furthermore, the context of Colling- 
wood’s claim, in PPA, that Plato defined art as imagination makes it clear that he 
has in mind the famous similes of Books VI and VII: 


. .. aesthetic experience is concerned with an appearance of an appearance. The world 
of perception is not real; it is only appearance; and the world of art is not this 
appearance itself in its actuality but an appearance of it only. Art is not knowledge. ... 
It is not opinion. (PPA, p. 167)% 


3 See, for example, E. Chambry (trans.), Platon: La République (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1947-49); 
R. Waterfield (trans.), Plato: Republic (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1993); D. Melling, Understanding Plato 
(Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1987), p. 106. Recent commentators also shy away from locating the arts on 
the eikastic level of the Line. Thus J. Annas: ‘.. . the lowest stage, eikasia, seems not to correspond 
to anything significant in our lives, and appears to be there only for the sake of the analogy to be 
made between visible and intelligible worlds’ (Am Introduction to Plato’s Republic (Oxford: Oxford 
U.P., 1981], p- 250). 

Nettleship, Lectures, gives painting as an example of eikasia: ‘The effect of arts like painting is due to 
the fact that the artist puts before us not the actual thing, but its image (eidélon) or its appearance at 
a certain distance. He puts things before us not “as they are” but “as they appear” (the word eikasia 
is not used, but it is the same idea)’ (p. 243). A similar point is made by L. Robin, Platon (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1935), p. 82. 

3 In his translation, The Republic of Plato (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1941), F. M. Cornford often renders 
eikasia by ‘imagination’. However, in his comment ad loc. to 511E2, he warns the reader that ‘Plato 
never uses hard and fast technical terms. The four here presupposed are not defined or strictly 
employed in the sequel’. 

Although Collingwood does not, in PPA, specify which of the two Platonic analogies he uses, it is 
to the Line that he alludes most explicitly and frequently. There is no indication that he was at all 
concerned by the troublesome differences between the two similes. 
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It is at this point that Collingwood commends the view propounded by Socrates 
as ‘unquestionably sound aesthetics’ (PPA, p. 168). 

The objects of eikasia, that is, eikones, which include shadows and reflections on 
water (Republic so9E1—510Az), inevitably evince intellectual confusion or fuddle. 
Be it noted, however, that, in the Republic, the term eikén, far from being unfail- 
ingly pejorative, can also denote similes (e.g. 487Es—6, 489As, 531B4, 538Cs), 
comparisons (e.g. 401Bz2, s09Ag9, 515A4, 517A8—1, 533A3), examples (e.g. 375Ds5), 
and diagrams (5103), as used by mathematicians in the study of abstract objects. 
As applied to artefacts, it is never derogatory. Good didactic art such as the ‘noble 
lie’, crafted by poets to promote correct beliefs among the citizenry, cannot be 
classed as eikastic (in Line terms) or imaginative (in SM terms) since truth is their 
main concern. As for deleterious art, for example Homer’s epics and languorous 
melodies in the Lydian mode, it is unlikely that Plato would have put it on a par 
with shadows, traces, and reflections on the water, that is, the lowest level on the 
Divided Line. As we know, he considered them so dangerous that nothing less 
than a total ban could protect the citizens’ minds against them; education would 
not suffice. This indicates that, according to Plato’s doctrine but contrary to 
Collingwood’s reading, literature of this kind is more likely to prevent mental 
development than constitute its first stage. 

The text of the Republic, it can now be stated, supports neither Collingwood’s 
ascription to Plato of a conception of art as imagination nor his claim that art, qua 
such, is located on the lowest, eikastic, level of the Line. The pivotal thesis of SM, 
once again, accounts for the bias in Collingwood’s reading of Plato. Having 
argued, in 1924, that the varieties or moments of human experience form a 
dialectical scale impelled by its lower levels’ inner contradictions, Collingwood, 
in 1925, ascribes to Plato the view that each section of the Divided Line, save the 
highest, possesses an inner dynamism capable of leading the mind on to the next 
stage. On the basis of this reading, he attributes to Plato the view that art begets 
truth, and he defends the consistency of the Republic on this issue. Unfortunately, 
this interpretation is questionable. Firstly, the cognitive states on Plato’s Line 
have different cognitive objects, while the forms of consciousness on Colling- 
wood’s scale apprehend, with a greater or lesser degree of accuracy, one and the 
same object. Secondly and more importantly, while the Line (like the Cave), 
describes a paradigm of philosophical development, neither analogy unambigu- 
ously suggests that the soul can, unaided, progress beyond the first stage.” How 
will belief (pistis) come to replace fuddle (eikasia)? How will the bound prisoners 
come to suspect that they are seeing only shadows and reflections?” Will they 


27 Only in Republic 511B4 does Plato indicate that the dialectical power of reason enables the mind to 
progress from the third to the fourth level. 

% On the severe intellectual incapacity of the prisoners, see T. W. Bestor, ‘Plato’s Semantics and 
Plato’s Cave’, in C. C. W.Taylor (ed.), Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 
1996), vol. XIV. 
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untie themselves or will they, more probably, need the help of their colleagues 
who have reluctantly returned from the light? Plato’s lengthy and careful peda- 
gogical disquisitions in the Republic indicate that he did nat envisage that the 
mind could, on its own, overcome the confusions, unclarities, and contradictions 
of the low levels of the- Line and reach upwards to higher grades of reality and 
clarity. The intervention of educators is needed. For this reason the Line, in the 
Republic, cannot justifiably be claimed to possess the same inner dynamism as the 
scale in SM. 

True, among the teachers to whom will be assigned the task of leading childish 
and impressionable minds on to the path of reasonableness, Plato includes poets. 
But these are not the emotional, irrational, and mendacious bards whom he 
elsewhere proposes ceremoniously to deport. The poet qua educator works to a 
brief, and his literary gifts and skills are harnessed to the promotion of social 
harmony. His imagination is neither free nor unconcerned with truth. His art 
is neither cognitively primitive nor ‘imaginative’, in Collingwood’s sense of the 
term. 


Vil 


Questionable though it turns out to be, Collingwood’s assumption that, for Plato, 
the artistic mind cannot but be eikastic nevertheless suggested to him an ingeni- 
ous interpretation of the notoriously difficult concept of mimésis. Rejecting as 
obtuse the standard renderings of this term by ‘imitation’, ‘replica’, ‘copy’, and so 
on, he suggested that it be understood rather as the transposition of a sense object 
or worldly situation from one ontological level onto another, from everyday life 
to its pictorial or fictional representation (PPA, p. 162). So does the painter trans- 
late into inert, two-dimensional images the sense objects which the craftsman has 
endeavoured to shape in the resemblance of the Forms. So does the tragedian 
weave his plots around the fictional representation of the more drama-worthy but 
irrational emotions and desires to be observed in the life of human beings. 
Accordingly, Collingwood writes, Plato’s claim that most art is mimetic 


does not mean that the work of art is a facsimile of a perceptible object, possessing the 
same characteristics and claiming the same kind of value; it means the precise 
opposite. It means that, just as the percept is on a wholly different metaphysical plane 
from the concept which it copies, so the work of art is on a different plane from the 
percept; it possesses none of the characteristic attributes of percepts, but has attributes 
altogether peculiar to itself. (PPA, p. 163) 


Such an interpretation of Platonic mimésis is attractive in a number of respects. 
As Elizabeth Asmis has pointed out, it explains how and why ‘there is no way in 
which the imitator can attain the truthfulness of his model’.” Magritte’s famous 


2 E, Asmis in Kraut, Cambridge Companion to Plato, p. 353. 
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line ‘ceci n’est pas une pipe’, written under his painted pipe, captures this point 
perfectly. Furthermore, Collingwood’s reading, if accepted, would preclude the 
need to ascribe to Plato the obviously absurd view that trompe l'oeil painting is 
the paradigm of the plastic arts. In Collingwood’s presentation, the sculptor who 
evokes, through the medium of marble, the grace of a live flute player reclining 
on soft pillows, charms or titillates the beholder but does not deceive him: 
Agathon would not hire the girl in marble to enliven his banquet. 

Unfortunately, however, Collingwood’s account of Platonic mimèsis presents a 
number of difficulties. Firstly and more importantly, it is at variance with his 
exegetical claim, documented earlier, that art is situated on the eikastic level of the 
Divided Line. Indeed, if Platonic mimésts consists, as Collingwood contends in 
PPA, in the transposition of objects from one order of reality onto another, it is a 
far more deliberate, controlled, and truth-driven operation than is possible at this 
inferior cognitive level. Only those who, in Line terms, have gone beyond the 
first stage would be able to effect the mimetic transposition envisaged by 
Collingwood. The dependable poets whose brief Plato outlines in Republic 401B 
are an example in point. Through their allegories (eikones) of the good and 
eulogies of virtuous men, poets as educators will elevate the mind of the 
immature from the realm of subjective impressions to that of correct beliefs 
and attitudes. As Aristotle was to argue in the Poetics, mimésis can serve both 
knowledge and rationality. Secondly, Collingwood’s account fails to explain why, 
in the Republic, the practice of mimesis is presented as an intellectual hazard. 
Indeed, the transpositions he envisages can, in Line terms, take place both 
upwards and downwards. As seen in Section VI above, Plato describes math- 
ematical diagrams as images (eikones) or transpositions of the concrete properties 
or relations of sense objects onto a higher ontological and cognitive plane; while 
the latter are situated on the second level of the Line, the former raise the mind 
to its third section. If Plato had, as Collingwood interprets him, conceived of 
mimésis as transposition, he would not have consistently presented it as a perver- 
sion of attention, causing artist and beholders alike to dwell on the mundane and 
the unseemly. 

Claiming, as he does, to be at one with Plato in holding that art is an agent of 
truth, Collingwood needed to account for the strong anti-mimetic bias in Plato’s 
poetics. His move, at this point, is revealing. Plato’s realist metaphysics, he 
argues, led him to misunderstand ‘the place of mind in the universe’ (PPA, p. 
181) and, consequently, to distrust the ‘world of intuitive semblance or 
imagination’ (PPA, p. 180). More particularly, the dismissal, in the Republic, of 
most aesthetic representation as shadowy and insubstantial, follows from the 
fundamental assumption that the object of knowledge is wholly separate from, 
and unaffected by, the act of knowing. In Plato’s outlook, Collingwood reckons, 
the only cognitive value of art lies in its ability to supersede itself: By contrast, in 
Collingwood’s own 1925 idealist viewpoint: 
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... if the act of imagining is an essential phase of the activity of coming to know, as 
Plato rightly thought, then the aesthetic consciousness is no mere contingent, 
irrational or unintelligible fact, but a possible object of philosophical thought, a 
constituent element of reality. (PPA, p. 183) 


Such occasional recognition of the profound difference between Plato and 
himself did not prevent Collingwood, as we saw, from repeatedly reading into 
Plato what he wanted to find. The following extract from PPA is offered as a last 
example of his fascinating ability to absorb and reinterpret past thoughts: 


What the artist produces is not a bed or a battle or a hero or a villain, but an object sui 
generis, to be judged not by the standards by which these things are judged, but by a 
standard peculiar to itself . . . that is the very foundation-stone of all sound aesthetic 
theory. To distinguish art from science and morality and handicraft and to assert that 
it has a sphere of its own; to distinguish the value of its works from scientific truth 
and from practical utility, and to place them in a distinct metaphysical category; this 
is the first step towards any real philosophy of art. (PPA, p. 164) 


Insofar as it ascribes to Plato the view that art constitutes an identifiable and 
separate stage in the biography of the spirit, this passage reflects the aesthetics of 
SM. To the extent that it distinguishes art from craft, and denies it any intrinsic 
value, it foreshadows The Principles of Art (1938). It is therefore with some irony 
that one notes that, in this latter work, Collingwood repudiated his 1925 analysis 
of mimésis and presented Plato as an early critic of what he himself, at the time, 
called ‘amusement art.” 

If it is true that most philosophers are either Platonists or Aristotelians at heart, 
Collingwood, it cannot be doubted, was a Platonist, albeit of a creative kind. ‘I am 
not reading into him [Plato] my own aesthetic doctrines’,*' he wrote in The Prin- 
ciples of Art: while there is no reason to think this statement disingenuous, careful 
exegesis of both philosophers requires that it be taken with a (large) pinch of salt. 


Suzanne Stern-Gillet, Department of Philosophy, Humanities, Chadwick Campus, Bolton 
Institute, Bolton BL2 1JW, UK. Email: s.stern-gillet@bolton.ac.uk 


2 Collingwood, Principles of Art, pp. 46-50. 
31 Ibid., p. 49. 
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Colour and Meaning: Art, Science and Symbolism. By 
JOHN GAGE, Thames and Hudson. 1999. pp. 
320. £32.00. 

THis Is an ambitious book both in aim and in 

scope. In his Introduction Gage points out that 

one controversial area of colour-studies which 
has recently developed substantially has been in 
philosophy. Gage quotes from the deconstruct- 
ionist, Stephen Melville, who, Gage believes, has, 
as a philosopher, typically posed the problem of 
colour without attempting to address it. Melville 


says 


colour . . . can seem bottomlessly resistant to 
nomination, attaching itself to its own speci- 
ficity and the surfaces in which it has or finds 
its visibility, even as it also appears subject to 
endless alteration arising through its juxta- 
position with other colours. Subjective and 
objective, physically fixed and culturally 
constructed, absolutely proper and endlessly 
displaced, colour can appear as an unthinkable 
scandal. 


Gage, then, sees that there are a number of 
problems connected with colour which interest 
the philosopher, but he feels that philosophy has 
little to offer for the understanding of colour 
because, he believes, philosophy is traditionally 
concerned with discursive thinking and has no 
close engagement with the phenomena of colour. 

Gage recommends the view that if colour is to 
have meaning, then it must be named, but he 
feels that philosophers have neglected the history 
of naming, and, citing Wittgenstein in particular, 
believes that philosophers have been content to 
work with colour-systems and terminologies of 
their day without questioning the grounds of 
these assumptions. It is Gage’s contention that 
any semiotics of colour must be locally and 
historically contingent and it is his project to 
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explore and identify these contingencies. But, 
Gage believes, ‘an assessment of historical contin- 
gencies must rest on a judgment of the immanent 
character of the colour under examination’, and 
where the philosophical approach fails the 
art-historical approach can succeed. 

Gage expounds his own theoretical position in 
the first three chapters which form Part 1 of the 
book. In the first chapter, Gage contends that the 
art-historical approach offers the best opportunity 
for a unifying vision because of the close engage- 
ment of practising artists in colour-perceptions 
and because there are many works which have 
survived to be analysed by modern technical 
methods. In his second chapter, Gage attempts to 
illustrate the historical contingency of colour- 
perceptions, particularly as they are exemplified in 
colour-language. The third chapter deals with the 
various factors which are intrinsic to a study of 
colour in the visual arts of the West: technical 
constraints, theories accessible to artists, colour- 
iconography and its mode of interpretation, 
viewing conditions, and the language of colour- 
analysis itself. 

In the following eighteen chapters, which 
constitute Part 2, Gage discusses the use of colour 
in art from the Medieval and Renaissance periods, 
from the Classical, Romantic, Impressionist, 
and Neo-Impressionist movements, and from 
twentieth-century Abstraction. He also includes a 
chapter on Meso-American artwork and a final 
chapter on synaesthesia. Gage sees a unifying 
thread running through these chapters, namely 
that the problems of colour cannot be understood 
exclusively from the history and theory of art 
itself, but are to be seen as part of a larger picture. 
In demonstration of this Gage draws upon areas 
of scientific research, both of the relevant period 
under discussion and that of the present day, 
ranging through physics, chemistry, biophysics, 
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psychophysics, physiology, psychology, and eth- 
nology. 

Although this is a detailed, widely researched, 
and often factually fascinating account of the 
‘historicity of colour’ in art, I feel nevertheless 
that the book suffers from a number of problems. 
Despite Gage’s pronouncements on what the 
book is about, it is difficult to discern a coherent 
structure in it and correspondingly difficult to 
draw any conclusions or to find any solutions to 
the problems of colour in the text, or even to find 
an articulation of what the alleged problems are. 
From the quote taken from Melville we are 
presumably to see that the problems of colour for 
the philosopher have something to do with its 
status in respect of subjectivity and objectivity and 
the connection of this status with language. But 
it becomes evident throughout the book that 
Gage is not clear about what the problems of 
subjectivity amount to and that he himself has a 
misconception about the relationship between 
language and colour. These obscurities result in 
three basic difficulties for him. First, Gage, in his 
capacity as an art historian, is unable to demon- 
strate that he is in a superior position to address 
the problems of colour. Second, Gage simply 
bypasses the most interesting problems which 
philosophers find posed by colour since he simply 
does not recognize them. Third, the various 
sciences which are introduced in an attempt to 
show that the problems of colour in art are to be 
seen as part of a wider picture, are not always 
relevant to the art in question or indeed to the 
philosophical problems arising in connection 
with colour, but have their own independent 
concerns. 

‘To establish my first point I want to look at one 
of the most interesting chapters in the book: 
‘Color Colorado—Cross-cultural Studies in the 
Ancient Americas’. This chapter explores the 
colour-language and artefacts of the Meso- 
Americans, the indigenous peoples of Central 
and South America. Gage believes that the art 
historian can contribute to the debate of how 
some cultures understand colour by looking at 
the history of technology of artefacts and relating 
this to the embodiment of colour-understanding 
in language. Gage draws on Berlin and Kay’s Basic 
Colour Terms which has argued for the universal 
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recognition of eleven ‘tasie’ colour-categories and 
which has aroused interest among ethnologists, 
linguists, semioticians, and physiologists. Accord- 
ing to Berlin and Kay, there is an evolutionary 
scheme of linguistic development where the 
number of ‘basic’ colour terms in any language 
expands over time through seven stages, from two 
terms, to the full complement of eleven which are 
employed now across nearly one hundred widely 
scattered languages. Although Gage accepts that 
‘basic colour term’ is a contentious notion, he 
seems tacitly to accept Berlin and Kay’s implica- 
tion that colour-language is gradually evolving 
towards a state where it will ‘correctly’ describe 
reality, although Gage does not make it clear 
whether he thinks this is down to an evolving 
ability to discriminate between more hues as a 
result of physiological or cultural characteristics, 
or just simply an independent increased verbal 
ability, or if there is a connection between these. 
Among the Mexican languages studied by Berlin 
and Kay, all the indigenous colour-vocabularies 
were at Stage IV, with tive basic terms. Tzeltal, for 
example, has only one term which covers both 
green and blue. Now, although Gage wants to 
defend the Meso-Americans against what he sees 
as a patronizing attitude on the part of Berlin and 
Kay, by drawing attention to the richness and 
variety of colours embodied in their artefacts, he 
fails to understand the point that this richness 
and variety says nothing about the culture’s 
vocabulary. Gage’s attempt to justify the Tzeltal’s 
possession of only one term for green and blue by 
pointing out the prominence of turquoise and 
jadeite—that is, substances which we would 
describe as ‘greenish-blue’—in their artefacts, is 
misguided, since the presence of these colours 
can tell us nothing about the Tzeltal’s capacity to 
discriminate between what we call ‘green’ and 
‘blue’. The major points to note are that the 
Tzeltal do not require two different names for 
green and blue (and that denotes neither an 
inferiority nor a superiority over our language), 
and, since he can only use our language to 
describe their artefacts, Gage, as an art historian, is 
in no better position than the philosopher to 
address the problems of colour simply by having 
access to its immanence. 

Implicit in his view that the historian of art can 
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address the problems of colour is the idea that all 
of us who share the same physiological capacity to 
discriminate between hues will describe them in 
the same colour-vocabulary. His approach also 
assumes that science will explain, justify, validate, 
or even dictate this vocabulary. These views 
manifest themselves again in Gage’s exposition 
of Newton’s work in optics and the opposition 
Newton received from Goethe’s phenomeno- 
logical approach. 

Gage notes that Newton was ‘hampered by the 
lack of standard colour-nomenclature’ in his 
experiments with the prism and the spectrum. 
Newton divided the prismatic spectrum into as 
many as eleven colours, and then as few as five, 
eventually settling for seven, largely for reasons to 
do with a desired analogy with the musical scale. 
Although he questions the validity of Newton’s 
approach here, Gage seems ambivalent over 
whether or not it is ‘correct’ to say that there are 
seven spectral colours. Gage acknowledges in 
places that this number can seem arbitrary, and 
yet when he contends that there are difficulties in 
counting the colours because ‘there are real 
difficulties in perceiving and identifying colours 
in complex arrays, especially where their edges are 
not defined’, his argument presupposes Newton’s 
nomenclature, and Gage does not consider the 
possibility that we might have regarded another 
system as correct. When Gage goes on to discuss 
the complementary colours in connection with 
Newton's experiments on the colours of thin 
plates, saying ‘Newton had long recognized that 
certain colours were “opposite” or “contrary”’, 
Gage is clearly treating this as a question of dis- 
covery rather than one of decision or inclination. 

One of Gage’s points is that until the seven- 
teenth century, colour, in Western theoretical 
tradition, had an objective status in the world, 
whereas around 1600 the work of Descartes and 
Newton offered something to the artist as colour 
theory became bound up with vision and 
perception. In fact Gage is muddled at this point 
because he is not clear about what he means by 
‘subjective’ and ‘objective’. Gage says ‘Imper- 
ceptible transitions of hue make the bow a 
particularly subjective scale of colour.’ But in one 
sense Newton was trying to objectify colour by 
correlating it with lightwaves which he could 
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quantify, and in fact it was this mathematical | 
approach to which Goethe objected. Gage con- 
tends that Descartes and Newton ‘showed that 
colour was indeed illusory, and that light was its 
own begetter’, and he goes on to say ‘colour:is 
intrinsically subjective’. It is difficult to see why: 
Gage should think that colour is illusory even if 
he equates illusoriness with subjectivity, especi- 
ally since Gage believes that Newton identified 
light with colour, not realizing that Newton, in 
the Opticks, says ‘the Rays to speak properly are 
not coloured. In them there is nothing than a 
certain Power or Disposition to stir up a Sensa- 
tion of this or that Colour’. And here Gage 
bypasses some of the most interesting problems 
posed by colour for the philosopher. He does not, 
for example, discuss the validity of correlating or 
identifying colours with different wavelengths, 
whether colour can viably be called a sensation 
(although Gage is happy to use this term himself), 
whether colour is indeed in the world or ‘in 
the head’. Nor does Gage distinguish properly 
between the ‘subjectivism’ of Newton and that 
of Goethe. And nor does Gage notice, as 
Wittgenstein does, that Goethe’s Theory of Colours 
amounts to nothing much more than a vague 
outline of how we use our colour concepts. 

Gage’s misguided approach is again manifested 
with his agreement with both Castel and Schiffer- 
muller that the colour blue is special because it 
‘is .. .a colour which retains its true identity over 
a remarkable range of tonal values’. Gage does not 
understand that this is not an informative state- 
ment about reality, not an empirical observation 
or discovery, but rather that it is just to state 
something about our colour concepts. After all, 
we might want to call dark blue ‘black’ or pale 
blue ‘white’—indeed ‘white’ snow in a picture 
might have been painted with a blue pigment 
(presumably this is the type of scandal in which 
Melville was interested and which Gage does not 
address)—or we might have wanted to call all the 
discriminable values of blue by different names. 
Our colour-vocabulary is no doubt based upon 
the significance of particular colours in our form 
of life, but it is clear from his interchangeable uses 
of the phrases ‘the historical contingencies of our 
colour-perceptions’ and ‘the historical contin- 
gencies of the semiotics of colour’ that Gage does 
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. not see that a colour of a particular pheno- 
menological character might have a different and 


wet _ untranslatable name in a different culture. 


The overriding point here is that Gage does not 
grasp that there is an internal relationship 
` between language and reality, that our world is 
shaped by our very concepts. This is why 
Wittgenstein has no choice other than to use and 
explore colour-terminology as it exists for ‘us 
now; he is limited by the language we speak. Of 
Klee’s watercolour Crystal Gradation, which con- 
structs a scale of colours from red to green, Gage 
believes there is a step in the picture which ‘must 
be the “red-green” which the philosopher Witt- 
genstein declared to be a logical impossibility’. 
But in our language we simply do not describe 
anything as ‘red-green’; this is how our colour 
concepts work, and, again, this is not something 
that science can either explain or validate since the 
possibilities of scientific investigation presuppose 
our concepts. 

Because of Gage’s misunderstandings over 
what science is capable of teaching us, large parts 
of the book do not cohere. Although in his 
Introduction Gage calls the search by optics for an 
objective theory of colour-harmony ‘futile’, he 
does not acknowledge that physics, chemistry, 
physiology, and so on cannot validate our con- 
cepts; they cannot tell us how many colours there 
are, which are primary, which are complement- 
ary, or which polar. So, although the science is 
potentially interesting, and although Gage’s 
descriptions of colour in various artworks are 
engaging, one often wonders why the two areas 
have been brought together in one discussion. An 
example which typically displays both Gage’s 
virtues and his shortcomings can be found in his 
comments which compare a gouache by Turner 
of Rouen Cathedral and a Monet painting of the 
same subject. Gage is well aware that Turner 
resisted the idea that colour is simply a function 
of the action of light on surfaces and that he was 
more influenced by Goethe than by Newton. 
Turner was singularly interested in colour 
values—light and dark—rather than in hue 
(although Gage believes that this preference was 
connected with the symbolic value rather than 
with the ‘sensations of darkness and light’). Of 
the two pictures, Gage says that Turner 
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uses colour chiefly to discriminate between 
objects, not to unify zhem, whereas in Monet’s 
painting of the same subject, colour is a 
function of the light which floods into the 

` picture, animating complex surfaces, but also 
bringing them into homogeneity. 


Now the comparison between the two pictures is 
interesting and Gage might well be right about 
the intentions of the artists, but he mis- 
understands Newton’s point that in the physical 
sense light itself cannot be seen, that in fact only 
objects can be seen as a result of light reflecting 
from them. What seems like an almost scientific 
dilettantism on Gage’s part spoils his observations 
on the works of art. 

Similar misunderstandings arise in the chapter 
entitled ‘Matisse’s Black Light’. When Gage 
restricts himself to discussing Mattise’s innovative 
and striking use of black, his account is absorbing, 
but he flounders wher: he elaborates on Mattise’s 
own statement about his painting Gourds that ‘in 
this work I began to use pure black as a colour of 
light and not as a colour of darkness’. That black 
is dark is a conceptual axiom; this is simply how 
we use language. If Matisse and Gage, however, 
are saying that the colour of light in the physical 
sense can be black, then, even if we allowed that a 
colour was reducible to a light of a particular 
wavelength, surely no physicist would admit that 
black was one of these. That one of Mattise’s 
contemporaries, the editor of Bibliothéque de 
Philosophie Scientifique, called X-rays ‘Black light by 
reason of their sometimes acting like light while 
remaining invisible’ is unhelpful. We are entitled 
to call X-rays light if we want to; we just don’t. 

Other sections of the book cohere more 
successfully and thes2 are where we can clearly 
see science being of practical value to the artist. 
For example, the sections devoted to discussing 
the influence of the chemist Chevreul on Ingres, 
Delacroix, and eventually Seurat are genuinely 
illuminating. Chevreul had demonstrated that it 
was possible to heighten contrast by juxtaposing 
complementary colours and artists seized upon 
these ideas. The two chapters of the book devoted 
to the work of Seurat and pointillism are infor- 
mative. Interestingly, Gage compares Seurat’s 
work and aims with those of the Byzantine 
mosaicists, believing that they had a mutual 
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interest in achieving a heightened luminosity, or 
lustre, through optical fusion of discrete colour 
patches. Gage’s observations on Seurat’s philos- 
ophy of perception, which involved viewing 
distance, the relationship of contrasts to mixtures 
in the structure of the surface, and the relation- 
ship between hues and values, are authoritative, 
and he is clear that, as an artist, Seurat was 
selective about which scientific discoveries to 
employ as an aid to artistic expression. 

The final chapters on modern and abstract art 
are stimulating too, though a little confusing in 
places. Gage believes that the aims of modern art 
and of abstraction were spiritual and that painters 
were now interested in the developing science of 
experimental psychology. Gage distinguishes 
between an autonomous function of colour and 
that of representation, believing that colours can 
have an ‘intrinsic’ meaning by virtue of them 
affecting us in certain ways. He discusses 
Kandinsky’s search for a universal ‘grammar’ of 
painting which will reveal the ability of certain 
colours to affect us in immediate, non-associative 
ways. Gage does not discuss, however, whether 
this is possible—whether ‘direct’ effects are 
separable from some subconscious symbolic or 
associative value, or whether immediate feeling is 
perhaps for a human being inextricably linked 
with intellectual judgement. Gage does reach the 
conclusion, however, that there can be no such 
universal ‘grammar’. 

Throughout the whole book the connection 
for Gage between the ‘meaning’ of colour and 
language remains obscure. Although his approach 
essentially attempts to be a phenomenological 
one, Gage admits that a work of art is a ‘vehicle of 
sensibilities, of values and of ideas, and these have 
not yet proved capable of being treated pheno- 
menologically or quantitatively. They involve the 
study of history and of language.’ But Gage also 
says that the increasing range of colorants in the 
twentieth century ‘was of great importance in the 
practical application of theory, and in particular 
for theories of the affects of colours on spectators, 
who could now be presented with standard, 
measured hues, so that dependence on language, 
and hence on associations, could be reduced to a 
minimum’. Now, in addition to the fact that this 
comment seems to contradict his own argument 
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that in order to reveal meaning colour should be 
named, it is difficult to understand what con- 
nection Gage sees between a ‘standard’ hue and 
its independence from language. In fact one of the 
major problems of the book is that Gage is not 
clear about what the ‘meaning’ of colour amounts 
to if it is not symbolic meaning or if it is to mean 
anything stronger than ‘significance’. 

My conclusion, then, is that although this is a 
stimulating book, and a worthwhile read where 
Gage concentrates on discussing colour in the 
history of art, it is frustratingly muddled on the 
scientific front and cannot live up to its promise 
of addressing the problems which are of interest 
to the philosopher. 


ELAINE HORNER 


University of York 


Musical Worlds: New Directions in the Philosophy of 
Music. Edited by PHILIP ALPERSON. Pennsylvania 
State U.P, Philadelphia. 1998. $14.95. 

THIS COLLECTION of essays will be familiar to 

specialists since it derives from the issue of the 

Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism in 1994 devoted 

to the philosophy of music. It contains two 

additional and very interesting papers, ‘Evaluating 

Music’ by Jerrold Levinson and ‘Rock’n Roll 

Recording: The Ontological Complexity of Rock 

Music’ by John Andrew Fisher. The standard of 

all the papers is very high, higher than would be 

found in a run-of-the-mill number of that or any 
other journal, and the contributors, all except two 
being from the other side of the Atlantic, are the 
leading figures in American writing on the 
aesthetics of music. It is also blessedly free from 
the mumbo-jumbo this area sometimes attracts. 

My only serious general reservation is that it is 

printed in the familiar double columns of the 

JAAC. It is not easy on the eye and is not, either, I 

think an elegant typeface——regrettable in a journal 

of aesthetics. Time for a rethink at Temple. 
Jenefer Robinson’s ‘The Expression and 

Arousal of Emotion in Music’ goes for a fairly 

refined form of arousalism. Music can disturb or 

unsettle or calm me down, she says (p. 18), and 
makes the arousalist move by saying that music 
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which disturbs me is disturbing music. Well, if 
this expresses a causal judgement it is trivial of 
course. But if the judgement is that music which 
disturbs me is music which has that ‘expressive 
face’, then it seems to me false in the usual, 
familiar way. I am unsettled by the sound of 
Frank Sinatra singing anything. I do not like the 
voice and I hate the slovenly portamento of the 
‘crooner’, as they used to be called. But what 
he sings is often cosy, sentimental, and self- 
indulgent. The music is not itself unsettling. Even 
an alert and sophisticated arousalist finds this slide 
hard to avoid. 

Many other writers, as well as Robinson, are 
happy to repeat uncritically the view that music’s 
affect is to do with the emotions, whereas the 
characterization of music in expressive terms is 
by no means restricted to predicates which 
elsewhere ascribe emotions. A passage can be 
detached, rhetorical, or tentative, or much else. 
Sparshott seems to me to be along the right lines 
in stressing the connection with vocal utterance 
in a paper which is followed by a useful account 
of Aristotle’s views about music and repres- 
entation by Géran Sérbom. 

Nobody will be much surprised to find that 
Kendall Walton the notion of 
‘make-believe’. He concludes that our experience 
of music is more intimate than our experience of 
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other arts: ‘it is as though the music is inside me 
and I am inside the music’; it gets us to imagine 
experiencing a certain feeling. It supplies us with 
experiences which we use as props. I can only say 
that it does not seem like this to me. I do not, as 
far as I can see, imagine being sad when listening 
to Schubert’s A-minor quartet. Walton begins his 
_ essay with the pertinent remark that distinguish- 
ing absolute from programme music is not easy. 
This links with Lydia Goehr’s discussion of the 
increasing role of the extra-musical in contem- 
porary musical theory. The ingenious twist she 
gives to the argument is to point out that it is just 
the abstractness of music that demonstrates a 
political function. The argument is carried further 
in her highly interesting and very recommendable 
recent book, The Quest for Voice. She also suggests, 
intriguingly, that popular music might turn out to 
be the best of contemporary music. Is rock music 
art, though? Fisher’s splendid paper argues that 
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the familiar type/token analysis of music, which 
contrasts music and performance, is inapplicable 
to rock where the recording is the work. This 
does not exhaust rock music because it can be 
played live (and is not always lip-synched), but 
the recording process is central. He points out 
that the producer and engineer are central to the 
undertaking, something familiar even to the 
layman in rock from George Martin’s work with 
the Beatles, and it opens a debate as to why rock is 
not regarded as art (if it is not). The answer, I 
suspect, has to do in part with a canon (or its 
absence); the reissue of rock on compact disc 
demanded decisions by the record companies 
as to what rock music was of more permanent 
interest, decisions necessarily stimulated by 
critics, and it is this which produced the begin- 
nings of an institutional surround which will have 
the effect of creating a canon and the recognition 
of a tradition. Compare the situation in film. The 
question as to whether film is art ceased to be an 
issue when there was a body of critical writing 
relating the detail in a film to whatever themes it 
expressed. In other words, the existence of a 
critical corpus had the effect of turning entertain- 
ment into art. Two other papers touch on this. 
Joel Rudinow has sensible things to say on 
whether white men can sing the blues, and Bruno 
Nettl offers a beautifully readable and informative 
piece on ‘world music’. 

What else? 

There is a short piece by Peter Kivy in which he 
considers Cone’s suggestion that an operatic 
character is heard as ‘composing’ the music he or 
she sings, James Mann writes on rules of com- 
position, Noël Carroll on Cage and philosophy, 
and there is a feminist piece by Claire Detels on 
‘soft boundaries’. 

Two other substantial papers raise central 
philosophical issues. Stephen Davies supplements 
some of the earlier work on musical under- 
standing by Michael Tanner and Malcolm Budd, 
Kivy, and Roger Scruton. We are tempted to think 
that seeing how a piece is put together advances 
understanding of it. But Davies focuses on the 
question ‘Why is this put together as it is?’, and 
what is relevant to this question is the respects in 
which the genre of, say, the quartet differs from 
that of the symphony. These involve forms of 
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musical understanding which require hard 
work—and how often that needs to be said. 

Jerrold Levinson pursues further a topic aired 
in his recent Pleasures of Aesthetics. He finds 
Malcolm Budd’s recent proposal that it is the 
intrinsic ‘value of our experience of art which 
measures the value of the work ‘roughly accept- 
able’ (which is more than I do) and, in refining it, 
goes on to raise problems connected with the use 
of the word ‘intrinsic’. It is not easy to distinguish 
experience and effects of hearing the music, nor is 
it clear that we ought to restrict value to the first. 
If music has ‘moral effects’ (and ‘moral’ would 
have to be widely construed), undoubtedly these 
would be a feature of its value. He also argues that 
the influence of the work is a factor in its artistic 
value. But such value, he thinks, depends on its 
intrinsic experience-based merit. 

Levinson’s form of this thesis is certainly 
preferable to Budd’s, but even in this refined 
version, the thesis is not without difficulties. lam 
inclined to think that there is a more significant 
distinction between the value of the work and the 
value of our experience of it. Shostakovitch is 
supposed to have asked Britten, ‘What do you 
think of the operas of Puccini?’, ‘Terrible!’ was the 
reply. Shostakovitch answered ‘You are wrong, 
Ben; they are wonderful operas but terrible 
music.’ There are works which deliver experi- 
ences I prize very highly but whose value as 
works I rate less extravagantly, and the operas of 
Puccini are an example. The sort of distinction I 
want is partly adumbrated by Levinson’s epigraph 
quoting Mark Twain, ‘Wagner’s operas are better 
than they sound’; this suggests that the music 
might be better than the experience it delivers (in 
which case, the situation is exactly the contra- 
dictory of that expressed in Beachcomber’s 
aphorism, ‘Wagner is the Puccini of music’). As 
for Puccini, Shostakovitch is partly right, as 
theatre, the operas are terrific, as music less so, 
though there is far worse music to be heard in the 
opera house, as I can testify, having recently 
endured an evening of Bellini. More important 
here is the complexity of a proper response to 
Puccini, a complexity which underlines the need 
for a sophisticated distinction between the value 
of the experience and that of the work. The 
response should be a mixture of tears, self- 
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disgust, irritation with a manipulative composer, 
on the one hand, and relish, frisson, admiration, 
and amusement on the other. If only disgust is 
present, something grave has happened to the 
listener. He or she has been corrupted by good 
taste. 


R A SHARPE 


University of Wales, Lampeter 


Picturing Science, Producing Art. Edited by CAROLINE 
A. JONES and PETER GALISON. Routledge, New 
York. 1998. x + 518 pp. £19.99 (pbk). 

OnE OF the most striking facts about images is 
that they can be produced both manually and by 
causal processes independent of human agency. 
Examples of images produced manually are draw- 
ings and paintings. Images produced by processes 
independent of human agency include images 
resulting from natural phenomena, such as mark- 
ings on rocks and seashells, and images generated 
by machines, such as photographs. Whereas con- 
structing and operating a machine to produce an 
image involve human agency, the image ensues 
automatically once the device is activated. 

Images of all these categories vary widely in 
epistemological and aesthetic status. Images that 
are produced manually encompass pictures that 
purport to be a factual depiction of the world, 
such as hyperrealist portraits and botanical illus- 
trations drawn from nature, and images regarded 
as the embodiment of artistic creativity, such as 
abstract paintings. Images produced by natural 
phenomena include apparently random veining 
in metamorphic rocks as well as fossils attributed 
evidential significance in palaeontology. Photo- 
graphs and other mechanically produced images 
range from naturalistic likenesses of objects to 
abstract studies of light and shape. 

By virtue of their diversity in both these 
respects, images constitute the most challenging 
domain for discussions of the fundamental polar- 
ities of epistemology and aesthetics: reality and 
representation, fact and artifice, automation and 
creativity, truth and imagination, discovery and 
invention, objectivity and subjectivity, naturalness 
and convention, the rational and the sensual, 
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method and style, logic and rhetoric, the natural 
and the social, authority and power, science and 
art. Consider pictures described as drawn from 
nature. Are such images ever entirely objective? Is 
their content governed by aesthetic conventions? 
Do they belong to art or to science? Counterparts 
of these questions arise for images regarded as the 
embodiment of artistic creativity, such as abstract 
paintings. Are these entirely free inventions? Are 
they depictions of the world? Are they capable of 
conveying truths? By contrast, take fossils and 
other images generated by natural phenomena. 
Do they constitute representations? Does their 
origin ensure their objectivity? Can they be con- 
sidered works of art as well as of nature? Lastly, 
consider images produced by machines, such as 
photographs. To what extent are they natural? To 
what extent objective? Does their production 
involve any creativity? ' 

Such questions lie at the heart of Picturing 
Science, Producing Art, a thought-provoking collec- 
tion of essays devoted to uncovering the cultural 
and historical embeddedness of the categories of 
art and science, as well as of the analytical and 
hermeneutical tools with which we approach 
these categories. The editors’ introduction 
provides a useful brief survey of attempts to 
conceptualize the distinction between the arts and 
the sciences. The nineteen essays dwell especially 
on the sciences in which vision plays the greatest 
role—anatomy, natural history, and observational 
astronomy—as well as on the art of various 
periods. All the essays are highly scholarly, histor- 
ically sophisticated, and extensively documented. 
Several of the essays build upon earlier work by 
the contributors or are extracts from forthcoming 
monographs. Many of the essays contain illus- 
trations, but these are rather unprepossessing for a 
book largely concerned with images: they are 
comparatively few and uninteresting, and some 
are poorly reproduced. 

The essays that I find most successful are those 
that combine detailed historical narrative with 
reflections on wider themes relating to the 
nature and role of images. Peter Galison examines 
changes in the notion of objectivity in the 
pictorial rendition of objects in the natural 
sciences and medicine from the eighteenth to the 
twentieth century. Eighteenth-century thinkers 
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denied that pictorial ‘truth to nature’ was attained 
by faithfully depicting individual objects such as 
plants or skulls: individual specimens contain 
spurious elements not found in the Urpflanz or 
the ideal skeleton. Instead, objectivity required 
the natural philosopher to idealize, correct, 
average, or perfect the specimen. After about 
1830, with the advent of photography, the view 
came to prominence that objectivity was best 
attained by means of mechanical and automatic 
registration of natural objects. The ideal was to let 
nature speak for itself through a set of procedures 
that minimized human intervention. The draw- 
ing was superseded by the photograph as the 
guarantor of objectivity. Finally, in the twentieth 
century, a third ideal emerged, on which Galison 
concentrates: that of the ‘interpreted image’, 
predicated on the scientist’s expertise and judge- 
ment. The scientist is now an expert trained to 
pick out patterns from data and draw salient 
conclusions. Drawings are often preferred to 
photographs as the medium of scientific illus- 
tration, for their capacity to bring out significant 
features that remain obscured in naturalistic 
photography. Galison’s persuasive discussion 
offers a stimulating historicist analysis of the 
concept of pictorial objectivity. 

In an essay that addresses some of the same 
themes, Simon Schaffer examines the efforts of 
mid-nineteenth-century astronomers and illus- 
trators to produce accurate images of the Great 
Nebula in Orion. At issue was the nebular 
hypothesis, the theory that stars form by the 
gradual condensation of a spinning mass of gas. 
This hypothesis would be supported if it were 
found to be impossible to resolve the Great 
Nebula into distinct stars. Since nebulae were too 
faint for photography, the debate was based on 
drawings and engravings. In order to decide 
whether a particular drawing depicted distinct 
stars or a nebulous fluid, astronomers were 
obliged to enter into debates about repres- 
entational techniques and aesthetic conventions. 
Schaffer shows the susceptibility of astronomical 
drawings to controversies about objectivity and 
adequacy. 

Joel Snyder considers instruments that produce 
visualizations of domains inaccessible to human 
senses. He concentrates on the work of Etienne- 
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Jules Marey, a nineteenth-century physiologist 
who developed the sphygmograph, a device that 
measures variations in blood pressure, and 
chronophotography, a technique to record suc- 
cessive positions of objects in motion by which 
Marey studied human and animal movement. 
According to Snyder, the data gathered with the 
aid of such instruments cannot be obtained by 
any other technique. He claims that an account 
such as that of Galison, in which the ideal of 
objectivity is connected to various forms of 
human intervention, therefore does not apply to 
such data. This is an interesting suggestion, but 
the concept of data that can be gathered only by 
one technique merits further analysis. 

Lorraine Daston charts the blurred and shifting 
boundary between natural objects and artefacts 
from the sixteenth century to the eighteenth. 
Both nature and art are makers of form, and some 
forms have ambiguous or hybrid origin and 
status, in which nature and art seem to have 
combined. Examples are painted stones in which 
natural patterns are incorporated in the image as 
landscape features or clouds, trompe-l’oeil paint- 
ings, bronze casts of animals and shells, and 
artefacts that exploit the form or function of 
natural objects, such as a pitcher made from a 
nautilus shell ornamented in gold. Many such 
items featured both in treatises on natural history 
and in Wunderkammem or cabinets of rarities. 

David Freedberg comments on a diverse set of 
publications produced by the Accademia dei 
Lincei to celebrate the jubilee of 1625. These 
publications had as their theme the bee, the 
family emblem of Pope Urban VII. They 
combined natural history, archaeology, philology, 
and panegyric; they were particularly notable in 
utilizing microscope observations at a time when 
another optical instrument—the telescope—was 
becoming controversial. As Freedberg shows, 
there was a kind of duality between the factual 
and symbolic aspects of the bee: the more the bee 
became the subject of natural history, the less it 
constituted a suitable vehicle for extolling the 
pope’s virtues. 

In an erudite contribution that opens a set 
of three essays on the concept of style, Carlo 
Ginzburg explores the implications of the fact 
that a work of art has twin identities: an absolute 
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identity as a fixed attribute of form, and a rela- 
tional identity as a product of a specific historical 
moment. Ginzburg argues that to understand a 
particular artwork it is necessary to acknowledge 
both these identities, and the notion of style is 
insufficient to do this. 

Some of the other essays are on topics too 
circumscribed or insubstantial to make a telling 
contribution to the themes of Picturing Science, 
Producing Art. 1 would have sacrificed some of 
those essays to make space for discussion of other 
topics. There is little or no discussion of such 
important subjects as early-modern anatomical 
and botanical illustration; linear perspective; 
scientific data sets that take the form of images, 
such as cloud chamber photographs, and of 
strings of numbers, which may be regarded as 
digital images; the relation between visualization 
and intelligibility in science; the concept of 
rhetorical strategies in visual representation; and 
the debate in iconology and art theory on the 
thesis of the naturalness of images and the 
conventionality of language. If such topics had 
been covered, the book would have been more 
valuable both as a textbook and as a guide to the 
field. Nonetheless, Picturing Science, Producing Art 
does more than enough to stimulate further 
thinking on its themes. 


JAMES W. McALLISTER 
University of Leiden 


Musical Performance: A Philosophical Study. By STAN 
GODLOVITCH. Routledge, London and New 
York. 1998. pp. viii + 172. £45 (hbk), £14.99 
(pbk). 

STAN GODLOVITCH’S monograph is unusual, 

he believes, in discussing the aesthetics or 

philosophy of music from the vantage-point of 
music-making rather than that of the musical 
work or the experience of the listener. He ex- 
plores the concept of craft playing traditions, and 
considers the extent to which these are threatened 
by the development of electronic or computer 
technology. 

That at least is the project. Unfortunately at 
least the first half of the book suffers from a great 
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deal of what one could describe as statements of 
the transparently obvious. Here are the central 
claims of Part I: 


(Performance is] a value-driven, value-laden, 
communicative exercise of specialized manual 
skill. It is characterized as governed by 
powerful historical conventions of training and 
expertise . . . performance is portrayed as a 
complex network of relations connecting musi- 
cal agents, works, sound, and listeners. (p. 4) 


Although this is from the ‘Introduction’, neither 
style nor content improve with detailed exposi- 
tion. 

At considerable length Godlovitch labours the 
constraints on what is to count as a performance: 
work continuity (you must play all the work); 
temporal continuity (without a break); personnel 
continuity (without changing performers); listen- 
er continuity (to the same bunch of listeners) . . . 
and so on. We are told that ‘Performance requires 
skilled agents causing intended sound sequences 
for the intended benefit of an audience’ (p. 30). 
Surely Godlovitch forgets to add that scores are 
pieces of paper with little marks on them that are 
interpreted as meaningful by those performers in 
the course of. . . etc. But you get the picture, or 
rather, the model. 

Fortunately, things pick up considerably in the 
second and final part, ‘Challenges to the Model’. 
Godlovitch criticizes the ‘subordination view’ 
which takes notated works as primary and per- 
formance as secondary. Performing is compared 
to story-telling (not very illuminatingly—there is 
no reference, for instance, to the concept of 
‘signifyin(g)’ that is unavoidable in fashionable 
semiotic studies of popular music). Computer- 
assisted music, musical quasi-readymades, and 
experimental music are argued not to be threats to 
performance paradigms, even if readymades do 
disrupt the craft tradition of performance. The 
author has interesting things to say about musique 
concréte, which he describes as admitting only of 
‘soundings’, the aural counterpart to viewings or 
screenings of films. 

The discussion of chance or indeterminate 
composition, though brief, is by some way the 
most interesting part of the book. Godlovitch 
outlines a category of ‘fancy-free’ works, which, 
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he argues, provide the most interesting challenge 
to tradition from the inside, citing such com- 
posers as Stockhausen and Rzewski. These are 
works where conventional preparedness is 
discouraged, perhaps by chance techniques. They 
make several challenges to the guild concept of 
music-making, perhaps calling upon players 
unconstrained by formal musical training, and 
aiming to achieve true spontaneity. Cornelius 
Cardew, for instance, constructed his Scratch 
Orchestra of largely amateur musicians on the 
premise that musical training is divisive. 

‘Chance mechanisms assist rather than create 
the participatory spontaneity sought by fancy-free 
exponents’, Godlovitch claims (p. 121). Critics 
such as Pierre Boulez argue that fancy-freedom is 
fraudulent, and Godlevitch sympathizes with 
their view: ‘Can’t one get better at this music? But 
surely this smacks of skill. Indeterminacy fails to 
free such performances from the performer's 
background. . .. It’s just that the performer has to 
follow orders in a terrible rush’ (p. 123). 

This is the best part of the book, but generally 
Godlovitch’s treatment is ahistorical and indeed 
not very historically informed. Another problem 
is that the author lacks a feel for the important 
musical issues on which philosophical discussion 
should try to get a grip. He could have chosen 
genuine examples but instead often offers his 
own invented and sometimes rather silly ones. 
He is ill-informed, for instance, on John Cage. 
The concept, if not the score, of 4 33" does not 
involve ‘pure silence’, not even from the pianist. 
It aims to blur the divide between performer and 
audience, between musical and non-musical 
sound, and ambient sound is the object of 
attention. ‘It is questionable whether ¢ 33" is even 
a musical work’, writes Godlovitch (p. 15). Well 
done! It is precisely the work-concept that Cage 
means to undermine. 

This is what I mean when I say that the author 
lacks a feel for the important musical issues. The 
back cover contains praise for the monograph 
from Alex Neill and Jerrold Levinson: ‘original 
and imaginative’, ‘compelling . . . essential 
reading’. This does not describe the book I read. 


ANDY HAMILTON 


Durham University 
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Englishness and National Culture, By ANTONY 
EASTHOPE. Routledge, London. 1999. x + 243 
pp. £8.99. 

THis Is a restless, dissatisfied, and dissatisfying 

book. Easthope is urgently conscious that there is 

something wrong with England, something 
which he identifies as its ‘inadequate, provincial, 
obsolete, backward-looking’ empiricism. This 
empiricism he sets out to analyse, ambitiously, 
in four fields of discourse: literary journalism, 
academic history-writing, the novel, and poetry. It 
is empiricism, he claims, which has prevented 

English culture from embracing ‘Modernism’ and 

‘theory’. It remains ‘a clog rather than a spur to 

clear and decisive thinking’. Only in the visual 

arts has ‘the great international cultural move- 
ment of the century’ prevailed, giving painting 
and sculpture ‘an unusual aura of excitement and 
transgression’. Literary criticism also, in univer- 
sities at least, has abandoned its empiricism, and 

‘been largely transformed into a version of literary 

and cultural theory’. Unfortunately, however, this 

welcome advance has not yet been matched in the 
field of literary journalism. 

Easthope is most persuasive when he is analys- 
ing the workings of the characteristic discourses 
of empiricism: the way, for instance, the English 
‘continue to repeat Empire through irony—an 
irony which recognises its inevitability and at the 
same time mourns the loss’. He also entertain- 
ingly describes the ‘classic irony’, which affirms 
collective identity by excluding those who cannot 
participate in its indirections. Although this can be 
used for subversive purposes, it is most frequently 
employed as a means of imposing cultural 
conformity. A writer, for instance, might say with 
apparent modesty ‘it could be felt that .. .’, while 
really meaning ‘only an idiot would disagree 
that . . .’. But, most insidious of all, is ‘terminal 
closure’, by which a writer deflects rational 
analysis by creating a short-circuit of ‘common- 
sense’: ‘after all’, ‘when all is said and done’, ‘at 
the end of the day’, ‘it’s a fact’, ‘in actual fact’, ‘as a 
matter of fact’, ‘no doubt about it’. This is a 
favoured English means of sidestepping the 
rational logic of ‘foreign’ theory. 

Easthope shrewdly identifies some problematic 
discourses of ‘English empiricism’, but empiri- 
cism is, ‘in actual fact’, a far more complex thing 
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than he allows. Any work on so large a topic as 
this must be permitted its simplifications. But 
Easthope’s simplifications do not command 
respect. He makes things too easy for himself. 
Thus his brief history of Enlightenment philos- 
ophy runs from Bacon, through Hobbes, to 
Locke; Berkeley (Irish) and Hume (Scottish) are 
conveniently omitted. Berkeley’s ‘to be is to be 
perceived’ and Hume’s scepticism about whether 
our senses really tell us anything at all (both 
perfectly empirical) would simply not fit into 
Easthope’s overwhelmingly Lockean version of 
the ‘English’ tradition, in which an autonomous, 
free-standing, male individual asserts: 


a common-sense English view that things enter 
our heads as ideas where we turn them into 
words which, if we define our terms properly, 
are more or less the same as things. 


Significantly the only major twentieth-century 
novelist treated is the notoriously common- 
sensical George Orwell, whose i984 is accurately 
described as ‘a Lockean novel’. Reviving the attack 
on Orwell for his fear of the future, Easthope 
speculates that if the views of the state-torturer 
O’Brien were not ‘discredited simply by what he 
does, then we might begin to realise that he puts 
forward some of the main tenets of Modernism’, 
which similarly ‘treats of knowledge of reality as a 
variable construction inseparable from interest 
and desire . . . recognises the materiality and 
inescapable partiality of all forms of discourse’, 
and ‘considers human subjectivity as an effect 
rather than a point of origin’. O’Brien, he 
concludes ‘is a Foucauldian avant la lettre. Such an 
inversion of the novel’s perspectives is intriguing, 
though Easthope surely owes his readers a little 
more help in imagining a plausible novelistic 
embodiment for this benign O’Brien. (What 
would he do, for instance, to bring credit on 
himself?) 

As Easthope engagingly concedes: 


I have found it impossible to escape the very 
modes I identify as English—including some 
particular binary oppositions, a certain kind of 
colloquialism together with ‘empiricist’ irony. 
In hoping for accessibility this study risks 
complicity with the very discourse it would 
criticise. 
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Thus alerted, the reader may note the English- 
empiricist ‘terminal closure’ which prefaces the 
discussion of Orwell. In a tone which brooks no 
dissent, Easthope tells us that 1984 is ‘probably the 
greatest and certainly the most famous English 
novel of the twentieth century’, thereby neatly 
exempting himself from the need to treat any 
other great or famous novels. Forster, Lawrence, 
and Woolf are absent from his index. 

But some readers will find an analysis of 
twentieth-century Englishness which ignores 
these three writers and canonizes Orwell hope- 
lessly inadequate. A case could be made that each 
of them possesses a fundamentally ‘empiricist’ 
approach to experience. But imagine the compli- 
cations which would be introduced to Easthope’s 
argument by Forster’s preoccupation with the 
‘ou-boum’ of meaninglessness (a satire on 
empiricism?), Lawrence’s Nietzschean vitalism, 
or the feminist Woolf’s ‘stream-of-conscious- 
ness’. All his neat binaries would dissolve. In 
Easthope’s version empiricism is the enemy of 
Modernism. But surely the stream-of-conscious- 
ness technique is the product of extreme em- 
piricism—as is Joyce’s meticulous mapping of 
the streets and pubs of Dublin in Ulysses. The 
possibility of an Irish Modernist empiricism 
highlights Easthope’s failure (which he readily 
admits) to make comparisons with non-English 
discourses. Is there, for instance, no such a thing 
as empiricism in mainland Europe, which is 
wholly ‘rationalist’? 

But a more disappointing feature of this book is 
the imprecision of so many of its illustrative 
analyses. For instance, Easthope quotes Larkin’s 
comment on the writing of ‘The Whitsun 
Weddings’: 


It was a wonderful, 2 marvellous afternoon. It 
only needed writing down. Anybody could 
have done it. 


A reader familiar with Larkin’s joky self- 
dramatizations will recognize the deliciously 
ironic nuance in that wide-eyed ‘Anybody could 
have done it.’ Larkin knew perfectly well that 
‘anybody’ certainly could not have done it. Page 
after page of careful rewritings in his notebooks 
explode any idea that this poem was the product 
of innocent empiricism. Larkin’s comment is, 


indeed, properly read as a deeply buried ‘classic 
irony’—he is actually boasting, to those who can 
hear, about his unique verbal skill. At the same 
time, on another level, he is enjoying the poem’s 
popularity. As an alienated, haunted aesthete, he 
increasingly welcomed any sign that he could— 
really—have been just ‘anybody’. Much of his 
work is founded on a tension between 6litist 
Neoplatonic idealism and knockabout populism. 
Disastrously, however, Easthope fails to detect 
any of this. He quotes ‘Anybody could have 
done it’ as an uncomplicated example of Larkin’s 
‘Movement’ anti-Modernism, and finds in the 
poem a disappointing dramatization of an un- 
Modernist ‘coherent persona’. ‘Though the 
poetry and a writer’s critical voice do not neces- 
sarily coincide’, he says, ‘in Larkin’s case they do.’ 

Easthope goes on to quote Donald Davie’s 
verdict that Larkin expresses ‘the seasons of an 
English soul’, and questions the ‘dubious . . . 
claim to national universality’ of the collective 
‘we’ in ‘The Whitsun Weddings’. But Larkin 
makes no claims to ‘national universality’ com- 
parable, for instance, to those made by the 
patriotic Modernist Eliot in Four Quartets. The 
word ‘England’, indeed, scarcely features in 
Larkin’s Collected Poems. Nor would he have had 
any patience with ‘the seasons of an English soul’ 
(Davie’s ‘tosh’ features hilariously in several of his 
letters). Had he used such a phrase it would have 
been to the accompaniment of the loud farting 
noises with which (with empirical irony) he 
customarily debunked such waffle. Easthope’s 
Larkin could never have stood to attention on VE 
day and sung ‘God Rape the King’ as the real 
Larkin did. Moreover Larkin’s relationship to 
‘Modernism’ and ‘foreign poetry’ is much more 
intimate and ambiguous than Easthope knows. 
Larkin may be English, and he may be, in some 
senses, empiricist, but Easthope’s comments 
barely scratch the surface. He simply has not read 
Larkin with any attention. 

The sections of Easthope’s book which deal 
with poetry are all similarly heavy and prosaic. 
The non-encounter with the ‘Highland Lass’ 
depicted in Wordsworth’s ‘The Solitary Reaper’, 
for instance, might be thought to be irreducibly 
enigmatic. (Note my classic irony here: I mean it 
is irreducibly enigmatic. At the beginning of the 
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poem the woman is singing plaintively—about 
what, the poet cannot tell. Nevertheless her song 
sounds strangely beautiful to him: 


The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more. 


Easthope decodes the enigma by telling us that 
the ‘implicitly male’ I of the poem ‘makes the 
original sensation of an object . . . into a subjective 
possession’: ‘I saw her’. Moreover, being a 
Romantic, the poet also ‘wants to see himself 
seeing her’. Easthope concludes: 


the speaker hopes his self-consciousness will 
internalise the point of view of the Other, 
guarding him against self-deception and 
guaranteeing the uncontaminated authenticity 
of his experience. 

The strategy must fail, since the subject’s 
internalisation of the Other cannot be sep- 
arated from misrecognition. 


Easthope slides, by a clever sleight, from the 
internalization of ‘sensation’ to the internalization 
of ‘the Other’. But the beauty of Wordsworth’s 
poem is precisely that it lays no claim to anything 
except its own sensation. It is careful to make no 
claim on ‘the point of view of the Other’, 
‘Misrecognition’ is impossible since the poet’s 
feeble attempt at ‘recognition’ has been aban- 
doned. (It was, in any case, never more than a 
rhetorical gesture: ‘Will no one tell me what she 
sings?’). The woman remains ‘single in the field’, 
quite beyond Wordsworth’s ken. An inter- 
pretation of this poem in Kantian metaphysical 
terms, as concerned with the essential unknow- 
ableness of ‘the thing in itself’, would be easier to 
sustain than Easthope’s dreary, ‘empiricist’ 
demystification. 

But the worst defect of this book is simpler, 
and less interesting than this. It is Easthope’s 
persistent habit of crudely distorting the views of 
his opponents in order to jeer at their stupid 
‘empiricism’. For instance, he quotes a comment 
by Stuart Jeffries: 


Holbein did not draw attention to his own 
artifice: when you look at Titian up close you 
see brush strokes, at close quarters with 
Holbein, you see flesh. 
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No honest reader can doubt that Jeffries intends 
here to distinguish between different artifices, 
different techniques of brushwork. Easthope, 
however, pretends not to hear the metaphorical 
nuance of ‘you see flesh’, and convicts the art 
critic of the most preposterous literalism: 


Here, the difference between reality and re- 
presentation is so completely effaced that on 
inspection a painting turns out to consist of 
bodily tissue (not Titian, perhaps, but Damien 
Hirst?). 


This is just a silly jibe. 

Elsewhere Easthope gives a miscellaneous list 
of quotations (from Frank Kermode, Hugh 
Hebert, Nial Ferguson, John Gross) with the 
comment that such writing as theirs ‘exposes its 
own trust that language by nature communicates 
meaning with the ease of light passing through a 
pane of glass’, Anyone who has read Kermode will 
know that he has no such naïve ‘trust’, but 
Easthope cannot admit this since to do so would 
make Kermode—by his capacious definition—a 
‘Modernist (recognizing the ‘inescapable par- 
tiality of all forms of discourse’, as do Molière and 
Shakespeare, for that matter). Easthope’s book is 
scattered with such lists of quotations, convicting 
others of similar crass stupidities, No doubt there 
are Easthopian readers who will relish such 
assertions of superiority. Others will feel irritated 
at the spectacle of this author, once again, 
effortlessly bowling over aunt sallies of his own 
creation. 


JAMES BOOTH 


University of Hult 


The Future of Aesthetics. By FRANCIS SPARSHOTT. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press. 1998. pp. 
xii + 173. £25.00. 

IN RETIREMENT Francis Sparshott looks back or, 

rather, from that position in which he is ‘no 

longer really in touch’ with ‘the present condition 
of the subject’ (p. 84), he offers these four lectures 
on the future of aesthetics: (1) ‘Aesthetics and the 

Future of Philosophy’; (2) ‘Philosophy and the 

Future of the University’; (3) ‘The University and 
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the Future of Civilization’; and (4) ‘Civilization 
and the Future of Aesthetics’. 

Not far from retirement myself, I am ready to 
share Sparshott’s reflective mood. When I was 
starting out as a graduate student in the subject 
exactly forty years ago, only a literature much 
more sparse and primitive than today’s was 
available. Nevertheless in the course of an 
omnivorous reading under a generously, not to 
say promiscuously, conceived notion of what 
aesthetics was supposed to be, I was fortunate 
eventually to come across Sparshott’s Structure of 
Aesthetics. This was the first book I read that gave 
me some assurance that decent philosophy was 
possible in this field. Sparshott spoke reason and 
good sense and has continued to do so ever since, 
including in the book presently under review. He 
is the contemporary writer in aesthetics whom I 
could have least done without. 

How many of us get into aesthetics, like most 
other things in our lives, by accident or by 
chance? Sparshott tells how when he was the 
most junior appointee in his department, his head 
directed him to teach the subject. In my case I was 
advised by a tutor, upon entering graduate study, 
that given my interest in literature and the fact, so 
he said, that everyone was working (not true) 
on ‘the value judgement’-—the topic I had 
proposed—I should forget ethics and restrict my 
interest to aesthetics. My tutor’s advice was 
fortunate if Sparshott’s impression is right that ‘as 
soon as one gets away from the classroom context, 
what strikes one is the extraordinary silliness of 
almost all moral philosophy’ (p. 88). This is a 
typical example of Sparshott’s bluntly expressed 
opinions, and appropriate from a pupil of Gilbert 
Ryle’s, to whose memory this book, based on the 
Gilbert Ryle lectures delivered at Trent Univer- 
sity in 1996, is dedicated. But less fortunately for 
me was the prohibition in aesthetics on thinking 
about value judgements, which was then just 
coming into force, thanks to the influential 
arguments of Nelson Goodman, among others, 
and which I am pleased to see is at last being 
disregarded. For Sparshott, too, the issues we can 
gather under the name of ‘the value judgement’ 
belong to the core of aesthetics. In fact three lines 
of inquiry constitute this centre of the discipline. 
The other two are (1) ‘the logic of criticism and 
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aesthetic judgment, inquiring into whatever 
rational basis there may be for establishing the 
relative merits of works of fine art’ (p. 17); and (2) 
‘the proper place of the fine arts as organized 
modes of practice among the arts and sciences of a 
civilization, or in the economy of the human 
mind’ (pp. 17-18). 

Ryle’s own low opinion of aesthetics is well 
known and was nothing unusual in the Oxford of 
his time. So it is piquant to have a Rylean 
presence here, though naturally not a Rylean 
aesthetics, if there could be any such thing (yet in 
a way there is, if one thinks of the influence Ryle’s 
treatment of imagination has had in aesthetics). In 
any case, Sparshott is his own man and has his 
own distinctive voice. 

He also has a quality not commonly found 
among academic philosophers, notwithstanding 
the etymology of our calling, namely wisdom. So 
in his work one finds not only professional 
interests and standards rigorously satisfied, but 
nuggets that go under the name of philosophy in 
the ordinary, London-taxi-driver understanding 
of that term. This kind of understanding causes 
those of us professionally employed as philos- 
ophers sometimes to remain shamefully silent 
about what our profession is, since we know all 
too well that we are unlikely to come up with the 
wise sayings expected of us. But Sparshott has no 
difficulty in this department. From one of his 
earlier books I took the remark: ‘the meaning of a 
career choice changes over a lifetime’, and have 
drawn much wry consolation from it through 
the various absurd changes inflicted on higher 
education in the last two decades. In this book, 
including of course the notes, which readers of 
his Theory of the Arts will know he is a master of, he 
is on form. Thus: f 


One advantage of a boarding-school education 
(another one being that early in life one learns 
not to expect justice or encouragement or 
understanding from this world) is that one 
learns to make a life in the interstices of an 
indifferent organization, or to ride its stormy 
waves, evading or dodging what one cannot use 
orenjoy. (note 7, p. 145) 


Then there is a delicious self-reference to his 
paper on ‘Aristotle on Underfunding’ and an 
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eyebrow-raiser of a reference to what appears 
to be a review by him of his own Structure of 
Aesthetics, which, if the citation is genuine and not 
a spoof, is no doubt a good deal more critical of 
the book he was reviewing than is the present 
review of his latest work. 

Space is too limited to discuss the many good 
things Sparshott says but which deserve acknow- 
ledging. For example, aesthetics, he observes 
correctly, ‘was once unambiguously a part of 
philosophy, but is now interdisciplinary’. But it is 
still ‘rooted in the distinctive concerns and 
methods of philosophy and sustained by them’ 
(notes, p- 99). 

However good this book is, naturally there 
must be some criticisms. First, not that much 
actually gets said about aesthetics. But there is an 
argument to be made in defence of Sparshott 
against this criticism, to the effect that there 
cannot be a highly detailed exposition of 
aesthetics in a book about its future. For the more 
aesthetics an author actually gives us, the less it 
can be said that the subject of his book is the 
future of aesthetics, and the more it becomes a 
current contribution to the discipline. He himself 
takes a different line. Teasingly he makes us aware 
that what we understand by ‘the future’ of 
something is not obvious. On the contrary, the 
idea is philosophically problematic. ‘The future of 
aesthetics . . . is not what is actually going to 
happen: it is what present tendencies in aesthetics 
(and its environment) project’ (p. 84). 

But there is a more important objection. 
Sparshott’s willingness to specify the core 
perennial themes of aesthetics is admirable, but of 
course bound to be controversial. As I have 
already said, the idea that the value judgement lies 
at the centre of aesthetics—much though I may 
personally endorse this—is not without distin- 
guished dissent. And more generally, how is it to 
be decided what is core and what is not, what is 
perennial and what is local? As it happens, I was 
once asked what constituted the enduring legacy 
of ancient Greek philosophy to aesthetics and 
replied, the objectivist account of beauty which 
may be distilled from Plato’s philosophy and 
Aristotle’s effects analysis of tragedy, from which 
in principle we can generalize to consider the 
effects and functions of the other artforms. The 
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first of my suggestions falls under the heading of 
Sparshott’s first theme, but where does the other 
go? But can I be so sure that it is excluded from 
his core? Might it not belong under (2)? Now the 
point of introducing these ideas here is that they 
provide us with a test case: namely how are we to 
resolve the dispute when one philosopher posits 
the centrality of something that is not on the list 
of the other. What arguments are appropriate and 
what ones not? Or do we just hold on to our own 
intuitions? An obvious reply is to consider the 
quality of the work actually done by the philos- 
opher holding that view of the subject. Sparshott 
passes this test well, since the core themes he 
enunciates are prominent in his already published 
work. 

Nevertheless, the uncertainty over how to 
proceed in the abstract with these meta-questions 
about aesthetics prompts a certain doubt. My 
recollection of the Oxford philosophy of Ryle’s 
period—though Sparshott would be a more 
reliable witness than me as he was there—was 
that it discouraged the asking of general questions 
like ‘what questions does or should aesthetics 
be studying?’ in favour of addressing specific 
questions within aesthetics, like notoriously how 
to distinguish the dainty from the beautiful or 
from the dumpy. I was therefore surprised to see 
Sparshott report that Ryle encouraged him to 
spend up to half his time as a B.Phil. student on 
‘very general reflections on philosophy at large’ 
(p. 26). I share Sparshott’s view of the importance 
of such reflection. Is it a lesson misunderstood, 
reaching me in Bristol from Oxford, that has 
prevented me from working in this vein with a 
clearer conscience? Sparshott shows the way for 
those who want to talk about philosophy and 
aesthetics as an important, indeed necessary, part 
of doing them. 


T.J. DIFFEY 


University of Sussex 


Music in the Moment. By JERROLD LEVINSON. Ithaca, 
NY, Cornell U.P. 1997. pp. xii + 184. £19.95. 

A SMALL book. A big question. Does basic musical 

understanding require reflective, explicit aware- 
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ness of large-scale musical structure? Jerrold 
Levinson’s answer, interestingly, is ‘no’. 

As a recovering Schenkerian myself, I am 
struck by the glorious yet disconcerting heresy of 
this thesis. Drawing largely on the work of 
Edmund Gumey and Leonard Meyer, Levinson 
takes a dynamic, developmental approach to 
musical form, an approach he terms ‘concaten- 
ationism’. (I, for one, have already decided that 
any and all future discussions about this term will 
be waged in written form, and not aloud.) Con- 
catenationism, according to Levinson, describes 
how music presents itself for understanding as a 
chain of overlapping and mutually involved parts 
of small extent, and not as a seamless architectural 
arrangement. In his words: 


The primary and explicit aim of this book is to 
combat the notion, often only implicit in the 
writing of many music commentators and 
theoreticians, that keeping music’s form—in 
particular, large-scale structural relationships, 
or spatialized representations of a musical 
composition’s shape—before the mind is 
somehow central to, even essential for, basic 
musical understanding. (p. ix) 


Levinson believes that although one literally 
hears only an instant of music at a time, one 
generally ‘quasi-hears,’ or vividly apprehends, a 
somewhat greater extent of musical material 
(p. 15). First, there is the actual hearing of an 
instant of music, then the vivid remembering of a 
stretch of music just heard, and finally the vivid 
anticipation of a stretch to come. ‘Quasi-hearing’ 
might be likened to a spotlight travelling across 
the score. A few bars are brightly lit at a time, with 
previous bars gradually fading and those to come 
just beginning to glow. 

Concatenationism, then, as I understand it, 
does admit that large-scale organization of a piece 
affects the listener’s experience in some manner. 
Musical moments do not occur entirely in 
isolation, and the ordering of these small events 
greatly affects our appreciation. Even under this 
thick definition of his term, though, Levinson 
doubts whether listening to music with com- 
prehension calls for active awareness of anything 
outside the quasi-present. He seriously questions 
whether conscious grasp of the whole or its 
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underlying organization is necessary for under- 
standing the content and assessing the value of a 
piece of music. 

The analytic study of large-scale form in music 
is, however, tossed a few bones. Levinson notes 
that both players and conductors use large-scale 
understanding to make the small bits come off 
well. And he also acknowledges that there is a 
certain intellectual satistaction in understanding 
large-scale structure, as well as in marking specific 
junctures in specific pieces ‘where awareness of 
some aspect of large-scale form affects, for what 
seems the better, the sensed cogency of part- 
on-part or moment-on-moment progression’ 
(p. 120). However, he still insists that musical 
expression is usually enacted in individual 
passages. Later passages may be primed or poten- 
tiated by earlier ones, but distant relationships 
need not be brought to mind. 

Some of these assertions strike at the heart of 
what has been believed and taught for years in 
introductory music appreciation classes, and I 
wonder if there is perhaps some degree of seman- 
tic difficulty. For example, Levinson’s statement: 
‘intellectual apprehension of large-scale form has 
no noticeable influence on the rate at which 
music gels for a listener on the plane of basic 
musical understanding’ (p. 128) . If we take basic 
understanding in music to mean the essential 
tracking of musical process, without awareness of 
form, tonal plan, thematic scheme, or sectional 
structure, as I think he does, then it seems that we 
are only speaking on the most elementary level of 
musical understanding. The question remains, 
however: is this in fact musical understanding, 
even at a basic level? 

In many smaller musizal works (for instance, 
the medieval virelai anc rondeau, the classical 
minuet, and the da capo aria), large-scale struc- 
ture is easily apprehended and is often obvious on 
first hearing. More importantly, the unfolding of 
architectonic structure in these works seems 
intimately joined with the listener’s in-the- 
moment musical tracking. When we hear a 
classical minuet, shouldn’t we (and don’t we?) 
carry its structure in active awareness? Even for 
novice listeners, isn’t intellectual comprehension 
of large-scale form essential for basic under- 
standing of the da capo aria? 
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Levinson’s theory is an exacting examination 
of musical perception that has long historical 
roots. The beauty of concatenationism is that it 
gives us a fresh perspective on the delight and 
importance of moment-to-moment occurrences 
—occurrences that are often trampled in the rush 
to map out large-scale form. The generous 
musical examples provided are clear and thought- 
provoking, and they raise hard philosophical 
questions. 

Rarely has a new book in musical aesthetics so 
rattled my ideas about the actual event of 
listening. In music academia, any view that denies 
an architectonic view of how music works at even 
the most elemental level is practically unthink- 
able, Yet here it is. Brilliantly argued and cogently 
presented, Music in the Moment not only muddies 
the pond, it dashes and splashes about. It will be 
interesting to see who jumps on in. 


JENNIFER JUDKINS 


University of California, Los Angeles 


The Photograph. By GRAHAM CLARKE. Oxford, 
Oxford U.P. 1997. pp. 247. £8.99. 
ONE OF the first volumes in Oxford’s new History 
of Art series, Graham Clarke’s The Photograph is an 
engaging, image-studded survey which examines 
the cultural practices of taking and looking at 
photographs. A primer of visual literacy for the 
general reader, the text raises critical issues speci- 
fic to several photographic sub-genres. To this 
end, Clarke provides analyses which illustrate the 
medium’s complexities while introducing many 
canonical and contemporary photographers. 
Clark begins by interrogating the nature of 
the photographic image. After providing a brief 
history of the medium, he locates context and 
audience expectation as defining features of the 
photograph’s essence. A viewer’s perception of an 
image will vary depending on whether it is a 
family snapshot, a passport document, or an 
aesthetic experiment, Likewise, interpretation of a 
photograph will be influenced by its size, shape, 
surface qualities, colour (or refusal of colour), the 
moment it has selected to represent, and the way 
it frames its subject. None of these elements are 
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arbitrary, Clarke points out. Each reflects not 
simply an aesthetic choice but ‘a cultural (and 
ideological) way of shaping the world’, Thus the 
photograph is a mirror held up to the culture 
which produced it, and it reflects the assumptions 
by which that culture functions. 

Over this critical groundwork, Clarke focuses 
discussion on eight areas: nineteenth-century 
photography, landscape, urban images, portrait- 
ure, representations of the body, documentary, 
fine art photography, and the photomontage. In 
each chapter, he traces chronological develop- 
ments through readings of numerous works. He 
is particularly good at playing two images off 
against one another to emphasize the cultural 
assumptions underlying each. He studies a pair 
of Matthew Brady photographs, for example, 
comparing a portrait of ‘General Robert -Potter’ 
with one of ‘John Henry, a well-remembered 
servant’, The general’s portrait presents its subject 
among a frieze-like grouping of military figures, 
suggesting the hero’s place in a historical epic. 
John Henry, in contrast, is a lone black man, 
seated by a cook tent and surrounded by trash. 
The photograph’s title emphasizes the degree to 
which the servant is held outside the master 
narrative, a peripheral figure in the memory of the 
narrator who controls the camera. 

Most chapters are well developed, illustrating 
the range of practices within each area. Of 
particular note are the discussions of portraiture 
and landscape. Reading images by photographers 
including August Sander, Bill Brandt, Diane 
Arbus, and Robert Mapplethorpe, Clarke raises 
fascinating questions about how the portrait seeks 
to encode social identity as it questions the very 
terms by which identity is represented and 
defined. In his presentation of landscape, he 
deftly covers both the picturesque tradition and 
its opposite, the scientific orientation that viewed 
photography as a means of mapping and adminis- 
tering land. Images by the nineteenth-century 
photographers Roger Fenton and Timothy 
O'Sullivan typify the two schools. The English 
Fenton made scenes of rural mills and stately 
homes, creating a tourist’s idyll of rustic charm 
and genteel splendour. O’Sullivan’s pictures are a 
stark contrast, as they document the hardships of 
mapping the American West for expansion. One, 
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depicting his carriage-turned-darkroom travers- 
ing the barren sands of Nevada, reads like a visual 
parable of the land colonized by images. The tiny 
mule-drawn cart emerges from between two 
dunes, leaving a signature of hoof tracks across 
the white sand. Underlying the work of both 
photographers, Clarke shows, lie different ass- 
umptions about what subjects merit portrayal and 
what role photographs play in constructing 
national myths. 

The main problems with Clarke’s study are 
really limitations of the survey format. A text that 
covers so much material will likely seem cursory 
in some places. For instance, Clarke refers to 
Lewis Carroll’s photographs of children, which 
‘have raised questions regarding his depiction of 
the body’. A general reader might reasonably 
expect that these potentially problematic images 
will receive deeper attention elsewhere—in the 
discussion of ‘The Body in Photography’ 
perhaps? Yet Carroll is never again mentioned. 

Occasionally, some of Clarke’s analyses seem 
perfunctory to the point of being wrong. Exam- 
ining E. J. Bellocq’s photographs of prostitutes 
taken in New Orleans around 1912, Clarke argues 
that ‘looked at in relation to recent criticism they 
encapsulate a particular male way of viewing the 
body . . . never individuals, the camera’s focus is 
on the body’. It is unclear to which criticism 
Clarke is referring. In one essay on Bellocq, Janet 
Malcolm compellingly argues that these women 
do achieve individuality, One poses laughing, 
holding her dog up to the camera, one sits in front 
of a washline weighted with laundry, one drinks a 
glass of gin. Their state of undress becomes 
secondary to the sense of observed emotion that 
Bellocq has captured. Even the less compelling 
portraits like the one Clarke includes are difficult 
to reduce to mere ‘bodies’. 

Another analysis contradicts one of Clarke’s 
critical tenets. A Burney Imes photograph has a 
caption that announces it is 


without any trace of dramatic meaning. . .. The 
camera has no purpose other than to allow 
the scene to establish its own integrity as an 
environment in its own right. The use of 
colour is part of an achieved distance. 


Is this the same author who insisted that ‘one 


never “takes” a photograph in any passive sense. 
To “take” is active. The photographer imposes, 
steals, recreates the scene/seen according to a 
cultural discourse’? How then, we may ask, can 
‘the camera’ simply let a scene develop? These 
questions are complicated by the image itself, 
which appears, from a sign on the wall, to be set 
in a rural Mississippi café. An elderly white man 
stands across a dividing counter from a seated 
black woman, while on zhe counter between the 
two figures a large glass jar holds a fleshy mass 
of raw-looking pigs’ fees. Both people seem ex- 
hausted, though the woman is clearly dressed up 
for the holiday. To an American viewer at least, 
this is hardly a scene ‘without any trace of dram- 
atic meaning’. In fact, each detail seems symbolic 
of ongoing racial divides in the place where the 
photograph was taken. In this context, Clarke’s 
comment about colour aiding an ‘achieved 
distance’ resonates with irony. But what does the 
author intend by that statement? There is no 
discussion of how colour creates alienation. In 
this instance, it actually works with the setting 
and the tiredly slumped figures to make the image 
seem like a casual family snapshot, and thus 
familiar. These cryptic remarks might be more 
intelligible had Clarke expanded on them. 

At other points, Clarke’s broad thematic cover- 
age overlooks discussions that seem relevant. In 
the chapter on portraiture, one wonders why 
there is no mention of the identity photograph or 
‘mugshot which transformed police detection in 
the nineteenth century. Photographing criminals 
for the ‘rogues gallery’—an archive whose ironic 
name pointed to its connection with the formal 
portrait—became a standard operating procedure 
in police practice. Critics have written extensively 
on the implications of these connections, and a 
discussion of portrait photography that neglects 
its darker twin seems simplistic. 

Similarly, the aforementioned Carroll refer- 
ence does raise the issue of representations of 
children’s bodies, and it seems odd that a theme 
that has produced such a corpus of potent, 
troubling images is neglected in Clarke’s chapter 
on the body. Photographers including Carroll, 
von Gloeden, and Sally Mann have made images 
of children in situations either implicitly or 
explicitly sexual central to their work. Obviously, 
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such photographs provoke cultural tensions and 
moral taboos. Mann’s work, in particular, has 
inspired both praise and outrage because she 
photographs her own children. Her images, 
which interrogate the boundaries between the 
sensual and the erotic, the private and the public, 
childish flirtation and adult knowledge, are a 
noticeable absence in this text. 

Clarke’s survey of the body in photography is 
also limited because, while he critiques stereo- 
typical presentations of the female figure as an 
object for the male gaze, his presentation of 
alternative paradigms is brief. While he does 
discuss witty images by Cindy Sherman and 
Barbara Kruger, these photographs must be read 
as critiques of the stereotype. The author pairs 
one of Sherman’s 1992 untitled ‘nudes’ (a ‘body’ 
constructed of cartoonish plastic parts, featuring 
grotesquely emphasized genitalia) with an anony- 
mous pornographic image from the nineteenth 
century, thereby making Sherman’s postmodern 
revision of the female body all the more salient. 
Yet while it investigates the terms by which the 
female body is culturally constructed, Sherman's 
photograph is not primarily concerned with 
exploring what an alternative female gaze might 
see. What is the erotic female gaze in photo- 
graphy? Carol Mavor has written provocatively 
about what she terms ‘same-sex wantonness’ 
in Lady Clementina Hawarden’s nineteenth- 
century studies of her daughters. Imogene 
Cunningham’s photographs of women similarly 
challenge the notion that a serious erotic vision of 
the female nude must belong to the male gaze. 
Clarke mentions several avant-garde women 
photographers in an aside, but one wishes that 
this text went further beyond merely footnoting 
alternatives. 

Nonetheless, Clarke’s survey has much to 
recommend it. The selected images and much of 
the text pique the interest, and his bibliographic 
essay plus a timeline of photography in relation to 
political and cultural history lead the way to 
further readings. 


V. PENELOPE PELIZZON 
Washington and Jefferson College, Pennsylvania 
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Wonder, the Rainbow, and the Aesthetics of Rare 
Experiences. By PHILIP FISHER. Cambridge, MA 
Harvard U.P. 1998. pp. 191. £21.95. 

Puiu Fisher distinguishes the sublime as the 

‘aestheticization of fear’, and wonder as the ‘aes- 

theticization of delight’: the one connects with 

the ‘death principle’, the other with the ‘pleasure 
principle’. Over more than a century we have 
seen a ‘pervasive appeal to the experience of 
wonder’—for instance, in architecture with the 
skyscraper, in painting from the Impressionists 
onward, the same search for the impact of ‘com- 
plete technical freshness’. Fisher wants to locate 
an ‘aesthetics of wonder’ on ‘the border between 

sensation and thought’, and also to delineate a 

‘poetics of thought’, involving not only art but 

philosophy, science, and mathematics. He will 

explore extended examples: the history of ex- 
planation of the rainbow; the mathematics of the 

doubling of the area of a square; finally a 

twenticth-century painting whose details may 

well seem at first ‘unintelligible to us’, and the 
place of wonder in our coming, by stages, nearer 
to understanding it. 

While, to Fisher, religion centres upon fear, sin, 
and punishment, philosophy, in contrast, begins in 
wonder (fo thaumazein). Iris, the rainbow, ‘a shining 
wonder’, was the child of Thaumas (Theaetetus). 
Descartes claimed that wonder is the ‘first and 
central passion’, ‘the act of noticing with pleasure 
something new and unprecedented’. The ‘tie 
between wonder and learning’ is particularly 
evident in successful mathematical enquiry, where 
what have seemed ‘unrelated facts’, become in an 
instant ‘clarity and order’. Immediacy and 
instantaneity are crucial to wonder; therefore 
wonder is seldom present in those arts where there 
is ‘narrative’ drawing on memory. Fisher looks, 
rather, to ‘the all-at-once of the visual’. 

He now embarks on a detailed account of the 
place of wonder in the explanatory history of the 
rainbow. Perceptually, a rainbow is a ‘rare 
experience’, sudden and unexpected, its beauty a 
‘phenomenon of light, rather than of matter’. 
Explanation of a kind was, of course, furnished by 
the religious myth and its message; but such 
message or meaning ‘distracts’ from the object 
itself, so that the ‘work of wonder can never 
begin’; whereas the path to aesthetic enjoyment 
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and to mathematical-scientific understanding of 
the rainbow involved the attentive wondering, 
curious free play of the mind over that object. In 
the ‘passage from wonder to thought’, there occur 
‘small-scale repetitions of the experience of 
wonder’: wonder ‘energizes’ thought. To dwell on 
the link between wonder and the pleasurable 
movement of the mind towards understanding 
contrasts notably with the religious, and once 
again fearful, attitudes of a writer such as Pascal. 
Pascal’s terror at the infinite spaces involves a 
slide from the visual—enhanced by telescope 
and microscope and to which, for others, wonder 
is the alert and welcoming response—to imagined 
‘abysses’. Potentially wonderful objects become 
objects of dread; and the result a self-abandon- 
ment to ‘religious discipline’ and ‘reliance . . . on 
God’ alone. 

It is in ‘the process of thought itself’ that 
wonder flourishes: each successful step is accom- 
panied by its ‘moment of wonder’, An extended 
example of the ‘poetics of thought’ is Plato’s 
account of Socrates’ dialogue with the boy in the 
Meno, leading to the wondering and joyful sudden 
grasp of how to construct a square that has double 
the area of a given square—showing at once 
‘passionate energies’ and ‘exacting thought’. Here 
is the ‘quintessential intellectual experience of 
wonder’. 

Discoveries that are ‘new to us’ are, in respect 
of wonder, as though ‘new per se’. Fisher sees 
wonder as a ‘horizon-effect of the known, the 
unknown and the unknowable’: like ‘the rainbow 
itself, relative to where you stand, and... 
produced uniquely for each person’. 

Fisher’s discussion of wonder does not ignore 
the troubling topic of the undermining, dispell- 
ing, or decay of wonder. While to Descartes the 
age of science was stamped by our ability ‘to learn 
by means of wonder’, to Max Weber ‘modern 
rationality’ meant ‘the demystification of the 
world’. To Fisher, at ‘every stage of explanation’, 
the expulsion of the extraordinary has in fact 
yielded ‘newer forms of wonder within those very 
things that were ... now... explained’. A similar 
point is made against Keats’s Lamia: Keats sees 
loss of wonder in ‘the outcome of explanation’ 
rather than its constant recurrence in the ‘process 
of discovery’ (my italics). 
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Researchers on the rainbow showed how closely 
related phenomena could be observed in the small 
and near-at-hand—dew on the grass, waterdrops 
on spiders’ webs. But this was not destructive of 
wonder; rather, in place of the lost wonder at the 
rainbow’s uniqueness comes intellectual wonder in 
the mathematical representation of refraction and 
reflection within the individual waterdrop. As the 
extraordinary becomes ordinary, experimentally 
repeatable, the ordinary itself is changed. 

Fisher thinks of aesthetic wonder as sudden 
realization or intuition, in ‘pure presence’—pri- 
marily visual and of a simultaneously presented 
subject-matter—the grasp of aesthetic wholes and 
sub-wholes. Twentieth-century visual art he sees 
as working from an ‘aesthetics of wonder’, not of 
memory and recognition, one that triumphs in 
‘strangeness, novelty and . . . unexpectedness’. 
Much of it Fisher calls ‘thirty-second art’ with 
one point to make. Other works, however, 
demand a sustained effort towards discerning in- 
telligible structure—effort energized by wonder, 
in ‘a long series of acts of attention and surprise’, 
notably similar to the steps, and the wondering, 
on the way to understanding the rainbow and the 
doubling of a square. 

Fisher turns to two chellenging and demanding 
paintings by Cy Twombly, of which one is the 
abstract, II Parnasso (1964). The reader is taken, in 
detail, through a ‘process of intelligibility’, on a 
‘path from wonder, a feeling of newness.. . to... 
prolonged attention, [and] satisfaction’. Colours ` 
and differentiated techniques, figure-like motifs, 
establish ‘domains’ and ‘narratives’, generate 
dramas, animated and sometimes agitated. Sub- 
canvases contribute to ‘larger dramas’. As the 
spectator’s gaze rises up the canvas, he sees 
‘primal clay-like stuff’ transformed to ‘spiritual 
configurations’ at the higher levels and up to a 
‘spiritual final state’. 

Have memory and ‘recognition’, then, been 
consistently set aside? Or do they not dramatically 
return once the viewer becomes aware of the 
strikingly close parallels between Twombly’s 
painting and Raphael’s Vatican Parnassus? Fisher 
boldly insists that the paintings have different 
‘topics and syntax’. To let the Raphael guide one’s 
reading of the Twombly is to be distracted from 
exploring the forms and colours of the Twombly 
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in their own right and prompted by the internal 
resources of the painting, rather as the biblical 
‘message’ of the rainbow as sign and promise 
deflects us from the wonder-animated explora- 
tion of the rainbow. In neither case, rainbow or 
Parnassus, is Fisher’s story one of ‘explanation that 
dispels wonder’. 

Fisher’s dominant concept of wonder, then, is 
dynamic: it is the glad, exhilarating sense of insight 
newly attained, or of being on that enlivening 
‘horizon’ between the overfamiliar and the 
altogether ungraspable. It is to be in motion—in 
the exploration of a painting or a phenomenon of 
nature. We can welcome its vivid description in 
this study; though we must not let it altogether 
eclipse or oust other modes of wonder—modes 
less dynamic, more contemplative, whether app- 
reciatively attentive to nature’s colours, textures, 
forms, familiar as they are, yet renewably 
evocative of wonder; or to the mysterious fact of 
the sheer existence of a world, a cosmos, at all: a 
realization that may not yield any new meta- 
physical insight, yet can from time to time stun 
some of us with wonder. 

I can respond to Fisher’s emphasis on simul- 
taneity and immediacy, yet again wish to be 
mindful of other occasions of wonder, some of 
which do involve memory and sense of the past. 
If, today, when I am watching a curlew, or a fox or 
deer, I add to my perception some schematic 
thought of the vast evolutionary development 
behind bird and beast, I may well be also adding 
a strong element of wonder to my overall 
experience. So too with music: when I recognize, 
wonderingly, a musical subject, stated in the first 
notes of a movement, and now transfigured in a 
development the drama of which relies crucially 
on the memory of its initial sounding. 

I am uneasy about Fisher’s rather rigid and 
oversimple connecting of the sublime and the 
religious with fear—in contrast to the internal 
relation between wonder and pleasure. Of course, 
some theories of the sublime do emphasize the 
element of fear, and likewise many religious 
experiences, doctrines, and exercises of ecclesi- 
astical authority. But sublimity can itself involve 
delighted wondering astonishment—say, at a 
towering cliff suddenly revealed by the lifting of 
mist. (If fear does enter, it may be fear blended with 
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exhilaration.) And a plausible account of religious 
the 
superseding of fear by awe and love (‘perfect love 
casteth out fear’, 1 John IV.s). Although only fitfully 
sustained, some versions of the concept of 
God—and religious art at its finest—have been 
supremely wonder-evoking—despite claims about 
God’s ineffability and unknowability, claims that 
should, for Fisher, put God beyond the ‘horizon’ on 
which wonder is located. There remain available 
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forms of religious experience and of sublimity 
delivered from the weird and the fearful elements 
that have terrorized the senses and the intellect: 
deliverance for both being secured by the agency of 
wonder. 

Fisher is surely right to claim that in many 
contexts of discovery (scientific and aesthetic) 
wonder attends the process, even though the 
outcome is (at least in part) a familiarization. Also, 
wonder may rub off on the familiar itself. I would 
want to emphasize more how wonder (wonder at 
X) can be renewed, when threatened by a web of 
explanation, by taking a longer shot—and maybe 
the longest shot of all: making it wonder at there 
being a world (a system of causally interrelated 
phenomena) in which X is actualized. Occasions 
of wonder can, I think, be ranked on a scale from 
superficial to serious: the superficial depending 
simplistically upon the sudden and unexpected— 
quickly worn out; and the more serious 
presenting the familiar itself in renewably new 
lights and perspectives, and setting it against a 
background of mystery, from which it (and we 
ourselves) are perceived as emerging, 

There is much more for aesthetic theory to 
work at here: philosophical psychology, philos- 
ophy of science, philosophy of religion, theory of 
knowledge all are involved. On the latter—the 
‘poetics of thought’—more is needed to clarify 
the relation between psychology of conviction 
and questions of truth, logic, and validity. 

Fisher’s book is a closely argued original study, 
presented clearly and enthusiastically—as indeed 
befits its topic. 


RONALD W. HEPBURN 


Edinburgh 
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CRAFTS, PERCEPTION, AND THE 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE BODY 
Margaret A. Boden 


I. INTRODUCTION 


‘THE DISTINCTION between ‘art’ and ‘craft’ carries an accumulation of intellectual 
baggage, including a long history of philosophical controversy. It also bears, in 
our culture, a number of sociological differences. Practitioners of art and of craft 
tend to belong to distinct professional groups, whose activities differ in social 
status and economic reward. Various types of snobbery, rivalry, and defensiveness 
attend the ascription of these terms, accordingly. 

~ Among the distinguishing criteria suggested—and contested—are: That craft- 
works must be functional, whereas fine art need not, even should not, have any 
practical use. That craftworkers should employ the ‘right’ methods of making, 
often understood as traditional skills, and produce the ‘right’ sort of artefact (a 
perfect pot, or spoon), whereas artists should set their own aesthetic standards. 
That craftsmen produce ‘the same piece of work, made over and over again’ (this, 
from Diderot’s Encyclopédie), whereas art thrives on novelty and surprise. That 
craftsmen focus on the execution and perfection of their skills, while artists stress 
the celebration or exploration of their ideas. And that craftworkers are (or should 
be) content with anonymous mastery rather than—like artists—aiming for the 
individual limelight. (The heroic notion of the artist has its roots in humanism 
and, especially, Romanticism; it would not have occurred to a medieval 
icon-painter. One might say that, before humanism, there were no artists, only 
craftsmen.) In addition, many people—following Ruskin and Morris—insist that 
craftworks must be made by hand, not by machine, and a fortiori that they must 
not be mass-produced. 

These historical references remind us that the notion of craftwork is not static, 
but evolving. Indeed, a recent historian of British craft refuses to offer a defini- 
tion of the term. Instead, she refers to its ‘shifting identity’, which depends largely 
on craftsmen’s wish to situate their activities within a wide (and ever-changing) 
range of cultural movements.' 


' T. Harrod, The Crafts in Britain in the Twentieth Century (London: Yale U.P., 1999), see p. 10. 
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Many of the criteria listed above are less than clear. The ambiguity of ‘hand- 
made’, for instance, has been stressed in an interesting discussion of ‘digital’ (sic) 
technology.? Moreover, no suggested definition gives us a clear-cut distinction 
between art and craft. 

Consider functionality, for instance. Some objects classed as artworks are 
functional: think of a Bernini fountain (which serves a highly practical function), 
or a portrait in miniature prepared for a potential suitor, or an ‘archival’ painting 
that records some ceremonial occasion. More wide-ranging purposes are served 
by paintings and dramas that offer a political critique (Guernica, The Crucible), or a 
cultural affirmation (Madonnas and nativities, In Which We Serve). Some craft 
artefacts, by contrast, are highly impractical: a ceramic vase will be useless if it has 
a pinhole hollow, or no hollow at all. Similarly, the criterion of traditional 
form versus novelty and creative exploration is not clear-cut. A glassblower may 
eschew the ‘perfect’ goblet, deliberately making one whose stem is not vertical, 
but highly oblique. (The goblet may nevertheless be functional.) And a ceramicist 
may systematically explore new stylistic possibilities for forming a set of plates, 
bowls, and jugs (perhaps also making them so large that they are practically 
useless)—-see Section VI. 

My. purpose is not to argue for a particular way of distinguishing ‘art’ from 
‘craft’, still less to draw a clear line between them. Indeed, in Section VI I shall 
show that borderline—or better: mixed—cases are inevitable. (How a mixed 
artefact is classified in practice can depend on sociological factors: where and how 
it is presented, the gender of maker or agent, and cultural shifts in the two 
concepts concerned.) Accordingly, I shall rely on an intuitive, and confessedly 
vague, sense of the difference between art and craft. 

Paradigm cases of craft, I take it, include ceramics, textiles, embroidery, jewel- 
lery, cutlery and hand weaponry, carpentry and furniture-making, dressmaking 
and millinery, bookbinding, blockprinting and silkscreen printing, calligraphy, 
toy-making, and so on. And the central aim of craftwork, I take it, is to produce 
something that is not only aesthetically satisfying but also potentially useful. The 
‘usefulness’ is typically related to a comfortable domesticity, or even to the 
necessities of human life as such. 

That is not to deny that a craftsman may produce useless objects—such as a 
goblet with a rim that prevents any liquid from escaping, or a bottle made of icing 
sugar that allows the liquid to escape all too soon. But, as we shall see in Section 
V, the aesthetic interest of such craft objects lies largely in their relation to the 
exemplary (but unfulfillable) function concerned. In general, then, to appreciate 
a craftwork is in large part to use it, or at least to be drawn to use it. 

Paradigm cases of art, I take it, include painting and sculpture—and also music, 
poetry, and choreography (among others). (There is room for some quibbling 


2 M. McCullough, Abstracting Craft: The Practiced Digital Hand (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1996). 
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here, for the term ‘fine art’ normally marks only the first two of these activities, 
and one prominent critic has even declared that ‘art is by its very nature visual’.*) 
In art, the aim is not to meet a practical need but to remind, to affirm, to ques- 
tion, to stimulate—even to challenge. The challenge may be directed at people’s 
everyday assumptions and worldly behaviour (think of Guernica again, or of 
Bosch’s minatory devils). Or it may reflexively address the artistic activity 
concerned. Often, artists explore the potential of particular art-styles in a 
disciplined fashion, sometimes transforming them so as to generate items that 
were previously unthinkable.‘ 

The artist’s audience may recognize and appreciate these stylistic explorations. 

_ And they are often led to respond—to remember, enjoy, grieve, understand, 
question, and so on—in ways that relate to specific aspects of their personal lives. 
But they are not enabled to fulfil an everyday functional need. In short, they are 
drawn to think and to emote—but not, or not primarily, to engage in some bodily 
act. 

Given this outline characterization of the two aesthetic attitudes, the rest of this 
paper contrasts the way in which their artefacts impinge on the observer. The 
contrast I shall draw is not new. But I shall relate it to specific psychological 
theories of perception. My argument implies that the crafts are more ‘primitive’, 
more ‘fundamental’, than fine art in a sense not usually appreciated. 

In a word, art and craft engage our minds in significantly different ways. And 
because these two types of mental process can be elicited by a single object, often 
simultaneously and sometimes even in roughly equal measure, mixed cases of 
art—craft will inevitably occur. 


I. INDICATIVE THEORIES OF PERCEPTION 


Many psychological theories of perception—and most accounts of the role of 
vision in art appreciation—treat our senses as sources of ‘facts’. These ‘facts’ 
concern information rather than truth, since the beliefs, depictions, and 
representations induced by our senses may be illusory, fictional, or just plain 
false. The function of our sense-organs, on this view, is to give us information 
about some real or imagined state of the world. This information may be more or 
less complete, coherent, and reliable. Nevertheless, it lies in the ‘factual’ realm, in 
that it is expressible in indicative sentences such as ‘A tiger is approaching’, “That 


> E. Lucie-Smith, The Thames and Hudson Dictionary of Art Terms (London: Thames & Hudson, 1984), 
see p. 7. 

+ M.A. Boden, The Creative Mind: Myths and Mechanisms (London: Abacus, 1990). 

5 For example: E. H. J. Gombrich, Art and Illusion: A Study in the Psychology of Piciorial Representation, 
sth edn (London: Phaidon, 1977); R. L. Gregory, Eye and Brain: The Psychology of Seeing, sth edn 
(Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1998); N. Goodman, Languages of Art: An Approach to a Theory of Symbols, 2nd 
edn (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1976); J. Hyman, The Imitation of Nature (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1989); S. Zeki, Inner Vision: An Exploration of Art and the Brain (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1999). 
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is a Cubist painting’, or ‘The unicorn has rested his head in the virgin’s lap.’ 
Because they see the prime outcome of perception as facts.in this sense, these 
accounts can be called ‘indicative’ theories of perception. 

Indicative theories can explain much of what goes on in the fine arts. For such 
theories do not have to claim that the senses are mere passive recording instrum- 
ents. They can allow, for example, that the eye—brain is not a camera, but an 
intelligent system that actively interprets the two-dimensional (and usually ‘im- 
perfect’) retinal image as depicting some—real or imaginary—three-dimensional 
scene. 

These interpretations sometimes depend on basic, universal, visual processes. 
Thus Bridget Riley’s ‘illusory’ paintings evoke some psychological mechanisms 
shared by all human beings (and also by ‘seeing’ machines). Often, however, 
they draw on cultural knowledge. Some of Riley’s illusions ‘work’ only on 
viewers accustomed to perceiving straight lines and right-angles from a distance, 
not on forest-dwellers whose huts and artefacts are rounded and who rarely see 
the horizon. Renaissance perspective is especially well-suited to interpretation by 
people accustomed to seeing straight-sided buildings and long vistas. And cubist 
paintings of apples, tables, and violins assume that the viewer knows what these 
three-dimensional things normally look like. In all these cases, the art-audience 
perceives the art-object with an active eye (more accurately, with an active visual 
cortex). 

Indicative theories can allow, also, that the image may remind us of other 
‘factual information’ by arousing memory associations of richly varied kinds. 
(Not just the visual cortex, but the rest of the cerebral cortex too.) 

Sometimes, these associations are based on culturally specific beliefs. Many 
official portraits, for instance, evoke knowledge about the social significance of 
military uniforms, or courtly or religious costumes. Some associations lie largely 
‘within’ the art-world, being stylistic conventions that the viewer is expected to 
interpret appropriately. One has to learn (or perhaps infer, from the biblical 
passage saying that the the Holy Ghost ‘descended upon’ the disciples) that the 
dove in Renaissance paintings is a visual symbol representing the Holy Ghost. 
And to recognize an artefact as falling within one or another artistic genre—such 
as cubism, or pre-Columbian art—requires familiarity with the styles concerned. 

Other memory associations depend rather on the viewer’s general knowledge 
of the world. So Bosch’s painted monsters affect us because we know, for 
instance, that no real man has a bird’s head. And Dali’s drooping watch can 
surprise and intrigue someone only if they’ve already learnt that watches cannot 
normally be draped over a branch like a piece of fabric. 

As the last example shows, an indicative account of perception can allow that 


6 R. L. Gregory, ‘Will Seeing Machines Have Illusions?’, in N. L. Collins and D. Michie (eds), 
Machine Intelligence 1 (Edinburgh: Edinburgh U.P., 1967), pp. 169-180. 
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the artist’s image may deliberately challenge fundamental assumptions about 
what is ‘normal’. To be committed to the indicative approach is not necessarily to 
be boring. 

The indicative theorist, then, sees the appreciation of visual art as a matter of 
the (conscious and unconscious) manipulation of information. This approach can 
account for much of what goes on in the interpretation of fine art. And it also 
covers much of what goes on when we recognize a Bernard Leach pot, a Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh chair, or a Gerda Flockinger brooch as being works by 
the hands of those particular makers, or as having stylistic qualities recalling 
particular cultures (think of Leach’s Japanese influences). But it does not capture 
the essence of craft works. Nor does it capture the psychological essence—and 
the evolutionary significance—of vision, and the other senses, as such. 


IN. THE IMPULSE TO ACTION 


The reason why indicative theories fail to give an adequate account of perception, 
or of craft, is the same in both cases. Our senses evolved not only to guide bodily 
action, but to prompt it. 

Vision, for instance, leads not only to the information that ‘A tiger is app- 
roaching’ but also to the imperative ‘Flee the tiger!’ As for seeing a unicorn, or 

~even a visual depiction of a unicorn, this could prompt the imperative ‘Stroke the 
unicorn’ or at least the permissive ‘You might want to stroke the unicorn.’ 

This ‘impulse to action’ is unusual in the fine arts, and (when it occurs) is 
ancillary rather than essential. The Douanier Rousseau’s tiger may cause some 
gallery-viewers to feel a frisson of fear, but only very rarely (if ever) would 
anyone be prompted to try to escape. And it is highly doubtful whether Rousseau, 
or anyone else, would judge this fearful reaction to heighten the aesthetic value of 
the painting. The director of a horror movie, of course, would specifically aim for 
such reactions. And presumably Bosch, in depicting Hell, was doing this too. But 
even for Bosch, the horror was not the prime object of the exercise: the memory 
associations with religious teachings on the nature of the good life, and the 
consequences of rejecting it, were more to the point. 

Occasionally, an artwork’s value is judged partly by its success in arousing 
impulses to bodily actions. Some of Lord Leighton’s canvases, for example, depict 
silks and satins of such a rich and lustrous texture that one can—and often 
does—imagine reaching out and touching them, to feel their sensuous folds with 
one’s fingertips or to lay them gently against one’s face. But painting only rarely 
produces this sort of response. 

Sculpture more often invites one to touch the surface, especially if it represents 
or recalls bodily contours. This is one indication that the distinction between ‘art’ 
and ‘craft’ can be unclear. For while sculpture is normally regarded as fine art, it 
shares some features with craft. It is typical of craftwork in general that (since it is 
potentially functional) it engages one on a bodily level. This bodily engagement 
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can involve not just touching the surface, but also other actions—such as hug- 
ging, draping, stabbing, and drinking. Fine textiles, from silken gossamers to 
rough-woven hessians, prompt one to feel their texture against one’s skin, and to 
drape them over our bodies or furniture. A well-crafted teddy-bear naturally cries 
out to be hugged. And a well-made cup or goblet naturally invites one not only to 
touch its surface but to pick it up and hold it in the attitude fit for drinking (think 
of the aesthetic inappropriateness of holding it upside-down in ‘appreciating’ it). 
And a well-made bowl naturally asks to be filled—with food, or other objects of 
appropriate size. 

It is no accident that the crafts are more universal, and more ancient, than ‘fine 
art’. Craft artefacts are a part of daily life (eating, sitting, walking, dressing, 
courting, ordering, obeying, fighting, and so on), and are integrated with a wide 
range of bodily actions. Such actions are grounded both in our specifically human 
embodiment (two eyes, two hands, flexible fingers, and so on) and in our human 
sociality. 

For instance, a teddy bear with shiny plastic instead of fur, and with no eyes or 
(worse) three, would not naturally elicit a hug. It might not even attract, or hold, 
the attention of the baby in whose cot it was placed. Very young mammals (and 
even chicks) have an innate neurophysiological mechanism that makes them 
‘lock’ their gaze onto things with two dark round blobs in a certain position and 
orientation.” Newborn babies, only seven minutes old, show an interest in such 
facelike stimuli. Their continued visual attention to human faces (most often, the 
mother’s) leads to the learning of other facial features, and eventually to the 
discrimination of individual faces. In short, teddy-bears are appealing because 
they naturally encourage us to act in ‘loving’ ways. (Besides their large eyes, they 
have large heads: as Walt Disney’s cartoonists know, large eyes, large heads, and 
high voices naturally elicit our sympathies.) Swords and daggers, by contrast, 
naturally arouse our interest to fight—or to flight. They fit snugly into our hands; 
and they are perceptibly (sic) apt for attacking. 

This enactive aspect of craftwork is not accounted for by indicative theories. 
The word ‘naturally’ was appropriate in the preceding paragraphs because per- 
ception naturally, essentially, tends to lead to action. This fact is not stressed, and 
risks being forgotten, by psychological theories that treat the senses primarily as 
ways of gaining factual information. 

Indicative theories allow, of course, that perceptual information is used to 
guide action. But the tacit implication is that perception is carried out first (in a 
psychological vacuum, so to speak), and action may take place afterwards. If the 
action can benefit from the earlier perception, being guided by the information 
thus acquired, all well and good. But the two are theoretically distinct. Although 
no ‘indicative’ psychologist would deny that perception has evolved in the context 


7M. Johnson and J. Morton, The Development of Face Recognition (Oxford: Blackwell, r990). 
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of action, their theoretical focus is on the collection of perceptual informa- 
tion—almost ‘for its own sake’. 


IV. ENACTIVE THEORIES OF PERCEPTION 


In fact, perception evolved so as to prompt appropriate action, as well as to guide 
it. The psychologist James Gibson made this point by speaking of perceptual 
‘affordances’.® According to Gibson’s ‘ecological’ psychology, perception does not 
inform us of bare facts, but rather affords possibilities for action. 

So a gap between the trees will be perceived (by means of eyes, sonar, and/or 
whiskers) not as a mere space but as a potential pathway. If the action—crawling, 
- flying, or running through the gap—aids survival, some relevant perception— 
action mechanism may evolve. In other words, the perception of a gap will tend 
to prompt the animal to travel through the gap, thus treating it as a pathway. A 
creature that has just perceived a tiger, so has already been urged to move to a 
different place, will be especially likely to follow the impulse to treat the 
perceived gap as a pathway. But the central point is that perceiving a gap always 
affords the possibility of travelling through it. 

Similarly, certain bodily contours, and furriness, are naturally perceived by 
human beings as comforting, cuddly, or huggable—which is to say that they will 
tend to be actively stroked, cuddled, or hugged. The unicorn in the tapestry, like 
the teddy-bear, is soft and apparently furry—with two large eyes into the bargain. 
Small wonder, then, if we are prompted to stroke it. But we would be even more 
likely to stroke a real horse, or a ‘unicorn’ made with a stuffed horse. The reason 
is not that we are intellectually (indicatively) aware that the unicorn is merely a 
tapestry, but that we are bodily (enactively) aware that it lacks the inviting (sic) 
three-dimensional contours and silky sleekness of the horse. 

Affordances concern possibilities not only for physical actions, such as jumping 
or walking, but also for social actions—such as mating, grooming, and offering 
food. The nestling’s open mouth does not give the mother bird action-neutral 
information that it is hungry but actively invites her to feed it. Analogously, for 
Gibson, bodily expressions of emiotion in humans and other mammals do not 
provide neutral information about the creature’s emotional state. Rather, they are 
part of some integrated perception—action cycle that prompts, or anyway invites, 
the other animal to approach, comfort, mate, submit, flee, or attack. 

In human beings, inherited mechanisms. (such as smiling, frowning, or 
pupillary dilation) are overlain by culturally acquired behaviours. A wink, after 
all, is not just a wink: in our society, it may be an expression of friendship or 
complicity, or a sexual invitation. And it is effortlessly perceived in these ways: no 
conscious reasoning is needed. (This may not be true if it is a prearranged one-off 


Gibson, The Senses Considered as Perceptual Systems (Boston, MA: Houghton Mifflin, 1966); 
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signal between conspirators, for then one may wonder ‘Just what was I sup- 
posed to do when she winked at me?’) Still less is reasoning required to see that 
someone is happy. We rely for this ‘information’ (which is, among other things, a 
licence to approach) partly on our innate response to smiles, and partly on our 
learnt discriminations between different types of smile—even on this particular 
person’s repertoire of smiles, grins, sneers, and lip-twitchings. (Hence the 
engimatic nature of the Mona Lisa’s expression: without knowing her as an 
individual, we cannot be sure that she is smiling, nor what response her ‘smile’ is 
inviting.) 

Not all affordances concern positive possibilities of action. For Gibson speaks 
also of ‘negative’ affordances. A thicket of trees can be seen as an obstruction, as 
the absence of potential pathways. Similarly, a flimsy or top-heavy structure can 
be seen as unstable and/or incapable of offering firm support—in a word, as 
unsafe. What is unsafe is, in general, actively avoided. 

Negative affordances are evolutionarily important. A fox must recognize both 
obstacles and pathways if it is to escape the hounds. And a gibbon or squirrel, 
leaping from branch to branch, has to avoid thin branches or twigs unsuitable for 
holding its weight. Many negative affordances are cultural, but some are innate. 
Extremely young babies, for instance, will refuse to cross a ‘visual cliff’ (a steep 
decline in the floor, covered by strong transparent glass). 

In general, then, perception affords a (more or less limited) range of possi- 
bilities for bodily action. Clearly, a bat—to choose an example by no means at 
random?—equipped with sonar and the power of flight enjoys affordances some- 
what different from ours. But even bats respond to faces. And the point here is 
not that bats can fly, but that bats are prompted to fly by certain types of stimulus. 

Being prompted to do something is not the same as doing it. I do not know to 
what extent bats can inhibit their impulses to fly. Certainly, they can do so less 
efficiently than we (if we wish) can inhibit our own natural impulses to action. A 
grown man in our culture may hug a teddy-bear only, if at all, in the presence of 
the child whose teddy-bear it is. If he does inhibit his natural tendencies in this 
way, because of social conditioning, he will not fully appreciate the aesthetics of 
the teddy-bear. Analogously, someone prevented by museum regulations from 
touching a seductive statue, or a beautifully rounded pot, will not fully appreciate 
its beauty either. 

Some neurophysiological evidence supports Gibson’s theory. For example, 
forty years ago ‘bug-detectors’ were discovered in the frog’s retina.” These are 
cells which respond specifically to a moving dark—light boundary of high con- 
vexity. Such a stimulus is likely to be produced by a living fly or other small 


? T. Nagel, ‘What Is It Like To Be a Bat?’, Philosophical Review, vol. 83 (1974), pp. 435—450. 

10 J.Y. Lettvin, H. R. Maturana, W. S. McCulloch, and W. H. Pitts, ‘What the Frog’s Eye Tells the 
Frog’s Brain’ [1959], reprinted in W. S McCulloch, Embodiments of Mind (Cambridge, MA: MIT 
Press, 1965), pp. 230-255. 
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insect. (A frog surrounded by dead flies cannot see them, and will starve to 
death.) Indicative psychologists described these cells as registering the infor- 
mation that a living bug was present. The implication seemed to be that if the frog 
were hungry and decided to eat, it would use these visual feature-detectors to 
locate food. But later work showed that the bug-detectors are nicely connected - 
to brain cells governing movements of the frog’s long sticky tongue, which 
automatically flashes out to the appropriate point in three-dimensional space.” In 
’ other words, the frog is naturally wired for the perception-action cycle of seeing- 
and-capturing edible objects. It does not have to ‘decide’ to catch a fly, still less to 
make this decision and then gather—or recall—perceptual information about the 
fly’s location. The perception just naturally instigates the fly-catching action. 


V. CRAFTS AND BODILY ACTION 


The crafts are grounded in, and deliberately evoke, ‘enactive’ (non-indicative) 
psychological mechanisms. Not only are their artefacts typically functional, but 
many of the functions concern basic aspects of life and domesticity: éating, 
drinking, cooking, mating, grooming, and keeping warm. The relevant bodily 
actions have their roots far back in human history, and some in human biology 
too. The distinctive aesthetic of craftwork cannot be understood unless this is 
realized. 

This enactive aspect explains our handling of the goblet, our touching of the 
textile, and our sensuous stroking of the body-contoured carving. It accounts for 
our urge to recline on the silken cushions, to stab aggressively with the dagger, 
and to hold and swing the heavy jewelled sword. And it even explains our 
impulse to approach—or respect, or fear—the person adorned with jewellery or 
body-painting. Ceramics, textiles, carvings, metalwork, jewellery, millinery . . . 
all these provide artefacts entering intimately into everyday life. They arouse 
affordances of many different kinds, both ‘bodily’ (such as drinking or sitting) 
and ‘social’ (such as stroking, hugging, fearing, or respecting). 

Just as facts can be learnt, so can affordances. Someone encountering the heavy 
gold collars of the Viking chiefs, or the orb and sceptre of the British monarchy, 
can learn that—in the relevant social context—these craft pieces signal high social 
status demanding active obedience and/or respect. Such ceremonial objects are 
not ‘purely’ decorative. That is, they do not merely delight the eye. Indeed, even 
the most inexpensive beads and bangles are not purely decorative. Their colours, 
textures, and forms naturally engage the attention both of the wearer and of 
others—and that, at base, is their point. Cultural messages are received too, of 
course. Each of the two most popular soap-operas on British television can signal 


1 M. A. Arbib, ‘Modelling Neural Mechanisms of Visuomotor Coordination in Frog and Toad’, 
in S. Amari and M. A. Arbib (eds), Competition and Cooperation in Neural Nets (Lecture Notes in 
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the personality and social status of a main character by having her wear a 
succession of outrageous ear-rings. In short, a bead or bracelet is naturally 
perceived as a move in a subtle game of social interaction. This aspect of its 
aesthetics can be deliberately ignored, much as the huggability of the teddy-bear 
can be suppressed by adult males. But no competent jeweller would do so. 

Some craftworks even extend our sense of the possibilities of the body, by 
reminding us that certain familiar bodily actions could—just—be achieved in 
highly unusual ways. Think of a ‘crazy’ hat placed on the head in a most unusual 
way, or a gondola-shaped glass perfume bottle. And the oblique-stemmed goblet 
mentioned in Section I, besides affording drinking, reminds the user of the care 
one must take in avoiding spillage and in handling so fragile a material as glass. 

A ‘useless’ artefact may playfully challenge our expectations by offering 
negative affordances as well as positive ones. A water-bottle made of icing-sugar, 
or a vase with a pinhole, are of no practical use. And the drinker who relies on a 
flat-rimmed goblet will die of thirst. But besides (perhaps) having beautiful 
colours and/or contours, such objects remind us of the normal range of action 
afforded by the relevant types of thing. 

In short, the crafts not only exploit the possibilities of the body, but can help us 
to see them more clearly and/or more imaginatively. 


VI. THE INEVITABILITY OF BORDERLINE CASES 


Since perception- is fundamentally enactive, it follows that fine art, too, is 
produced and appreciated partly by enactive psychological mechanisms. This 
accounts for the (perhaps rare) occasions where someone shivers fearfully at 
Rousseau’s tiger, or recoils with disgust at Diirer’s serpent or Bosch’s hellish 
monsters. And it explains the frequent sensuous response to Leighton’s painted 
silks. 

But fine art in general, and abstract and conceptual art in particular, does not 
specifically aim for this type of response. Accordingly, art criticism does not stress 
it either. This is why indicative accounts of vision—and memory—can capture 
much of what goes on in the fine arts. 

No one would place the canvases of Bosch or Leighton on the art/craft 
borderline. They are paradigm cases of ‘art’. For it is crystal clear that their main 
intent is not to prompt us to bodily action, still less to produce a functional object 
for some everyday practical end. The fact that these canvases may elicit a shiver of 
horror, or a wish to touch the ‘satin’, does not invalidate this. 

These examples do show, however, that the associative (indicative) mental 
processes crucial to the appreciation of fine art can go on at the same time as 
(enactive) perception—or, at the very least, that both types of psychological 
process can be elicited by one and the same artefact. We can therefore expect that 
they will sometimes be roughly equal in strength. That being so, it is in principle 
possible for artefacts to be made so as to prompt indicative and enactive responses 
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in broadly equal measure. In such cases, we find it especially difficult to 
pigeonhole the work as ‘art’ or ‘craft’. Either classification is arbitrary, because our 
psychological engagement satisfies criteria of both. 

Consider, for instance, a large hand-printed and embroidered wall-hanging, a 
silken collage based on the themes of ‘music’ and ‘Venice’. The item I have in 
mind affords a sensuous beauty, inviting the viewer not only to revel in the 
delicate colours but also to stroke the silks, trace the metallic threads, and feel the 
contrasting textures. It is a beautiful, highly skilled, piece of craftwork. 

However, it also leads the viewer to thoughts of (among other things) Venetian 
music, music in general, Venice as an architectural delight, and the inevitable 
demise of political power. One small part bears a fragment of Shakespeare’s song 
‘If music be the food of love’, another an excerpt from a biography of Vivaldi, 
another a depiction of a lute. Someone who does not recognize these, or who fails 
to understand their relevance to mid-millennial Venice, would not realize the full 
aesthetic potential of the piece. They could appreciate it as an elegant craft object, 
but not as a celebration of the power that music affords in human lives, or as a 
reminder of the role that Venice has played in European culture but plays no 
longer. That is, they would fail to see it as fine art. 

In fact, it is both. The person who designed it (my daughter) intended to 

_explore, to remind, to stimulate, to surprise—all characteristics of art. She also 
intended to make a decorative object for use in a domestic setting, to be viewed 
and handled with sensuous delight—all characteristics of craft. If our minds were 
not capable of appreciating one and the same object in all these ways, she could 
not have achieved both goals. The goals are compatible, but their psychologies— 
and their aesthetics—are different. 

Another example of an arts/crafts enterprise that depends on a ‘mixed’ 
psychology (in both maker and viewer) is the work of the ceramicist Andrew 
Lord. As a potter, Lord revels in the intimate relation between his own bodily 
actions and the clay. His pots remind viewers of this relation, and prompt them to 

‘touch, as ceramics typically do. Moreover, he bases his work on familiar 
traditional forms, drawn from Mycean, Delft, and pre-Columbian pottery. For 
sure, then, he is a skilled craftsman. 

But he is also an artist. Despite their provenance in domesticity (jugs, bowls, 
plates, vases, and so on), most of Lord’s pieces are very large, even man-sized, so 
are not usable in practice. They are also too expensive to be used: they are 
exhibited in galleries of ‘art’ rather than ‘craft’, and fetch high prices accordingly. 
They are regarded as art by the galleries concerned because they satisfy the 
criterion mentioned in Section I: ‘often, the artist explores the possibilities of 
particular art-styles in a disciplined fashion, sometimes transforming them so as 
to generate items that were previously unthinkable’. 

Lord does not usually make individual pots, but collections of pots. Each 
comprises at least five objects, based on a ‘form-palette’ of twenty-seven basic 
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shapes. His work involves systematic exploration of the stylistic possibilities 
inherent in these shapes. Any one collection is both internally coherent and 
coherently related to every other collection based on the same set of underlying 
forms. 

Sometimes, Lord re-creates a specific art-style (such as cubism) in all the pots. 
This is comparable to representing the alphabet in different fonts: each font must 
be recognizably different from others, while each letter-token must resemble all 
twenty-five others within the same font. Much as the letter ‘T is more difficult to 
vary than the letter ‘R’, so a plate is arguably more difficult to vary than a jug. (For 
some intriguing ideas about the psychological processes involved in this stylistic 
exercise, see Douglas Hofstadter’s discussion of ‘Letter Spirit.) Sometimes, he 
tries to represent, in three-dimensional form, the way the light falls at different 
times of day. And sometimes, he moulds each pot-collection with a particular 
body-part (fist, eye-ball, chest, and so on), emphasizing the origin of the pots in 
his own bodily activities. 

A gallery-visitor may be prompted to caress the surface and contours of Lord’s 
pots, and to exult in their subtly coloured glazes. They may recognize them as 
versions of traditional forms, such as a Delft jug or a pre-Columbian bowl, and 
see that some (at least) are functional. And they may be able to decode the 
imprints of fist or eye, and to picture the potter’s clay-moulding in the process. 
Such a person can appreciate the craft-aesthetic of Lord’s work. But only if they 
can see ‘what he is up to’ in his interrelated collections, and appreciate the extent 
to which he succeeds or fails in adapting these styles in creative ways, will they be 
able to appreciate his work also as art. 

The art-aesthetic of the wall-hanging differs from that of Lord’s pots, because 
different types of creative processes are involved. These exemplify combinational 
and exploratory-transformational creativity, respectively.’ They are therefore 
appreciated (as art) in different ways. In both cases, however, their artistic interest 
lies in their power to express and arouse indicative mental processes. Their 
aesthetic value as craftworks, by contrast, depends on their ability to prompt 
bodily responses based in enactive perception. 

In either case, a particular viewer may not be able to appreciate both aesthetics 
implicit in the one artefact. Someone catapulted into our culture from another 
might (enactively) appreciate all Lord’s ceramic objects as craft pieces. That is, 
they might recognize a jug as such, and even try to pick it up by its handle, 
without knowing that it is Delft-based or Mycean. But they could not see his 
work also as art, because so many of the stylistic associations involved would be 


2 D. R. Hofstadter, Fluid Concepts and Creative Analogies: Computer Models of the Fundamental 
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missing. Analogously, someone ignorant of Venice and Shakespeare could not 
fully appreciate the wall-hanging as art, even while valuing it highly as craft. 

The converse situation, in which someone could see the pieces as art but not 
also as craft is much less likely. The craft status of an artefact relies largely on 
widely shared bodily responses to its physical aspects. Moreover, the fact that 
highly skilled bodily actions were needed to make the pieces in the first place is 
evident to most people who look at them. ‘Artistry’ is skilled too, of course, but 
typically involves highly cerebral skills based in specific cultural references 
(including other art-styles). These are not so widely recognizable as the bodily 
skills involved in wielding paintbrush or needle, or in controlling a potter’s 
wheel, In short, some core criteria of craft-aesthetics are more generally available, 
less culturally specific, than those of art. 


Vil. SUMMARY 


Indicative theories of perception encourage fine artists to look down their noses 
at the crafts, whose products are potentially useful. On this view, use—and action 
in general—is essentially distinct from information, although it can be guided by 
it. And information (largely drawn from memory) is the name of the art-game. 
By contrast, an enactive theory of perception shows why a prime aesthetic 
` attraction of the crafts is their close engagement with the possibilities of bodily 
action. 

There is no clear boundary between art and craft, because indicative and 
enactive processes can be elicited by a single object. Some designer-makers 
choose to exploit this fact. Whether their work is categorized as ‘art’ or ‘craft’ 
depends on sociological factors.” 


Margaret A. Boden, School of Cognitive and Computing Sciences, University of Sussex, 
Brighton BN1 9QH, UK. Email: maggieb@cogs.susx.ac.uk 
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ETHICISM AND MODERATE MORALISM 
Oliver Conolly 


IN THIS paper I would like to pursue some lines of enquiry that have been opened 
up in recent writings on the issue of the place of moral judgement in the criticism 
of art. Berys Gaut’s ethicism and Noél Carroll’s moderate moralism are sub- 
stantial new theories, both claiming that moral judgement has an important role 
to play in artistic judgement, though for different reasons and to different extents. 

My aim will be to defend ethicism against an objection to it that could, if 
developed in certain ways that Gaut himself overlooks, look damaging. Moderate 
moralism comes into the picture because it seems a tempting stance to adopt in 
the light of that objection, although I shall argue that the temptation ought to be 
resisted. One possible route to moderate moralism is thus shut off. I shall argue 
that although Carroll himself does not take that particular route, an examination 
of it brings to light the rather abstract ethical intuitions that give moderate 
moralism some of its deceptive appeal. Specifically, it brings to light the divide 
between two tendencies in our moral thought that can be captured in philo- 
sophical terms as Aristotelian and Kantian, a divide which appears on the face of 
it to have nothing to do with the question of morality in aesthetic judgement, but 
which has everything to do with it. I shall argue, however, that the precise 
significance of the divide is easily misinterpreted, and that only on the basis of 
such a misinterpretation would one infer the truth of moderate moralism from it. 

Since moderate moralism (henceforth MM) stands as a rival to ethicism I shall 
also try to show that the argument Carroll himself offers for it does not work, and 
fails in particular to give a rationale for its central feature, that which makes it 
moderate moralism. As we shall see, it is not entirely clear how MM is to be spelt 
out, a matter I hope to clarify in the course of this paper. 

Since the intensification of debate on the art-morality question in recent years 
has led to a proliferation of terminology, I had better clarify my terms straight 
away. The strongest position on the importance of morality in art is radical 
moralism, the view that moral value is the only criterion of aesthetic value. This 
may be spelt out in two ways. The first may be dubbed ‘narrow’ radical moralism, 
which states that moral criteria are separate from formal criteria, and further- 
more that only moral criteria matter. This view accepts what ordinary critical 
terminology leads one to believe, that there is a plurality of criteria that are used 
to evaluate art, but rules out the significance of formal criteria from aesthetic 
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evaluation. Thus on this view a badly phrased and formally incompetent didactic 
poem which makes a true moral point is more valuable—as a poem—than one 
which contains a lesser moral truth but which is written with eloquence. Formal 
criteria—how something is said rather than what it says—play no role whatsoever 
in a work’s aesthetic value. Only the depth and scope of the moral truth commu- 
nicated does. 

‘Broad’ radical moralism, by contrast, does not rule out formal criteria from 
the evaluation of art. Rather, it freely admits their evident importance in the 
evaluation of art, but insists that these criteria are in fact deeply morally signi- 
ficant. Indeed their significance is analysed by broad radical moralists entirely in 
terms of moral significance. On the face of it, this form of radical moralism is 
more plausible than the narrow version, since it at least admits the importance of 
formal criteria in art, although it re-construes their significance in moral terms. 

Ethicism is still more plausible, at first glance, because it posits not just the 
appearance but the reality of a plurality of values in art, only one of which is 
moral. The others exist on other dimensions of value altogether, and are not 
analysable into moral value. Gaut summarizes his thesis as follows: 


Ethicism is the thesis that the ethical assessment of attitudes manifested by works of 
art is a legitimate aspect of the aesthetic evaluation of those works, such that, if a work 
manifests ethically reprehensible attitudes, it is to that extent aesthetically defective, 
.and if a work manifests ethically commendable attitudes, it is to that extent aestheti- 
cally meritorious.' 


Gaut goes out of his way to stress that the ethical quality of a work of art is only 
one among its aesthetic values: 


a work of art may be judged to be aesthetically good insofar as it is beautiful, formally 
unified and strongly expressive, but aesthetically bad insofar as it trivialises the issues 
with which it deals and manifests ethically reprehensible attitudes.” 


It follows that a work may be aesthetically good even if morally depraved, owing 
to the strength of its formal qualities, and it may be aesthetically bad even if 
morally virtuous, owing to bad style, dullness, and so on. This clearly does not 
stop ethical qualities in art being a legitimate part of their value. It just leaves it 
open that the other, formal values are strong enough to salvage a work’s aesthetic 
value even if its message is one of moral depravity. And conversely, the profundity 
of moral insight expressed in a poem may help to make up far its stylistic 
shortcomings—up to a point. Gaut further stresses that there is no mechanical 
weighing method that can be brought to bear on the importance of moral as 


' Berys Gaut, ‘The Ethical Criticism of Art’, in Jerrold Levinson (ed.), Aesthetics and Ethics: Essays at 
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opposed to formal criteria. All that his argument aims to establish is that ethical 
value is a legitimate value of works of art, not its importance in relation to other 
values. 

Note that Gaut does not hold that every moral virtue in a work of art will 
necessarily count as an aesthetic virtue. A poem which, say, repeats the sentence 
‘Murder is wrong’ fifteen times would not, one takes it, have any aesthetic value. 
As Gaut points out, moral perspectives should not simply be stated but mani- 
fested by the artwork: 


The notion of manifesting an attitude should be construed in terms of a work’s 
displaying a pro or con attitude towards some state of affairs or things, which the 
work may do in many ways besides explicitly stating an opinion about them.* 


Gaut’s theory thus entails only that every morally virtuous attitude which is 
manifested, in the relevant sense, by an artwork should count as an aesthetic 
virtue. 

Gaut’s strategy of including moral values in aesthetic value seems to me far 
more plausible than the alternative view, moderate autonomism (forwarded by 
James C. Anderson and Jeffrey T. Dean), that the moral value of a work, though 
real, lies outside its aesthetic value, which is conceived in exclusively formalistic 
terms.‘ When I object, for instance, to Schindler’s List on account of its gross senti- 
mentalization of the Holocaust, I object to the film as such, not to a contingent 
appendage to its real value. 

Gaut offers his own argument for ethicism, the merited-response argument. 
He starts from the premise that works of art not only prescribe imaginings in 
their readers, such as imaginings of certain characters, but also prescribe 
responses to them. Thus an evil character may be depicted in various ways. If she 
is depicted with approval a certain response to her is prescribed, call it an evil 
response. There is, of course, a difference between the moral quality of a 
character and that of the response manifested by the work towards her. One could- 
have a good attitude towards an evil character. For instance, it seems clear that 
we are invited to view Osmond’s glacial manipulativeness in Henry James’s The 
Portrait of a Lady with horror. The way in which such responses are prescribed in 
often very subtle. James does not tell us that Osmond is vile, but shows it with 
the considerable means at his disposal. Casaubon’s character in Middlemarch is 
depicted, with unflinching candour, as a withered little soul, gnawing on his 
fantasies of scholarly fame. At the same time, George Eliot shows how Dorothea’s 
attitude of selfless devotion to Casaubon’s life-work, The Key to All Mythologies, is 


3 Ibid.; see also ibid., p. 195, and Berys Gaut ‘Art and Ethics’, in Berys Gaut and Dominic Lopes (eds), 
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not as selfless as it seems—it amounts to her pursuit of her fantasy of herself— 
and does nothing to help Casaubon in any way that matters, on the contrary. 

Novels, then, manifest attitudes towards the characters they contain. These are 
the responses they prescribe in us, which form a part of the work of art, or what 
Malcolm Budd calls the ‘experience the work of art offers’.* And as Gaut notes, 
they are sometimes evidently moral in character. 

The idea that novels necessarily prescribe responses to characters is not un- 
questionable, however. Why could a novel not merely prescribe imaginings 
without prescribing responses to those imaginings? Gaut might respond that in 
such cases a response is indeed prescribed, namely one of studied indifference. 
That might seem like a question-begging reply. I shall leave the question hanging, 
however, because, as I shall argue, Gaut’s argument goes through even if it is not 
always the case that responses are prescribed to imaginary situations in works 
of art. 

The next step in Gaut’s argument is the claim that ‘if a work prescribes a 
response that is unmerited, it has failed in an aim internal to it, and that is a 
defect’ (ECA, p. 194). It ought to be noted that, for Gaut, if a work prescribes a 
response that is unethical (an attitude of approval towards a morally disgusting 
character, say), it automatically qualifies as an unmerited response. Even if the 
work appeals to many people, the response qualifies as unmerited because 
unethical. The latter quality of the response entails the former. This is one respect 
in which ethicism differs from moderate moralism, since MM only claims that 
the prescription of an unethical response is likely to block the ‘uptake’ of the 
recipients of a narrative, and undermine a work’s power to absorb, which is, 
according to Carroll, the ultimate aesthetic value: ‘art’, he tells us, ‘appears to aim 
first and foremost at being absorbing’. 

One takes it that the intuition underlying Carroll’s thought that there is 
nothing wrong with the prescription of immioral attitudes in art—so long as 
they further the aim of absorption—is that the value of moral or immoral pre- 
scriptions is merely instrumental, the end-value being absorption. Unfortunately, 
there is some ambivalence here. On the one hand, Carroll seems to adopt this 
purely instrumental approach: 


if the address of a work elicits the wrong assessments from the audience, or blocks the 
required ones, then the work will fail to secure emotive uptake [i.e. absorption], and 
the work will be blemished on its own terms (that is to say, aesthetically).’ 


On this view a moral virtue/flaw in a work will only be an aesthetic virtue/flaw if 


5 Malcolm Budd, Values of Art (London: Penguin/Allen Lane, 199s), ch. 1. 
é Noël Carroll, ‘Moderate Moralism’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 36, no. 3 (July 1996), p. 225. 


7 Noël Carroll, ‘Moderate Moralism Versus Moderate Autonomism’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 
38, no. 4 (October 1998), p. 421. 
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it furthers/hinders the aim of absorption into the work. This view of MM is 
backed up by Carroll’s response to the objection (put forward by Anderson and 
Dean) that he does not establish a distinct moral dimension to aesthetic evalu- 
ation, since he always renders the moral qualities of a work subordinate in 
importance to the ultimate aim of absorption.’.Carroll concedes that ‘the fact that 
the work in question possesses an immoral perspective by itself cannot show 
the work to be aesthetically defective’,’ the other necessary premise being that the 
immoral perspective gets in the way of the audience’s ability to be absorbed by a 
work. 

Let us call this instrumental MM. It still leaves open various possibilities. The 
first is that although the possession by an artwork of a moral virtue/defect does 
not by itself entail its possession of a corresponding aesthetic virtue/defect, it 
always happens to be the case that people are turned on by moral virtue and 
turned off by vice, and thus that even on this instrumental conception of the 
value of morality in art, there is always a strict moral virtue/defect—aesthetic 
virtue/defect correspondence. This wildly optimistic version of MM—let us call 
it optimistic instrumental MM—is rejected by Carroll, however, thus: 


a moral defect can count as an aesthetic defect even if it does not undermine 


appreciation by actual audiences so long as it has the counterfactual capacity to 


undermine the intended response of morally sensitive audiences’.!° 


Interestingly, a footnote at the end of this sentence points us to Gaut’s article ‘for 
a more powerful as well a more elegant argument along these lines’."' If this 
reference to Gaut is taken seriously, and Carroll is postulating morally sensitive 
audiences as the only ones whose responses should be taken into account, he 
seems to be introducing a strong normative element into his argument. If only 
ideally moral audiences count, then even if we accept the idea of the instrumentality of 
the value of morality in art, it follows that all moral virtues/defects are also aesthetic 
virtues/defects. This is because ‘morally sensitive audiences’ will always react 
favourably to moral virtue and unfavourably to moral vice. That, one takes it, is 
what makes them morally sensitive. Correspondingly, they will always find moral 
virtue an aid to aesthetic absorption and moral vice an obstacle to it. Let us call 
this ideal-spectator instrumental MM. 

Ideal-spectator MM raises two questions of its own insofar as it leads to a col- 
lapse of MM into ethicism. For if it relies on Gaut’s argument (Carroll himself 
offering none of his own for his postulation of morally sensitive audiences as 
the ones that count), then it seems that we are led to Gaut’s conclusion that a 


8 Anderson and Dean, ‘Moderate Autonomism’, pp. 155-7. 
? Carroll, ‘Moderate Moralism Versus Moderate Autonomism’, p. 423. 
10 Carroll, ‘Moderate Moralism’, p. 234. 


11 Ibid., p. 237. 
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moral virtue/defect is intrinsically aesthetically meritorious/defective. Gaut, unlike 
Carroll, does not stop to consider whether or not a moral defect in a work hinders 
an audience’s emotive ‘uptake’. For Gaut does not take absorption into account in 
his argument. The manifestation of a morally virtuous attitude by a work is, for 
him, an intrinsic part of its aesthetic value. There is no reason why the same con- 
clusion does not flow from ideal-spectator MM. 

The second difference between MM and ethicism is brought out clearly by 
Carroll himself, and is its central feature. 


Gaut seems willing to consider virtually every moral defect in a work of art an 
aesthetic defect, whereas I defend a far weaker claim—namely that sometimes a moral 
defect in a work of art can count as an aesthetic defect, or as Hume would say, a 
blemish.” 


MM is thus supposed to be a weaker theory than Gaut’s. Yet ideal-spectator MM 
asserts, with Gaut, that all, and not merely some, of a work’s manifested virtuous 
attitudes count as aesthetic virtues. 

One can see how Carroll is slowly being impaled on the horns of a dilemma. 
On the one hand, he states that only if moral qualities promote aesthetic absorp- 
tion do they qualify as aesthetic virtues. Assuming that the optimistic version of 

.instrumental MM is much too optimistic, it follows that only sometimes will 
manifested virtuous attitudes count as positive aesthetic qualities. But the vista of 
an objectionable relativism opens up, in which it is only the contingent responses 
of actual audiences that determine a work’s value. Imagine that the world had 
been taken over by the Nazis, and that the world’s population was contentedly 
absorbed in works of art adulating Hitler and his ideas. This clearly would not 
make them aesthetically valuable. It is this kind of consideration that leads Carroll 
to introduce his morally idealized audiences, as opposed to the actual ones on 
offer. Only they, presumably, would be absorbed in the right way. 

Yet once Carroll introduces this normative element, both of the differences 
between his theory and Gaut’s vanish. Manifested virtuous attitudes would 
always be aesthetic virtues, not just sometimes. And moral defects would be 
aesthetic defects intrinsically, not instrumentally, since Carroll relies on Gaut’s 
argument at this stage, and does not offer his own for the introduction of this 
normative element. 

Puzzlingly, however, two pages on in Carroll’s argument he explicitly rejects 
this amalgamation of his theory with Gaut’s, for a peculiar reason. 


It [MM] does not contend that artworks should always be evaluated morally, nor that 


Carroll, ‘Moderate Moralism Versus Moderate Autonomism’, p. 419, my italics; see also ‘Moderate 
Moralism’, p. 236. 
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every defect or merit in an artwork should figure in its aesthetic evaluation. That 
would amount to radical moralism, and I have no wish to defend such a view.” 


Carroll here describes radical moralism in two ways, neither of which is identical 
with what I sketched earlier. The first is that ‘artworks should always be evaluated 
morally’. Radical moralism certainly says this, but it says a good deal more, that 
no criteria other than that of the moral ultimately come into play in aesthetic 
evaluation. The second is that ‘every moral defect or merit in an artwork should 
figure in its aesthetic evaluation’. As we have seen, this is a feature not only of 
radical moralism but of weaker theories such as ethicism, which admit a plurality 
of values but assert that every manifested virtuous attitude must be taken into 
account in a full evaluation of its aesthetic merit. (I stress the word ‘full’ because 
a manifested virtuous attitude may be of very little significance in a work of art 
as a whole, but can never, according to ethicism, be discounted from a full 
evaluation of it.) 

It follows that Carroll is mistaken in thinking that moderate and radical 
moralism exhaust the field of views that recognize a ‘moral element in aesthetic 
criticism. Ethicism does too, and Carroll’s puzzling neglect of it in the above 
citation might be taken to imply that he, sometimes at least, identifies moderate 
moralism with ethicism. That is the second horn of the dilemma mentioned 
above, in which MM loses what is distinctive of it. 

I would now like to extend the range of distinctions of possible construals of 
moderate moralism in order to locate yet another kind that we shall find 
ourselves tempted to adopt in due course. So far we have encountered the 
following: optimistic instrumental MM (moral virtues always happen to lead to 
greater audience-absorption, owing to a uniformly moral audience), ideal-spectator 
instrumental MM (audience-absorption is still the ultimate value, but only a 
morally sensitive audience counts), and what I shall henceforth call standard 
instrumental MM (manifested virtuous attitudes only sometimes enhance absorp- 
tion and hence qualify as aesthetic values). A further distinction now needs to be 
made between standard instrumental MM and standard intrinsic MM. The latter 
claims that some manifested virtuous attitudes are aesthetic virtues intrinsically. It is 
thus only one step away from ethicism, which, let us recall, is the view that all 
manifested virtuous attitudes in art are aesthetic virtues intrinsically. If standard 
intrinsic MM is to be ‘far weaker’ than ethicism, it must distinguish between the 
manifested virtuous attitudes that contribute to aesthetic value and those that do 
not in a way that ethicism does not. It thus needs an additional criterion of 
aesthetic relevance. 

Bearing this in mind, let us go back to Gaut’s merited-response argument for 
ethicism. The argument, we recall, hinges crucially on the premise not that we as 


133 Carroll, ‘Moderate Moralism’, p. 236. 
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a matter of fact do not, but that we should not place positive value on a morally 
defective attitude manifested by a work. 

Gaut considers various objections to his argument, only one of which I shall 
look at. It runs thus: 


Works of art can at best manifest attitudes towards those fictional characters and 
situations they describe, and such attitudes are not ethically assessable, since they are 
directed towards merely imagined objects—such objects cannot be harmed or hurt in 
reality, for they do not exist. (ECA, p. 187) 


The point is that one’s attitudes towards imaginary objects are not open to moral 
assessment because it is impossible for one to act in relation to fictional entities. 
This objection seems to express what many would feel when confronted with 
ethicism: ‘Relax! We can give up our moral standards when experiencing art; its 
objects are imaginary, after all.’ Gaut rejects this objection by arguing that our 
attitudes towards imaginary objects are indeed subject to moral appraisal. He 
gives the following example to illustrate his point: Se 


Consider a man whose sexual life consists entirely of rape fantasies, fantasies he has 
not about women he sees in real life, but about women he only imagines. Would we 
say that there is nothing to be said from an ethical point of view about the attitudes he 
manifests in his imaginings about these fictional women? 


Gaut insists that he ‘stands ethically condemned for what and how he imagines, 
independently of how he acts or may act’ (ECA, p. 187). Indeed he is ‘ethically 
condemned’ even if he cannot act on his fantasies—if, he is, say, locked up in 
prison—because his fantasies inevitably reveal ‘something of his attitudes towards 
real-life women’ (ECA, p. 188). The very fact that he has these imaginings is 
‘deeply expressive of the imaginer’s moral character’ (ECA, p. 199), and subject to 
evaluation in those terms. 

Gaut’s treatment of this objection is brisk if direct, and seems to me to be more 
problematic than he considers it to be. For a start, it is not obviously true that the 
rape-fantasist is ethically condemned ‘independently of how he acts or may act’, 
Let us imagine the rape-fantasist on a desert island with the woman of his dreams, 
that is, a woman he would love to rape. Let us also imagine that he is physically 
capable of such an act and knows that if he performs it he will never be caught. In 
other words, we can be sure that if he does not rape the woman, his restraint is 
not motivated by cowardice or the fear of being caught. Imagine further that he 
in fact does not rape the woman but treats her respectfully, and that he is 
motivated by duty in his actions, and respect for the sovereignty of persons. This 
Kantian devotion to duty means that he never acts on his rape-fantasies. Does he 
still stand ‘ethically condemned’? 

Things are no longer so clear. The Kantian ethical tradition places great 
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emphasis on heroic virtue, the value of struggling against one’s basic or first- 
order desires in order to follow the moral law. Indeed, for the sake of simplicity I 
will construe the Kantian position as holding that the true locus of moral value 
is precisely this dedication to the moral law at the expense of one’s first-order 
desires, or inclinations. 

There is no denying that the Kantian tendency outlined above ties up, to an 
extent, with some of our everyday intuitions. If the rape-fantasist were to desist 
from acting out his fantasies for moral reasons, he would no doubt be morally 
praiseworthy. We have mixed feelings about the man—no doubt he would be a 
rather creepy person to have around. But in moral terms we would not condemn 
him. 

A Kantian would therefore begin his reply by disagreeing with Gaut when he 
says that the man’s rape fantasies are ‘deeply expressive of the imaginer’s moral 
character’ (my italics). A Kantian would simply say that the man’s fantasies were 
expressive of his sexual character, and the first-order desires, or inclinations, 
contained therein. His specifically moral character, according to the Kantian, 
resides in how he relates to those first-order desires when he acts. He must not 
only refrain from acting on them, but do so for the right reasons. 

The strength of the Kantian case could be increased by appeal to less extreme 
examples, such as the fantasies which almost all of us have, and which are 
expressive of our sexual characters. We often refrain from acting on our sexual 
impulses and fantasies, just as we refrain from acting on our violent impulses. 
There is value, moral value, in our suppression of our first-order desires, at least 
a good deal of the time. That, I take it, is widely agreed upon. 

Now, if it is indeed the case that our imaginings are not morally culpable 
precisely because they are not the locus of moral value—respect for the moral law 
and struggle against intruding impulses is—it seems to follow that the kinds of 
imaginings that we may have in our aesthetic experiences are not subject to moral 
judgement. First-order desires, attitudes and imaginings of any kind are not 
subject to moral judgement. 

It may be surprising that a broadly Kantian ethic that stresses the subordination 
of first-order desires in action lends itself to a permissive aesthetic, in which we 
are allowed to go on a moral holiday while experiencing artworks owing to their 
disconnection from action, but it seems to be the upshot of Gaut’s argument. 
Gaut’s wholesale rejection of that ethic leaves his argument somewhat vulnerable 
insofar as it fails to match the intuitions that the ethic captures. 

Gaut is clear, however, about his allegiance to an Aristotelian rather than 
Kantian conception of ethical assessment. The latter he calls the ‘purely practical 
conception of ethics’, according to which 


the ethical assessment of a person’s character is determined only by what he does and 
by the motives that determine his action. Any feelings or thoughts are ethically 
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irrelevant: thoughts, fantasies, desires, however gruesome, inappropriate or corrupt 
we would judge the actions they motivate to be, are not themselves ethically bad, 
unless they issue in actions that express these feelings and thoughts. (ECA, p. 186) 


To back up his hostility to the Kantian picture (although he notes in a footnote 
that it is only Kantian ‘in spirit? [ECA, p. 201]) Gaut points to cases where we 
judge people for how they feel. 


Suppose that Joe is praised for some deserved achievement by his friends, but he later 
discovers that they are secretly jealous and resentful of him. Their feelings have not 
motivated their actions, yet we would properly regard these people as less ethically 
good were we to discover this about them. (ECA, p. 186) 


Gaut has certainly put his finger on something here. In this case it seems that if 
Joe’s friends acted out of a duty to be nice, that would make their actions worse. 
One would rather they display their true colours—jealousy and resentment. 
Some of our first-order attitudes, such as jealousy (or at least envy} and resent- 
ment, we judge morally. We feel that we should not have to struggle against those 
feelings, no matter how elevated our moral motive, for the simple reason that we 
should not have those feelings in the first place. Gaut concludes from this that 


for the ethical assessment of character an affective-practical conception is correct, a 
conception which holds that not just actions and motives but also feelings that do not 
motivate, are ethically significant. Virtue of character is ‘concerned with feelings and 
actions’, as Aristotle correctly observes. (ECA, p. 186) 


Yet we have seen that Gaut’s argument works only for the envy—resentment 
end of the moral spectrum, where a Kantian attitude does not seem appropriate, 
and not for the sexual fantasy end of it, where it does. The contrast between the 
two conceptions is brought out very clearly by W. F. R. Hardie as follows: 


The discovery for which I give Aristotle credit is that of the distinction between two 
different kinds of moral goodness, the goodness of the man who does what is right in 
spite of his desires which incline him strongly not to do it and the goodness of the 
man who does what is right without any resistance from unruly or discordant desires, 
the man whose inclinations are in harmony with his concept of the life he ought to 
lead."4 


These I have labelled the Kantian and the Aristotelian conceptions of ethical 
assessment respectively. As the foregoing discussion suggests, however, I will not 
in this paper attempt to argue for one over the other as a full account of ethical 
assessment. Rather, I have merely pointed out that the two conceptions apply 
with varying degrees of success to different areas of the moral life. In doing so, I 


4 W, F, R. Hardie, Aristotle's Ethical Theory (Oxford, Oxford U.P., 1968), p. 138. 
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have relied on ‘ordinary’ or ‘common-sense’ intuitions. When examined, the way 
in which those intuitions divide up seems to give a partial victory to both con- 
ceptions. That is, they both apply, but to different ends of the moral spectrum. 

Having made those preliminary observations we can now return to Gaut’s 
ethicism. If the above line of thought is correct, it seems to entail that ethicism is 
only partially true. This is because it seems to entail that only some of our attitudes 
(those on the envy, malice, etc., end of the spectrum, call them affective inter- 
personal attitudes) are open to direct moral assessment, and that ethicism needs 
them all to be open to such assessment. The Kantian line that we ought to see the 
rape-fantasist as psychosexually inadequate, perhaps, but not—on those grounds 
alone—as immoral, has a powerful pull on us. Some imaginings, then, be they 
expressed in art or not, are not directly subject to moral evaluation, as ethicism, it 
seems, requires them to be. 

All of which brings us back to moderate moralism. For, as we have seen, one of 
its forms is identical to what the above considerations may lead to us to adopt, the 
theory that sometimes a manifested moral virtue/defect is intrinsically an 
aesthetic virtue/defect, and sometimes not. This is the last form of MM that I 
introduced, standard intrinsic MM. 

It seems, then, that we have found a persuasive argument for MM through 
exploring a weakness in ethicism. This is not the route that Carroll takes to reach 
MM, but it does, I think, account for its appeal. For an unreflective response to 
the question of the role of morality in art would probably endorse the seemingly 
middle-of-the-road view that only sometimes does a moral quality entail a 
corresponding aesthetic one. Indeed it may not be the form of MM that Carroll 
finally holds. On balance, he seems to hold standard instrumental MM, but 
occasionally shifts, as we have seen, to other versions. But there are advantages to 
the version that emerges from this roundabout line of thought. Firstly, the view 
that when moral defects are aesthetic defects they are so intrinsically, brings a 
moral dimension directly and unashamedly into aesthetic criticism. And, as we 
have seen, instrumental versions of MM that attempt to bring in the moral 
dimension in an indirect manner suffer from serious problems, notably wild 
optimism, collapse into ethicism, or looming relativism. Secondly, it seems that 
the way in which we reached this conception of MM is such that it can provide 
us with a rationale for distinguishing those cases in which a moral defect is an 
aesthetic defect and those in which it is not. It is all right, on this account, to 
enjoy the imaginary experience of attitudes such as that of illicit sexual thoughts, 
since they are in principle not open to condemnation, but it is not all right to 
enjoy attitudes such as envy, misogyny, or malice, because those attitudes are 
morally condemnable in their own right. The moral distinction between two 
kinds of attitude would then underlie the distinction between some immoral 
attitudes being held to be objectionable even in an imaginary (such as artistic) 
context, and others not. 
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This would present an advantage over MM in the form that Carroll holds 
it, because Carroll never offers a rationale for some immoral attitudes being 
aesthetically defective and others not. He simply states that they sometimes are 
and sometimes are not. 

I shall now argue, however, that the objection that I have just outlined against 
ethicism is based on a mistake, and hence that MM, even in its standard intrinsic 
form, does not win. We have seen that the objection relies on an argument to the 
effect that not all imaginary attitudes are morally condemnable. In the case of the 
rape~-fantasist, the reason why we are reluctant to judge him is that we are 
reluctant to hold him responsible for his fantasies. It is a widely accepted prin- 
ciple of ethics that one cannot morally judge someone for something that they are 
not responsible for—call it the responsibility principle. Indeed, it is this principle 
which underlies the distinction we made between the two ends of the moral 
spectrum. The reason why we judge someone’s interpersonal affective attitudes, 
such as malice, in moral terms is, in part, that we judge that the person is respon- 
sible for having them. And we generally (but not always, owing to the murkiness 
of our knowledge of such matters) take people not to be responsible for their 
sexual attitudes, and accordingly do not judge them morally on that basis. Of 
course in some cases we think of people’s interpersonal affective attitudes as 
resulting from a mental illness, such as schizophrenia. And conversely, there may 
well be occasions when we hold someone responsible for their sexual attitudes, 
through their actively fostering them in their inception, and so on. 

But if it is the case that the underlying distinction between the Aristotelian and 
Kantian ends of the moral spectrum, as I shall now call them, is that on the 
Kantian end, the first-order attitudes are morally neutral because the agent is not 
responsible for them, it follows that they are not immoral. It is only the way in 
which the moral agent deals with them that is moral or immoral. They are simply 
morally inert raw material. 

We are brought back to the point made earlier about whether works of art 
always prescribe responses to their prescribed imaginings. We can now see that it 
does not matter either way. For if a work does not prescribe a response to an 
imagining, such as that of the rape-fantasist—assuming that not prescribing a 
response is possible, and that one is not responsible for one’s sexual attitudes—it 
follows that the work is morally neutral, because its subject matter is. If, however, 
we are invited to respond in an approbatory manner, we are justified in finding 
the work morally repulsive and therefore aesthetically deficient. 

It follows that standard intrinsic MM is wrong, It is not the case that it is 
sometimes all right to aesthetically enjoy immoral attitudes towards imaginings. 
What makes it all right to enjoy imaginings of states of mind that are not within 
the scope of human responsibility but which could, if acted on, be dangerous, is 
that by thernselves they are morally neutral, not immoral. It is not the case, then, 
that an immoral element in an artwork can be aesthetically meritorious. 
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Gaut himself, in his summary of the Kantian position, outlines it as based on 
the view that ‘feelings and thoughts may have arisen purely passively in [a 
person] and he is not to be held responsible for their occurrence’ (ECA, p. 186). 
In attempting to refute this view, he uses the example of Joe and his envious 
friends. Yet all that the example shows is that we are sometimes held responsible 
for our first-order desires and attitudes, not that we always are. Indeed, Gaut 
never addresses the issue of responsibility head-on. 

Clearly there is a great deal of irresolvable doubt on the issue of which of our 
attitudes, if any, we ought to be held responsible for, and whether certain kinds of 
attitude, such as affective interpersonal ones, are generally within one’s control to 
a greater extent than the psychosexual ones of the imaginary rapist. In my use of 
examples I have relied on some common intuitions, but my argument still stands 
if those intuitions are all wrong. Even if it were the case that we are more 
responsible for our sexual than for our affective interpersonal attitudes—which 
would be the opposite of the common-sense view—my defence of ethicism 
would not be affected in any way. I rely solely on the responsibility principle, 
which is itself widely accepted, even if the manner of its application in specific 
cases is not. 

So what MM as I outline it above classifies as immoral imaginings are in fact 
morally neutral. What is morally pertinent is how we react to them. In the case of 
the imaginary rapist, the only adequate moral response would be one of total sup- 
pression, out of respect for others. And so in art: no prescribed response apart 
from one of condemnation is appropriate. 

My task is not yet complete, however. I have tried to show that Gaut’s form of 
ethicism can withstand an objection to it that may well, if developed in the ways 
elaborated above, seem to give a rationale for a form of MM. In doing so, I have 
sought to uncover some of the moral intuitions that underpin the seeming 
attractiveness of MM, and argued that it is only when they are misinterpreted that 
they appear to lend support to MM. One thing I have not done, however, is 
examine Carroll’s own argument for MM. Since MM and ethicism are rival 
theories, I had better do so in order to reinforce my argument further. I have left 
it until now because the distinctions already elaborated provide us with a useful 
framework in approaching it. 

Carroll uses what I call the ‘filling-in’ argument for MM. He states that a 
common feature of narratives is that they are incomplete. ‘Part of what it is to 
follow a story is to fill in the presuppositions that the narrator has left unsaid. If 
the story is about Sherlock Holmes, we presuppose that he is a man and not an 
android, though Conan Doyle never says so.’ It follows that the storyteller ‘must 
depend upon her audience to supply what is missing and a substantial and 
ineliminable part of what it is to understand a narrative involves filling in what 
the author has left out’, including ‘facts of physics, biology, history, religion and 


so on’,’> 
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So far, so plausible. Carroll moves on thus: 


But it is not only the presupposed, implied or suggested facts about the fictional world 
that the audience must fill in in order for narratives to be intelligible. Understanding 
a narrative also requires mobilising the emotions that are appropriate to the story and 
its characters. One does not understand Trilby unless one finds Svengali repugnant.“ 


Carroll has shown that even where a moral judgement has not been stated, it 
can usually be inferred from the actions of the character. This is a different level 
of understanding from that of understanding that Sherlock Holmes’s brain is not 
full of sawdust. The latter kind of ‘fictional world’ understanding is something 
that we assume, rather than infer from a narrative. Moral understanding, when it 
relies on non-didactic forms of literature, is inferred from the behaviour of 
characters, as is evident when we think of the kind of inferences that Jane Austen 
invites us to make from the behaviour of her characters. In Gaut’s terms, moral 
understanding relies on understanding the attitudes prescribed by a work of art, 
whereas ‘fictional world’ understanding relies on our understanding the imagin- 
ings prescribed by the work. 

What does Carroll’s argument entail? 


It is natural for us to discuss narrative artworks by means of ethical vocabularies 
because, due to the kinds of things they are, narrative artworks are designed to 
awaken, stir up and to engage our moral powers of recognition and judgement.” 


This is not a strong enough conclusion. For someone could agree that moral 
judgements do indeed come into discussions of artworks, but insist that a morally 
positive judgement in art need never entail an aesthetically positive judgement. 
Analogously, a moderate autonomist might argue, it is natural for us to talk of 
«acing cars as having different colours, but their colours have nothing to do with 
their value as racing cars. 

The point that Carroll does not address is that of whether attitudes towards 
imaginary objects are subject to moral evaluation, for that is precisely what a 
moderate autonomist, for instance, will focus on in arguing that ultimately 
they are not, although he will agree with Carroll that talking in moral terms of 
artworks is a natural activity. As we have seen, Gaut confronts this problem, 
although I have urged some modifications in his treatment of it. The result is that 
Gaut finds a firm foothold for moral evaluation in aesthetic evaluation. Carroll 
ities to find a more modest—or moderate—instrumental place for meral judge- 
ment in aesthetic evaluation, but his theory tends to divide up and head in several 


5 Carroll, ‘Moderate Moralism’, p. 227. 
é Ibid., p. 227-228. 
7 Ibid., p. 228-229. 
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undesirable directions, optimistic instrumental MM, ideal-spectator instrumental MM, 
and standard instrumental MM. And we have seen that standard intrinsic MM, 
although it may seem to follow from the observations made above in relation to 
ethicism, does not in fact do so. 

The comparisons between ethicism and MM that I have explored in this paper 
are meant to bring out the strengths of the former in comparison with the latter. 
Thinking through the various points of difference between them has enabled me 
to distinguish between a range of possible views on the role of moral evaluation 
in aesthetic evaluation. In defending ethicism with these distinctions in mind, I 
have sought not only to supplement a bold and persuasive line of thought, but 
also to uncover one of the central reasons why moderate moralism looks, decep- 
tively, like a more attractive—because moderate—option.'® 


Oliver Conolly, Philosophy Department, American University of Beirut, PO Box 11-0236, 
Beirut, Lebanon. Email: ocO0@aub.edu.lb 


18 I am grateful to Karim Sadek for conversations that initiated the above train of thought, and te 
Berys Gaut for helpful comments on a draft. This work was facilitated by an Andrew Mello» 
Summer Research Grant awarded by the Center for Behavioral Research at the American Univer 
sity of Beirut. 
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ARTISTRY IN CLASSICAL MUSICAL 


PERFORMANCE 
Aron Edidin 


THE DOMAIN of musical practice known in our musical culture as ‘(western) 
classical music’ is characterized by a peculiar relation between composition and 
performance. The works of art produced in this domain are generally thought to 
be compositions (symphonies, quartets, lieder, and so on). The role of performance 
is to realize compositions, to bring them to audibility so that they can in the 
appropriate way enrich the world of things-to-be-heard. But this somewhat 
subservient role is nonetheless supposed to require the exercise of musical artistry 
in its own right. Although some composers have wanted to relegate performers 
to the status of technicians (and some have explored ways of dispensing with 
the activities of performers altogether), the more usual view is that classical 
performers are indeed musical artists, who in some important ways function as 
collaborators with composers in the process of bringing music to performance. 
The musical artistry involved in composition has been the object of some philo- 
sophical attention.' But the artistry proper to classical performance has received 
less discussion. 

Philosophers have paid some recent attention to issues concerning historical 
authenticity in the performance of old music. The adoption today of performing 
practices current at much earlier times of composition raises questions about the 
aesthetic agency of present-day performers which connect with the more general 
question of the nature and scope of musical artistry in classical performance. In 
this connection, Peter Kivy has suggested that the artistry involved in classical 
performance has much in common with the compositional art of arrangement. 
Each of these musical activities has as its outcome something which can plausibly 
be called a version of a composition which has been arranged or performed. What 
Richter or Horowitz are up to when they play Mussorgsky’s Pictures at an 
Exhibition is in important ways the same sort of thing Ravel was up to in orches- 
trating Mussorgsky’s piano score. We speak of Ravel’s version of Pictures, but also 
of Richter’s and Horowitz’s. There does seem to be a sort of compositional 


' See especially Nicholas Wolterstorff, ‘The Work of Creating a Work of Music’, in Philip Alperson 
(ed.), What is Music? (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State U.P., 1987), pp. 101—129. 
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version-producing artistry common to both arranging and performing.” But there 
are some important disanalogies as well. 

One such disanalogy concerns the relation of the version to the original 
composition. Arrangers other than the original composer are inherently in the 
business of creating (or indicating’) alternatives to the composer’s version of the 
composition. The versions created in performance may, if they contravene the 
composer’s instructions, be seen as embodying similar alternatives to composer’s 
version; such performance may be said to include ‘rearrangement on the fly’. But 
the instructions embodied in a score never fix all the details of a performance; 
a performance which observes all such instructions yields a ‘version’ of the 
composition by fixing details left undetermined by the score, without any re- 
arrangement at all. 

With these considerations in mind, we might distinguish two different kinds of 
versions of compositions. Say that an altered version is one which fixes differently 
details already fixed by the original score, and that an elaborated version is one 
which fixes details left undetermined by the original score. A version might, of 
course, both alter and elaborate a composition, but some versions will alter 
without elaborating and others will elaborate without altering. For compositions 
that are conventionally scored, any performance will inevitably produce a version 
that elaborates the composition, whereas some performances will and some will 
not produce versions which also alter the composition. 

In contrast, the versions produced by what is normally (in classical music) 
called arranging always alter and only sometimes elaborate the arranged com- 
position. There is, on the other hand, a sort of compositional activity whose 
business is precisely to elaborate. This is the activity of completing a composition, 
of specifying in a score elaborations of the original. Such completed versions 
may, of course, be prepared for compositions which have been left incomplete by 
their original composers. But even compositions not conventionally classified as 
incomplete may in the sense in question be candidates for completion. The 
editions of the piano music of Beethoven and Chopin prepared by Schnabel and 
Cortot with additional dynamic, expressive, and technical markings (specifying 
fingerings and such) are examples of such completions. So this first disanalogy 
between performance and arrangement may be circumvented in part by slightly 
extending the sense of ‘arrangement’ to include completion as well as rearrange- 
ment. 

Still, the claim that, like arranging, performing produces versions of the com- 
positions performed needs careful consideration. Following Kivy, I said above 
that arrangers create alternatives to the composer’s version, and referred to the 


2 Peter Kivy, Authenticities (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 1985), pp. 128ff. 


3 Nothing in my discussion should hinge on the ontological status of compositions and their 


versions or on the related question of whether they are created by musicians or whether, on the 
other hand, they are universals that are merely ‘indicated’ or ‘made salient’ by composition. 
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compositional art of arrangement. This suggests, and is meant to suggest, that the 
versions created by arrangement are things of the same sort as the versions 
created by the original composers. The same is true of completions, even in the 
slightly extended sense described above. In each case, the version is one which 
can itself be performed, embodying criteria according to which a bit of music- 
making either does or does not count as a performance of the version. 

In the case of versions produced by performing, the situation is different. Per- 
formers are sometimes said to copy other performers’ versions of compositions, 
but not to perform those versions. Performances do not in general produce criteria 
which would govern the performance of those versions. The versions produced 
by performances might seem to be just the very sequences of sounds constituting 
the performances themselves. We may distinguish the sort of version auto- 
matically produced by performance by speaking of realized as opposed to composed 
versions of compositions, where a realized version is produced by performing a 
composed version. But if any performance of a composition automatically 
produces a realized version of the composition, then realized versions need not 
be repeatedly performable, since they will not in general define criteria for 
subsequent performances. 

To be sure, a performance of a composition will always have repeatable features 
not fixed by the composed version that is performed, and we might sometimes 
«construe some combination of such features as constituting a repeatably per- 
‘formable version. For example, Liszt is said to have improvised from their 
‘orchestral scores piano reductions of symphonies brought to him by friends and 
students. I suppose that he or someone else might later have played the same 
version (that is, the same reduction) again. A salient feature of this example is the 
«elation of the improvised version to the score, by virtue of which the improvised 
version constitutes a (particular) piano reduction of the symphony. Perhaps any 
performance which deviates in certain ways from the score of the composition 
performed should be thought of as producing a version of the composition 
defined by the score on one hand and the performer’s deviations on the other. In 
chese cases, it may well be possible to write an amended score specifying the 
version in question. Even in the case of performances that conform to the 
ore-existing score, it will sometimes be possible to prepare an augmented score 
eflecting salient ‘unmarked’ features of the performed version. These scored 
rersions are derived from performances by abstracting certain features of the 
»erformance and specifying them to some degree of precision in a modified or 
augmented score. 

The preparation of such a score is not essential to the production of a re- 
reatedly performable version by performing. What is essential is to treat the 
verformance as an object of emulation. Some performing has this as its primary 
zoal. (We might call such performing ‘performance-demonstration’.) When a 
viano teacher plays a passage in the course of a lesson, the purpose may well be to 
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define by performance a version of the passage for the pupil to perform by emula- 
tion. Something like this may also be an important part of the rehearsal process, 
and an essential feature of the transmission of performing traditions. In all of 
these cases, important features of the versions indicated by the illustrative perfor- 
mance may be unnotated and, indeed unnotatable.* Performance-demonstration 
may contribute to the production of composed versions of compositions. 

But most performing is not performance-demonstration; providing an object 
of emulation is not the main point of most performance, nor is it the principal 
object of performing artistry. If the artistry of performers is a matter of producing 
versions of compositions, they are in the first instance versions to be heard rather 
than versions to be again performed. (Compare an orchestra’s performance in 
concert of a symphonic passage with the conductor’s singing of the passage in 
rehearsal to illustrate how she wants it played.) The musical activity of compos- 
ing and producing versions of compositions by arranging or peformance- 
demonstration has as its artistic end the enrichment of the universe of things to 
be heard, ultimately by means of performance of the compositions and versions 
that are produced by the composing or arranging or performance-demonstrating. 
Performance completes the creation of the audible object that is the telos of 
composition (including arrangement). 

This is reflected in the difference hinted at above concerning the nature of 
the versions produced in the planning (composing, arranging, performance- 
demonstration) and realization (performance proper) components of the process 
of musical creation. The planning component produces a set of conditions on 
possible performances. The realization component produces (at least in favour- 
able instances) a concrete sequence of sounds which satisfies the conditions in 
question. The point of the latter is not to prescribe some further (or alternative) 
conditions; it is what the conditions are about in the first place. 

Composed versions of compositions prescribe conditions that performances do 
or do not satisfy. Composed versions that elaborate the original composition 
prescribe more stringent conditions than those prescribed by the original 
composition. Performed versions do not typically prescribe anything of the sort. 
Even so, there remains an important sense in which performance carries the 
process involved in elaborating arrangement to its conclusion. If a composition 
corresponds to a region in the space of possible performances and an elaborated 
version to a smaller subregion, performance produces a version that corresponds 
to a musically minimal subregion, occupied only by that particular performance 
and others that are indistinguishable from it in all musically relevant respects. 

It is, I think, a crucial feature of our practice of performing compositions that 
the activity of performance combines the functions of bringing into being the 


4 What is notatable will vary with available systems of notation. The relevant point here is that 
the features may not be notatable in any system available to the audience of the performance- 
demonstration. 
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audible object planned in composition and of fixing in final detail its musical 
nuances. This practice contrasts with more improvisatory practices, in which less 
of the musical substance is planned in advance of audible music-making. It also 
contrasts with tape composition and rock record-making, in which the audible 
object is brought into being by the playing of a tape or record and in which all 
musical nuances are fixed in advance. 

The distinction between stages of planning and execution in classical music- 
making provides a useful basis for classifying the various kinds of musical artistry 
that classical performers may exercise. Some of these pertain to the broad domain 
of planning: composing, arranging, marking scores, planning details in rehearsal. 
To be sure, classical performers usually cede a large portion of this planning to 
others, most notably by performing others’ compositions. On the other hand, the 
development of a performer’s interpretation of a composition may largely occur 
in this domain of planning. The artistry exercised by performers in planning will 
be, in broad terms, compositional. But there is another sort of artistry which must 
be practised in the actual act of performing. This artistry is directed toward the 
control of fine details of musical nuance ‘on the fly’. Planning (including com- 
posing) and preparation go only so far; music in this tradition does not get made 
without the musical contribution of the performer in the activity of performing, 

In the domain of classical music in our musical culture, the application of this 

sort of artistry is limited to nuance. Once a composition is selected, our practice 
of performing classical compositions cedes to the composer control over all but 
‘the fine details of the performance, and much of the detail not fixed by the 
composition is planned in advance by performers. But not all technically com- 
spetent performances of any given composition are remotely equal, even when 
planned details are held constant. (The extent to which this is so may be observed 
«in the variation possible in a single run of performances.) Even among excellent 
werformances the variety of possibilities largely constitutes the ‘inexhaustible 
cichness’ of the masterpieces of composition. This is a kind of art in which 
«ouances fixed in the act of performing can matter quite a lot. 

What is wanted now is more of an account of the artistry involved in fixing 
nuances in the course of performance. But first some complications in the overall 
picture need to be addressed. I have been discussing a process of classical 
«music-making which is divided into stages of planning and execution, with the 
olanning stage itself divided into substages carried out (in the simplest case) by a 
composer on one hand and a performer on the other. The three stages, then, are 


Of course, tape composition can and rock recording typically does include the use of recordings of 
singing and instrument-playing whose own musical nuances were fixed in the act of performance. 
A full discussion of these issues would also need to locate classical recording between classical 
performance on one hand and other kinds of recording on the other. I take some steps in this 
direction in ‘Three Kinds of Recording and the Metaphysics of Music’, British Journal of Aesthetics, 
vol. 39, no. 1 (January 1999), pp. 24-39. 
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these: (1) a composer produces a composition; (2) a performer chooses to 
perform the composition, and prepares (in score-study and rehearsal) an 
elaborated and perhaps modestly altered composed version of the composition; 
and (3) the performer in performance produces an elaborated and perhaps 
modestly altered realized version of her composed version of the composition. 
The artistry of the performer is exercised in the second and third stages. The 
artistry exercised in the second stage is broadly compositional in nature, while 
that exercised in the third stage is directed to the control of nuance in the course 
of performing. Along with skill in execution, the artistry exercised in these stages 
makes the difference between better and worse performances of the same 
compositions, and between performances which are equally successful (or 
unsuccessful) but differ in aesthetically relevant ways. 

The first complication to note is that the extent of planning included in the 
first two stages is quite variable. Scores vary in the extent to which they specify or 
leave open features of their performances. There is a broad trend over the history 
of composition of the core classical repertory of more and more elaborate scoring; 
dynamics, expression, tempo, phrasing are all as a rule more extensively specified 
in later than in earlier scores. This variation certainly has its limits. On one side, 
anything that counts as a completed composition will specify melody, harmony, 
rhythm, instrumentation, and so on, to such an extent that what is left will be < 
matter of filling in details. On the other side, significant matters of nuance are im 
the core classical repertory always left to the performer. But important variation 
remains. 

A second complication is required by the fact that my discussion so far ha: 
made no place for performing traditions or styles in the planning or execution o: 
performances. But the filling in of details left open by compositions is no' 
typically an exercise of the unfettered imagination of the performer. In the firs 
place, the details will be chosen to fit well in the structure already fixed by th: 
composition. But there are also traditional ways of filling in some of the detail: 
whose inculcation is part of a performer’s education. And a performer may 
choose to systematically observe practices other than those characteristic o 
present-day performing tradition, as in ‘historically informed’ performance tha 
observes practices current at the time of composition of the pieces performed. 


é Philosophical discussion of these practices may be found, among other places, in Kiv, 
Authenticities, and my ‘Look What They've Done To My Song: Historical Authenticity and th 
Aesthetics of Musical Performance’, Midwest Studies in Philosophy, vol. 16 (1991), pp. 394-420, an: 
‘Playing Bach His Way’, Journal of Aesthetic Education, vol. 32, no. 4 (Winter 1998), pp. 79-91. Th 
practice of historically informed practice has now been going on long enough that there ar 
performers whose ‘trained-in’ practices, at least for music of suitable periods, are themselve 
historically informed. This makes the use of ‘historically informed’ and ‘traditional’ as contrast 
terms misleading. Even so, I will continue to use ‘traditional’ for practices in the general-purpos 
tradition most widely passed on to aspiring classical performers. 
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Such conventional practices in effect constitute a layer of planning between the 
first and second of the three stages I have described. 

(If the practices of historically informed performance narrow in this way the 
scope for the exercise of artistry in performance, they can also cut the other way. 
Performers in the time of Bach and Handel and even Mozart participated in a 
considerably less composition-bound practice than that of present-day per- 
formers of Bach’s and Handel’s and Mozart’s compositions. The improvisation 
of embellishments and cadenzas, for example, was a standard part of the role of 
instrumental soloists. This complicates life for practitioners of historically 
informed performance; the general tendency of the practice is to increase the 
extent of what is fixed before the performer’s contribution enters the picture, but 
this element has the opposite effect, and its observance has been fairly slow to 
enter the mainstream of historically informed performance.) 

The upshot of all of this is that the scope within which the performer’s artistry 
is exercised varies with the composition performed and with the performer’s 
degree of allegiance to general-purpose traditional or historically informed 
serformance practice. Both general-purpose tradition and historical practice may 
ulso bear on the degree to which features of the performance are fixed by 
olanning before the performance or left to the spur of the performing moment. 
This is also famously a domain of individual differences among performers. But 
considering the reasons one might have for leaving more rather than less to the 
spur of the moment can illuminate the artistry exercised in the course of per- 
‘ormances anywhere along the spectrum from maximally to minimally planned. 

What, then, is to be gained by leaving features of a performance unplanned?” 
Why might decisions made in the course of performance be superior to decisions 
nade beforehand? An attractive answer is that decisions made in performance 
an be informed by considerations unavailable in the planning context. Such 
:onsiderations fall into a variety of categories, related to different features of the 
verforming situation. 

One category, prominent in the lore of performance, concerns interaction 
»xetween performer and audience. This can be a matter of adapting either to more 
slobal features of an audience (a festive atmosphere, for example, or a more 
edate one) or to the way the audience is responding to the performance as it 
wroceeds. The latter might involve adaptation to the peculiar patterns of respon- 
iveness of a particular audience. Performances are, of course, sometimes 
ecorded; recordings of performances especially adapted to peculiarities of the 
esponsiveness of a particular audience are apt to produce the sense that to 
ippreciate the virtues of the performance, ‘you have to have been there’. This sort 
of adaptation is, perhaps, most clearly beneficial in producing performances that 


' The question on the other side of this coin is What is to be gained by committing oneself to the 
degree of pre-planning required by the performance of written compositions?’ I explore this 
question in ‘Performing Compositions’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 34 (1997), pp- 323-335. 
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are better for a particular audience on a particular occasion. Still, it seems not 
unlikely that the sort of responsiveness that produces a performance that is better 
for tonight’s audience might tend also to produce a performance that is better in 
a more general sense. Certainly, many performers claim that the presence of an 
audience helps them to perform better. i 

A second category of features to which performers can respond when 
performing concern the vagaries of the performer’s own mood and sensibility. 
Performers’ patterns of responsiveness to music will vary from occasion to 
occasion as surely as will anyone else’s, and there may be benefits to be expected 
from adapting the nuances of performance to the way one is feeling the music at 
the time. To the (considerable) extent that conviction contributes to excellence in 
performance, this sort of adaptability is likely to be valuable. 

I would like to focus most, though, on a third category of potential which is 
unavailable prior to performance itself. The lore of chamber music emphasizes 
the importance of listening and responsiveness to one’s partners. But this sort of 
awareness and responsiveness is not limited to chamber music. What is involved 
is adapting what one is doing at any point to subtleties of what has been done up 
until that point, including what is going on just prior to it. But this involves no 
essential reference to what others have been doing. Even a single performer can 
relate moments of her performance to one another by a similar sort of awareness 
and responsiveness. Elements of this are part of the most basic musical com- 
petence; anything that involves change along a given dimension (crescendo or 
diminuendo, for example), or, for that matter, holding anything steady, is a matter 
of awareness of the relevant features and adaptation of subsequent phases to 
earlier ones. But as the example of chamber music suggests, this sort of adaptation 
can also constitute the exercise of a high degree of musical artistry. The adaptation 
of one part of a performance to others can enrich the musical relations that hold 
among them. Much such adaptation can, of course, be planned. But fine details 
of nuance are inevitably fixed only in performance, and may suggest adaptations 
beyond the fixing of similarly fine detail. In any case, there are benefits that might 
be expected from keeping one’s options open. 

But the example of chamber music also strongly suggests that the musical 
artistry of awareness and responsiveness can be exercised to great effect on the 
level of very subtle detail. The opportunity for significant exercise of such artistry 
is built into the limitations of planning of classical performance. A performer who 
chooses as far as possible the benefits of thinking choices through in the planning 
process must nevertheless adapt on the fly to details on a level that cannot 
effectively be planned. At a fine enough level of detail, all performance is 
improvisation, and it is perhaps no accident that the artistry of awareness and» 
responsiveness is emphasized as strongly in the lore of jazz performance as in that 
of chamber music. 

Of course, at a coarser level of grain, all competent performances of any given- 
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classical composition sound alike. At this level, relations between parts of the 
performance are fixed by the composition. Details of nuance must be adapted not 
only to one another but to the musical structure at this level. And this returns us 
to the composition-centredness of the domain of classical music. The artistry of 
classical performers is exercised in activity whose point is focussed on bringing to 
sound the artistry of composers. The varying success with which they do so 
testifies to the importance of the details left to their keeping. 


Aron Edidin, Division of Humanities, New College of the University of Southern Florida, 
s700 N. Tamiami Trail, Sarasota, FL 34243, USA. Email: edidin@sar.usf.edu 
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A CLOSER LOOK AT DANTO’S ACCOUNT 


OF ART AND PERCEPTION 
Joseph Margolis 


I was pleased to receive the good news that it was indeed too early for farewells 
for Arthur Danto!! It is very nice to think we have time yet to get clear about our 
differences about the ontology of art and the matter of perceptual indiscernibility. 
I hope so. These are questions of a certain scope and force that are not always easy 
to ensure. I shall be as brief as possible in answering Danto’s recent note and in 
pressing him a little further. He has set a mark for brevity, and I have had time 
enough to present my own case.” But as sometimes happens in disagreements of 
these sorts, what Danto now says leads me to wonder whether we may not in fact 
be only a few steps from resolving the entire puzzle or at least becoming abso- 
lutely clear about what precisely is at stake—and why—and what further analysis 
needs to be pursued. 

I answer Danto’s answer to me in the spirit of that enthusiasm, and I confine 
myself to five remarks that build toward a single decisive difference between us. 
I permit myself the luxury of thinking that the difference I have in mind collects 
the most important conceptual choice—in the philosophy of art and aesthetics 
and in fact in other areas of interest as well—that is now before us at the start of 
the century. Danto, I suggest, comes to a similar judgement (though he may not 
care to feature its importance in the way I do); in fact, his own finding is the very 
opposite of mine. As you may imagine, I believe the options before us are not of 
equal plausibility. But you must be the judge of that. 


I 


1. I know of no important cases in which the question ‘What is it to be a thing of 
this or that kind?’ depends in principle on first answering the very different 
question ‘In what circumstances might things of these or those kinds be 
indiscernible from one another, either things of different kinds or different things 
of the same kind?’ Or, ‘How, whenever things are indiscernible in the sense 


' See Arthur C. Danto, ‘Indiscernibility and Perception: A Reply to Joseph Margolis’, British Journal 


. of Aesthetics, 39 (1999), pp. 321-329. 
2 See Joseph Margolis, ‘Farewell to Danto and Goodman’, British Journal of Aesthetics, 38 (1998), pp. 
353—374- 
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intended, are they finally distinguished from one another?’ The proper order of 
these questions seems obvious. 

I should say the disjunction holds even where, as in reflecting on Duchamp’s 
readymades, we acknowledge that part of the artist’s interest is to trade on 
the inescapability of sensory indiscernibilities. The reason is this: admitting the 
disjunction already implicates the effective play of the different logical roles of 
reference and predication, and the expected or entailed indiscernibilities actually 
presuppose the original disjunction and have no point without it. This is not 
always noticed. In effect, ‘indiscernibility’ in the relevant sense is, in part, already an 
artefact of the use of those same competences, and they themselves are culturally 
formed (in turn) in a way that includes perceptual fluencies that cannot be 
mapped in terms of the conditions of the ‘sensory’ indiscernibility (a dependent 
distinction) they make possible, which Danto, for one, insists on treating as 
somehow primary. Ultimately, we shall be forced to admit a (benign) equivo- 
cation on the use of the term ‘perceptual’ if we mean to make sense of Danto’s 
thesis. 

In medicine, to invoke an analogy, it is a commonplace that even where the 
clinical symptoms of a disease are highly correlated with its actual presence as 
tested in the laboratory, it sometimes happens that indiscernible differences 
between would-be symptoms (of a disease) and altogether unrelated manifesta- 
tions are understandably confused with one another. According to informed 
views, for instance, yellow-coloured skin, a familiar clinical symptom of jaundice, 
may actually be due to hypercarotenaemia, in spite of registering an elevated 
serum bilirubin value. The clinical signs of cyanosis are positively correlated with 
laboratory tests for hypoxaemia, but hypoxaemic patients may be too anaemic to 
look cyanotic. Anginal pain may be due to pulmonary hypertension without 
coronary disease, and the latter may not produce angina at all. But what the 
disease is, the concept of the disease ‘entity’ so to say, is never confused with the 
concept of its would-be clinical symptoms, especially when those symptoms are 
viewed in a purely ‘perceptual’ way—that is, discriminated in sensory terms 
without reference to an actual disease. This holds even where medicine is not yet sure 
of the supposed disease’s ‘cause’ or even whether a properly demarcated disease 
‘entity’ has been rightly isolated (despite its being as yet unknown). 

Furthermore—and this is important—the perceptual indiscernibilities in 
clinical diagnosis are not usually (certainly need not be) absolutely indistin- 
guishable in whatever restricted sensory terms you please. They are pertinently 
indiscernible—indiscernibly the same, even if sensorily distinguishable—relative 
to our clinical interests and ordinary constraints. That is, they behave the way all 
general predicables do. Danto, I remind you, nowhere discusses the import of 
perceptual indiscernibilities that range over (such) discernible ‘differences’! But 
that is the usual predicative case. The reason he does not is because he wishes to 
restrict the term (‘perceive’) to what is not yet culturally identified (or discerned) 
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as art, whereas I proceed in the opposite direction. I take the utterly indis- 
tinguishable (Danto’s preference) to be, philosophically, far less interesting than 
what is perceptually similar or (even) predicatively identical (which of course 
may range over what is nof, or need not be, utterly indistinguishable). The second 
option accommodates the problem of predicative generality; the first does not 
really do so. The second accords with actual perceptual discourse; the first is the 
most restricted abstraction that we could possibly make from the second and is 
cognitively relevant only on that condition. 

If you consider the classic predicative question of seeing the same colour in 
seeing variants ‘of that colour’, you see, first, that predication is not a question 
of absolute indistinguishability at all but rather of qualitative sameness amid 
discriminable differences (the ancient question of the One and the Many of 
course) and, second, that it is a question which obliges us to subsume both abso- 
lute indistinguishability and perceptual sameness (admitting differences) under 
the culturally prepared competence we call perception—not the mere brute 
functioning theoretically ascribed to our sense organs. I find no recognition of 
this essential point in Danto’s argument. 

I hasten to add that the defining considerations in fixing the nature of a 
disease are bound to be very different from whatever serve to fix the nature of 
paintings. Furthermore, new diseases (and new kinds of paintings) are added to 
our taxonomy (and art history) all the time, and old ones are redefined, as our 
conception of disease (and painting) changes. But if you grant the point, then 
perceptual indiscernibilities never—certainly need never (either in the context of 
medicine or the arts)—bear in principle on first formulating an operative concept 
of the very ‘things’ in question. That hardly means, of course, that, in enlarging 
our theory of what a painting or artwork is, the admission of something like 
Robert Morris’s minimalist art or Andy Warhol’s Brillo Box (Danto’s favourite 
specimen’) could not be motivated, in part at least, by an appreciation of certain 
indiscernibility problems frequently linked with the kind of art that is said to 
be there produced. Is, for instance, a Jasper Johns’s painting of a bull’s-eye a 
bull’s-eye? Plainly, that may be a very different question from the question ‘Is 
Warhol’s Brillo Box a brillo box?’ The first need not invoke indiscernibility at all; 
the second is meant to. 

I find it impossible to avoid the conclusion that perceptual indiscernibilities of 
Danto’s sort are completely irrelevant (or only very marginally relevant) to the 
actual concept of what a painting is, though they are hardly irrelevant to 


3 See Arthur C. Danto, ‘The Art World Revisited: Comedies of Similarity’, in Beyond the Brillo Box: 
The Visual Arts in Post-Historical Perspective (New York: Farrar Straus Giroux, 1992). Danto actually 
says, speaking of Brillo Box: ‘an indiscernible object could not have been an artwork at any earlier 
moment’ (pp. 37-38). He means (as he says) that his own theory (the ‘Artworld’ paper) was a 
response to that fact—and Warhol’s innovation. But then he must surely see that it could not 
generate a sufficiently broad theory of art. 
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distinguishing one painting from another or a painting from something that 
happens not to be a painting at all, or a kind of painting that deliberately generates 
certain indiscernibilities parasitic on an already operative distinction. In any case, 
the relevance of sensory indiscernibility in the context of artworks will be a 
function of whatever can be established as the perceptually operative concept of art; 
and the latter will be bound to be subject to historical revisions in our concept of 
art, which of course will affect the relevance and force of appealing to artists’ 
(original) intentions (the key to Danto’s strategy). 

It cannot be the other way round, for then the would-be indiscernibility would 
have no point—in not invoking any concept of art as yet. Alternatively put, the 
problem of the indiscernibility between artworks and non-artworks affecting 
would-be predications is logically very different from that of perceptual indis- 
cernibilities within the context of describing or interpreting admitted artworks or 
artworks of particular kinds. The first stalemates or puts at fundamental epistemic 
risk the predicative undertaking itself; the second does not, but (rather) trades on, 
logically presupposes, a sense of culturally informed perceptual fluency. 


2. Danto tells us that he begins with indiscernibilities wherever he does 
philosophical work, as in answering the ontological question of what a painting or 
artwork is. ‘I have relied on the possibility of indiscernible n-tuples as a philo- 
sophical methodology since I began writing philosophy’,* he says, and then 
promptly confirms the point by illustrating it. But that, I am afraid, is a very deep 
category mistake, when we are working at first establishing what to count as the 
ontology of different kinds of entities apt for suitable predications—paintings or 
artworks, say. The reason is this: there cannot be a principled way of defining, by 
wurely predicative means, a kind of entity—things or denotata like physical objects or 
paintings—that are the usual substantive referents of predicative discourse but are 
not predicables themselves. That is a theme that collects the whole of Western 
whilosophy, running from Aristotle to Duns Scotus to Leibniz to Quine and 
Strawson and Kripke; although not all of these figures (Quine, notoriously) have 
been equally clear about the matter. 

Haecceity just is not quiddity. Not at all. On the argument, predicative in- 
‘discernibilities (in critical contexts) presuppose rather than merely entail the 
discernibility of artworks of different kinds. The perceptual discernibility of 
artworks and non-artworks (in the sense of our being able to apply the distinction 
to actual things in the first place)—-so that we may concede that particular works 
are indeed, sensorily, indiscernibly different in pertinent predicative ways—makes 
mo sense unless we admit a benign equivocation on the use of ‘perception’ and 
‘perceptual’. Indiscernibility between artwork and non-artwork or between 
artworks of one kind and artworks of another (the red squares cases) ean never be 


t Danto, ‘Indiscernibility and Perception’, p. 324. 
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more than occasional and marginal—and conceptually dependent on the general 
discernibility of what count as artworks. An excess of such confusions, or too 
great a frequency of occurrence, would utterly undermine the entire practice of 
esteeming art, or esteeming such art. 

Certainly, if indeed artists did think to entrench indiscernibility in the very 
concept of the kind of art they were producing (which Danto’s theory seems to 
require and Warhol’s practice seems to support), it would be difficult to see how 
artists’ intentions could be permitted by the ‘artworld’ at large to play the 
deciding role as to what is and. what is not an artwork. But if any schism seriously 
developed between artists’ intentions and the older practices of the artworld— 
which perhaps Warhol may be thought to threaten—then a stable practice of 
objective criticism and interpretation would surely override, or marginalize, 
original artists’ intentions, as it has always done.” The frequent vagueness, unreli- 
ability, inaccessibility, arbitrariness, even interpretability (or sheer boredom) of 
artists’ declared intentions make it quite impractical—not to say questionable—to 
rely on Danto’s mode of objective interpretation.® 

Thus, for example, when Lukács interprets Balzac or Walter Scott in terms 
of narrative qualities or structures, neither one deliberately features (or could 
possibly feature) as part of his ‘intention’ in writing historical novels, what Lukács 
brings to light might easily be construed as going contrary to authors’ original 
intentions—in Danto’s sense.” Would admitting that really signify, as Danto 
supposes, that Lukács (say) could not claim to be speaking of the same Ivanhoe or 
Comédie humaine another would rightly identify by adhering strictly to the 
author’s original intention? That seems most implausible. 

Furthermore, whatever we adopt as the concept of this or that denotatum must, 
in principle, contend with indiscernibilities of one kind or another. The threat is 
as ubiquitous in nature as it is in art. Certain forms of contemporary art, it is true, 
are peculiarly susceptible to indiscernibilities. I put it to you that conceptual art 
often does rely—and relies entirely—on artists’ intentions, as appears with ready- 
mades and appropriation art; but such art very often has no further interest for us 
beyond our grasping the point of the pertinent intention or trick or joke. (I know 
of at least one earnest philosopher of art who actually believes that the gleaming 
porcelain of Duchamp’s Fountain should hold our aesthetic eye beyond our 


5 See Arthur C. Danto, ‘Responses and Replies’, in Mark Rollins (ed.), Danto and His Critics (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1993), p. 201. 


For a general impression of the difficulties that must be addressed, see Joseph Margolis, What, After 
All, Is a Work of Art? Lectures on the Philosophy of Art (University Park: Pennsylvania State U.P., 1999), 
ch. 3. 

See, for instance, Georg Lukács, The Historical Novel, trans. Hannah and Stanley Mitchell (Boston, 
MA: Beacon, 1963), ch. 1. Luk4cs distinguishes, in effect, between Scott’s own ideological 
intentions and the power of his art to carry him beyond those limitations (e.g. p. 54) and, also, the 
implications of the notion of ‘necessary anachronism’ which Goethe and Hegel share (even if in 
somewhat different ways [p. 61]). 
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fathoming Duchamp’s marvellous joke.) But the idea is certainly not true of the 
central history of art—and is not likely ever to be its central consideration. 

Things, actual substantive denotata, must, as the entities they are, be discernible 
in some way if we may rightly claim to be able to assess the truth or falsity of 
whatever we say about them. That surely has very little to do with the scruple 
of acknowledging that we are always prone to error as a result of being misled 
by local indiscernibilities affecting what we have already discerned. Massive 
indiscernibility regarding the very identity of artworks could never be tolerated 
in practice, and local indiscernibilities of quality—predicative indiscernibilities— 
cannot fail to be logically unproblematic. 

The philosophical question of what would ensure denotative certainty in cog- 
nitive terms (or, perhaps better, cognitivist terms) has never been solved in any 
algorithmic or criterial way. I should insist it cannot be. But no one would dream 
of denying that we do ‘solve’ the problem all the time in quotidian ways. My own 
explanation is that the reidentification of any particular thing is not a matter of 
savoir at all, but of savoir-faire (or of savoir as a provisional or tolerable construct 
made under the auspices of savoir-faire). The reidentification of things (natural or 
artefactual) could not possibly give pride of place to changeless original 
intentions. Or, indeed, to ‘sensory’ perception, in Danto’s sense. 

If I am right, then, for one thing, indiscernibility problems are ubiquitous 
without regard to any ‘ontological’ distinctions of the kinds in question; and, for another, 
we may always need ad hoc instrumentalities to reduce the likelihood of stumbling 
over the kinds of indiscernibilities Danto features. Their own efficacy pre- 
supposes the efficacy of the other. I certainly concede that you may occasionally 
mistake the physical movement of my arm’s rising (involuntarily) for my actually 
raising my arm, but I do not see what that has to do with fixing the sense of what 
distinguishes between the one and the other—hence, the practice of marking their 
discernibility.? We normally proceed by introducing our perceptual exemplars here. 
« admit (I hurry to say) that saying only that hardly settles the question of what 
kind of difference the difference between a physical movement and a voluntary 
or deliberate action is or a painting and a mere painted ‘thing’. I must come back 
to that. 


3. I putit to you that no one seriously denies that we not only hear physical sound, 
ve hear words as well—we hear meaningful speech. I concede the attraction of 
claiming that we hear only sound (in the ‘sensory’ sense), that we never hear words 
‘or, perhaps better, that we never discern words as words by simply hearing them); 
aence that we (must) determine the presence of words by some further— 
relational’—connection (as Danto claims, in speaking of art) between ‘mere things’ 


See Arthur C. Danto, The Transfiguration of the Commonplace: A Philosophy of Art (Cambridge: 
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(things that are not artworks at all or yet) and human agents who somehow 
‘transfigure’ real things so that they count (rhetorically but not metaphysically) as 
artworks. 

For of course if, robustly and metaphysically, artworks did count as being as 
real as physical things are, we should have to address them whenever we claimed 
to interpret them—and then there would be an end to the primacy of artists’ 
intentions (in the merely psychological or biographical sense) when applied to 
publicly individuating and identifying artworks in the first place. Could Danto 
possibly conceive of human persons or selves ‘rhetorically’ constituted in the 
same way artworks are? What would then be the original intention that ‘trans- 
figured’ the members of Homo sapiens into selves but did not make selves 
metaphysically real? Surely it would be a muddle to go down that road. But if not 
selves, then why speech ‘acts’, artworks, histories, when the latter are plainly the 
encultured ‘utterances’ of the former? Danto does not address the question. 

Danto’s thesis claims that the ‘relational’ manoeuvre pre-empts all appeals to 
the ‘direct’ culturally formed perception of paintings as paintings. That is the 
point of his featuring sensory indiscernibilities. I am afraid he has got the matter 
backwards. But I must be careful about what he actually says: 


Each of the Transfiguration’s red squares [he explains] was an importantly distinct 
work of art when it was a work of art at all, and constituted in part by what could not 
have met the eye. My claim was that the difference between works of art and mere 

real things-——between a red painting and a panel painted red—could not be settled by 

looking, at least, at either member of the pair. One needed to know something abour 
the provenance of the work, when and by whom it was painted, and what it was 

meant to say by means of using so reduced a form to say it... . Being told how twc 

monochrome red squares differ is not like being talked into seeing one of them green! 

And that difference is what made it seem crucial that we keep interpretation and 

perception distinct, even if it would not be wrong to say we perceive Red Dust [one o: 

the squares, say] when we do.? 


This is a very complicated remark. Of course, ‘being told’ that ‘two mono- 
chrome red squares differ’ says nothing yet about their differing in the way or 
being different paintings or about one being a painting and the other being 
something that is not a painting; and their being indistinguishable in colour say: 
nothing about their being distinguishable or indistinguishable as art and non-art 
There is a considerable gap in the argument there. 

On one reading, Danto might be denying something akin to denying that we 
ever hear words! You can imagine Hanslick breathing easier now, or perhap: 
Berkeley. This might even be a philosophically innocuous way of speaking—if wr 
had already identified what an artwork is, though I doubt that that is wha 


9 Danto, ‘Indiscernibility and Perception’, p. 323. 
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philosophers of art normally have in mind when they press the point. Or Danto 
himself, for that matter. 

On another reading—Danto’s preferred reading, I believe—when we see the 
red square that is (‘transfigured’ as) Red Dust, we are in fact seeing Red Dust (the 
painting), but we could not (Danto claims) have discerned it first by merely 
‘sensory’ means. Well, I agree completely! We cannot see anything by merely 
sensory means, except what we abstract theoretically from what we can report as 
what we see. What, after all, Danto affirms is nothing more than a tautology. I do 
not see how that goes any distance toward disallowing that we do discern Red Dust 
perceptually and that, were it not for the contingent risk of confusing the painting 
with a very different object (a mere canvas square covered with red paint, say), we 
might well claim to have ‘descried’ the painting as a painting and we would 
probably not hesitate to say we did so by perceiving it. 

In any event, the sensory indiscernibility cannot possibly offset the direct 
discernibility of the principal body of art or even the inclusion of Red Dust. The 
indiscernibility between Red Dust and the (Russian) painting Red Square (say) is 
not like the indiscernibility between either of them and a mere painted red square 
surface (that is not a painting). The first is entirely predicative, given the operative 
distinction of what ‘a painting’ is; the second bears on first drawing the other 
distinction. If Danto refused the option of ever perceiving artworks directly as 
artworks, he would have to deny as well that we ever hear speech directly. That 
would be a particularly strenuous and doubtful claim. It would begin to unravel 
the very idea of speaking a language, of understanding one another, of even being 
capable of ‘making’ or ‘transfiguring’ objects as art. Or, if Danto held that we 
cannot ‘descry’ paintings as paintings but we can and do descry speech as speech, 
then I should find that he held a completely untenable and inconsistent position. 
Don’t we see and hear a performance of Hamlet? And isn’t language as much an 
artefact of culture as painting is? 

Danto makes his theory of art depend on the ubiquitous threat of perceptual 
indiscernibilities, the detection and relevance of which presuppose a perceptually 
operative distinction between art and non-art. There would be no point to 

. launching such a theory unless one had a reasonably ramified account of what it 
means to say that we can (somehow) distinguish what is culturally significant 
(what is expressive or representational, say) by first interpreting what are no more 
than sensorily perceived physical entities and properties, or (anyway) by perceiving 
properties that do not circularly invoke any of the culturally informed or 
culturally explicit perceptions we wish to explain. 

If, for instance, the bare admission of the perception of physical objects is 
already theory-laden (though not intentionally freighted in the way expressive 
and representational properties are), then I for one see no convincing reason why 
the perception of intentionally qualified objects and attributes (paintings and 
sculptures and their expressive and representational properties) could not be said 
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to be as easily perceived as a tomato (say, one of H. H. Price’s finest). Surely we 
see a Vermeer representation of a Dutch interior—or what would Danto say we 
actually see? I can imagine a ‘sensorily’ discernible pattern in a cloud chamber tha 
was indistinguishable from, but was not, the path of the movement o 
microtheoretical particles under experimental conditions. Can’t we see thx 
electron’s path? If we say we can’t, then I am afraid we will be driven back tc 
something like sense-data, which we surely realize is dependent on what it wouk 
replace; and if we say we can, then I cannot see how we could go on to deny tha 
we can actually see the Vermeer interior. The argument requires that the 
predicative indiscernibility be the contingent indiscernibility of what is in principl 
attributed to what is discernible! 

Danto nowhere addresses the puzzle; he explains the physical ‘provenance’ o 
art in terms of the encultured competence and activity of artists, when what w 
need (from him) is a proper explanation restricted to ‘real things’ (which Dank 
favours) and the relationship between such ‘things’ and human ‘agents’ or ‘artists 
(where their ‘relation’ to real things is, or should be, similarly and conformabh 
explained). It is too easy to proceed as if Danto addresses these matters. He doe 
not! 

He diminishes the would-be reality of art as much as he pleases withou 
philosophical penalty (because he cleverly ‘restores’ art’s real presence throug] 
the usual folk account of the actual work of real artists), while (at the same time 
construing art as the effect of a certain façon de parler, the rhetorical ‘trans 
figuration’ (his own term) of real things (that lack the attributes of artworks) b: 
real artists (whose own standing is now a mystery). But that is to gain an advantag: 
he nowhere earns. What, for instance, is Danto’s account of the real powers o 
encultured selves—of their speaking a language and transfiguring ‘real things’ 
And why, if human selves can do all that, can they not also make actual cultura 
‘things’—cathedrals and sculptures that actually exist—why must they stop a 
merely transfiguring stones and cut marble? Isn’t it the same aptitude tha 
informs the one and the other? Isn’t the very existence of speaking selves a 
problematic as expressive and representational sculptures? How can we have th: 
one without the other? (The biological difference cannot put the question t 
rest.) 

My point is this. We cannot justify denying that we ‘descry’ speech by hearing + 
or paintings by seeing them—or ‘perceive’ speech but not paintings, or conced 
that we interpret or transfigure ‘mere real things’ so that we can treat ther 
thereafter as paintings—as if they really did exist as paintings—if we cannot als: 
explain why the same does not hold for ourselves as speaking and active agents. 

That is the price of construing art relationally (or, functionally) in terms of rez 
things (physical objects and, say, the active members of Homo sapiens not ye 
assigned linguistic or artistic powers). Danto does not broach the naggin 
question; on the contrary, he assumes the real existence of human selves and thes 
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eal competence in speaking, acting purposively, and creating art. How should we 
ccount for a world in which encultured selves were real (though, arguably, 
rtefactually formed by internalizing language and social practices) but the 
stworks they ‘produce’ were (somehow) never real enough to exist? If language is real, 
aen why not art? And if art is real, then it would be too feeble and problematic a 
evice to construe art ‘transfiguratively’ or rhetorically—or relationally—in terms 
f prior ‘mere real things’, which presumably exclude selves or render them 
aexplicable. If all of that held, then Danto would be obliged to retract his denial 
iat we do directly perceive paintings. After all, he does not (he cannot 
dherently) deny the direct perception of speech. But if so, then ke must be 
juivocating on the meaning of ‘perceive’. 


. There is a deep puzzle that Danto’s theory generates, that concerns dis- 
nguishing between what is the actual denotatum being described or interpreted in 
t criticism and what is ‘transfigured’ as art (as Danto says), so as to serve as a suitable 
notatum for discourse and interpretation in the first sense. The object described or 
terpreted cannot be the same object that is transfigured for critical description and 
terpretation (in the sense of the ‘is’ of identity, as Danto himself maintains). That 
ould be paradoxical or contradictory, for the one possesses and the other lacks such 
‘terpretable properties as expressiveness and representationality. (It would be a 
tle like the point of the joke in Rousseau’s contract theory: the actual originating 
ntractual undertaking—our undertaking to enter into a contract—proves to be no 
ore than the product of the second, the dependent contract."°) 

Here, Danto pertinently remarks: 


The issue between Margolis and me has to do with the limits of perception, hardly a 
small subject in philosophy. He approaches it through the phenomenology of cultural 
experience, I through the analysis of. cultural language. My interest is in truth- 
conditions, his in the richness of culturally enriched minds.” 


gree in a way, but not in any disjunctive sense. On the contrary, it is part of my 
sument that the question of ‘truth-conditions’ cannot be answered without an 
alysis of the real structures of ‘cultural experience’: that is, without acknow- 
(ging that ontology (or metaphysics) and epistemology are indissolubly linked, 
without acknowledging that we cannot say what the conditions are for 
fective truth-claims without a rationale drawn from an analysis of the natural 
d cultural worlds. (In a word, without an explication of the meaning of 
‘tception’ in the space of cultural experience.) 
Are these matters—‘cultural experience’ and ‘truth-conditions—capable of 


This is an important implication of the theory offered in Arthur C. Danto, ‘The Artworld’, Journal 
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being separately assigned to Danto’s side of the ledger and to mine? I very much 
doubt it. Danto means to disallow the very bearing of the questions he assigns me 
as far as concerns assessing the objective rigour (the methodology) of truth- 
bearing discourse (in cultural contexts), which he reserves for himself. But he 
gives no supporting reasons. Furthermore, if he ventured a reason (short of 
finding a fatal contradiction in my account), he would have to engage ‘my side’ of 
the ledger. What then? 

I hold, for example, that the interpretation of artworks favours a relativistic 
logic over a rigidly bivalent one. Danto clearly favours a straight bivalence. Now, 
I ask you: how could that disagreement possibly be decided without consulting 
the very nature of ‘cultural experience’, which already includes the ‘rich’ practice 
of the language of truth-claims Danto would siphon off for the sake of his own 
theory? (And, of course, the criterial role of artists’ intentions.) Never mind 
Danto’s personal convictions—or mine. Isn’t that a question Danto must answer 
in validating his own project? Could he possibly segregate or assign priority to the 
analysis of ‘truth-conditions’ governing ‘cultural language’ over the analysis of 
‘cultural experience’—in the ‘perception’ and interpretation of art? They seem to 
be two sides of the same coin. 

Danto obviously does not hold that the conditions of objectivity in the physical 
sciences are in all respects the same that we find in the interpretation of paintings: 
recall that he himself assigns a logical or conceptual privilege to personal inten- 
tions in the latter but not in the former. He clearly means that the conditions of 
truth-claims must be made to fit the objective features of the domain in question. 
But that is to yield to issues on my side of the ledger and to place in jeopardy the 
plausibility of his entire doctrine. The deeper ‘intentions’ of human agents living 
through historical transitions for instance, which, normally, they cannot fully 
fathom, often take precedence over whatever they might affirm or avow as their 
own authentic intentions. That is the whole point of Romantic hermeneutics. 
But to admit that much is to undermine completely the privilege of artists’ 
intentions (in the psychological sense Danto features) in first determining an 
artwork’s identity. 

Even if Danto were right in what he says (he offers little in support), he would 
have violated the divide between the enquiries he assigns me and reserves fo1 
himself. (There is an analogy there to Aristotle’s Protepticus.) Certainly, if what J 
have said about hearing words and speech—and, coordinately, what I have urged 
about the real standing of artworks—holds or is at least debatable, then Danto’: 
would-be division of labour (which he casts as a matter of personal taste ir 
philosophical research) falsifies the actual constraints on objective interpretatior 
and objectivity itself. 


® I should point out that this is also to agree with the methodological view expressed in Miche 
Foucault, The History of Sexuality, vol. 1, trans. Robert Hurley (New York: Pantheon, 1978), fo 
instance, Part II. 
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. Here, finally, is the most strategic distinction to make out in reading the whole 
f Danto. Iti s not a new distinction of course. It is the one Danto features with 
itisfaction, and it is the one I have been tracking in his company for a good many 
ears. I have in effect two complaints: one, that Danto’s view of what is 
erceptually indiscernible is never more than tautological and, even there, is won 
y pure fiat (as a result of privileging artists’ intentions); the other, that the first 
npoverishes his conceptual resources and yet, by an illicit move, actually relies 
a the resources he apparently abandons. He gains the advantage of the second by 
mply not bringing those resources into accord with (but using them as if they 
‘ere already in accord with) an ampler account of perception ranging over all the 
scriminations he cannot bring within the scope of his diminished sense of 
erceive’, 
What so many miss, in reading Danto, are the telltale steps by which he arrives 
afely’ at his thesis. It is already too late to challenge him at the end of the 
aanoeuvre if you haven’t already registered a doubt at the beginning. Thus, 
then he remarks that ‘not a single reattribution by the Rembrandt Research 
am [regarding the Van Meegeren Vermeers] has been based on molecular 
scent, They [the attributions] have all rested on close looking at differences 
ad similarities’, Danto is signalling that if there were differences pertinent to the 
<intings they would have to be perceptual differences—where perceptual 
‘ferences are already confined to ‘perception’ in Danto’s diminished (‘sensory’) sense, 
else to our non-perceptual use of same (that is, the ‘relational’ linkage to artists’ 
tentions and the rest). 
But that is a sense in which indiscernible objects not yet confirmed to be paintings or 
ere painted surfaces are allowed to set the proper idiom and eligible concepts 
« first acknowledging indiscernibly different paintings! Hence, Danto continues: 
‘othing like that [the work of the Rembrandt Team] can interestingly occur 
1ong indiscernible red squares, which was part of the reason it was philo- 
ehically so energizing to work with monochrome painting, a genre which had 
ainly engendered jokes until Malevich’s Black Square of 1915." 
Now, the verbal slippage (the sleight of hand) that I see is this: the sense of 
discernible’ that holds in speaking of indiscernible red squares is made to play 
2 same role (without defence) in speaking of indiscernibly different paintings or the 
discernible difference between a painting and a mere object daubed with paint, all the 
aile we neglect to ask ourselves whether the difference between a mere red 
ng (a red square) and a painting in the form of a red square (Red Dust, say) 
ald be, or even needs to be, outfitted with a distinctive sense of ‘perceive’ (that 
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incorporates the other) in virtue of which the difference (between the objects, n 
the colours) is perceptible and could be rightly said to be ‘descried’ by perceiving 
pertinent difference. Very simply put: a change in our conception of what is re 
or exists may well force a change in our notion of what ‘perception’ must mea 
if indeed the ‘things’ in question are said to be perceivable. I see no differen: 
here in admitting the existence of paintings and the movements of electro» 
through the vapour of a cloud chamber. I cannot imagine what arguments cou 
possibly justify Danto’s extraordinarily restricted sense of ‘perceive’. 

You must ask yourself questions like these: where, or how, conceptually, do 
the distinction of a painting arise? Is it a ‘perceptual’ distinction? Are we right 
thinking that the culturally significant properties of paintings are perceptual, 
the same sense in which we speak of fluently hearing speech as well as physic 
sound? I would not deny that, on a theory, the ‘perception’ of speech (a fortio 
the perception of paintings) depends on ‘perception’ in the minimal sensory sem 
Danto has in mind, the sense of what, of art qua art, ‘could not have met the ey: 
But that is not an operative perceptual sense in its own right: it cannot ! 
reported by human percipients, for instance; it cannot be more than a theoretic 
abstraction (however justified) made within and only within the competence 
perceptual reporting that paradigmatically is already freighted with whatev 
facilitates the perception of speech and other cultural phenomena (artworks { 
instance). It applies of course to the difference between ourselves and cleve» 
constructed robots. It has no independent epistemic role. 

I am offering here the same argument against Danto that was originally pos 
against the sense-datum theorists: (1) there is no minimal perceptual reporting 
Danto’s kind that is not an abstracted artefact of our ordinary natural-langua 
perceptual reporting; (2) the bare effort to fix the content of minimal sensc 
perception requires some referential resources indexed to perceptual objects tł 
cannot be first perceived (reported) in that ‘sensory’ sense; and (3) there is 
demonstrably neutral form of perception that could serve as common grou 
between the two—between diverging, competing, possibly even incomme 
surable, forms of perceptual reporting. The supporting arguments would coll« 
what, is of permanent importance in, for instance, Wilfrid Sellars’s -devastati 
attack on sense-data and T. S. Kuhn’s persuasive attack on neutrality desp 
Kuhn’s own notoriously unsuccessful attempt to explain, in perceptual tern 
why it is that Priestley and Lavoisier ‘lived in different worlds’."® 

Danto poses the essential question he himself must answer: “The question the 
is how we effect a difference which is not a perceptual difference among cultu» 
objects postulated to be perceptually indiscernible.” That must count as Dant 


15 See Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, 2nd edn enlarged (Chicago: Univer 
of Chicago Press, 1970), section X; and Wilfrid Sellars, ‘Phenomenalism’, in Science, Perception 
Reality (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1963), e.g. p. 103. 


‘6 Danto, ‘Indiscernibility and Perception’, p. 323. 
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imate slip—I think it is an inadvertence, something that has simply eluded 
anto’s usual alertness. For some reason, he does not see that he must account 
perceptual terms, somewhere, for the reidentification of what is perceptually 
discernible and also for what, predicatively, is not confined merely to the 
solutely indiscernible. If the difference between one artwork and another 
ste absolutely indiscernible—or the difference between an artwork and some- 
ng that was not an artwork—then Danto’s question would not even arise! 
aere is no way of allowing the distinction without invoking effective reference 
d denotation in perceptual ways. That alone outflanks Danto’s argument hands 
wn. Local ‘indiscernibilities’ about artworks already require another sense of 
ceive’ that surely incorporates the ‘sensory’. Danto has nothing to say about 
at. It would make no sense in his own idiom! There’s the ultimate reductio. 

In a word, the primary sense of ‘perceive’ must already be theoretically 
ighted (as in distinguishing, in one of Kuhn’s telling cases, between Galileo’s 
ndulums’ and Aristotle’s ‘swinging stones’) or, more pointedly, must already 
culturally or intentionally informed (as between a ‘mere’ square daubed with 
1 paint and the painting Red Dust): anything less robust would inevitably 
əduce the paradoxes of sense data or analogues of same. The merely ‘sensory’, 
‘refore, is never criterial in the perceptual way, except it be applied under the 
scutive control of the other. But then, by parity of reasoning, if, in Danto’s 
discernibility cases, we still intended to treat certain otherwise indiscernible 
les of conceptual art, say, as art—that is, if we were disposed to favour artists’ 
‘entions as a last resort, as Danto supposes—that could never amount to more 
n a supplementary courtesy under extremely narrow conditions: it could never 
place the other and could never stand by itself. 


eph Margolis, Department of Philosophy, Temple University, Anderson Hall, 
ladelphia, PA 19122, USA. 
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EMPATHY WITH FICTIONS 
James Harold 


Ir IS DIFFICULT for me to read Pride and Prejudice without empathizing either wi 
Elizabeth Bennet, or sometimes with her father, Mr Bennet. Not only do m 
own responses to and opinions of the events and characters of the book at tim. 
resemble theirs, but even when they do not, I find myself seeing the-event fro 
Elizabeth’s or Mr Bennet’s point of view. For example, at the close of the boo 
Elizabeth’s former dislike of Mr Darcy has completely vanished, in part becau. 
of learning of a number of good deeds that Mr Darcy has done very quietly f 
their family. When Mr Darcy proposes to Elizabeth (for the second time) she 
delighted to accept him. However, everyone else in Elizabeth’s family despis 
Mr Darcy, and they also believe that Elizabeth still hates him. So it is easy 
understand Mr Bennet’s surprise and distaste when Mr Darcy asks Mr Bennet f 
Elizabeth’s hand; after all, Mr Bennet still believes Mr Darcy to be prideful a» 
haughty. While I am not myself surprised to hear Elizabeth’s response—ti 
reader learns much more of Mr Darcy’s character than Mr Bennet does—I + 
have the experience of imagining being surprised. 1 am also capable of empathizis 
with Elizabeth, who is excited, flustered, and a bit ashamed at having so m» 
judged Mr Darcy early on, and I can imagine having these feelings for people 
have misjudged. I can (to some degree) understand why she finds explaining 
this to Mr Bennet so difficult. I go back and forth, as I read, between the perspe 
tives of Mr Bennet and Elizabeth. These experiences of mine are experiences 
the sort that I call ‘empathizing with fictions’, although we sometimes mig 
describe such experiences by saying that we ‘identified’ with a particular charac» 
or characters in a story.’ 

One popular philosophical model of these kinds of experiences is the simulatis 
model. The model has its roots in the philosophy of mind, as an explanation 
how we predict the behaviour of others,. but it has gained wide currency 
aesthetics, where it has been extended to explain and describe our experien 
with fictions. Even if one accepts the simulation model as an explanation of he 
we explain and predict the beliefs and actions of others, one need not acce 
that the model should be extended to explain our emotional (or quasi-emotion 
responses to fictions. By developing an account of empathy based on the sin 


' Perhaps identification is stronger than empathy. I discuss this at greater length below. 
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ation model, I will attempt to show that this fairly technical notion of simulation 
an help capture a central feature of empathetic experiences. However, it not my 
im here to provide a general defence of simulation or to develop a general account 
f simulation. 

There are a number of variations of the simulation model, but the general idea 
. something like this. When one sets out to know the mind of another, one 
agages in imaginative activity. (One should not make too much of this inten- 
onality requirement; simulation need not be deliberate or premeditated. 
‘hough intentional, one may find oneself engaged in simulation in much the 
ame way one finds oneself laughing at a funny joke.”) We simulate, or make- 
elieve, certain ideas. This simulation occurs ‘off-line’—that is, our imaginings 
2 not have the same relationship to our actions as our experiences do. The 
aodel that we construct of the other person, or of the fiction, includes states that 
‘e isomorphic to an actual system of beliefs, desires, emotions, and so on. 
3regory Currie, for example, talks of ‘I-states’® and Kendall Walton speaks of 
1asi-emotions’.‘) These quasi-emotions are imagined emotions, and are part of 
ie overall experience of imaginative participation that characterizes fiction. 
kese states resemble the emotions that we have when not imagining but because 
ey are ‘off-line’, they are not to be confused with ordinary emotions and do not 
«ve the same influence on behaviour that ordinary emotions do. 

It is this last claim—that responses to fictions are not the emotions that they 
pear to be—that has received the most attention in the philosophical literature." 

simulation explains our relationship to fictions, and simulation dues not 
volve genuine emotion, then our responses to fictions are not ever genuine 
actions. Some writers find this worrying and it is one of the central reasons 
ven for rejecting the simulation model.ć The following point has received less 


I return to this point below. 


See Gregory Currie, ‘The Paradox of Caring: Fiction and the Philosophy of Mind’, in Mette Hjort 
and Sue Laver (eds), Emotion and the Arts (New York: Oxford U.P., 1997), pp. 63-77. See also his 
The Nature of Fiction (New York: Cambridge U.P., 1990). 


See Kendall Walton,: Mimesis as Make-Believe (Cambridge, MA: Harvard U.P., 1990), esp. pp. 
195-204 and 241~249. 

This problem has often been called the ‘paradox of fiction’. The literature on this topic is quite 
large. Here is a sample: Roger Scruton, Art and Imagination (New York: Harper & Row, 1974); 
Colin Radford and Michael Weston, ‘How Can We Be Moved by the Fate of Anna Karenina?”’, 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, suppl. 49 (1975), pp. 67-93; Harold Skulsky, ‘On Being Moved 
by Fiction’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 39 (1981), pp. 5-14; Peter Lamarque, ‘How Can 
We Fear and Pity Fictions?’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 21 (1981), pp. 291-305; Noël Carroll, 
The Philosophy of Horror (New York: Routledge, 1990); Walton, Mimesis as Make-Believe, Edward 
Gron, ‘Defending Thought-Theory from a Make-Believe Threat’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 36 
(1996), pp. 309-312; and Eddy Zemach, ‘Emotion and Fictional Beings’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, vol. 54 (1996) pp. 41-48. 

Noël Carroll, for example, makes this one of his principal objections to simulation theory. See 
Carroll, Philosophy of Horror, ch. 2. 
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attention: if simulation explains not only our empathizing with fictions, but als« 
our empathy for real people, then when we empathize with real people, we alse 
do not experience genuine emotions. Empathizing with other people would alse 
be ‘off-line’, according to the simulation model; hence, the experiences we hav 
while empathizing would not be real emotions. No one would deny, of course 
that we can feel genuine emotions for people, but a simulation theorist woul 
distinguish between the emotions we feel for people and our experiences c 
empathizing with them. Whatever real emotions we feel for people must b 
explained by other experiences, and not in terms of our empathy for them. Thi 
may seem like a counter-intuitive result. 

In this paper, I argue that empathy, whether with real people or with fiction: 
does indeed involve simulation, and that empathy can produce genuine as well a 
simulated emotions, even in the case where one is empathizing with a fictior 
Empathy is a phenomenon common to our experiences both in friendship an 
in fiction, and I believe that empathetic experiences are deeply connected i 
complex ways to some of the strongest emotions that we can have. We need nc 
abandon the simulation model of empathy out of fear that it will rob us of re: 
emotions. 

Before beginning, I would like to emphasize two points. 

First, I will not argue here that empathy is the only, or even the primary, wa 
that we experience fictions. There may be many other ways of experiencim 
fiction, some of which involve emotions, and some of which do not. I will try t 
show that empathy for fictions can be an important part of engagement wit 
fiction in many cases, for many people. However, there are many emotion. 
responses to fiction—terror at a horror film, for example—that do not seem t 
involve empathy, and there are some people who are less inclined to empathize « 
identify with fictional characters than others. So I do not here propose or defem 
the claim that all experiences of fiction can be explained by an empathy model. 

Second, simulation theory, even just insofar as it has been applied to aesthetic 
includes far more than empathy. For we can not only simulate the minds « 
others, but we can also imagine ourselves in different locations, or we migh 
make-believe that we have four arms, or so on—all of these experiences may t 
simulations of one kind or another, though they do not involve simulating t} 
experiences of some particular person or being. Simulation theories in aesthetic 
such as Kendall Walton’s and Susan Feagin’s, are broader and more compr 
hensive than the simulation theory of empathy that I consider here.” Empathy, 

I shall use the term, is a rather particular kind of imaginative experience. 


7 Walton’s theory is articulated in Mimesis as Make-Believe. More explicit connections are made 
simulation theory in ‘Spelunking, Simulation, and Slime’, in Hjort and Laver, Emotion and the A 
pp. 37-49. Susan Feagin’s theory of simulation is described in her Reading with Feeling: The Aesthe. 
of Appreciation (Ithaca: Cornell U.P., 1996). 
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Let us begin by getting clear on what is meant by ‘empathy’ and what it 
avolves. l 


EMPATHY AND SYMPATHY 


Sympathy’ and ‘empathy’ are nearly, but not quite, synonymous in their ordinary 
neanings.® There is a distinction to be made between the two terms, although, as 

will indicate shortly, it is not surprising that the two should be connected. 
3ympathy’ sometimes connotes pity, whereas ‘empathy’ does not. One does not 
ympathize with a friend’s happiness; one sympathizes with a friend’s pain. 
Umpathy’ does not have the same sense; it is possible to empathize with someone 
zho would not be an appropriate object of pity. One can empathize, but not sym- 
athize, with an Olympic athlete during her moment of victory. One sympathizes 
vith the athlete who nearly wins, but fails in the final moments. Though 
smpathy’ is sometimes used as a substitute for sympathy, it is not restricted to sad 
r painful experiences. 

But there is a further, deeper difference between empathizing and sym- 
athizing. This difference has to do with the imaginative aspect of empathy. Both 
ympathy and empathy involve feeling something because another person feels 
yat emotion, but sympathy does not require the imaginative exercise that 
mpathy does. In the case of sympathy, all I need to know about a friend is that 
ae is frightened, or in pain, or sad, and I can sympathize with her. If I am to 
mpathize with her, however, I need to know more: I need to know what she is 
set about, and why she finds it upsetting, and then I need to imagine her 
xperience. 

Consider an example. Imagine that you come home from work and find an 
iswering machine message from a close friend. It is obvious from his tone that 
2 is very upset, although he does not say why he is upset. He is near to tears, and 
‘ks you to call him as soon as possible. Before you even pick up the phone to 
‘turn his call, you may already be moved—you may already feel sad, anxious, 
orried, and sympathetic towards his situation, before you even know what that 
‘uation is. At least in some cases, you may truly say that you sympathize with 
our friend, knowing only that he is in pain and not knowing why or how he 
ume to be so. This is because sympathy is a matter of having certain feelings— 
axiety, sadness, and so on—that are directed towards another person who is 
speriencing certain negative feelings. These feelings typically come about as a 
rect result of concern for the person; they may come on immediately and 
ithout warning. 


Hume’s ‘natural sympathy’ is probably closer to what I have called empathy. For Hume, sympathy 
involves ‘fellow feeling’, which I attribute to empathy. I believe that ‘empathy’ is closer (I do not 
think it is identical) in meaning in modern-day English to what Hume had in mind than 
‘sympathy’, but names are to a certain extent arbitrary. See A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. L. A. 
Selby-Bigge and P. H. Nidditch (New York: Oxford U.P., 1978). 
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Now if the case is a bit different, and you know, for example, that your frien: 
had a presentation today which he was nervous about, then you may guess th: 
the reason for his call is that the presentation was a disaster (or at least that b» 
believed that the presentation was a disaster). So you may imagine that he madi 
his presentation, and was disappointed with the response, and then was sent int 
a fit of sadness as a result. At this point you are engaging in imaginative activit 
perhaps, if you are like me, you even visualize the presentation itself, th 
audience’s response, and your friend’s reaction. 

Should we say that at this point you are empathizing? It may be safer to say th: 
you are attempting to empathize with your friend. After all, your friend may t 
upset for some other reason entirely, in which case your imaginative episod 
would fail to be genuine empathy. Empathy is, as Susan Feagin puts it, a ‘succe 
term.’ It is possible to think that one has empathized with someone and t 
mistaken—-either your friend is not upset, or is upset from some other caus 
Suppose that once you return the phone call, however, you discover that you 
guess was correct, and your friend tells you in some detail how terribly tl 
presentation (which he has worked on for many weeks) went, and ho 
uninterested his audience was. Shall we say then that you empathized with hin 
I think the answer is yes; through imagining your friend’s situation, you al: 
imagine him coming to feel the way that he does. 

Let us put the example this way: 

Your friend, F, believes that if the presentation was a disaster (D), his care 
will be hurt and his efforts wasted (C); and F also believes that the presentatic 
was a disaster (D). Further, F desires not-C; that is, he desires that his care: 
flourish and his efforts pay off. So we can say that F believes ‘if D then C’, and b 
believes D, and F desires not-C. Now while you are thinking about F’s situatio 
you may have any number of combinations of beliefs and desires about F. He 
are some possibilities: 


1. You believe both D, and ‘if D then C’; and you desire not-C. In this case o» 
might say that you identify with F.'° You are upset, because you believe th 
the presentation was a failure and that his career is in doubt, and you desi. 
that his career be successful. In this case, the emotion that you experien 
involves the same beliefs and desires that F’s emotion involves. Yor 
emotions are copies of his. Perhaps one might want to say that this ca 
should count as empathy; but though it may be sufficient, surely it cannot ! 


9 See Feagin, ‘Imagining Emotions and Appreciating Fiction’, Canadian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 
(1988), pp. 485-500. This article has been reprinted in Hjort and Laver, Emotion and the Arts, } 
50-62. All page references are to the original. 

'0 This account is suggested and criticized by Noël Carroll in The Philosophy of Horror, pp. 88-96, a- 
also in his A Philosophy of Mass Art (New York: Oxford U.P., 1998), pp. 311-319. In the latter wo 
Carroll also discusses ‘sophisticated identification’, which is closer to what I call empathy. 
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necessary that one actually have the same beliefs and desires as does the object 
of one’s empathy. If it were necessary, then there would be very few cases of 
empathy indeed. A proper account of empathy must be weaker than iden- 
tification. 

You believe that F believes both D, and ‘if D then C’ and that F desires 
not-C. In this case we would want to say that you understand (in some sense) 
F’s sadness. But you do not necessarily even sympathize with F; you yourself 
may not have any desires regarding F at all. Clearly empathy involves more 
than just having a set of beliefs. As the case is described, you might even 
desire C (although, given that this is your friend, we will hope not!). So 
clearly this scenario describes neither sympathy nor empathy. 

You believe that F believes both D, and ‘ifD then C’, and you believe that he 
desires not-C, and you desire not-C. This is Susan Feagin’s account of 
empathy in ‘Imagining Emotions and Appreciating Fiction’.!! However, this 
does not seem necessarily to be a case of empathy. If you believe that F 
believes both D and ‘if D then C’, but you do not believe or even (much 
weaker) imagine believing either D or ‘if D then C’ yourself, it is not clear that 
you have succeeded in empathizing. F may justly feel that you have not 
empathized with him if you cannot at least imagine what it would be like to 
believe D or ‘if D then C’. Your desire, in this scenario, is not motivated by 
imagining that D and ‘if D then C’, but rather by desiring that F have his 
desires realized. It may be true that you desire F’s good, but you have not put 
yourself in his place. Your desire that not-C has a completely different 
ground than his desire that not-C. This may, however, be a case of sympathy. 
You imagine both D, and ‘if D then C’ and you desire not-C. I maintain that 
this is empathy. In this case, you have not simply believed that F believes and 
desires certain things; you have imagined what it would be like to be in F’s 
state. It is the imagining that is characteristic mark of empathy; sympathy 
does not require it. A parent whose daughter is struggling through graduate 
school may be ill-equipped to empathize with her (at least with respect to 
one part of the daughter’s life); but this is no barrier to sympathy. All that 
sympathy seems to require is knowledge that the person is depressed or bitter 
or upset, coupled with love or compassion towards that person. Empathy, on 
the other hand, requires more. 


A different example may serve to further clarify.this point. A friend of mine has 
passion for raspberries—a passion, which, although I like raspberries, I do not 


See Feagin, ‘Imaging Emotions’, esp. pp. 489-493. This is not Feagin’s current view. In Reading with 
Feeling, she revises her view. However, Feagin does not evaluate her former view in any detail. 
(See Reading with Feeling, p. 91, footnote 11.) Feagin no longer believes that we cannot have 
empathy for fictions, but she does believe that there are significant and interesting differences 
between empathizing with fictions and empathizing with real people. 
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share. I, like many people, do have a passion for dark chocolate. Accordingl 
when she is looking at a raspberry desert after a very filling meal, I can do mo» 
than just guess at what her beliefs and desires are. I can imagine (by substitutir. 
chocolate for raspberry) the temptation that I would feel if faced with a simil: 
choice.!? By contrast, another friend of ours, who has a temperate and restraine 
attitude towards foods in general, does not find it so easy to empathize with eith 
her or myself. He can sympathize; he usually manages to guess what we a» 
thinking, and he feels some genuine concern for the diner who faces this trivi 
dilemma. But his concern does not have the same foundation as hers or mine; 

is not based on an appreciation of the force of temptation. 

Now in many cases it is not obvious whether one is empathizing or syn 
pathizing; perhaps one is doing a bit of both (about which I say more at the en 
of the paper). Further, we do not always use terms like ‘empathy’ and ‘sympath: 
clearly and consistently. (Hume, for example, uses ‘sympathy’ to mean fello 
feeling.) Nonetheless, the phenomena are distinct enough, I think, to warra» 
separate treatment. Despite the inconsistency with which we use words like ‘en 
pathy’, ‘sympathy’, or ‘identification’, I hope that the foregoing discussion at lea 
gives a rough sketch of what might distinguish empathy from similar experience 
and why the simulation model might seem to be helpful in understanding it. 

One should note also that empathy is a threshold concept, and hence allows fc 
degrees. Although one can fail to empathize, and thus some experiences will ne 
count as empathy, among those that do count as empathy, some are stronger tha 
others. Empathy is a success term, but it nonetheless allows for degrees « 
involvement. For example, this account of empathy does not require that or 
imagine all of the beliefs and desires of the object; it requires that one imagir 
only those beliefs and desires pertinent to the particular situation in question. 
there is some minimum shared experience, then empathy is possible, eve 
between those with very different backgrounds. The more one has in comma 
with the object empathized, the greater the empathetic experience can be. I hav 
something in common with Elizabeth Bennet—more than I do with Sethe, bw 
not as much as I do with Holden Caulfield. So, everything else being equal, 
have greater potential to empathize with characters and persons who are mo» 
like me, and with aspects of them that are like aspects of me. But some degree e 
empathy is surely possible even when the shared background is slight. 


I. EMPATHY WITH FICTIONS VERSUS EMPATHY WITH REAL PEOPLE 


There is a serious challenge to the preceding account that should be considere 


12 One might be tempted to conclude that some similarity like this is required for successf 
empathy. I am not ready to say this, however. There are interesting questions to be asked about k 
we empathize with others, and why some people fall into it easily, while others seem to be nea» 
incapable of it. Clearly there is a complex set of abilities one uses when empathizing, and certa 
circumstances and relationships make empathy easier. 
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.efore we may continue. The challenge parallels the ‘paradox of fiction’, which 
sks how we can feel emotions for fictional characters. The slightly different 
uestion here is: is it possible to experience empathy—given the account of 
npathy sketched above—with fictional characters? Does the fact that the object 
€ the empathy is fictional and not real prevent us from empathizing? Does 
magining the desires and beliefs of a fictional character, as opposed to a real 
erson, involve special difficulties? Here are three main reasons why one might 
«aink that it will be impossible to empathize with fictions. 

First, it might be that real-life empathy involves the belief that the individuals 
«ith whom I empathize exist (as do their emotions). I believe, for example, that 
y raspberry-loving friend exists, that she has beliefs—in particular the belief 
at raspberries taste great. But I do not believe that Mr Bennet exists, or that he 
:tests Mr Darcy. But why should I think that my belief in the existence of the 
srson to whom I am responding would have anything to do with whether or not 
am in fact empathizing? Perhaps because empathy is, as mentioned above, a 
access term’. I can believe that I have empathized with another, and be mistaken 

that belief. If my friend does not in fact desire the desert (perhaps she is too 
dl), then I have not empathized with her, though I may have thought that I did. 

seems that in order for my response to be an empathetic emotion, the person I 
1 attempting to empathize with must in fact have that same emotion. But of 
urse, in the case of fiction, there simply is no fact of the matter. In answer to 
+e question: ‘Does Elizabeth really have the emotions that you are empathizing 
th?’ it seems that I must answer that the question doesn’t make sense. After all, 
vzabeth Bennet does not exist. 

But there is another sense in which we can take the question. Another Jane 
asten reader can sensibly ask me the question: “Does Elizabeth really have the 
aotions that you are empathizing with?’ I can put aside for the moment the fact 
at the work is fiction, and we can look at the same kinds of clues that we study 

real life. We watch the evidence of her behaviour; we listen to what she says. 

2 watch how other characters behave around her. We might decide that we were 
ong about the emotion we initially attributed to her; but I might be equally 
‘ong about my friend’s emotions. There is no evidence that will establish 
yond doubt that I have empathized successfully. Even if my friend assures me 
at she does genuinely love raspberries, I may question whether or not she is 
ling the truth (perhaps she is just playing a trick on me). 

Let us expand on the point this way: suppose I invent a fictional character in 
7 head. I then ascribe to her certain emotions. Can I (or anyone else) empathize 
th her? I might call this person ‘Sue’ and then say that she is sad because she 
Kieves such-and-such. Then I claim that I am empathizing with Sue. I feel sad 
cause I imagine what it would be to have the beliefs and desires that I ascribe to 
r. But, I do not think we would want to say that I was empathizing with Sue. It 
:ms that empathy in this case is no longer a success term. For how can I fail? 
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How can Sue’s emotions ever be anything other than what I have ascribed to he 
If I say: ‘Oh. I was wrong—she’s not sad. She was just acting sad’, then I am ju 
playing games with myself. There may not be any fact of the matter in Mr Benne’ 
case, but we can at least make sense of saying that we were wrong in thinking th 
Mr Bennet felt this or that. 

The point reveals something about a characteristic not just of works of fictio 
but also I think of art generally: they are in the public domain. We have access 
evidence both within the text and outside it which we can use to support vario 
theories about Mr Bennet’s prejudices. On the other hand, with an imagina 
friend, there is no public evidence—there can be no fact of the matter. Followi: 
Wittgenstein, we see that no part of a wholly private system can have a right 
wrong use.” But works of literature are not private. They are artefacts, and \ 
have developed systems of interpretation which can be used to support 
discredit claims about a character’s mental states. These are not the same metho. 
that we use with real people, but they are methods nonetheless. The fact is tł 
we do—a good deal of the time—argue and give reasons to say, for example, tt 
Hamlet is mad, and that his monologues are not just the complaints of a fat mam 
So it makes sense to say that empathy with regard to fictional characters is 
success term. 

Why else might one think that the object of empathy must ‘really’ exist in ordi 
for empathy to be successful? One can admit that Hamlet is not a real person a: 
hence that there is a difference in the sense in which I can be said to be in f 
imagining someone’s emotions. The someone there is not real; the someone 
imaginary. But I do not think that this problem is serious. The metaphysir 
difference between my friend and Desdemona is obvious; the question 
whether it matters that Desdemona is a fiction. We have ways of arguing abc 
what Hamlet’s emotions are; we have standards of evidence (the words in t 
text, and their meanings in our language). We might change our judgeme» 
about Hamlet’s emotions later in the play, or upon seeing it again, and we c 
then give reasons why we changed our views. 

The second objection is that real-life empathy can motivate a certain kind 
action, whereas empathetic responses to fiction cannot. Of course both fictio» 
characters and real people motivate us to act, but the difference is that real-N 
empathy sometimes causes or leads us to intervene. Surely good works of ficti 
motivate me in some sense. I wish that I could straighten out Mr Bennet 
perhaps I imagine taking him aside to explain some of the events that he miss: 
But this wishing does not lead me to act in a way that will affect Mr Bennet 


3 See Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, trans. G. E. M. Anscombe (New Yi 
Macmillan, 1958), esp. §§ 256-272. 

‘4 Marcia Eaton once described to me an interpretation of Hamlet according to which Hamle 
depressed because he is overweight. This interpretation gives new meaning to lines such as ‘O, 
this too too solid flesh would melt / Thaw and resolve itself into a dew!’ 
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‘lizabeth. And how could it? There is no one to act on. And perhaps empathy 
vhich lacks this ‘distinctive motivational force’ is not empathy after all. 

But real-life empathy does not always lead me to act either. Often I choose not 
> act, or it is not possible to intervene. I can empathize with the plights of friends 
r relatives who live very far away, for example, though there is nothing that I can 
o to help them. It is logically possible for me to act on empathetic real-life 
motions in a certain way that it is not logically possible for me to act on 
«npathetic responses to fictions. But why should this feature—it being logically 
ossible for me to act on my empathetic emotion—be a necessary part of a good 
ccount of empathy? It seems to me that the critical element of empathy is its 
ower to motivate: it involves the desire to act. And surely good fiction does this. 
art of what is so exhausting about reading an engaging book or watching a 
ompelling film is that one has the desire to act, to intervene, while these desires 
re frustrated. We watch helplessly as Othello kills Desdemona, or Quoyle in The 
hipping News tolerates his abusive wife, wishing that there was something we 
ould do. 

The last objection is raised by Susan Feagin in her book, Reading with Feeling. 
eagin suggests that in usual cases of empathy, one must select, in advance of 
npathizing, the person one intends to empathize with.'* She argues persuasively 
aat with fictions this condition is often not met. We find ourselves empathizing 
ith characters when we did not expect to. Good authors can surprise us by 
ading us to empathize with characters that we did not consciously select. This 
ads her to distinguish empathy with real people from empathy with fictions. 
(owever, as Alex Neill argues in his review of her book, it is not clear that this 
mdition holds in all cases of empathy with real people either.” Neill argues that, 
4 many cases, we catch ourselves empathizing with others, with whom we did 
ət set out to empathize, especially when our empathetic responses are spon- 
eous responses to another’s pain. Although some kind of intention seems to be 
scessary for empathy, it is not clear that it needs to be as premeditated and 
zliberate as Feagin suggests. And empathy with fictions is not so different from 
al-life empathy in this respect. 

There are some genuine distinctions between empathy for fictions and real-life 
npathy; however, these distinctions should not be confused with other dis- 
actions that are necessary to an experience’s being empathy. Empathy must have 
vo features: (1) we must be able to make sense of saying that we have succeeded 
- failed; and (2) empathy must provide some motivation for us to intervene in 
œ situation. I have argued that empathy for fictions meets these two criteria. 


Kendall Walton uses this phrase in Mimesis and Make-Believe, p. 202. 
See Feagin, Reading with Feeling, p. 95. 


Alex Neill, ‘Appreciation and Feeling’, an essay review of Susan Feagin’s Reading with Feeling, 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 57 (1999), pp. 67-71. 
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Empathy in the case of fictions does differ from real-life empathy in that (3) w 
have different (and perhaps more) ways of verifying that we have succeeded o 
failed to empathize in real-life cases than we have in the case of fiction: 
characters; (4) in the case of real-life empathy, we are sometimes in fact led t 
intervene, and even when we are not, it is possible that we might, whereas in th 
case of empathy for fictions it is not possible for us to act on the emotion in a wa 
that could affect the situation about which we are concerned. 

If we were to adopt the criteria in (3) or (4) as necessary for an experience t 
count as empathy, then we could not feel empathy for the past emotions of th: 
dead (I do not have access to certain kinds of verification), nor for the emotion 
that a real person once felt, but no longer does (for neither of these cases can lea 
me to intervene). Further, I must withhold judgement as to whether I fe 
empathy in any case where I have reason to question whether the person wit 
whom I am empathizing really exists. This account strays dramatically from th 
way that we in fact use the term ‘empathy’. 

None of this is to deny that there are differences between empathy for fictior 
and empathy for real people. Our interactions with fictions are less intimate, an 
less complex, than our interactions with other real people.’* Our empathy wit 
others has a distinctively moral component which may or may not be present i+ 
the fictional case; empathizing with others can sometimes motivate us to heN 
them when they are in need. And our empathy for other people tends to tł 
stronger than our empathy for fictions. All of these differences are importan 
however, I do think that they are differences of degree.” 

I said earlier that empathizing with others can sometimes motivate us t 
intervene. Understanding how this is so is the key to understanding the lin. 
between imagining another’s emotion and having an emotion of one’s own. 


IH. ‘SPILLOVER’ 


Now we are in a position to address the question posed at the beginning of tł 
paper. If empathy involves simulation or imagining, then perhaps we should s: 
that when we empathize, we do not experience genuine emotions. After all, tl 

imagining is ‘off-line’—it does not have the usual connection to behaviour, and 

does not involve real beliefs and desire; imagining involves states that a» 
structurally similar to beliefs and desires, but without the same connection » 
behaviour. If all this is so, there may seem to be some serious flaws in tł 
preceding account: I should not have said that empathy involves any real desire 
and we should not have been concerned about the possible motivational com 
ponent of empathy, since empathy, being ‘off-line’, should be free of motivatio: 


18 This is not true for everyone; there are some who have richer and more elaborate relationshi 
with fictions than with real people. 


1? Susan Feagin emphasized these points in her comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 
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bégan by arguing that empathy involves imaginative simulation, but I have 
ersisted in referring to ‘on-line’ desires and motivations as a part of empathy. Is 
aere a difficulty here? 

Let us first understand what simulation theorists mean when they say that 
mulation occurs ‘off-line’. Suppose I am looking at a draft of a student’s paper, 
‘hich I think needs a good deal of work. I will be meeting this student shortly to 
discuss the paper, and I am trying to decide how to express my criticisms. I find 
iyself imagining how the student would feel if I took a direct approach, and how 
e would be likely to feel and react. When I am engaged in simulating his 
ypothetical response, I do not actually behave in the ways that he would. For 
sample, I would not get up and storm out of my own office, even if I believe that 

what he would be likely to do. I need not even make a face, or tighten my fists. 
‘ly simulated emotional state does not have the same connection to behaviour as 
ås actual emotional state would. 

This is the point that Kendall Walton is making with his oft-cited ‘green slime’ 
sample.” Charles is watching a horror movie about a threatening green slime, 
hen the slime changes direction and heads straight for the camera, and by 
plication, at the audience. Charles may grip the arms of his chair tightly, and 
veat, but he does not do what he would do if the slime was real and was 
tacking him: he does not run for his life. Because Charles is engaged in a 
mulation, his ‘quasi-emotions’ are not ordinary emotions. They are off-line and 
> not have the usual causal connection with action. People who watch horror 
ms do not behave like people who are in real situations that those horror films 
tray, and this is because, Walton claims, they are not really afraid—they 
nulate being afraid. 

Now let us return to the case of empathy. I argued earlier that empathy, 
hether with real people or with fictions, involves imagining the beliefs of 
other, and desiring what they desire as a result of these imagined beliefs. But 
ice imagining takes place off-line, it seems incorrect to say that empathy 
volves genuine desires; perhaps we should say instead that empathy involves 
erely imagining desires. This seems wrong. If you empathize with your friend 

the aftermath of his presentation, then you will be motivated to act; at least, 
rhaps, to console him, and possibly to do more. Empathy seems to involve real 
sires and at least to be capable of leading to action. 

The solution to this difficulty is that empathy involves both simulated and real 
sires, and that sometimes the latter follow from the former. I will refer to this 
nomenon as ‘spillover’. Here is a rough sketch of how spillover works. I am at 
aner with my raspberry-loving friend, and we have both spent perhaps too 
uch on this meal already. However, I see her eyeing the dessert menu, and I 
agine that she is contemplating the raspberry torte, but that she feels that she 


See Walton, Mimesis as Make-Believe, pp. 196-204. 
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cannot afford it. I imagine her desire and it becomes my own. Perhaps I decide t 
splurge and order the torte for her. 

One’s off-line imagined states and one’s actual states are not perfectly discrete 
Sometimes the emotions of other people, imagined vividly, spill over to th 
person imagining. In fact, the more vivid and prolonged the simulation, an: 
the stronger the original emotion, the more difficult it becomes to prevent an 
spillover. Spillover is especially common within the context of very clos 
relationships. One can go seamlessly from hearing of an injustice suffered by 
loved one, to imagining their anger, to feeling angry oneself on their behalf. C 
course, this does not imply that empathy is required in order to feel an emotio 
on behalf of another-—in many cases we seem to skip this step entirely. But whe 
we do empathize, we often are led from imagining an emotion to experiencim 
one. Or, to put it another way, empathy often leads to sympathy. 

It does seem that spillover typically happens more easily, and more often, wit 
real people than it does with fictional characters. This makes sense; we care mot 
deeply, and spend more time with, real people. Also many fictional characters ar 
not well-fleshed out, or stimulating enough to engage us deeply. But it is certain 
possible for empathy with fictions to spill over. Consider this example, fror 
Robert Gordon: 


In an interview in the New York Times (‘Self-Made Monster: An Actor’s Creatior 

February 13, 1994), Ralph Fiennes admitted that after living with Goeth [the Na 

character he portrayed in Schindler’s List] for so long, he found himself sympathizir 

with him. ‘In the end [the character] becomes an extension of your own self. You lil- 
him. . . . You feel sort of peculiar because you might have at moments enjoyed it ar 

at the same time you feel slightly soiled by it.’ In one scene, Goeth fires his rifle fro: 
his balcony overlooking the camp at prisoners picked out at whim. Fiennes said th 

he prepared for the scene by recalling ‘that boyish thrill with an air rifle when you ai: 

at cans on a wall. That satisfaction when you hit a target—it gives you a kick.’2! 


Fiennes found that in imagining things from Goeth’s point of view, he four. 
that Goeth’s views and values infected his own. It is part of the actor’s challen; 
to keep the character’s emotions, beliefs, and values separate from his ow 
Simulated states are infectious; which is not to say that we always catch the: 
when we simulate, but we sometimes do, even when we would rather not. 

Or, to consider a more pleasant case, when Elizabeth and Mr Darcy do mar 
at the end of Pride and Prejudice, I feel pleased that everything worked out so we 
Furthermore, in my case at least, my pleasure follows from my imagining Eliz 
beth’s. This explains why ‘sympathy’ and ‘empathy’ are often confused. Empat! 
does seem to have a motivational component, but the motivation comes o 


2) Robert M. Gordon, ‘Sympathy, Simulation, and the Impartial Spectator’, in Larry May, Maril 
Friedman, and Andy Clark (eds), Mind and Morals (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1996), p. 176. 
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through the connection between one’s simulated feelings and the way one feels 
«bout feeling that way. 

A similar point is made by John Deigh in his essay, ‘Empathy and Univer- 
alizability’.” Deigh distinguishes between ‘mature empathy’ and empathy 
émpliciter. He discusses the development of empathy in children, and notes that 
thildren begin at an early age to put themselves in the place of others and imagine 
vhat others are feeling. However, at a young age, children are not yet capable of 
ecognizing the significance of the feelings of others, and empathy does not move 
them. ‘Mature empathy’ involves seeing the experiences and purposes of others 
s worthwhile, as ‘purposes that matter’.* Deigh is especially concerned with the 
oral aspects of empathy, and he emphasizes the way that mature empathy can 
1elp us to see the other as an autonomous agent, with ends worth pursuing. Even 
zhen mature empathy is not distinctively moral, it is motivational. Ralph Fiennes 
eems to have been drawn in and affected by his imitation of Goeth; but this did 
ot need to involve a distinctively moral engagement with Goeth. (I hope that 
jennes did not come to judge that Goeth’s purposes were purposes that matter.) 

It is important to remember that empathy is not neat and tidy. Sometimes we 
y to think ourselves into a character’s shoes; sometimes we find ourselves drawn 
a. Sometimes our imaginative experience truly is detached; other times, without 
€fort or even warning, we can be greatly affected by the emotions that we 
nagine. And some people, of course, are more easily affected by empathy than 
thers. One may find the suggestion that empathizing with characters is a matter 
€ simulation to be unacceptable if one believes that simulation and real feeling 
-e separate and causally unconnected. But simulation is not separate from real 
eling in this way; it is messy, and the simulated emotions of others can 
metimes ‘infect’ us and produce genuine emotion. 

Given all that has been said thus far, it may be difficult to see why we need 
mulation at all. The distinctive element of simulation is that one imagines, 
‘ff-line’, the emotions of the other. But spillover implies that what is imagined 
« ‘off-line’ can come ‘on-line.’ If spillover is possible, is there still a meaningful 
distinction between simulation and reality, or between ‘on-line’ and ‘off’? Per- 
aps the foregoing shows that the simulation model is explanatory dead weight. 

I do not think this is the case. There are two reasons for thinking that we 
sould not jettison the distinction between simulated and real, simply because 
«ey sometimes infect one another. First, spillover happens occasionally, not 
msistently, and certainly not necessarily. Many people who enjoy Pride and 
rejudice may find themselves imagining, as I do, the emotions of the characters, 
at they do not get emotionally involved, as I do—pleased, perhaps. For such 


John Deigh, ‘Empathy and Universalizablility’, also in May et al. (eds), Mind and Morals, pp. 
199-220. 


Ibid., p. 214. 
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people, spillover does not occur. But they still experience empathy, and th 
distinctive element of imagination is still present in their experience. That the 
imaginings stay ‘off-line’ explains why they are not upset when the Bennets ar 
disgraced by Lydia’s involvement with Mr Wickham. 

The second reason is that even when spillover does occur, the emotion th: 
spills over may not be the same as the emotion imagined. So we can distinguis 
between the imagined emotion, and the actual emotion. Suppose I am sitting : 
home alone, late at night, watching The Silence of the Lambs. While watching th 
film, I find myself empathizing with Agent Starling; I vividly imagine her fear c 
Hannibal Lecter. When the film ends, I may be trembling a bit, rise up, close a 
the shades, and make sure the doors are locked. I may have trouble falling asleey 
and start at any unusual sound. However, I am not afraid of Hannibal Lecter. 
imagined being afraid of Hannibal Lecter, and this spilled over to create a mo» 
general sense of anxiety. The emotion I imagine Agent Starling felt and tt 
emotion I feel, though similar, are distinct. Simulation theory can help to expla) 
both the distinction between the two and the connection between them. 


IV. THOUGHTS AND EMOTION 


There is at least one more objection to the above account that ought to t 
considered. The objection is that the account is too complex and unwieldy » 
explain how we empathize with others. Empathy, one might say, is more direc 
One ‘catches’ the emotion of another not through some labyrinthine exercise « 
the imagination, but rather through a direct and immediate apprehension of t} 
feelings of another (real or fictional) who one cares about. This kind of dire. 
communication of emotion is a natural extension of Peter Lamarque’s or No 
Carroll’s ‘thought theory’.* The idea is that emotions can be communicated in 
simple and-direct way; the thought of another’s feelings is sufficient to cause a 
emotional response in the observer. We do not usually engage in a sophisticate 
simulation to produce an emotion; more often, the response to the plight s 
another is immediate. 

I argued earlier that when we empathize, we do simulate, and when v 
sympathize, we do not. Sympathy does fit this more direct model for the com 
munication of emotion. Sometimes we empathize with others, and sometimes v 
sympathize, and sometimes we do both. I am not sure why we should be forc: 
to choose one account over another. Carroll admits that emotions are not alwa 
communicated in a direct (sympathetic) way; sometimes, at least, we mig 
simulate the emotions of others in order to sympathize with them.” It may | 
true that we do not often empathize, either with fictions or with real persor 


% See Lamarque, ‘How Can We Fear and Pity Fictions’; Carroll, Philosophy of Horror, ch. 2; see a 
Carroll’s A Philosophy of Mass Art (New York: Oxford U.P., 1997), pp. 272-275. 


3 See Carroll’s Philosophy of Mass Art, pp. 342-259. 
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ome people are more inclined to empathize than others. Empathy is something 
fa special phenomenon. Sympathy is more direct and less actively engaging, and 

certainly think that we do often sympathize with fictional characters. But 
mpathy, I believe, is also an important way that we relate to fictions. 

Consider the example of imaginative engagement with Pride and Prejudice at the 
tart of the paper. Not everyone who reads Pride and Prejudice, and is moved by it, 
: moved through the imaginative process that I find myself engaging in. Some 
eople tend to engage works imaginatively—they identify with the characters, 
ad find themselves feeling the emotions that the characters feel, and some 
eople do not. However, some works, and I am inclined to think that Jane 
wusten’s are among them, engage us in such way that we are drawn into the 
naginative exercise of empathy, and we are led towards taking up the 
rotagonists’ point of view. The Catcher in the Rye invites the reader to imagine 
rhat it is like to be Holden Caulfield, or to be someone like him. Some other 
vorks do not invite us to empathize. For example, Noël Carroll has emphasized 
tat in many cases, works of fiction invite us to have an emotional response that 
1e characters do not have. In horror films, the characters typically march off 
nwittingly to their deaths while audiences are shaking in fear and suspense. So 
1ese kinds of works do not invite us to empathize, but rather to feel emotions 
iat the characters do not feel. 

Perhaps the debate over the ‘paradox of fiction’ need not be so divisive. One 
an think that simulation is an important part of our experience with fiction 
‘ithout having to deny that we can feel emotions for fictions. Any attempt to 
ork out in detail how we engage with fiction will need to explain our emotions 
swards fiction, and it will need to explain the role of the imagination. Empa- 
«izing with fictions is one part of this engagement.” 


mes Harold, Philosophy Department, 831 Walter Heller Hall, 271 19th Avenue S., 
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DEMONIC CURIOSITY AND THE 
AESTHETICS OF DOCUMENTARY 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Jonathan Friday 


I 


ALTHOUGH occasionally consigned to the margins of photographic art, do 
mentary photography is one of the oldest and most engaging of the mediu 
genres. Since virtually every photograph is a document of fact—even if we do 1 
attend to it for that reason or misunderstand the fact’s significance— 
photographic medium would appear uniquely suitable for the development c 
documentary art. Of course, certain strands in the tradition of the hist 
painting and the portrait provide continuity with a tradition of documentary 
that pre-dates photography. With the invention of photography, however, a n 
medium was born, and therefore a new documentary art emerges (initi: 
slowly) from the shadows of painting. Looking back over the 150-year history 
documentary photography, we find a genre of the medium exhibiting a w 
variety of styles and subject matter. One sub-genre of documentary photograp 
however, presents a particular challenge to the aesthetics of photography. T 
is the documentary photograph of the sort that Graham Clarke somew 
misleadingly identifies as definitive of the species. So Clarke defines the do: 
mentary photograph as an ‘index of the contentious and problematic as well as 
emotional and harrowing experiences: poverty, social and political injustice, v 
crime, deprivation, disaster, and suffering’.’ Although recognizing that suc! 
definition has severe limitations in the light of great documentary works suck 
those within P. H. Emerson’s Life on the Norfolk Broads and Robert Frank’s ' 
Americans, only the kind of documentary photograph Clarke identifies y 
concern me in what follows. What interests me is how a documentary pho 
graphy taking the most profound forms of human suffering as its subject ma! 
could ever achieve the status of significant art.” 


1 Graham Clarke, The Photograph (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1997), p. 145. 


2 Another simply stipulative restriction upon the kind of documentary photography I wil 


concerned with is the exclusion of posed or staged documentation. The distinction betv 
‘posed’ and ‘real’ documentary photography raises many interesting issues. I will, however, sin 
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IGURE 1. Omaha Beach, Robert Capa (1944). 


It might in the first place seem rather odd to talk of an ‘art’ of documentary 
lhotography when its subject matter is a catalogue of varieties of human suffer- 
ag. The recent touring exhibition of Robert Capa’s war photography raises just 
uis worry. Faced, however, with beautifully printed and mounted enlargements 
E Capa’s images (Figure 1) of the Spanish Civil and Second World wars, in the 
yphisticated atmosphere of the gallery, it is hard to deny these are the work of a 
“eat artist. For these images together present a clearly discernible vision of war as 
‘tion-packed human drama. This vision, a grittier version of that provided by 
tephen Crane’s classic novel of war, The Red Badge of Courage, is recognizable as 
te source of many of our cultural conceptions of war. Stephen Spielberg is not 
xe first film director to adapt Capa’s unique vision of war to the fictional war 
Im, but the critically acclaimed opening sequence of his film Saving Private Ryan 

a notable homage to Capa’s style. The ability to achieve over a number of 
ually striking pictures a culturally influential vision of a matter of great human 
gnificance, and to do so with a unique signature style, are surely marks of great 
tistry. But what kind of art is it that invites us to attend aesthetically to such 
enes of real and extreme human suffering? 


sidestep these. I take the unposed and unarranged documentary photograph of real and horror and 
suffering to be the hard case in greater need of explanation. 
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To answer this question I will look to a conception of the origins of creative 
genius that runs very deep in European culture. This is the view that the artist’s 
ability to create valuable works of art involves the transformation of psychological 
disturbance into objects of aesthetic value. What I will suggest is that reflecting 
upon this way of thinking about the origins of great art points towards something 
of an answer to the question just posed. Documentary photography, I will argue 
is rightly thought of as an art when it manages to aesthetically transform the 
human evils it depicts into valuable meaning. What this means will becom 
apparent as we proceed. 


Il 


First we need to consider the conception of great art as arising from psychologica 
disturbance. We can trace the idea back to Plato. For the origins of art, he claims 
are not the product of the normal functioning of the rational and emotional part 
of the soul. When he tells us that artists are ‘mad’ and that their ‘madness’ is th» 
source of their art, part of what he means is that the mind of the artist work 
differently to that of the philosopher and scientist. Creativity, on this view, has m 
rational explanation. All one can say is that it is a gift of the gods and amongst ‘th: 
greatest blessings’ to mankind. Of course, Plato did not believe that artist 
literally suffer from what we would call mental illness, but rather that the meta. 
phors of mental health and illness illuminate something of the inexplicability o 
creative genius. Plato’s metaphor continues to inform cultural conceptions of th 
artist, and so it is worth reflecting a bit further on one reason why it is so apt. b 
Plato’s day, and I suppose throughout history, artists have often exhibited 
number of traits that although neither necessary nor sufficient for creative geniu: 
are nevertheless recurring characteristics. As Lionel Trilling once noted: 


The [artist] was always known to belong to a touchy tribe—genus irritabile was a ta 
anyone would know—and ever since Plato the process of the inspired imagination .. 
was thought to be a special one of some interest, which the similitude of madne: 
made somewhat intelligible.* 


Trilling is right that irritability is part of the matter, but it is not the whole stor 
We need also to recall notions of the artist as outsider, the person working t 
different and at times disreputable rules; the troublesome and disturbin 
character whose behaviour so often seems detrimental to their interests am 
offensive to conventional mores and taste. If, as so often happens, such traits a» 
understood to be inextricably bound up with the artist’s ability to create works « 
lasting aesthetic merit, possessing qualities wholly absent or at least disguise 


3 Plato, Phaedrus, 244-245¢ 
‘ Lionel Trilling, ‘Art and Neurosis’, in The Liberal Imagination (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 197 
p. 168. 
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within their creator’s life, then metaphors drawn from the vocabulary of mental 
health have a certain aptness. Before getting carried away, however, we would be 
wise to remind ourselves of the limitations of the metaphor. Many very successful 
artists have led no more troubled or troubling lives than the next man or woman. 
Even so, as the craze for ‘tell-all’ biographies of cultural worthies illustrates, 
under the sway of metaphor we can find mental and emotional turbulence if we 
look hard enough in almost any life—including the most seemingly staid of 
irtists. 

By the early nineteenth century, however, with the rise of the Romantic 
novement in art, Plato’s metaphor began to be taken literally. Trilling points out 
che way in which artists of the period conspired to further this conception of the 
origins of their genius: 


The romantic poets were . . . proud of their art . . . but one of them talked with an 
angel in a tree and insisted that hell was better than heaven and sexuality holier than 
chastity; another told the world he wanted to lie down like a tired child and weep 
away this life of care; . . . yet another explained that he had written one of his best 
poems in a drugged sleep. The public took them at their word—they were not as 
other men. Zola, in the interests of science, submitted to examination by fifteen 
psychiatrists and agreed with their conclusion that his genius had its source in the 
neurotic elements of his temperament. Baudelaire, Rimbauld, Verlaine found their 
virtue and strength in their physical and mental illness and pain. W. H. Auden 
addressed his ‘wound’ in the cherishing language of a lover.’ 


{rilling’s concern is with the literary arts, but much the same story could be told 
out many of the significant painters of the nineteenth century. Van Gogh is the 
xample that most readily springs to mind, but Géricault provides a better 
xample for our purposes. As one the first great Romantic painters, and a man 
vho suffered from acute depression, Géricault provided the nineteenth century 
vith a model for the Romantic conception of the artist who sublimates the dark 
orces of mental illness into great art. 

‘More to the point, Géricault is an apt painter to consider because he signalled 
new direction for documentary painting. His famous Raft of the Medusa possesses 

truthfulness of representation that shocked those who first saw it (Figure 2).° 
Aoreover, many of these first viewers of the painting knew of the notorious 
¢ngths Géricault went to research the tragic events surrounding the passengers of 
ae French ship Medusa off the coast of Senegal. These lengths included taking 
ody parts from the morgue back to his studio so he could practice drawing the 
ead; having a studio set up in a hospital to draw the dying; having an exact model 
f the actual raft made by the same ship’s carpenter who made the original; inter- 
iewing as many of the survivors as he could and using some of them as models 


Ibid., pp. 168-169. 
Cf. Kenneth Clark, The Romantic Rebellion (London: John Murray, 1973), p. 185. 
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Figure 2. Raft of the Medusa, Jean Louis Théodore Géricault (1819). Reproduced w 
permission from Musée du Louvre. 


for the painting. Given his documentary aims, there is something to admire 
Géricault’s research tenacity. At the same time, however, such diligence has : 
appearance of being little more than a morbid obsession with a particula 
horrifying incident of human suffering. I will have reason to return to t 
morbid obsession in a moment. . 

Before doing so I want to note that there are at least two guiding ai 
manifested in the painting and the historical facts about the context of 
production. First, as the context of the picture’s production illustrates, Gérica 
wants his painting to be a document of fact. That is, the illustration of a real a 
familiar event in pictorial form. Something at least akin to an eyewitness acco1 
of a particular moment from a terrifying, horrible, and real event.’ Secondly, 
choosing to represent exactly the moment at which those still alive on the 1 
notice the ship that will eventually rescue them, Géricault goes beyond ° 
documentation of certain events to make a point about the human conditi 
Something along the lines of, that is, all humanity are like those on the raft i 
state of desperate suffering, but the possibility of being united by hope gives se: 


7 This is so despite certain classical influences remaining apparent within the painting. Cf. Step 


Eisenman, Nineteénth Century Art: A Critical History (London: Thames & Hudson, 1994). 
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GURE 3. Madwoman, Jean Louis Théodore Géricault (1822- 
rmission from Musée du Louvre. 


N 


3). Reproduced with 


> such an awful existence.’ Géricault’s genius was to reconfigure the idea that 
ie most truthful representation of real and profound human suffering is capable 
# signalling a deeper truth about the human condition. The thought that an 
session with truthful documentation could yield a moral insight transcending 
1e particular event documented, opened up a possibility for painters that photo- 
waphers made their own within fifty years of the first exhibition of Raft of the 
fedusa in 1819. 

I will come to documentary photographs in a moment. First, while on the 
abject of Géricault as documentary artist, I want to draw attention to some of his 
ist, and greatest, paintings. I have in mind his portraits of the mentally ill. One 
£ them, entitled Madwoman (Figure 3), of a patient in a Paris mental asylum, 
enneth Clark called ‘one of the greatest pieces of painting of the Nineteenth 





Cf. Clark, Romantic Rebellion, p. 185. Clark notes that although the final painting does not depict the 
rescue ship, Gericault’s studies for the painting clearly include this element. It is perhaps left out of 
the final painting because the composition is sufficient to imply the existence of the ship on the 
horizon just beyond the picture’s boundaries. 
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Century’ These graphic depictions of insanity are notable for being among the 
first paintings to humanize the mentally ill and to depict them as recognizable 
persons upon whom a terrible fate has been visited. If one can discern traces of 
the classical tradition restraining Géricault from the whole truth in Raft of the 
Medusa," his paintings of the insane do not flinch from the terrible truth abou 
mental illness. 

I draw attention to these pictures in part because they provide a fine intro- 
duction and counterpoint to a couple of the photographs I will shortly discuss 
More importantly, however, these paintings further illustrate something abow 
Géricault’s own state of mind. What I earlier called his morbid obsession with the 
details of the visual appearance of those passengers of the Medusa abandoned tc 
their horrifying fate was not mere scrupulous research. Géricault’s life is markec 
by an interest in, and attraction to, suffering, disease, mental illness, disability 
and death—particularly violent death." Together with his chronic depressior 
and suicidal impulses, we can see why Géricault’s character was deeply disturbing 
to those who knew him.” Nevertheless, this obsession with the darker sides o 
nature, including human nature, produced a sublime documentary art. As suct 
he is firmly positioned within the tradition of Byronic Romanticism concernec 
with representing the dark perversity of nature. This is a tradition in shar 
contrast with both the classical artist’s concern with the harmonious order o 
nature and Wordsworthian Romanticism with its optimistic vision of nature as : 
benevolent goddess. Kenneth Clark has argued that the Byronic Romantic 
shared a conception of nature perfectly stated by the Marquis de Sade, who onc 
asked ‘Nature averse to crime?’ and then answered: 


I tell you nature lives and breathes by [crime]; hungers at all her pores for bloodshec 
aches in all her nerves for the help of sin, yearns with all her heart for the furtheranc 
of cruelty. 


If this is how you conceive of nature, and you conceive of the task of art to be th 
representation of nature, then it is unsurprising if the art you produce focuse 
upon the darkest truths of human existence. Clark writes: 


This is the tradition of romanticism to which Géricault belonged: and since it was th» 
tradition which was to produce Baudelaire, Edgar Allen Poe, Swinburne an 
Rimbauld, and perhaps Dostoyevsky, we cannot ignore it." 


° Ibid., p. 196. 

10 As Stephen Eisenman points out, the need to achieve success with Raft of the Medusa and a residu 
classicism, keep Géricault from giving an accurate rendition of the state of, for example, the skin + 
those on the raft after so long at sea. Cf. Eisenman, Nineteenth Century Art, p. 66. 


1 Clark, Romantic Rebellion, ch. 7. 

12 Lorenz Eitner, Géricault, His Life and Work (London: Orbis, 1983). 
3 Quoted in Clark, Romantic Rebellion, p. 196. 

4 Ibid., p. 196. 
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This list of writers cannot be judged to have been primarily concerned with a 
strictly documentary art, but to the extent that they all shared an almost 
pathological interest in the very darkest truths of human existence as a subject 
matter for art, they share something of the same pathology that drives many 
documentary artists. Many, but not all. My interest, it must be stressed, is only in 
the documentary artist who, like Géricault, is drawn to explore these darker 
recesses of human existence. 
This morbid attraction to human suffering and what is most horrifying in 
buman existence is what I mean by ‘demonic curiosity’. Such a desire to gaze 
upon the misfortunes of others is hardly uncommon. It should be noted, for 
example, that demonic curiosity is not a state only to be found amongst a certain 
type of artist. Think of the sometimes infuriating tendency of car drivers to slow 
down for a look when passing a traffic accident, or the crowds that gather at the 
site of a serious injury. Another manifestation of demonic curiosity, of a sort we 
ind in Géricault, was the eighteenth and early nineteenth-century interest in 
ouring mental asylums to look upon the patients as exhibits. Although it is a long 
ime since the public have been allowed to feast their curiosity in mental illness 
n this way, we still live in a world in which videos and television shows with 
itles like Images of Death and When Animals Attack are made and watched. These 
‘isual catalogues of human tragedy, with their chaotic amateur filming and 
aock-serious narration, can only appeal to and satisfy what I am calling demonic 
uriosity.: The urge that drives the ambulance-chaser is not different in kind to 
hat which gives such films their audience, though there is an important differ- 
nce of degree here that should not go unnoticed. Géricault’s demonic curiosity 
aay be thought pathological, but his search for its satisfaction has given us for all 
ime works of the greatest aesthetic value. When we turn to documentary 
hotography, however, an interesting question arises about the possibility of an 
aalogous art taking as its subject matter the kind of dark truths that so interested 
séricault, but which achieves—as Géricault did—something beyond the 
itisfaction of demonic curiosity. This is the issue to which we must now turn. 
UI 
“the portrait is the most familiar genre of documentary art, a certain strand in 
ae of the most famous portrait photographer’s work provides a good starting 
oint for addressing the issue. Richard Avedon, most famous for his fashion 
botography and his fashionable portraits of fashionable people, has another 
auch darker string in his creative bow. In a series of exhibitions and publications, 
vedon has offered for aesthetic appreciation photographs closely continuous 
‘ith Géricault’s paintings of the mentally ill. Consider, for example, his 
arrowing portraits of mental patients in the collection entitled Nothing Personal 
964). Considered by themselves, it is hard to understand how these photo- 
‘aphs could appeal to anything but a kind of demonic curiosity. Even in the 
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context of the collection in which they appear, we ought to wonder what we are 
doing when we gaze upon such discomforting, and often harrowing scenes ot} 
suffering and damaged humanity. 

To see why, consider Géricault’s portraits of the insane. Suppose I am right tha: 
Géricault’s interest in painting these subjects was a manifestation of demonic 
curiosity. It is nevertheless the case, as with all of those artists within the Byroni 
variety of Romanticism, that their subject matter is transfigured through the 
creative act of representation into an aestheticized being distinct from the actua 
person who served as the model. Géricault’s painting is at one remove from thr 
model who posed for the picture, and so there is no danger that what draws us t 
the picture is the demonic curiosity that attracted Géricault to his subject matte: 
Or to put the point a different way, Géricault’s paintings offer the public ne 
substitute—nor are they intended as a substitute—for the by then dying practic 
of allowing the public to visit mental hospitals to satisfy their demonic curiosity 
I do not believe the same could be said for Avedon’s photographs. Why shouk 
this be so? 

Photographic representation differs from that of paintings in a number of ver 
significant regards. Most importantly, as virtually every theorist of photographi 
art has been at pains to explore, photographic representation mimics vision i 
some sense or other. So Avedon’s photographs are something of a visu» 
simulacrum of the people they depict in a manner that Géricault’s painting coul 
never be. The point is sometimes put by saying that photographs are ‘transparen 
to their subject matter: in looking at them we in some sense ‘see’ that bit of th 
world causally responsible for the picture having the appearance it does.’ Th» 
photographer intentionally creates the conditions for a causally governed photc 
chemical process to take place, the end result of which is a pictorial simulacrum 


15 For example, Andre Bazin, ‘The Ontology of the Photographic Image’, in What is Cinema, vol. 
trans. Hugh Gray, (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967); Stanley Cavell, The Wor 
Viewed (Cambridge: Harvard U.P., 1971); Kendall Walton, ‘Transparent Pictures: On the Natu’ 
of Photographic Realism’, Critical Inquiry, vol. 11 (December 1984), pp. 246-277; Roland Barthe 
Camera Lucida, trans. Richard Howard (New York: Hill & Wang, 1980); Patrick Maynard, “TM 
Secular Icon: Photography and the Functions of Images’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vc 
42, no. 2 (Winter 1983), pp. 155-169; Roger Scruton, ‘Photography and Representation’, 
The Aesthetic Understanding (London: Methuen, 1983). For a dissenting view, see Joel Snyd 
and Neil Allen, ‘Photography, Vision and Representation’, Critical Inquiry, vol. 1 (Autumn 197: 
PP. 143-169. 

‘Transparency’ refers to a mode of representation. Therefore, the sense in which we ‘see’ throu 
photographs must be cashed out in terms of a species of representational seeing. PhotograpP 
mirror images, cinema films, and video monitors all represent in a manner fundamentally differe 
from that of painting and drawing. The term ‘transparency’ does no more than label the 
differences. 


‘Simulacrum’ is a particularly apt term given the nature of photographic representation. For tl 
term’s origins are in an early variety, of intromissionist visual theory. Intromissionism is the nar 
given to visual theories that suppose vision is brought about by something from the world comi 
to the eye, rather than the extramissionist assumption that we see because visual rays shoot o 
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of the most important features of the ordinary perception of certain real objects. 
By contrast, painting is a purely intentional mode of depiction. As such, paintings 
are opaque to their subject matter in the sense that all we see is a pictorial 
manifestation of the painter’s thoughts about what they saw and their skill at 
rendering those thoughts in paint. 

Avedon’s photographs of the mentally ill are certainly eye-catching, but what 
we see in these picture are real people in harrowing states of suffering—much as 
they would have appeared to us if we had been with Avedon when the pictures 
were taken. Suppose it is true, as a number of critics have observed, that Avedon’s 
photographs (and perhaps his character as well) manifest the same kind of 
compulsive draw to the darker sides of human existence that we find in the dark 
Romantics and which I have called demonic curiosity."* If this is right, then 
Avedon’s photographs of the mentally ill are certainly continuous with Géri- 
cault’s paintings. But there is a discontinuity as well, arising from the different 
kinds of attention spectators are invited to direct toward the pictures of these 
two documentary artists. For Géricault’s demonic curiosity is redeemed by his 
transfiguration of his subject matter into representational meaning distinct from 
the person who served as his model. We are not tempted to gaze upon these 
paintings of the mentally ill with the demonic curiosity that affected Géricault. 
Avedon, however, invites us to share the demonic curiosity that serves as the 
source of his documentary photography. His photographs of the mentally ill in 
Nothing Personal do no more than gape at their subjects, in equal parts amaze- 
ment and repulsion. It is as if they document a glamorous and successful man’s 
shocked discovery that the real world is altogether different from the less 
troubled fantasy constructed in the pages of Vogue and Vanity Fair. Although ex- 
hhibiting a recognizable aestheticized style—Avedon is, after all, one of the most 
thighly skilled of portrait photographers—the photographs of the mental patients 
are not beautiful, sublime, hopeful, or meaningful in any way. They are nothing 
beyond stark, if stylized, depictions of horrendous suffering. The only attention 
such photographs can attract, I believe, is demonic curiosity—a pornographic 
stare at another man’s suffering.” How then are we to explain the art of docu- 
mentary photography? 

In order to answer this question we need to consider aesthetic interest and 
attention and how it contrasts with demonic curiosity. By aesthetic interest and 


from the eye. Before Kepler, intromissionists tended to suppose objects in the world gave off an 
endless stream of images that float through the air toward the eye. These images from the world 
were called ‘eidolon’ or ‘simulacra’. 

'® Cf. Hala Beloff, Camera Culture (Oxford: Blackwell, 1985). 


If this appears too hasty a dismissal of the possibility of describing an aesthetic interest in Avedon’s 
photographs, I plead my critical limitations. Beyond what I have said in defence of that dismissal, I 
` can only point to the pictures or ask for an account of how or in what I might take a distinctively 
aesthetic interest. 
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attention I mean in the first place consciousness directed toward those qualities of 
an object in virtue of which it is a work of art. Of course, there is no finite set of 
aesthetically significant properties either necessary or sufficient for rendering an 
object that possesses them a work of art. Nevertheless, some of the aesthetically 
significant properties of pictorial art throughout its history have been such things 
as representation, expressiveness, form, composition, beauty, symbolic meaning, 
style, novelty, and the sublime. Within each medium of art properties such as 
these set up challenges and limitations around which our whole tradition of art 
revolves. The artists work within their broad cultural tradition to create pictures 
possessing such properties in a manner that captures the aesthetic attention of 
spectators, who in turn are guided by that cultural tradition in their attention to 
those properties of the picture. When such properties capture and absork 
attention, such that the only reasons for this interest constitute descriptions of 
those properties, the attention is distinctively aesthetic. The contrast with 
demonic curiosity could not be more stark. One difference is that aesthetic 
attention is structured by tradition and understanding, demonic curiosity by 
(near) pathological impulse. Another important difference is that aesthetic 
attention is directed to works of art for their own sake, but demonic curiosity is 
directed toward representational objects (like photographs and films) as a result 
of, for the sake of, and as a means to the subject matter. More simply, aesthetic 
attention concerns itself with, for example, the representation of some subjecr 
matter, demonic curiosity concerns itself with the subject matter alone. Demonic 
curiosity, therefore, focuses attention upon the photograph only as a (perhaps 
ersatz) means to encountering the subject matter. 

Since aesthetic attention and interest is directed toward and captured by certaim 
objects and events as works of art, our explanation of the art of documentary 
photography must be such that it makes sense of talk of an aesthetic interest im 
such pictures. But can we really suppose a photograph of horrendous suffering 
could or should be attended to for its own sake? Just such a worry is raised by 
Roger Scruton in the course of his sceptical account of the photographic 
medium’s aesthetic significance: 


It is worth reflecting on why there could not be a photograph of a martyrdom that was 
anything other than horrifying. One’s curiosity here would be no different from one’s 
curiosity in the act itself. Hence it would be as difficult (and perhaps as corrupt) tc 
have an aesthetic interest in the photograph as it would be in the real situation. By 
contrast a painting of a martyrdom may be serene as in Mantegna’s great Crucifixion ir 
the Louvre. The painting has emotional qualities in defiance of the qualities of the 


2 This criterion of a distinctively aesthetic interest, in terms of a logical pattern of reasons given for 
attending to appropriate objects, was first suggested by Roger Scruton in Art and Imagination 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1982). The idea is developed further by Mark Rowe in ‘Thx 
Definition of Art’, Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 41 (July 1991) pp. 271-286. 
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subject. In the case of a photograph—say of the victim of some accident—one’s 
attitude is determined by the knowledge that this is how things are.”! 


The problem can be summarized thus: if photographs in some sense represent the 
al world in the manner of visual simulacra of the appearance of real objects, 
‘hen are we not in some sense seeing real horror and suffering when we look at 
jocumentary photographs? If so, then surely aesthetic interest and attention 
lirected to such photography would be impossible; or if possible, morally 
corrupt; at the very least, inappropriate. 

There are a number of ways of rising to the challenge Scruton lays down to the 
very idea of an aesthetics of documentary photography. One way is to dispute the 
mplicit assumptions of the challenge (1) regarding the sense in which we ‘see’ 
he subject matter of the photograph and (2) that this is all we see. I will pass over 
his approach as the issues are too complex to encompass in this essay, and have 
xeen extensively addressed by others.” It needs to be noted, however, that it is on 
she basis of these assumptions that the explicitly stated premise concerning the 
dentity of interest in a photograph and interest in its subject matter is founded. 
We do not need to explore all that is at stake in the former assumptions, however, 
o raise doubts about the latter premise. For just the opposite of what the premise 
laims would appear to be the case. We do not need to have much interest at all 
a the events Robert Capa photographed to find his photographs interesting. 
Yertainly they cannot be appreciated for what they are without an awareness of 
he reality of the subject matter being a constituent part of the spectator’s 
«nderstanding of what they are faced with. But that is no reason to suppose 
his awareness must dominate interest and attention to the photograph to the 
xclusion of its other features. 

Indeed, what I earlier called Capa’s ‘vision of war’ can be a focus for interest 
ad attention, giving rise to questions such as how the medium is employed to . 
chieve it, its meaning and significance, and its contrast with alternative ‘visions’. 
and this implies spectators can easily attend to those properties of Capa’s 
hotographs responsible for the representational meaning this vision amounts to. 
‘his meaning is a property of photographs that although dependent upon, is not 
ossessed by, the real events represented. And it provides a plausible focus for 
esthetic interest that is not reducible to interest in those events. That is sufficient 
) provide grounds for supposing at least some photographs can capture an 
iterest that is distinct from an interest in the subject matter. Scruton’s premise, 
1erefore, looks doubtful; and without it his conclusion that an aesthetic interest 


Scruton, ‘Photography and Representation’, p. 115. 

For a critical discussion of Scruton’s arguments see Gregory Currie, Image and Mind: Film, 
Philosophy and Cognitive Science (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1995); William King, ‘Scruton and 
Reasons for Looking at Photographs’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 32, no. 3 (July 1992), pp. 
258-265. 
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in a documentary photograph is as difficult and inappropriate as such an interest 
in real events of suffering and horror loses much of its support. For if an interest 
in documentary photographs is not identical to an interest in the events depicted, 
the difficulty and inappropriateness of the latter need not attend the former. 

Not all of the support for Scruton’s conclusion comes from the question- 
able premise. There is another consideration that leads in the same direction. 
According to a long tradition, an aesthetic interest in representation involves an 
indifference to the reality of the objects and events represented. Therefore, to: 
take an aesthetic interest in, say, Capa’s vision of war would involve an in- 
difference to the reality of the subject matter in which the persons and objects 
depicted are taken to be analogous to players and props in a drama. The difficulty 
in doing this when the subject matter is horrifying arises because the spectator’s 
knowledge that this is how things were overwhelms any attempt to fictionalize 
the subject matter in the manner of aesthetic attention. Moreover, even if we coula 
discount this knowledge and deflate the reality of the subject matter by 
fictionalizing it, we would still need to demonstrate the appropriateness of such 
denial and avoidance of the shocking reality represented. 

The problem with this line of argument is that indifference to the reality of the 
subject matter represented is not an essential element of aesthetic interest and 
attention. Or rather, if ‘indifference to the reality of what is represented’ means 
as this argument suggests, that the real is always fictionalized when it is the focus 
of aesthetic attention, then such indifference is not an essential feature o! 
aesthetic attention. An aesthetic interest in Raft of the Medusa does not require tha’ 
we momentarily put out of mind our knowledge of the reality of the events i 
depicts, much less fictionalize them. Perhaps, however, some weaker form os 
distancing is a necessary condition of aesthetic attention. This is certainly 
plausible, since attention to representation for its own sake would seem to requir: 
, the spectator separate to some extent the representation from the subject matter 
At least, when the subject matter is as real as that of documentary photography 
the spectator with an aesthetic interest must be effecting some distancing o 
representation from reality to be said to be interested in the photograph. Such 
distancing need not always be such (as it is with fictionalizing) as to involve the 
denial or avoidance of the reality of what is represented. For example, what I have 
been calling Capa’s vision of war presupposes some distancing (inasmuch as tha 
vision is a feature of the photographs rather than their subject matter) but this i 
a distancing that does not diminish or deny the reality of a subject matter. Sucl 
ways of showing or modes of presentation establish a pictorial meaning beyond : 
mere index of the event depicted. An interest in them is an interest in the wa 
in which a number of properties of the photograph establish a meaning tha 
encompasses but extends beyond the particular subject matter. If this is wha 
the distancing of aesthetic attention amounts to, then it is hard to see wha 
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impossibility or inappropriateness remain attached to it when its object is a 
documentary photograph. 

Of course, only those photographs that do in fact ‘say more’ than ‘this is what 
happened’ are appropriately attended to for their own sake.” For without 
something over and above the depicted horror to direct attention toward, the 
attempt to contemplate such pictures as aesthetic objects will collapse into 
something at least akin to demonic curiosity. When, however, a photograph is 
«more than a mere index of horror, aesthetic attention may be both possible and 
appropriate. This claim requires further illustration and so I will shortly turn to 
some examples. Before doing so it is worth noting that unless an aesthetic interest 
in documentary photography is both possible and appropriate, we may have to 
abandon the intuition that there is an art of such photography. Against this 
scepticism, however, there is strong institutional evidence for the existence of an 
art of documentary photography. At the very least, we are owed by the sceptic an 
ilternative explanation of ‘artworld’ interest in such photography. I have done 
10thing to suggest the impossibility of such an alternative explanation, remaining 
content merely (1) to make plausible the idea that aesthetic attention to 
jocumentary photography is possible and appropriate; and (2) to shift the burden 
of proof back to those who remain attached to the contrary intuition. 


IV 


Now ‘artistry’ is the term typically used to denote the means by which an artist 
‘uccessfully draws upon that human capacity to mould materials to achieve a 
‘reative end that can be both grasped and appreciated by spectators. Whatever 
irtistry is required to raise documentary photography to an art, it is, like all 
rtistry, to be comprehended by attending to the finest instances of an art. So we 
weed to consider some examples. In doing so, we will begin to see how the 


* Moreover, if what the photograph ‘says’ in addition to its documentation is so at variance with 
spectators’ moral understanding, then aesthetic attention may prove difficult, worrying, and 
inappropriate. For example, if the message of a documentary photograph was something like ‘Look 
at how funny suffering can be’, then the admiration of the photographic means to the 
establishment of this meaning would be pathological or evil however brilliantly it was achieved—if 
indeed a photograph with such meaning is even possible. The discomfort that Leni Riefenstahl’s 
notorious film Triumph of the Will causes contemporary spectators provides an analogous, if less 
extreme, example. Cf. Mary Deveraux, ‘Beauty and Evil: The Case of Leni Riefenstahl’s Triumph of 
the Will’, in Levinson (ed.) Aesthetics and Ethics (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1998). 

Such institutional evidence includes exhibitions, collections, and publications devoted to 
documentary photography. The thought that social and institutional facts are determinate of the 
identity of art is associated (most notably) with Arthur Danto and George Dickie. Cf. Danto, The 
Transfiguration of the Commonplace, (Cambridge, MA: Harvard U.P., 1981); George Dickie, 
Introduction to Aesthetics (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1997). The ‘institutional theory of art’ with which 
they are associated has been criticized extensively. In invoking such institutional facts in the course 
of my argument I am not endorsing that theory. Rather, my point is merely that the fact of 
documentary photography being treated by many as an art stands in need of explaining if 
scepticism about the appropriateness of aesthetic attention is to be accepted. 
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Ficure 4. Accidental Napalm Attack, Nick Ut (1972). Associated Press/Wide World Photos 
New York. 


conception of the aesthetic transfiguration of suffering helps us to understane 
this curious art. 

In the first instance, consider Nick Ut’s seminal image of the Vietnam Wan 
Accidental Napalm Attack (1972) (Figure 4). This one image is said to have pro 
foundly affected American public opinion about the war and could be describe« 
as capturing in a static image the Vietnamese people’s tragic nightmare.” To b 
able to change public opinion and epitomize the experience of a nation, 
photograph must be such that it suggests a meaning both beyond, and therefor 
at one remove from, the particular people and time-bound event it depict: 
Consider how this is achieved. The picture is nearly perfectly composed an 
organized to communicate a powerful symbolic message. In fact, the photograp 
contains five spatial and symbolic planes. The first of these is constituted by the 
child in the extreme foreground. His expression frozen in an agonizing cry ¢ 
anguish. In the next plane, the central figure of the naked girl in a posture of dee 
significance in Christian cultures. The child crucified, and depicted at the ver 
moment of greatest pain. In the third plane the two figures on the right, one wit 
an expression of fear, the other, smaller child, an uncomprehending and shocke 





23 Cf. Janet Malcolm, Diana and Nikon (Boston, MA: Godine, 1980), p. 83. 
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:tupor. Behind them in the fourth plane are the soldiers, nonchalant of posture, 
who in the narrative of the picture frame stand for the perpetrators of this 
yutrage. Finally, the fifth plane is composed of the burning village in the extreme 
sackground that has been accidentally napalmed. This vision of hell carelessly, 
_inthinkingly, nonchalantly inflicted upon innocents is transfigured by a balanced 
composition of symbolic elements into a powerful statement about the war in 
reneral. 

To talk of this photograph’s compositional and symbolic features is to identify 
iome of the important aesthetic properties in virtue of which it has a meaning 
yveyond being a mere visual index of the horrifying event it depicts. If the 
shotograph does effect a transfiguration of its real subject matter to say something 
nore general about the Vietnam War—if, that is, it offers something more to 
spectator attention than a visual simulacrum of what it would have been like to 
vitness the event it documents—then it does so in virtue of possessing certain 
sesthetic qualities that draw attention to that more general meaning. These 
jualities effect the transfiguration of a horrifying particular event into a more 
seneral moral truth. It is perhaps worth emphasizing that aesthetic attention, as I 
ave characterized it, directed toward those qualities effecting this meaning, 
xovides an explanation of how the photograph could have changed public 
pinion. It is because the public were drawn to those qualities of the photograph 
What establish its more general meaning that they were able to have their opinion 
of the war in general altered by the picture. A photograph of the scene taken a 
«noment before or after, or from a different position might have none of this 
ffect.”® Moreover, a painter who sought to represent the event might do it very 
Kifferently—think here of Picasso’s Guernica—but they could not improve on the 
omposition and symbolization if they sought to represent in paint the same events 
vith the same general meaning. In attending to the composition and symbolization 
the spectator is taken beyond the particular suffering toward moral insight. It 
vould be almost impossible, however, to find beauty in this picture. Almost 
ertainly this is because however much we may be led to transfigure this scene of 
uffering into a more general insight, the sheer magnitude and reality of the 
„orror it depicts is too unsettling for one to comfortably speak of it as beautiful. 

If one is tempted to think the kind of documentary photograph we are 
onsidering could never possess beauty, however, because, say, its subject matter 
ould not be so rendered, consider Don McCullin’s famous image Shell-shocked 


* Indeed, another picture from the series Ut took of the event shows another photographer to the 
side reloading his camera. The effect of this detail explains why this photograph was never ‘used’. 
It gives the event a staged look, and hence a different and diminished emotional impact. Questions 
of the relation between photographic artistry and accident (or luck) are raised by examples like this. 
Since these questions arise in relation to photographic aesthetics in general, rather than having any 
special relevance to documentary photography, I will pass over them as beyond the scope of this 
essay. 
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FIGURE 5. Shell-shocked Soldier, Don McCullin/Magnum (1968). 


Soldier (1968) (Figure s). Here we have out-and-out aestheticization of hum 
suffering. The composition of the soldier effectively contributes to rendering hi 
statuesque. Indeed, an initial glance could easily construe the photograph 
depicting a figure in a war memorial. Flesh and blood depicted so as to suggę 
cold metal. ‘Let this be the memorial to our soldiers’ the picture cries, but as t! 
title reveals, this is not a memorial to military virtues possessed, but psychologic 
trauma suffered. The conflict the picture sets up in the mind of the spectat 
between the attractiveness of its beauty and the dark horror of its content 
resolved with the grasp of the picture’s symbolic meaning—for example, that < 
ought to tell the truth about war. One might of course merely gape at the horr 
depicted, but attention to the picture’s aesthetic qualities is more likely to effe 
in the viewer a transfiguration of the real person it depicts into meaningf 
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ucure 6. Migrant Mother, Dorothea Lange (1936). Library of Congress, Washington, DC. 


asight about war and its representation. In short, viewers have the opportunity 
id means to redeem their attention to such horrifying suffering by looking for, 

-asping, and contemplating the moral insight it provides. 

Both of the examples we have considered illustrate something of the artistry 
«volved in, and consequently the art of, documentary photography. Numerous 
arther examples from photographers such as Jacob Riis, Lewis Hine, Werner 
ischof, David Seymour, and Bruno Barbey might be explored. In each of these 
1otographers we can discern distinctive means to the establishment of both 
sual and moral truth. But moral insight of this sort cannot be the only aesthetic 
nificance available to the kind of documentary photograph we have been 
kploring. Many great documentary works have aesthetic value in virtue of the 
‘mbolic establishment of cultural resonances. Capa’s vision of war would be an 
xt example. So too would Dorothea Lange’s famous Migrant Mother (1936) 
‘igure 6) depicting a desperately poor migrant farm labourer and her children. A 
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Ficure 7. Murder in Hell’s Kitchen (1940), Weegee (Arthur Fellig), gelatin silver prin 
© Weegee 1998/International Center of Photography/Hulton Getty. 


powerful and moving image, it is a masterpiece of symbolization through whic 
an entire tradition of Madonna and child painting resonates contrapunctall 
Moreover, any number of Weegee’s photographs would be relevant in th 
context, but his Murder in Hell’s Kitchen (1940) is a particularly fine exampl 
(Figure 7). Consistent with the noir-ish vision of urban life that Weegee specia 
ized in, this picture does not try to make a normative moral point. Nevertheles 
it certainly has a (non-normative) moral meaning. For it is suffused wit 
symbolism as the murder victim appears to be disappearing, as if dragged, into 
fiery hell. The position of the gun in the composition is shockingly suggestiv 
Such symbolism, the noir aesthetic, and Weegee’s signature style contribute 1 
creating a near fictionalized but fully romanticized vision of an urban unde 
world. Reflecting upon this, and not the particularity of the horror depictes 
provides the route to aesthetic attention. The meaning we grasp does not dire 
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us to normative conclusions, but it does reflect a morally rich vision of human 
folly and squalor.” 

Now all of the photographers we have considered have written of, or been 
associated with, the compulsive urge to seek out extreme human suffering—an 
urge at least closely akin to what I have been calling ‘demonic curiosity’. From 
che Romantic period on, this urge has been associated with just the sort of 
psychological disturbances typical of a certain artistic temperament. From it, 
owever, we have received the gift of fine art. In short, when a documentary 
shotographer creates pictures possessing aesthetic qualities that draw attention 
away from the particularity of the suffering represented, directing it instead 
oward a meaning distinct from what is documented, we can begin to discern an 
art of documentary photography. As spectators we attend to these qualities and 
hereby effect an imaginative transfiguration of particular evil into moral truth 
and insight, The art of documentary photography, therefore, requires an artist 
vho can transfigure human suffering and a spectator who can redeem this 
wuffering, and their own attention to it, by grasping important moral insights.” 


onathan Friday, Department of Philosophy, University of Aberdeen, Aberdeen, Scotland. 
imail: friday@abdn.ac.uk 


Of course grasping this vision is not dependent upon a schooling in the visual codes of film noir, but 
some familiarity with this broad style would assist appreciation. Since the directors associated with 
film noir were highly influenced by Weegee (and Brassai), it is unsurprising that familiarity with the 
films will influence appreciation. Still, even under the influence of such cultural artefacts, 
Weegee’s pictures give lie to their fictional offspring. 

Cf BelofPs discussion of Avedon, Camera Culture and Janet Malcolm’s reflections, Diana and 
Nikon; Don McCullin, Is Anyone Taking Any Notice? (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1973), but see also 
Malcolm, ibid. In a number of interviews McCullin has reflected upon this interest and the damage 
that it has inflicted upon his psyche; Lange is discussed and quoted by Clarke, Romantic Rebellion, 
Pp. 151-153. 

An earlier version of this paper was delivered to a conference of the Philosophy Special Interest 
Group of the Royal College of Psychiatrists in Glasgow in February 1999. I would like to 
acknowledge with thanks the many helpful comments and suggestions I received from those 
present. 
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DEFUSING ANTI-FORMALIST 


ARGUMENTS 
Nick Zangwill 


ANTI-FORMALISM has become the consensus in aesthetics. But in my vies 
anti-formalism is not true to our aesthetic experience; it gives a revisionar 
account of the aesthetic properties that we think we find in works of art. Th 
thesis I think we should hold is not extreme formalism—the view that all © 
almost all aesthetic properties are formal—but the moderate thesis that many are 
This view has not been given its due because so many aestheticians have bee» 
convinced by anti-formalist arguments. In this short paper, I propose a systemati 
method for resisting anti-formalist arguments. The method is to apply one c 
three strategies. These strategies are repeatable archetypes. I shall show thes 
neutralizing strategies at work with seven objections to formalism. 

For these purposes, we can take a formal aesthetic property to be an aesthetis 
property of a work of art that does not depend (at all) on the history of productio: 
of the work. By contrast, a non-formal aesthetic property does depend (in part 
on its history of production. So, for example, the formal aesthetic properties of 
visual work of art, if there are any such properties, depend solely on nom 
historical properties such as the colours and shapes on its surface. There is mot 
to be said about the distinction between formal and non-formal aestheth 
properties. This way of dividing them is problematic in some respects.’ But it wi 
do for the purpose of this paper. In these terms, we can say: anti-formalis 
believe that all the aesthetic properties of works of art are non-formal; extrem 
formalists believe that all their aesthetic properties are formal; and moderat 
formalists believe that some of their aesthetic properties are formal and some ar 
not. Alternatively, given that those of an anti-formalist persuasion sometime 


1 In my ‘Feasible Aesthetic Formalism’, Nofs (1999), 1 consider notions of ‘form’ that figure 
writings about painting and literature that do not obviously fit this kind of characterization. 
particular, there is the notion of ‘plastic form’ in painting, which is a matter of the representatic 
of coloured physical objects which stand in spatial relations to one another, and there is the notic 
of ‘form’ as opposed to ‘content’ in literature, which is a matter of the structure of a literary wor 
It would be surprising if a characterization fitted all uses of the term ‘form’, given the proliferatic 
of uses. But I argue that we can be happy enough if our characterization enables us to make sen 
of the most common uses. We can then see the unusual rogue notions as variations on the cent» 
theme or as different in various ways. Either way, they need not take centre stage. 
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soncede that some works have insignificant formal properties, and given that a 
ormalist might concede that some works have insignificant non-formal aesthetic 
oroperties, we can say: anti-formalists believe that all or almost all of the aesthetic 
»roperties of works of art are non-formal; extreme formalists believe that all or 
almost all of their aesthetic properties are formal; and moderate formalists believe 
hat many of their aesthetic properties are formal and many are not.” 


“ACTICAL RETREAT 


Che first strategy is that of tactical retreat. We can see it at work in defusing the 
ollowing objection to formalism. 


JBJECTION 1. What about the aesthetic properties of representational works of 
«ct? Typically their aesthetic properties depend on what those works represent. But 
what they represent depends on the history of production of those works—since 
vhat they represent depends (in part) on what the artist intended them to represent. 
o the aesthetic properties of representational works depend on the history of 
roduction of those works. A similar case is that of the aesthetic properties of 
ontextual works of art—works that are meant to be seen in the light of other works 
r that have a point only in relation to other works. Typically their aesthetic 
roperties depend on the context in which they are intended to be seen. But which 
ontext is intended depends on the history of production of those works. So the 
esthetic properties of contextual works depend on their history of production.’ 


teply: It is true that both these sorts of cases create insurmountable difficulties for 
1e extreme formalist. But the moderate formalist can retreat in both cases. Aesthetic 
«operties that depend on a work’s representational or contextual properties are 
deed non-formal. But that does not entail that there are not many abstract and 
on-contextual works of art which nonetheless have significant aesthetic properties, 
« indeed that many representational or contextual works do not have other aesthetic 
coperties that are formal. Accumulating some or even many cases of works with 
on~formal aesthetic properties does not show that there are not some or even many 
orks all of whose aesthetic properties are formal. Moreover, many representational 
r contextual works have aesthetic properties that are formal. What we need, but do 
ot get, is a claim about all or even most works of art or about all or even mest aesthetic 


Examples of anti-formalists are Kendall Walton, ‘Categories of Art’, Philosophical Review (1970); and 
Jerrold Levinson ‘What a Musical Work Is’, in Music, Art and Metaphysics (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 
1990). An example of an extreme formalist is Clive Bell, Art (London: Chatto & Windus, 1914). 
This first objection figures in Kendall Walton’s ‘Categories of Art’, pp. 343-347. In my paper ‘In 
Defence of Moderate Formalism’, Philosophical Quarterly (2000), I examine this first objection in 
greater depth as well as the many other objections that can be found in Walton’s paper. Apart from 
this first objection, none of the anti-formalist arguments I consider in this paper figure in Walton’s 
paper. 
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properties of works of art. The sin of faulty generalization plagues discussions o? 
formalism. Many arguments against formalism have this incomplete character. The 
moderate formalist concedes that many works of art cannot be fully understood ir 
purely formalist terms, but he persists in maintaining, firstly, that there is ; 
significant residual class of works of art that can be so understood, and secondly, tha 
there are many works that have both formal and non-formal aesthetic properties.‘ 


IRRELEVANCE 


The second defensive strategy is to charge the proffered case with irrelevance t 
the formal or non-formal status of the aesthetic properties of a work. Thi 
strategy can be effectively deployed against the following two objections. 


OBJECTION 2. Even in the case of abstract and non-contextual art, we alway 
bring previous knowledge and expectations to our experience of particular works 
So we always experience and judge a work of art in the light of our knowledge o 
other works. So the aesthetic properties of a work cannot be considered in isolatio» 
from other works. 


Reply: It is true that our experience of a work of art is often affected by previouw 
aesthetic judgements about other works of art. But that does not show that th 

aesthetic properties of a particular work of art depend on those other works of art 
It just shows that being in a position to ascribe or know its aesthetic properties ofte» 
involves knowing about other works. Knowing about radioactivity involve 

knowing about matters external to the radioactivity. For example, we need to knov 
about Geiger counters. But that does not make Geiger counters constitutive o- 
radioactivity. Similarly, it might be that what is appreciated by someone armed wit? 
knowledge of other works depends on the immediate, non-historical properties c 

the work. One’s ability to judge that certain formal properties are instantiated ma 

depend on one’s previous experience of the formal properties of other works. On 

might need considerable acquaintance with works of an unfamiliar genre in orde 

to ascribe formal aesthetic properties to a work in that genre. But what one ascribe: 

given previous experience, is independent of those other works. 


OBJECTION 3. The strategy of tactical retreat cannot save any kind of formalisn 


4 The following are three prima-facie examples of ‘mixed’ works, with both formal and non-form 
aesthetic properties. First, a number of Egyptian wall paintings from the Valley of the Nobk 
represent groups of mourning women (the Tomb of Userhet, in particular); the position of th 
women’s arms makes for an elegant spiralling movement in the composition, and that is a form: 
value. Second, many of Jenny Saville's paintings of women have strength and solidity; whatevc 
other values those piece have, they also work on a formal level. Third, many of I. M. Per 
buildings combine a tension between the parts with a certain serenity of the whole, e.g. the Ban 
of China in Hong Kong, or the National Gallery East Wing, in Washington DC. 
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yecause we always need information about the history of production when 
considering abstract and non-contextual works of art, since we need to know that 
such works lack representational and contextual properties. 


‘nitial reply: Although we need historical information to know whether a work is 
abstract or non-contextual, this does not mean that the aesthetic properties of an 
ibstract and non-contextual work themselves depend on its history of production. 
t just means that knowing that a work’s formal properties exhaust all its aesthetic 
»roperties depends on knowing about its history of production. So the point is 
merely an epistemological one which has no metaphysical anti-formalist con- 
equences. Similarly, we may need to know that a work is not a contextual work in 
arder to make an adequate aesthetic assessment of it; but that does not show that its 
esthetic properties are determined by the negative property of not being a 
-ontextual work. 


‘ollow-up objection: This is beside the point, for aesthetic properties of abstract and 
1on-contextual works are negatively determined by the lack of certain historical 
roperties, and this is not a merely epistemological point. 


ollow up reply: A full treatment of this problem would require a lengthy excursion 
ato the metaphysics of negative properties. I incline towards the view that the 
2sthetic properties of an abstract and non-contextual work of art are determined by 
ae conjunction of its positive non-aesthetic properties, and not, in any interesting 
nse, by negative non-aesthetic properties, such as not being a representation of 
lapoleon or even not being identical with the number seven. But this is a 
yntroversial matter. Fortunately, the issue does not matter much for our concerns, 
‘nce what anti-formalists maintain is not that aesthetic properties depend on certain 
egative historical properties but on positive historical properties. The history of 
-oduction of a work is a matter of a positive causal relation in which the work stands. 
nti-formalism was never meant to be the trivial doctrine that the negative 
termination argument would make it. 


INIGN DILEMMA 


he third strategy is that of benign dilemma. This strategy does not try to duck 
xtentially problematic examples of valuable properties of works of art but seizes 
old of them by posing a dilemma. The dilemma is: either the proffered property 
an aesthetic property and it is formal, or else it is not aesthetic at all. Works of 
t have many interesting and valuable properties besides aesthetic properties. 
»ormalism is secure so long as the aesthetic properties do not depend on the 
story of production of the work. Other valuable and interesting properties may 


Jerrold Levinson put this objection to me. 


Tee ee tS 
rey 
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depend on the history of production without threatening formalism. ‘Thi 
strategy is effective against the following four objections, although sometimes i 
needs to be deployed in combination with one of the other strategies. 


OBJECTION 4. To understand a work of art we always need to know an artist’ 
reasons for creating his works. But these reasons are a matter of the history o 
production of a work. 


Reply: One can make a distinction among reasons. On the one hand, some reason 
are formal reasons. The artist may desire to create certain formal aestheti 
properties, and that may cause those formal aesthetic properties to be instantiatec 
On the other hand, many reasons for creating works of art are not relevant to th 
work’s aesthetic properties. For example, money or fame are probably significar. 
motives in many cases. All sorts of motives are causally efficacious without havin: 
any direct bearing on the resulting work’s aesthetic properties. Now, the idea th: 
we must understand art by appealing to the artist’s reasons is close to the idea th; 
we must see art in terms of ‘problem-solving’. It is often said that artists se 
themselves problems and then try to solve them, so understanding art involve 
reconstructing what problems are being addressed and seeing how far they ar 
solved. Art historians such as Erwin Panofsky, E. H. Gombrich and Micha 
Baxandall have taken this approach.’ Again, there is a benign dilemma. On the on 
hand, some problems and solutions are formal problems and solutions. Anı 
assuming some degree of success in solving formal problems, formal success 
manifest in the work. The fact that the artist was concerned with certain form 
problems drops out as aesthetically irrelevant except insofar as it played a causal ro’ 
in generating the formal properties of the work. On the other hand, some problen 
and solutions are not formal problems and solutions, and they are not aesthetical! 
relevant. Earning a living is a problem, and making and selling art is a solution. Suc 
causes may be interesting in their own right. But they do not necessarily manife 
themselves in the resulting work’s aesthetic nature. Where an artist’s reasons am 
problems concern something represented, or the mode of representation, or tl 
art-historical context, then the dilemma will fail to hold, and tactical retreat will ł 
appropriate. But not all reasons and problems are of this sort. 


OBJECTION 5. Works of art can possess or lack the property of originality (in tl 
sense of doing something new rather than not being a fake). But the property · 


€ See, for example, Crispin Sartwell, ‘Appropriation and Interpretation’, Journal of Value Ingu 
(1994), PP. 337-338. 

7 Erwin Panofsky, ‘The History of Art as a Humanistic Discipline’, reprinted in Meaning in the Vis 
Arts (New York: Doubleday 1955), esp. pp. 20-22; E. H. Gombrich, Art and Illusion (Londe 
Phaidon, 1959), esp. p. 313; and Michael Baxandall, Patterns of Intention (New Haven, CT: Y 
U.P., 1985), passim. 
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ciginality is not something internal to a particular work that we can detect just by 
soking-at it, at a particular time; and this is because being original, or not being 
original, is a historical matter. 


eply: Here the formalist should insist on the second horn of the dilemma: orig- 
ality is not an aesthetic property, although it is an important property of works of 
t. Originality is a relation between what determines the valuable properties of a 
ork (aesthetic or non-aesthetic) and what determines the valuable properties of 
ther works. In particular it is a certain distance between what determines a work’s 
luable properties and what determines the valuable properties of preceding works. 
very early cubist painting may have more originality than an otherwise similar 
inting created five years later. Originality is an artistic value, not an aesthetic 
lue—which is a matter of beauty, elegance, delicacy, and so on. At this point, I am, 
“course, helping myself to the distinction between aesthetic and non-aesthetic 
‘operties and to the idea that beauty, elegance, and delicacy are instances of the 
«mer, and originality of the latter. My view is that this is relatively unproblematic. 
€ course, one can imagine someone querying this. But then the moderate 
«malist position is still secure. For originality would then be just one aesthetic 
operty among many, and we could tactically retreat. Originality might be a 


n-formal aesthetic property, while there are plenty of other formal aesthetic 
operties remaining. 


JECTION 6: What can a formalist say about fakes? A fake of some particular work, 
of works in the style of an artist or genre, differs only in historical respects from 
original. It might be argued that our aesthetic judgements about all works of art 
suld be affected by the knowledge that they are fakes. That seems to show that 
‘«amptions about the origins of works of art are always tacitly involved in aesthetic 
(gements about them, since we normally assume that the works of art we consider 

not fakes. If so, the strategy of tactical retreat will not work since it threatens to 
ve the moderate formalist holding no ground at all. 


ily: The debate over fakes tends to be set up in terms of whether being a fake 
kes an aesthetic difference.’ But this is over-simplistic. A moderate formalist can 
icede that it makes an aesthetic difference in some cases. If a work involves 


see Levinson, ‘What a Musical Work Is’, p. 70. The other examples in Levinson’s paper (pp. 70-71) 
re more or less in the same terrain as those in Walton’s ‘Categories of Art’ paper, which I excavate 
a ‘In Defence of Moderate Formalism’. 

iee my “The Concept of the Aesthetic’, European Journal of Philosophy (1998). 


‘ee Alfred Lessing, ‘What is Wrong with a Forgery?’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 23 
1965); Nelson Goodman, Languages of Art (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1969), ch. 3; and Denis Dutton, 
Artistic Crimes’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 19 (1979). Dutton appeals to the Panofskian/ 
yombrichean idea of art as ‘problem-solving’. But as we saw when dealing with objection 4, this 
oes not have the anti-formalist consequences that many suppose. 
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representation or contextuality then an indistinguishable fake might not share tho 
features and so might differ aesthetically. So the moderate formalist can bear 
tactical retreat to abstract and non-contextual art. The moderate formalist conced 
that learning that a work of abstract and non-contextual art is a fake might force 
to revise our artistic assessment of it, say, in respect of its originality, but it does r. 
force us to revise our assessment of its aesthetic merits. (This is the second horn 
the benign dilemma.) So no difficulty for the moderate formalist arises from fak 
being a fake makes no difference to formal properties, and if the work is abstract a 
non-contextual, it makes no difference to any aesthetic properties. At least, than 
what the moderate formalist will say. What one thinks about fakes depends on on 
attitude to formalism. The extreme formalist is bound to say that whether a thin 
a fake is always or almost always aesthetically irrelevant. The extreme anti-forma 
is bound to say that being a fake is always or almost always aesthetically releva 
And the moderate formalist is bound to say that it is often relevant and often m» 
So the appeal to fakes supplies no dialectical pressure." 


OBJECTION 7. We often describe music in historical terms; and some even say t 
we hear music in historical terms. For example, Levinson writes: 


We hear passages as sighing, as chirping, as sawing, as hammering, as crashing, as boom. 
and so on, all of which make implicit reference to a kind of action connected to 
passage’s sonic face as its presumed source. 


He thinks either that such descriptions directly invoke the history of producti 
of these sounds (‘sawing’, ‘hammering’, and so on), so that a specific history 
attributed, or else that these sounds are like sounds that have such histor 
Therefore the aesthetic properties of these passages of music are non-formal. 


Reply: The formalist should deny Levinson’s analysis of the phenomena. Instead 
formalist should say that terms like ‘sawing’ and ‘hammering’ are used to m 
metaphorical descriptions of formal aesthetic properties and our experience 
them. It is not at all obvious, or indeed plausible, that it is part of what it is to E 
music as sawing or as hammering that the hearer thinks that someone is liter 
sawing or hammering something, or that the hearer thinks that what he hears is ` 


" Although this might be so, it should not be taken for granted in any particular case that t 
historical differences will make an aesthetic difference. For example, a fake might share rey 
entational properties with an original, and if so, there might be no aesthetic difference. 

2 For example, Clive Bell writes: “To those who have and hold a sense of the significance of + 
what does it matter whether the forms that move them were created in Paris the day br 
yesterday or in Babylon fifty centuries ago?’ (Art, , pp. 45-46). On the extreme anti-formalist v 
Mark Sagoff merely asserts the contrary view of fakes in ‘On the Aesthetic Value of Forge 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism (1978). 

13 Jerrold Levinson, ‘Authentic Performance and Authentic Means’, in Music, Art and Metaph. 
P- 397. 
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sunds that are typically produced in such ways.'* The hearer might also happen to 
lieve either of these things, but this is not part of the content of what he hears, just 
; this would not be what he meant if he were to describe the music in these historical 
‘ays. Rather, the description is a special way of drawing attention to the immedi- 
ely heard sonic face of the music. In a nice contrast with Levinson, Scruton writes: 


The middle C that we hear does not strike us as the effect of someone blowing on a 
clarinet; rather it is a response to the B that preceded it, and calls in turn for the E that 
follows. 


his analysis is formalistically acceptable, unlike Levinson’s. A formalist can agree 
aat the clarinet tones sound as if someone is blowing something, while 
maining formalistically kosher. For that might be a description of what we can 
amediately hear in the music. It is only when our description makes reference 
» actual history that it oversteps the formal, and if the formalist is right, courts 
sthetic irrelevance. I do not take myself to have shown that Levinson’s reading 
“the situation is incorrect. All I want to point out is that there is a happy 
rmalist reading and that Levinson has not provided an argument against it. 
tecall that my purpose in this paper is primarily defensive.) Thus, in the case of 
bat is described in these historical terms, the formalist can grasp the first horn 
“the dilemma; the properties in question are in fact formal properties. 


IDA 


tential counterexamples to moderate formalism can be dealt with by the 
‘ategies of tactical retreat, irrelevance, or benign dilemma. For example, when 
aling with representational and contextual properties, we should tactically 
treat; with the other works, knowledge of which we must have in order to make 

aesthetic judgement, we should claim irrelevance; and with originality and 
<es, we should insist on the benign dilemma. The dilemma holds only when we 
2 dealing with non-representational and non-contextual art—a significant con- 
ssion. But within that circumscribed range, all aesthetic properties are formal. 
-oderate formalism can be defended against the anti-formalist arguments that 
: have encountered. And I predict that unencountered anti-formalist arguments 
a be neutralized by the same means. Formalism, of a moderate sort, can then be 
ven the consideration I believe it deserves.'® 


ick Zangwill, Philosophy Department, Glasgow University, Glasgow G12 8QQ, UK. 
nail: n.zangwill@philosophy.arts.gla.ac.uk 

See Roger Scruton, ‘Understanding Music’, in The Aesthetic Understanding (London: Carcanet, 
1983). 

Roger Scruton, An Intelligent Person’s Guide to Philosophy (London: Duckworth, 1996), p. 144. 
Many thanks to Jerrold Levinson for very helpful comments. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Art of Living: Socratic Reflections from Plato to 
Foucault. By ALEXANDER NEHAMAS. University 
of California Press. 1998. pp. xii + 283. $29.95 

ALEXANDER Nehamas has chosen for the title and 

theme of his fascinating, eloquent, and erudite 

monograph (deriving from the Sather Lectures of 

1993) a cliché that is also a paradox. There has 

been an ‘art’ of poetry at least since Horace; but of 

living? Would an art of living be as short as life, or 
as long as art? What would it be for a life to be 

a work of art? It would have to be a piece of 

performance art, but one whose termination was 

the death of the artist; he could opt in, at some 
point, but never opt out. 

In fact, that is not what Nehamas generally has 
in mind, which is that to live life as an art is to 
construct a self as a unity. He writes, 


The philosophers of the art of living I discuss 
in this book all consider that self to be not a 
given but a constructed unity. The materials for 
that construction are supplied, at least in the 
beginning, by accident. . . . When the work is 
finished (if it ever is) few ‘accidents’ remain, 
since the elements that constitute the in- 
dividual produced are all part of an orderly, 
organized whole. (p. 4) 


Thus a life becomes the means by which a char- 
acter is fashioned. Certain idealist conceptions of 
art made the true artwork an idea within the 
mind; on this conception, there is an art of living 
whose product is a mentality. Foucault even 
ascribed to the art some of the inescapability of 
life itself: ‘From the idea that the self is not given 
to us, I think that there is only one practical con- 
sequence: we have to create ourselves as a work of 
art’ (p. 177). Freedom is the father of necessity. 
How does philosophizing relate to such pro- 
ducing? What Nehamas first says fits the idea that 
the product is a self or character: ‘Those who 
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practice philosophy as the art of living constru 
their personalities through the investigation, tì 
criticism, and the production of philosophic 
views’ (p. 6). Yet he also oscillates between tv 
alternatives that seem quite different again, eith 
a life of philosophizing, or its legacy. Thus } 
writes, ‘It is by reflecting on the problems of co 
structing a philosophical life that they constru 
the life their work constitutes. The body of wo 
that reflects on the philosophical life is the ve 
content of the life it composes’ (p. 6); and lap 
‘The purpose of philosophy as the art of living 
of course, living. But the life it requires is a life 
great part devoted to writing. The monument o! 
leaves behind is in the end the permanent wor 
not the transient life’ (p. 8). This can hold even 
Socrates, who wrote nothing: through Plato, M 
character, instead of dying with him, becan 
that ofa character in a set of texts; it exchang 
ephemerality for eternity. 

Nehamas is unconcerned to resolve the Sc 
ratic problem; of concern to him is rather that t 
Platonic Socrates is himself a problem. He eluc 
his fellow characters through an irony that canr 
be reduced, in Dr Johnson’s definition, to 
mode of speech in which the meaning is contra 
to the words’ (p. 51). Johnsonian irony is trar 
parent, not to every listener (not, say, if he is t 
complacent Euthyphro), but to the intellige 
listener and reader, who has simply to neg: 
what he reads or hears. Such is the irony tł 
Vlastos ascribed to Socrates: it is an indirect mo 
of transparent communication. Nehamas fin- 
something quite different in, for example, Sc 
rates’ ‘ironical’ reply, as Alcibiades describes it, 
the boy’s offer of a swap—sex for Socrates, ser 
for Alcibiades: 


You must be seeing something inconceival’ 
beautiful in me, enormously superior to yc 
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good looks. If that is what you see and you 
want beauty for beauty, you mean to take a 
huge advantage of me: you are trying to get true 
beauty in exchange for seeming beauty—‘gold 
for brass’. But look more closely, blessed boy, 
lest you have missed that I am nothing. 
(Symposium 218e1-219a1, trans. Vlastos) 


Such grave teasing does not permit literal 
aaraphrase: ‘Socrates does not offer Alcibiades a 
‘riddle” with a clear answer that he expects him to 
each on his own’; rather, ‘By being ironic, he has 
eft his meaning and intention concealed’ (p. 61). 
Nothing is disclosed to deter Alcibiades from the 
difying fiasco of a failed seduction. 
Socrates evidently puzzled his interlocutors; 
Nehamas supposes that he even puzzles his 
«thor. The paradox is this: ‘Convinced that the 
nowledge of “virtue” is necessary for the good 
fe, Socrates admits that he lacks it, and yet he 
rads as good a life as Plato has ever known’; 
onsequently, he is ‘completely opaque’ (p. 12). 
Jnly within Platonic philosophy that is not 
ocratic does he find his place. In the Meno, 
‘collection can yield true beliefs to guide action 
ithout knowledge (p. 210, n. 76); but this is 
ot really satisfactory, both because practical in- 
ilibility demands more, and because virtue 
scomes a divine accident (pp. 88-89). Not until 
ae Republic, Nehamas suggests, is the mystery 
spelled, if it ever was: there Plato ‘articulated 
ad gave formal expression to the knowledge 
at, he came to believe, Socrates had somehow 
sme to possess in an inarticulate, unsystematic 
anner—a manner that qualified it at best for the 
atus of belief (p. 90). Here Nehamas may be 
issing, or declining, a trick. The Socrates who 
ells out the pretensions of dialectic is no 
silosopher returned to the Cave; instead, he is a 
and man on the right road, who can only offer 
sxinions (which are ugly things) about what 
dipses opinion (cf. 6.s06c6-9). He casts himself 
a pre-dialectical lawgiver for a community that 
ows only dialecticians the right to rule. The 
oralist who knew how to act well within the 
dis though he had no moral knowledge has 
come a metaphysician who knows the role of 
etaphysics within politics though he is meta- 
ysically, and hence politically, ignorant. The 
«adox is not resolved, but repeated in a new key. 


In allowing Socrates to elude us to the last, even 
after giving him 2 new voice that ‘has always been 
considered to be unmistakably Plato’s own’ (p. 
tor), Plato reveals himself to be the supreme 
mystifier. Behind the Socratic mask, a Platonic 
mask was waiting to emerge. 

The ‘voices’ of the second part of the book 
are later writers who engaged with the figure of 
Socrates in reflection upon their own life- 
projects. Plato’s Socrates advances the moral life 
as appropriate for everyone (p. 102); but since he 
leaves it unclear what mentality is needed to 
support such a life, and how it is to be acquired, 
the effective invitation is rather to examine and 
reform one’s life according to one’s own con- 
ception. So at least Montaigne took it. Cicero has 
Socrates confess that only correction and training 
created a beautiful soul within his ugly body. 
Montaigne cites that, but contrasts himself: his 
own natural disposition allows him to follow ‘this 
ancient precept: that we cannot go wrong by 
following Nature’ (whose Stoic origin Nehamas 
neglects) not by reason and art but through 
spontaneity: ‘I let myself go as I have come. I 
combat nothing’ (pp. 118-119). The examined 
life is one of reflection and introspection and 
self-knowledge, but not of universal reason or of 
victory over a viler self. If Plato was a Christian 
before Christ, Montaigne is a pagan after him. He 
offers his voice to others not to be echoed, but to 
be varied from individual to individual. 

Nietzsche cites the same anecdote from Cicero 
to illustrate Socrates’ decadence: “The criminal is 
a decadent. Was Socrates a typical criminal?’ 
(p. 137). Though his early view of Socrates was 
more favourable, he came to reconceive Socratic 
rationalism not as a model for everyone, but as a 
personal evasion of a personal predicament; for 
good and strong natures are creatures not of 
reason, but of instinct. Thus Socrates serves as 
Nietzsche’s antithesis, or as what T. S. Eliot once 
called an ‘anti-mask’. Here, however, Nehamas 
perceives a dilemma. Since Plato’s Socrates lacks 
the knowledge needed for applying reason in 
action, he can only act ‘without effort or hesi- 
tation and without reason’, that is, instinctively 
{p- 154). Hence, Nietzsche ‘could never be sure 
that his own project was not also tke project of 
the character who animated the tradition against 
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which he defined himself’ (p. 155); and so his 
originality came under threat. Nehamas’ anxiety 
on Nietzsche's behalf is ingenious, but perhaps 
factitious. Socrates himself always purports to be 
rational. If, from a later Platonic viewpoint, he has 
an implicit grasp of systematic truth that is in a 
manner instinctive, we must remember that the 
theory of recollection makes our deepest instincts 
relics of pure rationality, and that the process of 
recollection is rather discursive than intuitive. 
Nietzsche need not really fear that his irration- 
alism is a Socratic echo. 

Socrates’ last words are famous: ‘O Crito, we 
owe a cock to Asclepius; do pay the debt, and do 
not neglect it’ (Phaedo 118a7~8). Again, possible 
irony disguises his meaning, and Plato’s inten- 
tion. If he is speaking of an actual debt, the point 
could be that, even on his death-bed, the just man 
is incapable of any unjust action or omission, 
however minor. It suited Nietzsche to offer a 
symbolic interpretation that, as Nehamas says, 
‘has by now become almost canonical’ (p. 158): 
life is a disease, and death is its cure (cf. The Gay 
Science, section 340). Foucault asked with 
Nietzsche, ‘Is it possible that a man like him, who 
had lived his life cheerfully and like a soldier 
in the sight of everyone, should have been a 
pessimist?’, but rejected a positive answer as false 
both to the Apology and to the Phaedo (which he 
did not separate). He proposed instead, citing a 
comparison in the Crito (47a-d) between physical 
and mental disease, that ‘the soul is sick when it 
has ideas that are unexamined and untested in 
regard to truth’ (p. 159). In relation to the Phaedo, 
which he rightly distances from the earlier 
dialogues, Nehamas sides with Nietzsche; and yet 
he finds Foucault’s view of Socrates ‘worth 
contemplating’, and his own conception of phil- 
osophy ‘worth retaining’ (p. 161). As Cocteau 
distinguished of Genet, Foucault became a moral- 
ist, but not a man who moralizes. He offered his 
own self-fashioning for others to exploit but not 
to copy: ‘He was trying to develop “a way to work 
on ourselves” that would allow us “to invent—I 
don’t mean discover—a way of being that is still 
improbable”’ (p. 169). 

Nehamas credibly supposes an influence from 
California, where the care of the self has become 
a self-absorbing preoccupation (p. 176). There 
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was also a more particular debt, that of an earnes 
candour about sexual eccentricity: 


Foucault’s sadomasochism, about which hi 
became increasingly outspoken in his last years 
proved in the end to be a kind of blessing in hi 
life, a perfect illustration of Nietzsche's ide 
that the value of everything depends on th 
contribution it makes to the whole to which } 
belongs. (p. 180) 


Nehamas finds the structure instructive, even : 
we supply less outré materials: 


To follow such examples we must focus not o 
their particular characteristics but on the 
more abstract, higher-level features. We need t 
turn to their successful integration of the 
various particular characteristics, whateve 
those are (and they are always different), in 
coherent wholes: that integration gives them 
self. (pp. 185-186) 


He thus finishes his book by focusing again upo 
life as an art; we must ask how persuasively. 

Here philosophy may need to become bic 
graphy, but biography in which narration freez 
into contemplation. Nehamas does not explo) 
whether Foucault's life ever really lent itself + 
that. A man with sadomasochistic tendencies m: 
be able to make them central to his personalit 
and hence to become, as we say, a sadomasochi 
Perhaps Nehamas has no more in mind than th: 
focality, which falls far short of turning a life 
lived into an evaluational unity. The taking 
heroin may well become the hub of an addic 
life (and a spoke that impinges into the lives 
others). That it has a global impact which gives 
an overriding disvalue, we can all accept; how 
may also contribute to a whole which enhances 
reduces an intrinsic value, we may need to ha 
explained. 

I fear that the notion of an ‘art of livir 
remains a thin thread to hold the book togeth 
for all its intelligence and ingenuity. As 
proceeds, it darts many points of illumination t} 
still leave in darkness what kind of ‘integratic 
and ‘coherence’ Nehamas has in mind as crite 
of success, whether of a life or of a personality 
is an old idea that a life may be illumined b: 
single final act making salient, for example, * 
known generosity of Sir Philip Sidney, or » 
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inknown redeemability of the repentant thief; it 
s harder to grasp how such an act might give a 
shape to a life or a self, transforming it into a 
quasi-aesthetic whole. The execution of Tess may 
ndeed be essential to making Hardy’s novel of a 
vece; it is an elusive thought that an actual life as 
ived could take on a unity that gave a holistic 
value to its disparate, dispersed, and unsurveyable 
sarts. Perhaps a person can take on value as a 
otality even if his life cannot, as when we come 
© perceive everything that characterizes an old 
«tiend as somehow part and parcel of her indi- 
riduality; but that is not a point of view that she 
ould adopt without dislocation and complacency. 
Che book is cunningly constructed; yet it lacks 
‘he unity and focus that might make of ‘the art of 
sving a conception, and not a conceit. 


A. W. PRICE 


Rirkbeck College, London 


irt and Emotion. By DEREK MATRAVERS. Clarendon 

Press, Oxford. 1999. Pp 236. £32.50. 

‘HE FIRST part of this substantial and admirably 
air-minded book deals with emotion, belief, and 
ction, the second with the expressiveness of 
tt works, in which the author offers a lively 
‘aallenge to the ‘cognitivist’ view offered by Peter 
‘ivy and others, and defends an unfashionable 
rousal theory’ to replace it. He does this well 
ad definitively. 

Some readers will question Matravers’s en- 
orsement of a causal account of belief, though 
ey may find his causal account of emotion 
cherwise acceptable, except that not all will agree 
ith where he locates the criteria of identity 
w emotions. He distinguishes between the pro- 
ositional component of an emotion, and its 
hysiological and psychological components, its 
‘henomenological profile’ (p 17). So, in contrast 
ı Levinson (p. 151), for instance, Matravers has 
efined tthe criteria of identity of an emotion 
ithout reference to its behavioural manifesta- 
ons, though he does follow Wollheim’s thought 
sat behaviour is criterially related to emotion 
» 111), which is, however, compatible with its 
zing a component. He offers on page 175 a 
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classic statement of the doctrine that an emotion 
is an inner object: ‘We notice certain facets of a 
person’s behaviour and know those to be char- 
acteristic effects of the felt emotion of sadness. 
Thus we are caused to believe that the person is 
sad.’ This question of the criteria of identity 
for an emotion is clearly begged (p. 115) when 
Matravers claims that the behavioural expression 
is an effect of the emotion rather than the belief 
(saying the latter would allow us to locate some 
behaviour on the same causal level as some 
desires), though he is helped by using tears as his 
example of behaviour, rather than, say, a rage. 
This bears on a criticism Matravers makes of 
Patricia Greenspan. His claim is that our talk of an. 
emotion being object-directed is reducible to talk 
of its propositional content being so directed, 
and this leads him to deny that the residue, ‘the 
affective state’, is itself object-directed. But it 
depends on what is included within the phrase 
‘affective state’. Including behaviour as a com- 
ponent of the ‘phenomenological profile’ would 
make a difference. The totality that includes the 
cognitive, the physiological, the psychological, 
and the behavioural manifestation constitutes an 
attitude towards the people or situations that the 
propositional element is about that is not re- 
ducible to the propositional attitude. My attitude 
of fear towards the dog is towards it as threatening 
(as I believe or perceive), and is constituted by 
my wariness towards it, my conceiving strategies 
in relation to it, and so on, which orientation 
towards possible action gives form to the psycho- 
logical component, the ‘affective staze’. 

The first main question that Matravers con- 
siders is that of the relation between emotion and 
belief, but as he sets up the genuinely perplexing 
issue of how we can have an emotional response 
to the situations of fictional characters, he is ready 
to talk in the same breath of our ‘feeling sorry’ for 
James Bond and our ‘sympathy’ for Elizabeth 
Bennet, or our ‘compassion’ for her and Mr 
Darcy. These are intended to be easy examples, 
not especially significant, but they show that 
Matravers is here more focused on the philo- 
sophy of language than the aesthetics, because it is 
by no means clear that we feel the same emotions 
for fictional characters as we do for real people. 
Well, we may feel sorry for James Bond as we 
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read Ian Fleming, possibly because the writing 
catches us up into a fantasy in which we forget 
what we believe, that it is not real life. By contrast, 
we may discover a different kind of enjoyment 
with the Jane Austen novel, in the critical, 
reflective distance that allows us to connect the 
literary representation with real life, which it 
forces us to imagine, providing the terms to do so, 
to summon to mind under aspects previously 
neglected. This would be a pleasing reversal, that 
we ‘believe’ fictions because what they cause us to 
‘imagine’ is real life. It is only through a particular 
way of reading that we ‘feel compassion’ for her 
two characters. This is not to imply that with more 
critical modes we do not feel emotion, even 
compassion. So far Matravers is right, but he 
makes the propositional attitude (of imagining) 
then do the theoretical work (we feel an unprob- 
lematic compassion on the basis of imagination 
rather than belief), whereas what we have in 
response to Jane Austen’s fiction is a reflective 
emotion particularized by a distinctive object, 
namely a fictionally represented human situation, 
rather than an immediate response to two people. 
It is a form of compassion associated with the 
enjoyment of a representation perceived precisely 
in its representativeness, with a sense of recognition 
and self-discovery. f 

Such emotional responses cut across the lines 
of Matravers’s treatment of ‘narrow cognitivism’, 
the doctrine that emotion essentially involves 
belief (which some of us had innocently thought 
a simple place-marker for any propositional 
attitude). Matravers sensibly wishes to reject this 
doctrine, on the grounds that emotions are iden- 
tified by content rather than by a propositional 
attitude privileged above others. It turns out, 
though, that the belief that is not ‘essentially 
involved’ is the belief in the reality of those ‘to 
whom the emotion is directed. But in reflecting 
on our response to Darcy and Miss Bennet we 
should not rule out the involvement of those 
beliefs about the causes and effects of human 
behaviour that determine our understanding of the 
situation we believe ourselves to be fictionally 
presented with and to which we are here re- 
sponsive. In that case, the problem about how we 
can feel compassion for Darcy and Miss Bennet, 
the problem tnat is meant to arise because ‘we do 
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not believe that they are real’ dissolves, since we 
do not feel compassion for them. Matravers is good" 
on diagnosing the false assumptions behind the 
view that emotion essentially involves belief, in- 
cluding the thought that it protects a purportedly 
necessary connection with action. But he agree: 
with his opponents that fiction does not involve 

belief and seems to reason that in that case it mus’ 

involve the alternative propositional attitude o 
‘imagining that’. Now generally it is true that we 

do not believe that fictional characters are reah 
but it does not follow that we imagine or make 

believe that they are real. We can just believe o 

‘accept’ that they are fictional, which is not to sa 

that they are ‘make-believe’, unless we consent te 
the further derangement of that abused term. 

Nevertheless Matravers opts for the view tha 
the reader ‘makes believe’ or ‘imagines that’ 
which, following Kendall, he distinguishes fron: 
imagining de se. He wants to reject the idea tha 
the fatter is involved in reading a piece of nar 
rative fiction. He gives the example (p. 44) o 
Emma Bovary grooming and dressing herself, an» 
argues that imagining the scene described (‘de se’ 
is phenomenologically incompatible with th 
experience of reading the sentences. 

Perhaps he takes this line because he has take 
‘imagining’ here to imply imagining doing some 
thing, namely ‘seeing’ Emma dressing herse! 
with meticulous care. But there is a place for a 
imagining that is neither what Matravers has ju: 
described nor the propositional attitude that b. 
prefers. As I read the sentences I do not, it is true 
imagine doing something, seeing her dressing, c 
brushing her hair, I just imagine her dressin 
or brushing her hair. As one reads, and in a wa 
that depends upon the writing, more or les 
peripheral, more or less realized transient imag 
arise and fade. Sometimes they cause us to sto 
reading and they take’ over. But this involuntar 
eruption into reading of the visual imaginatio 
is not the only way in which we becom 
imaginatively engaged. Walton’s make-believe « 
imagining is certainly another, but it is precise 
one among others, and usually depends upon 
specific instruction from the narrator, or upon 
specific genre, where you just have to imagis 
that pigs can fly. Thus in Beatrix Potter’s stori 
we have to ‘make-believe’ or imagine counte 
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actually that rabbits can talk, and this is not the 
tistinction between fact and fiction but that 
tween what can happen and what cannot (cf. 
ı 62). By contrast the reader does not make- 
elieve or imagine that Holmes smokes a pipe, 
‘ecause he does smoke one, though they may 
nagine him doing so. But imagining as a pro- 
ositional attitude that replaces belief is important 
or Matravers because it provides his route out of 
arrow cognitivism: ‘we do not have to believe 
iat Elizabeth Bennet has accepted Mr Darcy in 
rder to feel compassion for them; we only have 
+ imagine that she has’ (p. 57). But in fact we do 
elieve that she has accepted him if we are 
allowing the story. It is a belief we have about the 
stion of a fictional character. It is Jane Austen, 
ot the reader, who makes-believe or imagines (‘a 
åm analogue of creation’) that her character 
‘cepts the proposal, and she thus brings her 
‘ceptance into being, makes it true that she 
‘cepts. There is a similar problem with this 
mark about Casaubon: ‘The fictional propo- 
tion that I imagine is that he is sincere and 
sensitive, rather than actively malicious’ (p. 58). 
ut it is not true that I imagine the fictional 
oposition that Casaubon is insensitive. I believe 
‘€ proposition that ‘in the fiction Casaubon is 
sensitive, and, episodically, in a way that 
spends on the writing, I imagine him (even 
aagine seeing him). The reader forms a judge- 
ent or a belief about an imaginary character 
magined by a writer) and responds to him 
r0tionally as an imaginary character, an essential 
ct of which is a response to what he represents. 
atravers’s ‘claims follow from that crucial re- 
acement of belief with imagining: ‘The standard 
ame of make-believe we play with a literary 
ork is to imagine the work to be a report by a 
trator.” But I do not imagine the fiction to be a 
‘tual report. I believe it to be a fictional report, 
d that is my cognitive attitude towards its 
atent (I believe/accept/start to suspect that in 
: fiction it is the case that p). As far as imag- 
ation is concerned the power of the writing 
s it to work quite differently. A good writer 
mpels me, episodically, to imagine the scene in 
involuntary way, to feel the suffering, say, of 
wid Balfour as he lies parched on the sun- 
ced rock above the heads of the redcoats who 
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are hunting him. I feel them, kinaesthetically, 
passing underneath and I am holding my breath. I 
do not feel sorry for David Balfour, I feel what it 
is like for him, and that is as constitutive of my 
imaginative engagement as the penumbra of 
visual images around my reading. 

Matravers writes very well about expression in 
the second part of his book, giving us a sharp 
account of Goodman on expression and meta- 
phor and a convincing and extended critique of 
various forms of ‘cognitivism’. A pivotal, 
summary claim of cognitivism is that music is sad 
if it resembles a sad person, whereas for the 
arousal theorist it is sad if it makes us sad (p. 115). 
This is intended as no more than a caricature, and 
the detail is worked out splendidly (and relent- 
lessly) in the following rewarding chapters, from 
which there is much to be learned. However, 
some will resist Matravers’s procrustean deter- 
mination to find a ‘unified account’. Although the 
search should not be ruled out in advance, the 
issue is how much living matter is left to quiver 
on the floor around the bed. Thus Matravers 
criticizes an attempt to explain expression in 
terms of recognizing a ‘tone of voice’ (p. 97) by 
citing the ‘sweet and almost melancholy calm’ 
(Gombrich) of a Watteau painting, which cannot 
be so explained. But what this tends to show is 
that there is more than one way in which 
expressiveness can be achieved. However, maybe 
the arousal theory can override and contain these 
distinctions, which is surely the point of a unified 
account: 


our application of an emotion term to a poem is 
grounded in the fact that the poem arouses 
feelings similar to those which we would feel 
were we confronted with a person expressing 
that emotion. Art is expressive because it 
arouses feelings characteristic of our reactions 
to people who are expressing emotion. The 
arousal of these feelings causes the belief that 
the work expresses that emotion -to which 
these feelings form part of the characteristic 
response. (p. 98) 


Matravers refines this later to allow a response to 
an expression of sadness, say, to include either 
pity or sadness. The insightful thing about this 
theory is that it emphasizes that we character- 
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istically respond emotionally to an expression of 
emotion. What is problematic is the assumption 
that our feeling response to a work of art is similar 
to that towards a person. When Hopkins says, ‘we 
hear our hearts grate on themselves’, we welcome 
a language of expression, it gives a voice to feelings 
we had perhaps not known how to express, or, 
more radically, as with The Waste Land, the poet 
has discovered the language of a change of con- 
sciousness (Hughes). In purifying the language of 
the tribe the poet also purifies the means of 
expression. Keats’s ‘Ode to Melancholy’ gives 
expression to melancholy, if you like, but it 
refines our conception of what is thus expressed, 
and causes us to reflect on melancholy rather than 
feel it, This is not to say that the arousal theory 
does not work, say, in the case of Wordsworth’s 
‘A Slumber Did My Spirit Seal’. This arouses 
feelings of sadness, perhaps, but even here it 
shows us, by giving expression to, possibilities of 
resignation and acceptance that might not have 
been otherwise available to us. Matravers talks 
about sad poems and sad stories, but his major 
preoccupation, and that of his opponents, of 
course, is ‘sad music’. The natural presumption is 
that sad music expresses sadness (p. 149). But this 
is not obyiously true. Matravers’s shorthand was 
that we call music sad because it makes us sad, 
and his arousal theory seems to fit, but is it a 
theory of expression or of evocation? It seems 
plausible to say that the judgement that music is 
sad implies that it is evocative of sad things, which 
it is because it draws us towards the state of 
sadness that the musicians of the tribe found it to 
console and assuage. Music that expresses sadness 
seems rather different, and to be achieved in 
many ways. Matravers makes short shrift (p. 118) 
of the idea that music expressive of sadness 
‘sounds like a sad person’: ‘it is not comprised of 
audible sobs and sighs’. Well sometimes it is, and 
the sobs and cries are musicalized and extended 
intg a plaintive lament. In that sense music can be 
a further human expression of sadness, to which 
we characteristically have a reflective response, 
often not appropriate in our interaction with 
other persons. 


MICHAEL McGHEE 


\ University of Liverpool 
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The Biological Origins of Art. By NANCY E. AIKEN 

Praeger. 1998. pp. x + 190. £43.95. 

I APPROACHED the book with some interest. Afte 
all, we are biological beings in origin. Moreover 
ever since Darwin’s The Descent of Man, ths 
relations between human artistic activity ane 
aesthetic appreciation, on the one hand, and ow 
biological basis, on the other, have been th 
subject of ingenious speculation. True, the specu 
lation has fallen well short of anything amountin; 
to proof, or even to adequacy of explanatior 
The peahen choosing her mate by virtue of hè 
luxuriant plumage may indicate the germs of cas 

for the beautiful, or it may only indicate that sh 
takes luxuriant plumage as a sign of health an: 
efficiency. But either way, we are far from an 
disinterested aesthetic appreciation of works of a 
for their own sake, let alone beginning to unde» 
stand anything interesting about the meaning o 

say, Brahms’s Fourth Symphony or Constable 

Hadleigh Castle. 

I am sorry to say, though, that Nancy Aiken 
book takes us no further forward. Not only is 
for the most part written at a high level « 
generality, like most speculation on art an 
aesthetics, but its underlying thesis explains : 
most one very small aspect of artistic creativit 
and does so in a way which makes art hard + 
distinguish from propaganda. 

In the ghastly jargon beloved of psychologisw 
very early on (p. 2, in fact), Aiken announces th 
she is going to dispense with Kantian accounts: 
art as non-utilitarian and instead adopt an ‘eth: 
logical viewpoint’, viewing ‘art as a behavious 
She does not pause to consider that some hum: 
behaviour may be distinctive precisely because 
is, in the biological sense, non-utilitarian (that : 
not directly to do with survival, reproduction, 
social bonding). Had she done so, she might ha 
saved herself quite a lot of wasted effort and b. 
readers quite a bit of pain. For her, studying art ' 
a behaviour’ is tantamount to asking “Why has th 
behaviour persisted in this species?’, which 
turn reduces to ‘What purpose has this behs- 
iour? On page 7 we get Aiken’s answers to the 
questions, which demonstrate all too clearly h 
restricted sense of purpose: ‘the ultimate purpc 
and origin of art [is] the manipulation of others 
order to gain reproductive advantage’. 
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We then get 150 pages of discussion of ‘re- 
sponse packages of stimuli releasing specific 
motional reactions’. These include shapes, 
sounds, patterns, lights, and stimuli which more 
or less automatically provoke reactions of fear, 
sleasure, awe, and other emotions, Art is held 
argely to consist of the deployment of bio- 
ogically based response packages. Aiken’s book 
concludes with the following summary: 


Art is a species-specific behaviour which can be 
used for social manipulation. All of us are 
subject to art’s whim. Art can direct thinking, 
beliefs, and behaviour. Art is a means to edu- 
cate, subjugate, subvert and convert. Art has 
this power because it can tap into and use our 
reflexive responses to natural, biologically 
relevant stimuli. We are unable to control these 
responses. We do not even realize what is 
happening. (p. 174) 
Well, we may not. But perhaps some artists do, 
nd maybe the hidden persuaders do. Hence my 
arlier remark about the inability of Aitken’s 
ccount to distinguish between art and propag- 
nda, and hence too, I suppose, Aiken’s discussion 
Pp. 172 -4) of Hitler’s rallies and his use of the 
zraf Zeppelin. 

Obviously there is propaganda. Obviously, too, 
ropaganda, along with advertising, plays on the 
ianipulation of emotional responses for ulterior 
ads. I expect some art does too, and that some 
ttists use their art for manipulation of others, 
nd for getting girls (or sometimes boys) into bed 
hough, if we think of Raphael it does not follow 
iat it is the seductive quality of the art that has 
one that, because the art itself may not be a 
sleaser of erotic responses). 

But is all art manipulative? Can there not be 
st, which is the opposite of manipulative? Art 
thich eschews manipulation and fantasy in 
avour of waking its audience up, or causing them 
> reflect, or taking them to a higher level of 
onsciousness and sensibility than is the norm? 
)Xf course there can be; and of course, for many 
‘miters on art, to accuse an artist of mind- 
eadening manipulation is about the worst thing 
əu can do. 

No doubt there are biological aspects to our 
adgements of taste and to artists’ creativity. But, 
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the interesting cases are those when an activity 
serves purposes which cannot be understood in 
purely biological terms. The terms in which 
Aiken formulates her enquiry preclude us even 
from considering the possibility taat there might 
be aspects of art which are not reductively 
biological. 

The Biological Origins of Art is, I am afraid, a 
wasted opportunity. 


ANTHONY O’HEAR 


University of Bradford 


Aesthetics in the Human Environment. Edited by 
PAULINE VON BONSDORFF and ARTO HAAPALA. 
International Institute for Applied Aesthetics. 
1999. pp. 204. No price given. 

This collection contains ten papers, together with 

a revealing introduction by the editors (both of 

whom also contribute papers). It grows from 

initiatives in the International Institute for App- 
lied Aesthetics, designed ‘to expand the scope of 
aesthetics to include areas of human life which lie 
outside the traditional core domain of aesthetics’ 
(p. 5). The primary tool here is to encompass also 
the human environment, explained as ‘any milieu 
or place which is inhabited, used, visited by 
human beings’ (p. 6). In this case, one might 
have thought artworks were part of the human 
environment. But these are not to be the central 
cases here (as we shall see). Yet, as the editors sug- 
gest, this thought introduces a basiz worry: that, 
in embracing some wider constituency, aesthetics 
might ‘lose its core identity’ (p. 7)—namely, its 
focus on artworks, and (perhaps) similar objects. 
Two related points can be invoked at this 
juncture: first, some theorists might appeal to 
the breadth of the notion of the aesthetic—for 
example, Arnold Berleant relates the pleasure we 
feel in art (p. 13) with a need to include more than 
just artworks (p. 14). And this remains a key issue 
for the text as a whole: can a coherent sense of 
aesthetic be given here? But, second, ‘[o]ur daily 
existence is in fact not simply practical or goal- 
directed, it is also imaginative, sensitive and, at 
moments, even disinterested’ (p. 8). So we might 
find a place for the imaginative in our lives (and 
for the appreciation of such imaginativeness) 
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without reducing this dimension to an ‘aesthetic’ 
sensuousness. Thus, for example, the emphasis 
on the sacred (Hepburn) and food (Korsmeyer) 
made this reader think of a William Carlos 
Williams poem in which food is sanctified by 
poetry. 

Further, the design of the book raises a central 
question in a forceful way: for it employs images 
(by Willi Repo?) of skin, both on the cover and in 
the chapter headings. For me (at least), a part of 
the power of the images was as photographs—the 
sorts of objects more typically found under dis- 
cussion in aesthetics. In what ways are the other 
cases more distinct from traditional aesthetics 
than this? 

In addition, as its editors tell us, the volume 
also aims ‘to see whether aesthetics can fruitfully 
and more than hitherto be drawn upon in at- 
tempts to understand and analyse various cultural 
practices and phenomena’ (p. 9). In this sense, the 
volume aims to undertake a task concerning the 
scope as well as the limits of aesthetics. But how 
should such investigations take place? Clearly, a 
new methodological direction might be war- 
ranted. And this represents one of the themes 
from the volume to be followed here. But 
following my themes means ignoring others (and 
therefore other papers); and, in a review, focusing 
on exposition of those themes. 

We already know that particularity can be 
brought out by kinds of narrative which, although 
philosophically informed, are ‘not the sort of 
standard philosophical paper’ (p. 30): my best 
example would be John Wisdom’s profound 
‘What is There in Horse Racing?’ (reprinted 
in Ilham Dilman [ed.] Philosophy and Life: Essays 
on John Wisdom (Martinus Nijhoff, 1984], pp. 
27-34). One importance here is that—as Wis- 
dom’s work exemplifies—the detail of the story 
should all be relevant to the point; it should 
embody ‘life’s dense richness’ (p. 31), not obscure 
insight. Does Richard Shusterman (‘Human 
Nature at the Schlachtensee’) succeed here? 
Readers should decide for themselves: at the 
least, it is a bold atternpt at an alternative style of 
presentation. Certainly, I would not comment in 
this way on stylistic matters in the writing of 
someone I consider a friend; and anyone capable 
of ‘sensing metonymically’ (p. 36) or distin- 
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guishing ‘the founding cowardice of philosophy 
(p. 47) from its other cowardices could tell w 
whether or not, say, the reference to ‘our thinh 
clad, no-longer-overheated bodies’ (p. 40) i 
crucial or not. Is this My Dinner (or, bette: 
Drinks) with Erica, on a parallel with Louis Malle’ 
My Dinner with Andre? Where do we find th 
jokes? To repeat, readers must decide for them 
selves. Certainly, the plea (implicit as well a 
explicit) for particularism is well-taken. 

At the other methodological extreme, Arnob 
Berleant (‘Getting Along Beautifully: Ideas for . 
Social Aesthetics’) urges that, once we conside 
the range of the arts—and especially the environ 
mental impact of architecture—‘it is but a shor 
step ... to the social environment’ ( p. 14). Here 
we might think in terms of ‘an aesthetics o 
situation’ (p. 21) rather than an aesthetics o 
objects; and that in turn might take us towards th 
‘politics of social aesthetics’ (p. 26), which 
recognizes not only the intrinsic value of ever 
person (and with it the possibility of a ‘fresh an: 
illuminating approach to human relations’ [p> 
28]) but may also give due weight to the contes 
for human living. 

A key part of such living is, of course, livin 
with one another: here Emily Brady (‘The Ex 
pressive Face’) argues ‘for the importance o 
emotion in out aesthetic appreciation of peopl 
(p. 71), once we put aside an idea which, as sh 
urges, has been influential in aesthetics for som 
time: what she calls ‘the beauty thesis’—to th 
effect that ‘masculine and feminine beauty a» 
often associated with a perfect arrangement « 
features and of particular attractive features i» 
that arrangement’ (p. 70), with its associate 
formalism. Indeed, one might think that a mo» 
sustained attack on the sensuous was possibW 
here: no doubt, acquaintance with the person ws 
essential (an idea one might cash-out in terms ¢ 
embodiment), but crucially any judgements her 
were not to be understood simply as reflectin 
an independently specifiable beauty. Rather, 
should be recognized in the particularity of th 
case. Further, the kind of expressive value Brad 
highlights (and which, revealingly, is available i 
paintings too [p. 78]) shows some of what 
valuable in humans: we can learn from or 
another just when we are in such relations. An 
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here, too, Brady stresses, as the extreme example, 
‘the experience of being face to face with oneself’ 
(p. 86), where we learn (or fail to learn) some- 
thing about who we are. Even for the Dorian 
Gray-lookalikes among us, this must be a familiar 
and evocative idea, highlighting the sense in 
which (even when I am object as well as 
beholder) the emotions are in the object—a suit- 
able lesson for much aesthetics, and we might not 
have expected to find so clearly exemplified 
outside the domain of art. For it might have 
seemed that the emotion of objects was always 
really the emotion of observers, with art the orily 
candidate counter-instance. And, as Brady illus- 
‘trates, this idea has a huge potential power since 
-our moods, emotions, and so on, are so much a 
@art of who we are. 
In a similar vein, Cheryl Foster (“Texture: Old 
Material, Fresh Novelty’) includes in her dis- 
cussion of textuality the idea, introduced via 
quotation from McDowell (himself echoing 
Wittgenstein’s point in urging ‘In the beginning 
was the deed’), ofan ‘interdependence of the bodily 
and the conceptual in environmental experience’ 
‘p. 61). But one might well think that what really 
ollows here is the more powerful thesis (to which 
Toster gestures): that we should regard our agency 
1s somehow prior to our conceptual or analytical 
sowers. At the least, this emphasizes our connec- 
4on to a tactile environment rather than an abstract 
vorld of concepts, images or ideas. 

One difficulty, though, is how the normativity 
(say) aesthetic experience is to fit into a 
yorldview that stresses agency in this way. For 
Xonald Hepburn (‘Restoring the Sacred: Sacred 
s a Concept of Aesthetics’), our relations here 
ave a central value-dimension perhaps best char- 
cterized in terms of the idea of the sacred. In a 
aper in the ‘loosely ruminative’ style, rich in 
aggestion and insight, Hepburn explores the idea 
f'an ‘aesthetic home for the sacred’ (p. 167), build- 
ig on the recognition that sacred is ‘a primarily 
10ral concept’ (p. 173). Following Dworkin, he 
aggests a category of ‘inviolable’ value, which is 
itrinsically valuable, but not incrementally -so 
nore is not necessarily better). Here is a way to 
eat the concept of the sacred ‘in a secular way’ 
173, quoting Dworkin). For Hepburn, one 
cern is whether his ideas do violence to our 
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ordinary discussions of the sacred (pp. 174~175): 
since many of those discussion take place in an 
explicitly religious context, it is unsurprising that 
he concludes that it does. But what is then the 
scope of the thesis? While embracing the possi- 
bility of an extension to some uses of the term 
‘sacred’, Hepburn sees his position connecting to 
some of Berleant’s (pp. 176-177): even that ‘all 
land is sacred’ (p. 176, quoting Berleant). The 
more extreme implications that might be drawn 
leave Hepburn ‘uneasy’ (p. 177). Clearly, there are 
at least two related threads here, both of which 
apply as well with art as elsewhere: one (per- 
sistently urged by Scruton) is the relation of art to 
a broadly Christian tradition, where the loss of 
the widespread appeal of that tradition leads to 
appeals (for value) to aestheticism. The second 
seeks to locate aesthetic value (broadly conceived) 
within some tradition of human valuing where 
the sacred, as Hepburn explores it, might well 
play a significant role. 

In these ways, then, some of the excellent 
essays in this volume pose problems both for the 
scope and the limits of aesthetic enquiry. I have 
not mentioned all the papers (and some I have 
only mentioned): the rest, all worth reading 
closely, are Carolyn Korsmeyer, ‘Food and the 
‘Taste of Meaning’; Hilde Hein, ‘Epistemological 
Pollution’; Arto Haapala, ‘Stars and Quasi-stars: 
On the Importance of Being Farnous’; Pauline 
von Bonsdorff, ‘Erring Emotions’; and Yrjo 
Sepanmaa, ‘Ecological Aesthetics and Humanism 

The editors’ introductory remarks suggested 
that this volume might instigate a ‘new field of 
aesthetic reflection’ (p. 11): I hope I have shown 
that, whatever their success in this way, they offer 
us much with a direct bearing on traditional 
questions in philosophical aesthetic; and hence 
on the traditional field. 


GRAHAM McFEE 


University of Brighton 


Aesthetics and Ethics: Essays at the Intersection. Edited 
by JERROLD LEVINSON. Cambridge U.P. 1998. 
pp. vii + 328. £37.50. 

Tuts book is a collection of essays on the relation 
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between aesthetics and ethics, a subject which, as 
Jerrold Levinson notes in his characteristically 
lucid and judicious introduction, has been neg- 
lected by Anglo-American philosophy for the past 
thirty years, recent developments aside. Given 
that Plato’s critique of the arts on moral grounds 
constitutes perhaps the first contribution to the 
subject of philosophical aesthetics, and that the 
art-morality relation has been at the forefront of 
aesthetics ever since, from Aristotle onwards, this 
situation may seem surprising. Among the main 
reasons for this neglect are the compart- 
mentalization of academic philosophy, the general 
neglect of aesthetics per se in analytic philosophy, 
and the dominance within it of an autonomist 
view that sharply separates aesthetic from other 
values. 

That the subject has been neglected is not only 
surprising; it is also unfortunate, since it is a 
subject of great complexity, which calls forth all 
the distinction-making skills of analytic philo- 
sophers, as opposed to the distinction-collapsing 
proclivities of contemporary literary theory, or 
‘theory’ as it now calls itself, tellingly dropping 
the reference to its purported subject matter. 
Since the nature and foundations of aesthetic and 
moral judgements have each been independently 
hotly disputed by analytic philosophers, disputes 
which have given rise to a host of distinctions and 
classifications, thinking about how both judge- 
ments relate to each other seems to leave open a 
vast panoply of possible positions on the issue. 

But it is precisely a sense that thinking about 
these judgements independently of one another is 
a mistake that has given impetus to the fin-de-siécle 
revival of interest in the subject. Specifically, it is 
the thought that considering aesthetic judgements 
of value independently of ethical ones (rather 
than the other way round, hence the order of the 
words in the title) is misguided that motivates 
ventures such as the conference on which this 
book is partially based. To illustrate the point, I 
shall discuss Berys Gaut’s contribution, “The 
Ethical Criticism of Art’, which consists of an 
argument for ethicism: the thesis that ‘the ethical 
assessment of attitudes manifested by works of art 
is a legitimate aspect of the aesthetic evaluation 
of those works, such that, if a work manifests 
ethically reprehensible attitudes, it is to that 
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extent aesthetically defective, and if a work 
manifests ethically commendable attitudes, it is to 
that extent aesthetically meritorious’ (p. 182). 
Gaut’s argument for this view is very simple and 
powerful. A novel, say, manifests attitudes to- 
wards the characters it contains. An evil character 
may be portrayed with approval, in which case we 
are invited to share that response. Yet such a 
response would not be merited, because it is 
unethical. And since a work’s failure to merit the 
response that it prescribes is clearly a failure of the 
work as a work of art, it is an aesthetic as well as 
an ethical defect. Gaut considers ethical pro- 
perties to be only one among other aesthetic 
qualities of artworks such as beauty and formal 
accomplishment, and he thereby accommodates 
obvious objections that point to good but evil 
works such as de Sade’s Juliette (low on ethical, 
high on other qualities) and poor but virtuous 
works such as Unde Tom’s Cabin. 

A deeper objection would be that when we 
experience works of art, our attitudes towards 
fictional characters are not morally evaluable 
because they are not connected to any actions we 
might perform in relation to those characters, 
such action being impossible. Gaut rejects this 
objection by giving examples of cases where one 
judges attitudes independently of action, such a: 
that of ‘a man, whose sexual life consists entirely, 
of rape fantasies, fantasies he has not abou 
women he sees in real life, but about womer 
he only imagines’ (p. 187). Gaut explicitly dis- 
associates himself from the Kantian view tha 
such an attitude is not morally culpable as long a: 
the man who has them resists acting on them ou 
of a sense of moral duty, and allies himself with 
an Aristotelian ethic according to which virtu: 
of character is ‘concerned with feelings anı 
actions’ (p. 186). 

It may be surprising that a broadly Kantia 
ethic which stresses the subordination of basi 
desires to duty in action lends itself to a pet 
missive aesthetic, in which we can go on a mor: 
‘holiday’ while enjoying artworks owing to thei 
disconnection from action, but it is the upshot c 
Gaut’s argument. Gaut’s insistence, however, th: 
all of our attitudes and feelings are open to mor. 
evaluation, though it seems to apply to attitud 
such as malice which we should not have + 
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struggle against because we should not have them 
in the first place, does not at least obviously apply 
to attitudes such as that of the imaginary rapist, as 
we can see if we consider less extreme examples 
of the harmless fantasizing that we all go in for, 
and of the socially unacceptable sexual impulses 
that we routinely overcome in everyday life. It 
seems, that is, that we value ‘struggle’ against our 
basic impulses and attitudes to different extents in 
different areas of the moral life. 

These points are, of course, controversial, but 
they illustrate the extent to which aesthetics leads 
straight into ethics, and that the two domains are, 
in Gaut’s words, ‘more tightly and surprisingly 
interconnected than many had thought possible’ 
(p. 199). Indeed, if Gaut’s argument works, 
ethical evaluation has a firm foothold in aesthetic 
evaluation. His essay ought to be read by all 
students of the subject. 

Noél Carroll’s contribution, which expands on 
his BJA 1996 article ‘Moderate Moralism’, argues 
that narratives do not teach us any new moral 
ideas, but rather help us to clarify the ones we 
already have. His negative point is supported by 
an argument to the effect that the only moral 
maxims that narratives can convey are trivial ones 
such as ‘murder is wrong’, which he ascribes to 
Crime and Punishment. But the moral message of 
that work is that the murder of an old and evil 
money-lender by a young, gifted, but impover- 
ished man is wrong, which is not trivial, especially 
when seen from Raskolnikov’s point of view. And 
Carroll’s view leads to the counterintuitive 
conclusion that a work of art can never change 
our moral outlook, although he concedes that it 
may ‘deepen our [pre-existing] moral under- 
standing’ (p. 142). He relies on the point that 
moral argument can only take place in the context 
of already-accepted moral premises: political 
arguments between left-wingers and right- 
wingers, for instance, tend to operate on shared 
premises concerning the desirability of overall 
well-being in society, but differ in the right 
methods to achieve that goal. Any moral argu- 
ment therefore has to appeal to and ‘mobilize’ 
(Carroll’s word) pre-existing moral knowledge, 
but this no more entails that no moral learning 
takes place in our everyday moral arguments than 
it does in the case of our engagement with 


artworks. These criticisms aside, Carroll’s piece is 
a learned and stimulating one, another item on 
the student reading list. 

Mary Deveraux’s piece on Triumph of the Will 
and the problems that the film presents for any- 
one who thinks that ethics and aesthetics are ‘one’ 
contains an excellent description of the film and 
its historical context and significance, as well as a 
nuanced account of its philosephical ramifica- 
tions, 

The first two essays of the book, by Richard 
W. Miller and Peter Railton, deal with abstract 
questions of the ‘logical, psychological and meta- 
physical underpinnings of ethics and aesthetics’ 
(p. 1), and are meant to supplement the more 
concrete essays by the other contributors. Miller 
tells us that ‘the grain of truth in Kant’s theory of 
taste is that an aesthetic judgement must be valid 
when it corresponds to an enjoyed process of 
response whose enjoyability is based on achieve- 
ments like those of learning even though its goal 
is not truth, right action, or useful intervention’ 
(p. 38), a large grain indeed. This is defended by 
appeal to the prominence of ‘terms for processes 
of learning’ in artistic criticism, such as ‘mystery 
and solution, the discovery of surprising impli- 
cations, the deepening appreciation of potential, 
the ultimate encompassing of ambiguities, the 
discovery of order in apparent chaos, and so forth’ 
(p. 39). It is unclear, however, why this strand of 
critical terminology supports only a learning-like 
conception of aesthetic experience rather than 
one in which we actually learn, as Tolstoy, briefly 
mentioned on the next page, holds. Futhermore, 
Miller’s contention that the objectivity of 
aesthetic judgement can be accounted for in the 
face of persistent disagreements by appeal to blind 
spots even in ‘qualified, informed critics’ (p. 27) 
overlooks the point that some of the ways in 
which we talk of artworks, such as saying that 
ones loves a work, do not seem to even aim at 
objectivity. One would not accuse those who do 
not love either an artwork or a person one loves of 
suffering from a blind spot, because one does not 
require them to do so. 

Ted Cohen’s interesting piece picks up on and 
develops some parallels between judgements on 
artworks and persons. Railton plays Hume to 
Miller’s Kant; his contribution, however, is 
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cluttered with jargon, and scarcely contains refer- 
ences to artworks at all. The pieces by Gregory 
Currie, Karen Hansen, Arthur Danto, and Lynne 
Tirrell are worthy enough, and the book will be 
indispensable in any philosophy library. 


OLIVER CONOLLY 


American University of Beirut, Lebanon 


Art & Outrage: Provocation, Controversy and the 
Visual Arts. By JOHN ALBERT WALKER. Pluto 
Press, London. 1999. Pb £14.99. 

Wreckers of Civilisation: The Story of COUM 
Transmissions and Throbbing Gristle. By SIMON 
FORD. Black Dog Publishing, London. 1999. 
£19.99 

JOHN A. Walker’s Art & Outrage offers a highly 

accessible history of British art since the 1940s 

as witnessed by its detractors, presenting shock, 
censorship, philistinism, vandalism, and the role 
of the media as key issues. Rather than meditate 
on such topics, Walker proffers a disparate series 
of controversies: from Alfred Munnings’s pro- 
fascist attacks on modern art to the Daily Mails 
exposé of corpse sculptor Anthony-Noel Kelly. 

This structure is highly commendable given that 

current British art is, in many ways, the legacy of 

this competition for power over the interpreta- 
tion of art. Walker’s book therefore allows us to 
re-examine some of the messy contradictions of 

British art before the triumph of the politics 

of representation in the 1980s, the ‘critical post- 

modernism’ much scorned by current British 
artists. In order to achieve this difficult task, 

Walker has adopted a reader-response approach, 

taking ‘criticism’ to include the work of art- 

ists, anti-artists, art historians, journalists, art 
critics, anarchists, neo-conservatives, and affront- 
ed members of the public, among others. By 
approaching critical texts as a mesh of different 
discourses at work within the ideologies of 

‘British’, ‘art’ and ‘society’, he has produced a 

deliberately refracted picture of the period in 

some of its complexity. 

Art & Outrage must also be seen as an extension 
of Walker’s previous writings on the standing of 
fine art in a world dominated by mass-media 
spectacle. The chief limitation of this pre- 
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occupation is, perhaps, that it favours fatalistic 
theories of interpellation and artists who genu- 
flect to ‘society’ (e.g. the ‘art for social purpose’ 
movement in the 1970s and the ‘populist’ yBas of 
the 1990s). As in his previous work, Walker’s 
discussion of ‘art’ and ‘society’ unwittingly tends 
to exasperate the separations it seeks to expose, 
circumventing the moot point that the art world 
is a subculture of ‘society’ (how could it be 
otherwise?) ‘Controversies about new art can and 
do generate intellectual excitement, as well as a 
sense that art matters’, enthuses Walker (p. 14). 
Given that the ‘contending factions’ (p. 78) illus- 
trated by Walker exist within all (sub) cultures in 
any given civilization, not just in the field of the 
visual arts, this is aggrandizement. As a bourgeois 
subculture, art will never really ‘matter’ to the 
majority of the populace; indeed, why should it? 
In some ways, then, it would appear that it is 
Walker who is enraptured by the supposedly 
panoptic power of the media, especially given that 
he ‘has to admit that without periodic scandals 
and controversies, the art scene could be very 
dull’ (p. 14). If the art scene really is dull without 
such exposure, why does Walker feel the need to 
invest his energy on such an undeserving subject? 
Perhaps Walker seeks his kicks in the wrong 
place. Presently, even with a periodic measure of 
scandal, ‘sensationalists’ are fading into the kind 
of repetitive bowdlerized creative anonymity that 
is the fate of affluent celebrity artists, while the 
occasional modicum of verve persists only in 
the marginal locations traditionally bestowed to 
the visual arts. 

While, on the whole, Walker presents specific 
and informative accounts of his chosen cases, his 
critique and qualifications can be as equally 
generalizing as the methodologies which he justly 
maligns in his introduction. For example, when: 
deliberating the controversy surrounding the 
destruction of David Mach’s Polaris, a public 
sculpture constructed from car tyres, Walker 
reflects that the 


idea that sculpture could be transient rathe» 
than permanent also disturbs certain people 
because it challenges the traditional nostrum 
‘art is eternal’. Yet we appreciate the beauty o, 
flowers even though we know it is short lived 
(p. 128) 
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This lazy paternalistic advice raises more prob- 
lems than it solves; for one, art is not nature; for 
another, art is not necessarily about the app- 
reciation of beauty. Nor are we ever told why 
‘ordinary’ viewers might find it difficult to accept 
the use of everyday materials in sculpture. 
Instead, Walker refers us to Bourdieu's Distinction 
(p. 228) thereby neatly abdicating his own critical 
investigation into the roles of interpretative 
communities or into the ‘unsophisticated general 
public’s’ often very developed ability to tell good 
art from bad. Moreover, it can only be assumed 
that what Walker cordially describes as ‘proletar- 
dan philistinism’ (as though it were an exclusive 
«rait of the working class) is here to be read as 
‘ignorance’ (p. 20). At no point is the pivotal idea 
of the philistine developed and, remarkably, no 
reference is made to the debates over the status of 
the philistine in recent British art instigated by 
the New Left Review. While spending valuable 
sime delineating the careers of artists such as 
William Gear and William Green in a customary 
fiort to legitimize the works in question by 
art-historical precedent, Walker is reluctant to 
consider precisely why there was an anti- 
nodernist tendency among the British. As a 
neans of avoiding the rub, we are presented with 
te odd cliché regarding the ‘strong empirical 
train of the British people’ (p. 27) and their 
aterary penchant (surely a nation of philistines 
vould care nothing for literature?) The character- 
zation of ‘Britishness’ is more than problematic. 
Jespite the range of débacles on offer, Walker 
Taws his examples almost exclusively from 
ndon-based scandals without vindication. It is 
isingenuous to imply that London has been the 
sucleus of the post-war British art world, and 
ach tactless metropolitanism does much to repu- 
iate Walker’s claim to present ‘a more original 
ccount of art in Britain since the 1940s" (p. 20). 
Despite such drawbacks, Walker does manage 
> place art scandals in a national context, pro- 
ading the responses of irate taxpayers to the Arts 
‘ouncil of Great Britain’s funding of ‘Dirty 
Jappies’ and a ‘Sex Show’ (Mary Kelly’s Post- 
artum Document and COUM Transmission’s 
rostitution at the ICA in October 1976). The most 
famous British art scandal here remains that 
‘hich met the display of 120 government-funded 
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firebricks (Carl Andre’s Equivalent VUD, at the 
Tate Gallery in February 1976. While Walker 
adopts the numbingly hollow strategy of attempt- 
ing to sanction Andre’s work by referring to 
Brancusi (p. 74), he is equally keen to sympathize 
with the prosecution, correctly pointing out that 
minimalism had ‘a tremendous democratic 
potential’ since it could be ‘generated from sets of 
instructions’ (p. 78). Indeed, although the Tate 
purchasers could easily have acquired the bricks 
inexpensively from a local builder’s yard (as the 
tabloids loved to point out), they were compelled 
to purchase a reconstruction of the sculpture 
made of firebricks from the John Weber Gallery 
in New York, pointing to a deeply conservative 
need to endorse its holdings by fetishizing the 
artist’s authority (something which Andre was 
equally party to). Andre could present himself as a 
‘democratic’ artist, but a completely democratized 
art world would mean the end to the Tate’s 
ostensible monopoly on deciding what con- 
stituted modern art fit for public consumption. 
Despite the glaring hypocrisy operating here, 
Walker largely leaves us to ask for ourselves why 
such complex and marginal art issues should have 
caused such a great stir. While he gestures towards 
the government’s desire to keep art ‘at arm’s 
length’ in order to escape bad press, coupled with 
the news-value of such exposés during a 
‘recession in the British economy’ (p. 76), Walker 
fails to provide anything more specific. It is clear 
even from Walker’s list of contents that the 
number of art scandals has risen dramatically 
from January 1976, the very month when the 
Chancellor Dennis Healey first adopted monet- 
arist policy, making a £3.5 billion cut in public 
spending. In the context of such unpopular econ- 
omic ‘medicine’, the Labour-supporting Daily 
Mirror’s assault on the Tate Gallery’s decision to 
display Andre’s ‘rubbish’ could be seen to 
constitute a Machiavellian manoeuvre designed to 
focus attention on a key ideological weapon of 
monetarist thinkers: to encourage people to 
believe that more was being spent on public 
services without any noticeable benefits. The 
1976 IMF crisis led the Labour government 
to look at ways of ‘devolving’ high culture, 
advocating social democracy by making the 
Arts Council of Great Britain financially and 
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ment, 2 work that had theoretical reservations 
concerning the use of the body as a medium. In 
Ford’s critical comparison, Tutti's work appears 
infinitely more radical, opening onto the dis- 
courses of art, feminisms, and their populist 
critique. By encouraging radical members of the 
art world to read her action as art, Tutti allowed 
them the critical approbation of participating in 
an attack on both the populist press and the art 
world’s middle-class hypocritical values. How- 
ever, we cannot have the action as artwork, and 
the action as critique of bourgeois values; for if 
we take such a ‘liberal position’ (viewing porno- 
graphy as an artwork), we risk eradicating Tutti’s 
agency by turning her into a commodity, para- 
doxically denying the action’s critical existence as 
an (anti)-artwork. If, on the other hand, we seek 
sanctuary by opting for the ‘middle-class position’ 
{denying art status to the action), as viewers 
we effectively become responsible for creating 
sornography, As an action that cannot convin- 
tingly be viewed as art, anti-art, or non-art 
‘pornography), Prostitution remains COUM’s 
nost successful, and disconcerting assault on the 
eality principle. 
Other aspects of COUM’s output are less 
satisfying (albeit deliberately so). In 1974, Peter 
Sleazy’ Christopherson introduced COUM to 
che performances of Viennese Actionists such as 
termann Nitsch. From this point COUM 
orified themselves as Nietzschean Über- 
aenschen. ‘Affirmation of existence is art. All is 
ontradiction to understand is to lie.’ Like much 
€ COUM’s theorizing, this statement ‘guar- 
ntees disappointment’ (p. 1.16). P-Orridge’s 
laim that anything that affirms existence is art 
‘choed the philosophical failings of Don Judd’s 
Mictum (if someone says ‘it’s art’, it’s art), re- 
anquishing the term ‘art’ of all denotational 
ower, and obliterating the artist. While it would 
eem that COUM's cabalistic art rituals meta- 
shorically battled against the mass media, their 
ensationalist interest in sex criminals such 
s Myra Hindley—‘is crime naive performance 
rt?’, they enquired (p. 6.17)—and their use of 
sodily excretions allegedly free of cultural values, 
xposed them as the hard-edge of a 1960s 
ounterculture dedicated to a superannuated 
oncept of purity. COUM’s resistance to reified 
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language was fairly typical of the late-1970s artist’s 
‘recognition’ of the corruption and falsity of 
signification. However, as Ford neglects to 
point out, photoconceptualists, zhe critical post- 
modernists of the of the mid-1970s, had 
convincingly argued that it was impossible to 
return to phenomenological ‘reality’ by aban- 
doning the semiotic realm of created meaning. 
Despite this, COUM'’s radical amateurism was 
a welcome and humorous assault on the 
educational pretensions of photoconceptualism, 
heralding much of the anti-theory art of the 
1990S. 

COUM's other major legacy for British artists 
of the r990s lay in their ability to utilize ‘existing 
situations to actually affect society from the 
inside, to subliminally infiltrate popular culture, 
aware of their perception as art but realising their 
redundancy’, in effect mobilizing the hypocrisy of 
the art world to enrage audiences and encourage 
them to engage with contradiction. Unlike 
today’s artists, however, COUM did not simply 
manipulate the press for their own ends. 
P-Orridge was highly aware of the limitations of 
this position: 


I believe the worst problem art now faces is an 
industrial one, in two parts SAMENESS, the 
onward progression toward uniformity, the 
suppression of individuality, the virus of the 
mass media, mass production culture. 


‘The hard lessons COUM and TG learnt remain 
relevant today’, claims Ford (p. 11.17). Certainly, 
recent aspiring shock artists should note that the 
complex rhetorical inconsistencies of actions and 
events such as the -Prostitution affair enabled the 
press to sustain its attacks on art, allowing them 
to present COUM’s attacks as nothing more 
than the inane preoccupations of the art world. 
Ford’s attendant conclusion that nothing ‘is as 
threatening to the control process as an un- 
compromising anti-commercial ethic combined 
with a pathological love of the extreme’ (p. 11.17) 
is more tenuous. The militant refusal to signify 
can motivate non-converted consumers of the 
avant-garde to vent their anger by striking at the 
economic and ideological systems which sustain 
‘high art’. More commonly, legitimization crises 
encourage viewers to seek old reassurances, to 
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attack the liberal institutions that succour the 
avant-garde. COUM, in effect, helped to popu- 
larize the right-wing attack on the Arts Council 
which took place throughout the late 1970s and 
1980s, and may have been a contributing factor in 
creating the legitimization crises that ensured a 
Conservative election victory in 1979. COUM’s 
antics undoubtedly backfired inasmuch as they 
inhibited the art world as a space in which to 
produce counter-ideology, unwittingly bolstering 
the ‘return to painting’ and the concomitant 
power of private patrons such as Saatchi in the 
early 1980s. 

COUM, nonetheless, believed they had found 
a solution to this puzzle by reforming as in- 
dustrial band Throbbing Gristle (TG). Ford 
argues that Prostitution had functioned more as an 
obituary than a retrospective, intended to mark 
the official end of COUM as an art outfit, now 
reborn as TG. ‘The art world, they concluded, 
was elitist, hypocritical, out of touch, and the 
music industry promised a more relevant context 
for their work’ (p. 6.26). Given their avant-garde 
roots, COUM invited acclaim for withdrawing 
their artistic labour in the face of antagonistic 
capitalist consumption. However, Ford claims 
that in so doing, they again lead the way for 
the entrepreneurial artists of the 1990s. Having 
exhausted state subsidy, COUM became a private 
limited company (Industrial Records Ltd). Dis- 
seminating their work through their expensive, 
limited-edition record label, TG failed to con- 
vincingly eliminate their high-art credentials or 
attract anyone other than a dedicated cult. The 
space between their work, the responses of their 
fans, and the ideology of which it formed a 
critique quickly became too close to call. 
Through their destruction, they became what 
they railed against. As sheriffs of the last bastion 
of aesthetic purity, TG saw no possibility of con- 
structive action. The only way they could reclaim 
power from the forces that were destroying them 
was by embodying those destructive forces 
themselves. TG again decided that enough was 
enough and ‘terminated their mission’ in June 
1981. 


NEIL MULHOLLAND 
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The Domain of Images. By JAMES ELKINS. Cornell 

U.P. 1999. pp. 282. £34.50. 

Tuis might have been, and perhaps ought to have 
been, an important and deeply rewarding book. 
The author has the energy, imagination, and 
learning to have carried it out. But the book is 
regrettably undisciplined linguistically, and fatally 
undisciplined theoretically. It delivers the re- 
search materials for an important achievement, 
but not the achievement itself. 

Elkins’s principal task is to plea for a redrawing 
of some of the theoretical boundaries under 
which the interpretation and explanation of 
‘jmages’—pictures, graphs, diagrams, notations, 
and so on—has standardly taken place in Western- 
scholarship. We are accustomed to think we 
can draw sharp distinctions between pictures, 
notations, and writing, but Elkins thinks we 
cannot—or rather, insofar as we do, we will tend! 
to distort the meanings of actual images. In the 
real world of historical images, these phenomena: 
interpenetrate; we do not actually find pure 
examples of any. When responding to actual 
historical images, the challenge is to find a way of! 
responding whereby we simultaneously wear 


- many hats, or perhaps a single, newly synthesized, 


interdisciplinary hat. 

I think any reader will grant that Elkins makes ə 
good case that different types of meaning come 
simultaneously into play in a much wider range 
of cases than either the specialist or the man in 
the street will readily acknowledge; and further 
that interaction among different varieties of mean- 
ing is essential to many such images. A great many 
images are irreducibly heterogeneous. The bulk 
of Part Two of the book, chapters 7-13, charts 
these varieties of meaning and their interactior. 
compellingly and often interestingly. True, this 
point is sometimes pressed too far—there was nc 
need for Elkins to have written as if you car 
change the meaning of an arithmetic equation by 
changing fonts (p. 75), or as if there is never any 
such thing as a pure picture, nor a form of writin, 
which is not partly pictorial (see pp. 236-237). I 
would have sufficed, at least for art-historica 
purposes, to demonstrate how rampant be the 
envisaged interpenetration in the real world 
Furthermore, Elkins fails to take seriously the 
idea that some aspects of an image which ar 
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cognitively or affectively efficacious might none- 
theless be inessential. Perhaps it is true, for 
example, that most scientific notations involve 
some pictorial features which do in fact guide 
their interpretation; but to infer from this that we 
should not think of such cases as exemplifying the 
pure concept of notation is a non sequitur. If 
something does satisy the requirements of nota- 
tion—involving a many-one rule of projection, 
and so on—then the presence of any such iconic 
helps does not change that fact. 

The deeper and more pervasive problem with 

the book is that Elkins fails to explain the crucial 
concepts—picture, notation, and script (or writing) in 
such a way as to make it clear what it would be to 
have a pure example of one these concepts, or what 
it is for something to exemplify all these concepts. 
Or rather, even if it is some sort of necessary truth 
that you never get a pure example of any of these, 
that need not stop you from explaining them 
clearly. In a word, the theoretical aim of the book 
depends upon its having a reasonably solid 
philosophical foundation, and it hasn’t one. The 
attempt comes, if anywhere, in chapters 4 and 5, 
when Elkins considers and responds to the Picture 
Theory of meaning of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus, and then the theory of pictorial 
representation propounded in Nelson Goodman’s 
‘Languages of Art (Bobbs-Merrill, 1968). These are 
difficult theories, and Elkins gets them wrong. 
As for the Tractatus, the mistakes are all over the 
place, and it would be tedious to go into detail; 
‘Wittgenstein scholars will find the exposition 
«rritating, to say the least (not only for the mistakes, 
out for the frequent and generally spurious asides 
concerning the poetics or rhetoric of the Tractatus). 
4 more general problem is that Elkins assumes that 
she word ‘picture’ (‘Bild’) plays some essential role 
n the Tractatus theory of meaning (see p. 6s). It 
doesn’t. Wittgenstein’s pedagogic point in invo- 
<ing the concept of a picture is that pictures in the 
wrdinary sense can be used to express propositions, 
10w things are; from that observation it is easy to 
see that a written or spoken sentence can be used in 
he same way, the difference being, roughly, that in 
1 picture or model some properties and relations 
stand for themselves whereas in a sentence none do 
‘a propositional sign need only exemplify the 
ogical structure of the state of affairs it means). 
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As for the discussion of Goodman, there are, for 
starters, two straightforward errors in the explana- 
tion of the theory. Again, those who know the 
theory will be incensed. First, Elkins says (p. 68) 
that for Goodman, if a system is not finitely 
differentiated, then it is syntactically dense (a 
system is syntactically finitely differentiated or 
articulate iff it is not the case that a symbol-token 
which is not a token of types K and K' can be 
arbitrarily ‘close’ to the standard for being a token of 
K or K;; a system is syntactically dense iff it is so 
ordered that between any two characters there is a 
third). Obviously the former can happen even if 
the system contains only two syntactical types and 
hence is not syntactically dense, as Goodman 
explicitly points out (Languages of Art, p. 136). 
Second, Elkins makes the same mistake with 
semantic finite differentiation: contrary to Elkins 
(p. 69), notational systems can fail to be semantically 
finitely differentiated without being semantically 
dense (Languages of Art, p. 153). These are not 
mathematically difficult facts. One can only think 
that Elkins is in too much of a hurry for these 
analytical niceties, but it is doubtful that they can 
safely be glossed over without sacrificing the sort of 
precision that a serious analysis of these issues 
demands, More generally, Elkins seems uncertain 
as to what he asks of a theory such as Goodman’s. 
Goodman’s theory, he claims, ‘breaks down’ when 
faced with certain sorts of borderline examples (pp. 
7o~71), but leaves it totally unclear what this 
breaking down consists in. The theory may not 
agree with our intuitions regarding the application 
of the concepts at issue, or it may have implications 
which seem false to the phenomenology of the 
examples, but all that is by the way, so far as 
Goodman is concerned. Goodman is a good 
Carnapian, concerned to fashion clear concepts for 
certain purposes—in this case to show that pictorial 
meaning can be explained in the context ofa unified 
cognitive theory of the arts. Intuitive boundaries do 
not matter very much for that purpose, even if it 
would be surprising ifnothing of them remained in 
the resulting theory. In the end, Elkins challenges 
Goodman’s most famous thesis as regards pictures, 
namely that they should be understood as seman- 
tically and syntactically dense representational 
schemes rather than in terms of resemblance. One 
would have thought Elkins would welcome this 
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claim, but instead he challenges it on the grounds 
that—reading somewhat charitably here—the 
realm of pictorial possibilities cannot be modelled 
by mathematical objects comprising a set, a re- 
cursive operation on the set, anda set containing the 
first set plus all values of the operation, in the way 
that such a system might specify the syntax of 
English. But Elkins offers no support for this claim, 
and at any rate it is not at all clear that Goodman’s 
position requires that pictures have a math- 
ematically definable syntax. 

The book suffers, too, from its not having 
invoked some of the philosophers of repres- 
entation who might have helped or clarified the 
argument the most. Kendall Walton comes to 
mind, along with Richard Wollheim and Ernst 
Gombrich (Gombrich does get one mention 
outside the footnotes, but only inaccurately on 
p- 55 as a believer in ‘pure pictures’—a charac- 
terization that would surprise the author of 
‘Meditations on a Hobby Horse’). Finally, the 
book invites complaint as regards its linguistic 
technique: Elkins consistently discusses texts 
from a literary point of view in terms of asso- 
ciations, etymology, and style. And despite the 
masses of factual information invoked, his reac- 
tions to his subject-matter are more often than 
not summed up in a flight of purple prose rather 
than a recognizable thesis. (Perhaps this tendency 
is recommended by a philosophical position.) It is 
a pity that the book suffers so from these defects, 
as it does have much to offer: the explorations of 
particular cases, though not always such as to 
inspire complete confidence, are richly suggest- 
ive; they would have been better offered more 
humbly and simply, without the suffocating 
effects of confused theory and fulsome literary 
commentary. 


G. KEMP 


University of Glasgow 


Hegel’s Art History and the Critique of Modernity. 
By BEAT WYSS, trans. C. B. SALTZWEDEL Cam- 
bridge U.P. 1999. pp. 288. £37.50. 

Beat Wyss writes, in the preface to his stimu- 

lating book—first published in 1985 and only 
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recently translated from the German—that it is 
his ‘main purpose . . . to rescue images from 
concepts’. Wyss wants to liberate the work of art 
(image), in all its particularity, from the crude 
hands of a generalizing and systematic ‘historical 
aesthetics’ (concept) which persistently distorts 
its singularity. He sides with art, then, against the 
philosophical aesthetics of Hegel—and of various 
of Hegel’s more recent descendants. As a result, 
the book teems with critical readings of individual 
artworks—it includes sixty illustrations—in an 
attempt to redeem ‘the image’, and to challenge 
the conclusion that seems inevitably to follow 
from Hegel’s assumption of the ‘supremacy of the 
concept’. And that is—as Hegel puts it in the 
introduction to Aesthetics—that ‘art, in its highest 
vocation, is and remains for us a thing of the 
past’ —the infamous ‘death of art’ thesis. Wyss’s 
dense text, then, leans more to art-historical 
criticism, and ‘applied aesthetics’, than to the 
philosophy of art—or, as he says, it is a ‘revision of 
philosophical book-keeping in matters of 
art’—and is, I believe, best read on those terms. 
The book begins with a fairly straightforward, 
though at times diffuse, account of Hegel’s 
dialectical reconstruction of the history of art— 
what Wyss describes as ‘Hegel’s walk through: 
the museum of the Weltgeist’. This imaginary 
museum was composed of three galleries, ‘the 
first of which was dedicated to the Orient, the 
second to Ancient Greece, and the last to Westerr. 
Christianity’. Wyss, then, outlines Hegel’s three- 
fold distinction between ‘symbolic’, ‘classical’ 
and ‘romantic’ art as developed in part II of the 
Aesthetics, These divisions are based on, what is for 
Hegel, the distinctive ways in which the ‘Idea’ a: 
the content of art manifests itself in particula: 
configurations of form. The ‘indeterminate 
nature’ of the ‘religious ideas’ of the ancien 
Orient, Wyss writes, ‘was made up for wit! 
bombastic invention’. In symbolic art, ar 
indeterminate content was searching for a forn 
with which to reveal itself, but by virtue of it 
indeterminacy could only create of itself volup 
tuous symbols—an ‘exploratory form-languag: 
which had not yet found its way to huma» 
beauty’. Such discrepancy between form anı 
content was overcome in the sculpture of ancien 
Greece—for Hegel, the only beautiful, and $ 
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authentic, art. Here, ‘meaning and form were 
resolved in a visible ideal’, a centred spirituality 
manifested itself perfectly in a sensuous appear- 
ance—the divine was reconciled with the beauti- 
ful human body. Wyss points out how Hegel 
reiterated the conventional taste of his time, that 
is, how he ‘latched onto Winckelmann’s celeb- 
rated formula’ of the ‘noble simplicity and quiet 
grandeur’ of the Greeks. It was with Greek 
classicism, however, that art began its decline. It 
was as if finally the sculpted gods ‘mourned the 
perfection of their own beauty’, as Wyss finely 
puts it, expanding upon one of Hegel’s intima- 
tions, The Greek spirit ‘began to suspect that even 
at its most harmoniously perfect the human form 
was not in tune’ with its ever-growing wisdom. 
Content, then-—reflecting the ceaseless journey 
of the soul into itself, into subjectivity—had 
outgrown form. Thus beauty perished and could 
never be re-created. 

An ‘absolute inwardness’ (Hegel’s words) that 
is incapable of finding adequate external expres- 
sion is the central, and underlying, characteristic 
of romantic art—the final phase of Hegel’s 
history of art. Such inwardness is exemplified in 
the Christian God, a pure spirituality of which 
there can never be an adequate image. Wyss gives 
voice to this conception with various illustrations. 
For example, Christ as the Man of Sorrows by 
Geertgen—as an approximation of abstruse spiri- 
tuality—represents the ‘resurrected Christ who 
appears to bear witness to his divinity’; while in 
Fra Angelico’s Annunciation, the Virgin Mary is a 
“‘burning-glass . . . suffused by the light of God in 
order to be revealed as a brilliantly coloured 
ceflection’. Romantic inwardness, then, in its 
genesis, had brought about the ‘dissolution’ of the 
classical ideal, but now—-taken to its extremes in 
Romanticism proper (that is, early nineteenth- 
century art and culture)—was to destroy itself, 
the dying remnant of art. The artist ‘withdrew 
anto his own abstract self’ and art became a 
self-indulgent groping for the externalization of 
anwardness, or an arbitrary ‘playing around with 
detached forms in the vacuum of whimsy’. Not 
art, then, only ‘artistry’. 

In the second part of the book, Wyss sup- 
plements his account of Hegel with an outline of 
the theories of four of Hegel’s ‘successors’. A 
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‘technocrat, a conservative nihilist, a Catholic 
and a Marxist-Leninist’ is how Wyss introduces 
this ‘unholy alliance’ of thinkers—respectively 
Nordau, Spengler, Sedlmayr, and Lukács. As 
Hegel judged contemporary art to be a worthless 
and pseudo-art with respect to a past ideal, so too 
do each of these critics, though in distinctive 
ways. Their enemy is, once again, Romanticism, 
but in one of its later garbs—the Modernist 
‘avant-garde’. Thus, Nordau argues that art has 
degenerated from a ‘healthy realism’ to a ‘sickly 
idealism’ (as Wyss puts it), from an aesthetic of 
ideal ‘objectivity’ to one of pathological sub- 
jectivity; while, for Spengler—in his monumental 
Decline of the West—culture, that which is ‘organic’ 
and ‘whole’, has given way to a ‘mechanical’ and 
‘fragmented’ civilization that can produce only a 
‘dead’ and ‘artificial’ art. Sedlmayr claims that 
God as the ‘spiritual centre’ provided art with a 
‘coherence’, and that the deniel of God—the 
‘loss of the centre’ initiated by the Enlighten- 
ment—leads to a chaotic and ‘subhuman’ art. 
Finally, for Lukács, the ‘decadent’ avant-garde 
are—with their ‘impaired subjectivity’—merely 
symptoms of alienated capitalism, but the style 
of ‘Socialist Realism’ (based on the nineteenth- 
century novel) is able to comprehend the 
phenomenon of alienation, and thus begin the 
‘march toward historical redemption’, As with his 
exegesis of Hegel, Wyss unpacks these ideas in a 
declamatory, rather than an argumentative, mode. 
He takes control of, and promulgates, each critic’s 
jargon with ease, forcefully stating their cases. 
Despite the differences between these thinkers, 
Wyss places them in the Hegelian genre of 
‘historical aesthetics’. And his gripe with them is 
basically the same as his gripe with Hegel. ‘The 
historical understanding of a work of art does not 
grasp the essential’, Wyss writes, *[a]uthentic art 
is even downright antihistorical. It demands the 
“Here and Now”. For Wyss, historical aesthetics 
illegitimately assigns to rationality a privileged 
role in the interpretation of art. It views art 
merely as an epiphenomenon of the grand 
process of the development of reason, and when 
art fails to conform to the historian’s scheme— 
as Wyss claims it inevitably will—then it is 
pronounced ‘dissoluble’, or ‘degenerate’, or 
‘decadent’. Ini ‘a system which strives for the total 
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THE EPISTEMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF 
APPRECIATING EXPERIMENTS 
AESTHETICALLY 


Glenn G. Parsons and Alexander Rueger 


PHILOSOPHERS who have striven to understand scientific methodology have often 
found themselves at a loss to account for the presence of aesthetic concerns in 
scientific work. Why should scientists rely on aesthetic notions like ‘beauty’ or 
‘simplicity’? What do such notions have to do with the epistemic aims 
traditionally ascribed to science: uncovering the truth about the world, making 
successful predictions, and explanation? Faced with questions like these, some 
whilosophers have decided that these aesthetic notions have no place in a proper 
scientific methodology. Others have persisted in trying to find some epistemic 
«ole for the aesthetically motivated behaviours of scientists.! However, to date 
all such efforts have focused exclusively on theoretical science and on the use 
of aesthetic notions by scientists in the choice and evaluation of theories. The 
epistemic significance of aesthetic concerns in experimental science has been all but 
ignored. 

In this paper, we address the nature and epistemic role of aesthetic preferences 
4n experimental science. First, we distinguish between two sorts of aesthetic 
appreciation that are affiliated with experimental science, one predominant in the 
eighteenth century, the other from the nineteenth century to the present (Section 
©). This historical shift in the mode of aesthetic appreciation in experimental 
science is, we claim, a product of a change in scientific methodology which 
occurs in the nineteenth century. Focusing upon the contemporary mode of 
aesthetic appreciation of scientists, we next attempt to uncover an epistemic role 
for one particular sort of aesthetic preference, that for simplicity. We analyse 
the epistemic success of experiments as reliable indication of a state of affairs 
and show that a particular form of simplicity of experiments, which we call 
‘operational simplicity’, is connected to the epistemic aim of experimental science” 
so understood (Section II). No such connection, we emphasize, can be 


For an overview, see J. A. McAllister, Beauty and Revolution in Science (Ithaca, NY and London: 
Cornell U.P., 1996). 
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demonstrated if we focus on the aesthetic qualities of experiments in the 
eighteenth-century mode of appreciation. 

Some have suggested that a similar connection exists between the epistemic 
aim of theories and their simplicity. We argue, however, that the connection in 
the case of experiments differs significantly from that in the case of theories given 
that we understand the aim of theorizing, in scientific realist fashion, as pro- 
ducing more or less faithful representations of the world (Section III). Further, 
we suggest that this connection between a form of experimental simplicity and 
the epistemic success of experimentation may be part of an explanation for why 
there is a strong preference for simplicity in experimental science (Section IV). 
This explanation sheds light on the often-noted fact that scientists’ aesthetic 
preferences with respect to aesthetic properties of theories and experiments are 
generally quite ‘classical’, and lack the variety and subtleties that characterize 
aesthetic preferences elsewhere, such as in the contemporary art world. 


I, AESTHETIC APPRECIATION OF EXPERIMENTS AND ITS HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The aesthetic properties of theories have received a good deal of philosophical 
attention, based on a rich repertoire of claims by scientists about the beauty, 
simplicity, or elegance of certain theories. The corresponding features of 
experiments, by contrast, have been largely neglected even though there is a long, 
albeit less rich, tradition of relevant pronouncements by scientists. Benjamin 
Martin, the prolific eighteenth-century instrument-maker and lecturer in natural 
philosophy, for instance, advertised electrical experiments as ‘an Entertainment 
for Angels, rather than for Men’, providing an aesthetic experience far superior to 
‘all vulgar Amusement’.? The experimental natural philosopher Joseph Priestley, 
in his eighteenth-century textbook on electricity, was, only slightly less generous 
in the use of aesthetic predicates: 


The most beautiful of all experiments that can be exhibited with the electric light is 
Mr. Canton’s aurora borealis. . . . Small and long glass tubes exhausted of air, and bent 
in many irregular crooks and angles, will, when properly electrified in the dark, 
beautifully represent flashes of lightning.” 


Closer to our time we find scientists still in awe and wonder when contemplating 
the aesthetic qualities of certain experiments. With regard to the artificial 
disintegration of atomic nuclei, performed by Rutherford in the early twentieth 
century, for instance, Peter Kapitsa could ‘not help but be astonished by this 
simplicity of the posing of the questions, by this most simple experiment. Such 


2 Quoted in S. Schaffer, ‘The Consuming Flame: Electrical Showmen and Tory Mystics in the 
World of Goods’, in J. Brewer and R. Porter (eds), Consumption and the World of Goods (London 


Routledge, 1993), pp. 489-526, on p. 494. 
3 J. Priestley, The History and Present State of Electricity . . ., vol. 2, 3rd edn (London, 1775), pp. 162~163 
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simplicity can come only from a genius, particularly when it leads to such striking 
results.’* Dudley Herschbach, chemistry Nobel Prize winner of 1¢86, described 
one of his collaborators as ‘the Mozart of chemical physics. Classical musicians 
especially admire Mozart for his skill in making optimal use of minimal material. 
Likewise in scientific experiments . . .’.° 

What is the object of the aesthetic appreciation reported here?® Are the experi- 
ments aesthetically significant because they are appreciated like works of art, or 
like scenic landscapes, or like magnificent achievements in engineering? And 
what difference does it make? 

The dominant eighteenth-century aesthetic attitude towards experiments re- 
garded an experiment as beautiful when it made visible particular aspects of the 
beauty of nature itself. What the experimental natural philosopher appreciated 
was not the skill and the economy manifested in an artefact but rather the econ- 
omy of nature itself, its system of forces, its abundance of effects originating from 
a minimum of causes, and so on. The experiment is like a frame for the display 
of a picture—nature’s operations; and although the frame itself can be beautiful 
(as an artefact), it is not the focus of the spectator’s attention. The mode of 
appreciation that is directed towards the picture we label, borrowing a term from 
Allen Carlson, ‘order-oriented appreciation’.’ Priestley pointed out explicitly this 
way of appreciation in the case of electrical experiments: ‘[E]lectrical discoveries 
have been made so much by accident, that it is more the powers of nature, than 
of human genius, that excite our wonder with respect to them. The appropriate 
mode of appreciation of electrical—as opposed to, for example, mechanical— 
experiments, Priestley emphasized, must not concentrate on their design but 
rather on the order of nature which presents itself in these experiments. Thus, in 
the example given above of the electric aurora borealis it is neither the technical 
achievement of the experiment, nor the purely sensual experience of 
multicoloured lights that is aesthetically appreciated; it is rather the fact that a 


P. Kapitsa, ‘Reminiscences About Professor Ernest Rutherford’ [1937], in A. Parry (ed.), Peter 

Kapitsa on Life and Science (New York: Macmillan, 1968), pp. 75—99, on p. 91. 
5 D.R. Herschbach, ‘The Shape of Molecular Collisions’, in M. Moskovits (ed.), Science and Society: 
The John C. Polanyi Nobel Laureates Lectures (Concord, Ontario: Anansi, 1995), pp. 11—28, on p. 20. 
In using the above quotations, we implicitly adopt the view that whether some property is aesthetic 
is to be settled by determining whether observers of that property associate with it some sort of 
aesthetic value or aesthetic experience. This principle has been employed by others seeking a 
general account of scientists’ aesthetic preferences, notably McAllister (Beauty and Revolution, 
pp. 35-38), but it might be questioned. One might insist that the use of aesthetic predicates to 
describe an encounter with some property is not a sufficient criterion for classifying that property 
as aesthetic. Even if such objections are correct, however, our discussion will focus upon a 
property (simplicity) which is generally accepted as an aesthetic property. 
A. Carlson, ‘Appreciating Art and Appreciating Nature’, in S. Kemal and I. Gaskell (eds), Landscape, 
Natural Beauty and the Arts (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1993), pp. 199-227, on pp. 212-213. 
Priestley, History, vol. 1, p. xv. 
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significant natural phenomenon, the northern lights, is represented in the 
experiment which is the basis for the aesthetic judgement. 

Why does this way of appreciating experiments seem strange, and maybe mis- 
guided, to us? We suggest that this aesthetic attitude is connected with a specific 
scientific methodology, a view about the relation between experiment and theory, 
which was characteristic for experimental natural philosophy.’ Priestley’s pro- 
nouncements on theory, observation and experiment will serve as an illustration 
of this view. 

According to Priestley, we appreciate the kind of economy which the 
eighteenth century called ‘uniformity’ in a scientific theory not because we have a 
natural liking for simplicity in all of our products; it is rather because we ‘see’ a 
corresponding uniformity or economy in nature itself: 


... we actually see in nature a vast variety of effects proceeding from the same general 
principles, operating in different circumstances; so that judging from appearances, 
that nature is every where uniform with itself, we are led, by analogy, to expect the 
same in all cases, and think it an argument in favour of any system, if it exhibits a 
variety of effects springing from a few causes. For such variety in effects, and such 
simplicity in causes, we generally see in nature. 10 


What is peculiar for us in Priestley’s pronouncement, and characteristic for the 
eighteenth century, is the assumption that the uniformity of nature, its economy, 
its systematic arrangement, can be experienced directly, as it were. For Priestley, 
we do not first design unified theories and then project a corresponding unity 
onto nature, but rather the reverse: because our experience reveals a system in 
nature, we have to search for theories that have the same systematic character. 

Theories or hypotheses are, officially at least, a distant aim of experimental 
research for the eighteenth-century natural philosopher. Even though guesses or 
speculations may inform the design of experiments, the role of experiments is not 
primarily to confirm or disconfirm preconceived hypotheses. Rather, a prolonged 
sequence of experiments and observations is supposed to lead, by itself, to the 
correct theoretic account; a virtual completeness of facts, in the sense in which 
natural historians think of complete collections, is the only legitimate way of 
reaching a theory of the phenomena. ‘We are’, writes Priestley, 


too much in haste to understand, as we think, the appearances that present themselves 
to us. If we could content ourselves with the bare knowledge of new facts, andi 
suspend our judgement with respect to their causes, till, by their analogy, we were ledi 


? Cf. A. Rueger, ‘Experiments, Nature and Aesthetic Experience in the Eighteenth Century’, British 
Joumal of Aesthetics, vol. 37 (1997), pp. 305-322, for more details. 


© Priestley, History, vol. 2, p. 12. 
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to the discovery of more facts, of a similar nature, we should be in a much surer way 
to the attainment of real knowledge. !! 


It is clear that experiments, in this methodology, play a different role than in a 
methodology which is keener on theories and their tests. In the late eighteenth 
and in the nineteenth century, a new relation of experiment and theory becomes 
the norm in the ‘exact sciences’: experiments are now, predominantly, regarded as 
checks on and illustrations for theories.? The hypothetico-deductive method- 
ology, with which we are familiar, replaces the more inductively oriented view of 
the experimental natural philosophers. This change in methodology is correlated 
with a shift in the way in which experiments were aesthetically appreciated. Once 
there is a theory that an experiment is supposed to illustrate or confirm, and the 
role of the experiment is generally recognized as a means to illustrate or confirm 
it, attention focuses on how the experiment relates to the theoretical claim rather 
than on what the experiment shows (which was the focus of the order-oriented 
aesthetic response). Within the hypothetico-deductive framework, the ingenuity, 
simplicity, and so on, of the experiment as a means for theory testing becomes the 
centre of aesthetic attention. Nature does not show itself directly anymore in an 
experiment, as it did according to Priestley’s view; now it is only with the 
assistance of the confirmed or illustrated theory that an experiment is thought to 
give us insight into nature. Whatever beauty is displayed in an experiment, it 
cannot be the beauty of nature itself: It will be the beauty of a skilful arrangement 
that serves a preconceived purpose; the economy of an experiment reflects the 
economy of our own cognitive households, not the economy of nature. This is 
clearly different from the view of the eighteenth-century natural philosopher 
who appreciates nature itself through the frame of the experiment. 

Thus, there is a difference between the mode of appreciation typical of the 
eighteenth-century context and the mode in which we, since the nineteenth 
century, have come to appreciate aesthetic features of experiments. Dudley 
Herschbach’s evaluation of certain experiments as showing a Mozartian touch, 
an ‘optimal use of minimal material’, is a typical expression of the post- 
eighteenth-century aesthetic attitudes towards experiments. An experiment now 
is aesthetically valuable because it shows ‘aptness’ in the relation of result and 


11 J. Priestley, Experiments and Observations Relating to Various Branches of Natural Philosophy ..., vol. 1 
(London, 1779), pp. x-xi. 

12 A famous and spectacular clash of the old and the new way of doing science occurred when 
Lavoisier, in 1789, started his textbook of the ‘new chemistry’ by laying out the theoretical doctrine 
instead of beginning with a description of experiments and apparatus and then gesturing towards a 
theory only after the facts had been laid out. Cf, e.g., L. Roberts, ‘Setting the Table: The History 
of 18th-century Chemistry as Read through its Tables’, in P. Dear (ed.), The Literary Structure of 
Scientific Argument (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1991), pp. 99-132; in general see 
T. Kuhn, ‘Mathematical and Experimental Traditions in the Development of the Physical 
Sciences’, in Kuhn, The Essential Tension (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1977), pp. 31—65. 
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tools, of plan and success; it is a beautiful artefact, a manifestation of human 
ingenuity, an instrument optimally suited to achieve its purpose. What is 
appreciated is, for instance, the simplicity of the arrangement, its economy or its 
ability to unify several tasks in one display. In these respects, experiments are 
appreciated in ways very similar to how theories are said to be aesthetically 
appealing when, for example, a small number of axioms leads to a multitude of 
successful predictions. Borrowing again a label from Carlson, we can call this 
mode of appreciation ‘design-oriented’.'? Our aesthetic appreciation of a theory, 
of a French garden, or a classical work of art is design-oriented if we judge the 
object of appreciation with respect to the more or less successful execution of the 
task that the designer set himself. 

But the kind of economy or simplicity, the optimal relation of plan and result 
that we find in our own constructs is, at least potentially, to be distinguished from 
the economy or simplicity that the eighteenth-century natural philosopher 
ascribed to nature itself. This difference in attitude is of fundamental importance 
because only the more recent way of appreciating experiments, as we shall argue, 
allows for a systematic connection between the (suitably defined) success of 
scientific practice and the way the experiments are aesthetically experienced. 


H. OPERATIONAL SIMPLICITY AND THE EPISTEMIC SUCCESS OF EXPERIMENTS 


The transition from an order- to a design-oriented mode of appreciation of 
experiments is relevant not only as a description of a change of aesthetic 
sensibility of scientists but also with respect to the question of how, if at all, the 
aesthetic properties of an experiment are connected with its epistemically 
valuable features. We claim that at least one such aesthetic property, operational 
simplicity, is connected to the epistemic success of experiments. Furthermore, we 
suggest that this connection is possible only after the transition to a design- 
oriented mode of appreciation. 

Possible answers to the question of how simplicity and epistemic success relate 
to each other in the case of experiments obviously depend on how we define the 
epistemic success of an experiment, as well as on a specification of the notion of 
simplicity. We will present our suggestions for the experimental case and compare 
the results with the corresponding discussions for the case of scientific theories 
later (Section II). 

We understand a scientific experiment to consist of a temporal sequence 
or series of operations or events—measurements, samplings, manipulations of 
apparatus, and so on. Biochemical experiments, for example, involve operations 
such as measurement of quantities of reagents, their combination under certain 
conditions, measurement of the products of reactions, manipulation of certain 
sorts of equipment, and so on. Each operation in the sequence constituting an 





© Carlson, ‘Appreciating Art’, p. 208. 
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experiment has or generates a resulting operation, with the whole sequence 
culminating in what we call the experimental result. The experimental result can 
take various different forms, depending on the sort of experiment: e.g. sets of 
numbers, pieces of autoradiographic film, graphs, photographs. 

What is it for an experiment to be simple? There are, just as in the case of 
theories, many ways in which scientists would analyse an experiment as simple 
(i.e. different forms of simplicity of experiments). The particular ‘form of 
simplicity’ we shall consider is operational simplicity: An experiment is operationally 
simple iff it consists of few operations or experimental steps. ‘Few experimental 
steps’ is a feature that will vary with the way we decompose a given experiment 
into steps or operations, just as ‘small number of parameters’ as < criterion for 
simplicity of theories may depend on a particular formulation of a theory. These 
difficulties, however, are alleviated (though not completely resolved) if we restrict 
the use of simplicity measures to comparative evaluations, as we do here. Note that 
operational simplicity is defined for serial arrangements of operations or steps (cf. 
the way we defined an experiment above). This form of simplicity cannot be used 
to capture all of the ways in which a non-serial arrangement—that is, one 
organized in parallel—could be ‘simple’. 

We define an epistemically successful experiment as one that reliably indicates 
the existence of a certain state of affairs. This is in line with the hypothetico- 
deductive methodology according to which experiments are ways of testing 
hypotheses about whether or not some state of affairs obtains. The notion of 
reliability (of indication) can be spelled out in two different ways which 
correspond, in classical statistics, to two ways of avoiding distinct types of errors 
(‘type P and ‘type H errors’ or ‘false negatives’ and ‘false positives’): 


(I) We can require that the experiment have a high negative reliability: i.e. that 
the probability of the experimental result to indicate the state of affairs in 
question be high, given that the state of affairs actually obtains. Thus, high 
negative reliability of an experiment means that we can be confident in the 
negative results it delivers. 

(If) We can require that the experiment have a high positive reliability: i.e. that 
the probability be high that, given that the state of affairs does not obtain, the 


% Form of simplicity’ is McAllister’s term (Beauty and Revolution, ch. 7). One of the most common 
choices of form of simplicity in theories involves the number of adjustable parameters in the 
mathematical formulation of the theory. This choice, although it makes the proble:n susceptible to 
formal treatment, is clearly a restriction that excludes from the scope of the analysis many of the 
aesthetic judgements of scientists about their preference for simple theories. An analogous 
restriction is imposed here in our discussion of experimental simplicity. For a case study providing 
material for a richer phenomenology of scientists’ aesthetic responses to a particular experiment, 
see F. Holmes, ‘Beautiful Experiments in the Life Sciences’, in A. I. Tauber (ed.), The Elusive 
Synthesis: Aesthetics and Science (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1996), pp. 83-101. 
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experiment will not indicate its existence. High positive reliability implies 
that one can be confident in the positive results obtained. 


We shall say that an aesthetic feature of experiments, like operational sim- 
plicity, is systematically connected with the success of experiments iff it can be 
shown that possessing this feature enhances the experiment’s reliability of 
indicating the states of affairs in question, in at least one of the senses described 
above. Are operationally simple experiments more reliable indicators of whatever 
they are supposed to indicate? A rough analysis of the probabilities of success 
involved in an experimental arrangement consisting of several components 
reveals that there are specific conditions under which a simpler set-up indicates 
more reliably; furthermore, these conditions are widely realized in actual experi- 
mental practice. 

Suppose the experimental set-up consists of several operations or steps, 
numbered 1 to r, connected in series (rather than in parallel). The functioning of 
operation i is referred to as event xj. We distinguish two possible types of 
successful outcome of an experiment and a kind of inconclusive or unsuccessful 
outcome. The experiment is successful with respect to indicating the presence of 
S when S obtains, if the arrangement is found in the indicator state for S: (x1 & x2 
& ... & xr). By defining success in this way we exclude indication of S based on 
compensating errors or ‘flukes’: if x1, for example, does not lead to x2 but to some 
other state which then results in the end state xr, the experiment is not successful. 
Alternatively, the experiment is successful with respect to indicating the absence 
of S if S does not obtain, if the arrangement is found in the indicator state for ~S: 
(~x1 & ~x2 & ... & ~xr). Again, we exclude through this definition indication 
of ~S based on states like (xı & ~ x2 & ... & ~ xr), which could be initiated by 
S, or (~x; & x2 & ... & xr), which could be due to ~S. (All such states would be 
treated as indicators of ~S were we to take ~(x; & x2 & ... & xy), that is (~x V 
~X2V...V ~xr), as the indicator state for ~S.) Such states of the experiment we 
call inconclusive outcomes. 

We first discuss the case of negative reliability as our epistemic aim (I). Suppose 
the experimental arrangement looks like this (arrangement A): 


Sx, — X2 


where (x2 & xr) is the indicator state of the experimental set-up which indicates 
the presence of S. If we are interested in avoiding false negatives, i.e. in high 
negative reliability, we want the probability that the arrangement does indicate S, 
i.e. that we have (x2 & x1), when S in fact obtains, to be as high as possible. That 
is, we aim at maximizing P(S & [x2 & x1]), or, rather, at maximizing P(x2 & x;|S) 
= P(S & [x2 & x:])/P(S), since the reliability of the experiment should not 
depend on the actual frequency of S in nature. 
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P(x2 & x1 |S) we take to be the measure of the negative reliability of set-up A: 
Rnegative(A) := P(x2 & x1 |S) 
or, in expanded form, 
Rnegative(A) = P(x2|x1 & S) P(x1 |S). 


Arrangement B is such that an additional step is inserted in the set-up A, including 
the necessary modifications of preceeding and succeeding steps: 


S> 717972 y 


We use different symbols for the steps in the new arrangement in order to 
emphasize that, in general, we cannot insert a new step into an arrangement like 
A without making appropriate modifications elsewhere in the set-up. It should, 
however, be understood that there is a correspondence between steps x; and yx 
and between x2 and y3; y2 is the new step. This alternative arrangement with 
lower operational simplicity has negative reliability 


Rnegative(B) = P(y3 & y2 & yx |S) = P(y3|y2 & yı & S) P(y2|y1 & 5) P(yr|S) 


In order for the increase in complexity to improve the negative reliability 
(Rnegative(B) > Rnegative(A)), we need 


P(y3|y2 & yx & S) P(ya|yr & S) Py: |S) > P(w2|xx & S) P(x |S). 


Let us assume that the probability of the initial step to be successful, given S, is 
roughly the same (and >o) in both arrangements. Thus, 


(1) — Piysly2 & yx & S) P(ya|y: & S) > P(x2|x1 & S) 


Even if P(y3|y2 & yı & S) in the new set-up is larger than P(x2|21 & S) in the old 
experiment, this inequality will not be satisfied if P(y2|y: & S) is too small. For 
example, if the probability of the correct result y; in the new arrangement to 
occur (given y2, Yı, and S) is improved by a factor 6 (>1) over the probability of 
xz in the old set-up (given xı and S), we need P(y2|y: & S) > 1/8. Thus, if the 
occurrence of y2 in the new set-up (given yr and S) is not likely enough, the 
overall reliability of the experiment to indicate S will decrease if we increase the 
complexity of the arrangement. 

If we measure reliability as positive reliability (epistemic aim II), as avoidance 
of false positives, we aim, in arrangement A, at maximizing P(~x2 & ~x:|~S), 
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which we define as the positive reliability of set-up A. Adding complexity in the 
form of set-up B will improve positive reliability in case 


P(~x2 & ~x1 |~S) < P(~y; & ~y2 & ~y1|~S) 
which leads to 
(2) P(~x2|~x1 & ~S) < P(~y3| ~y2 & ~yr & ~S) P(~y2| ~y: & ~S) 


(under the same assumptions as in the case of negative reliability). Even if a step 
in the new experimental set-up (y3) is better at avoiding false positives than the 
corresponding step in the original experiment (x2), the overall reliability of the 
more complex arrangement in avoiding false positives will be improved only if 
the positive reliability of the other steps introduced (y2) exceeds the reliability of 
the steps in the original arrangement (x2) by a considerable margin. 

As an example for the pursuit of negative reliability (1), suppose that we are 
trying to find out whether or not a certain protein P is present in a certain sort of 
cell. Molecular biologists often detect the presence of proteins in cells by a 
procedure which corresponds to arrangement A described above: they break the 
cells open (operation xr) and then apply to the cell contents an antibody œ which 
serves as an indicator by binding to P and emitting light once it has done so 
(operation x2). Since & binds specifically to P, we can infer from its emitting light 
that P is present. Suppose the probability of & binding to the protein and emitting 
light if P is present (given the successful completion of the previous steps of the 
experiment) is 70%. Now suppose further that we know about an alternative 
procedure: P causes some other protein X to undergo a change to a different form 
X* for which we also have a binding antibody, B. Suppose the probability of B 
binding to X*, and thereby indicating the presence of P, given that X* is 
present, is 80%. Thus, there is a second, more complex experimental procedure, 
arrangement B: we break the cells open (operation y1), add X to the cell lysate, 
allow it to react with P (operation y2), and later detect X* by antibody probing 
(operation y3). Arrangement B contains an additional step compared to arrange- 
ment A (y2). 

In order for the more complex procedure to qualify as the more reliable way of 
indicating the presence of P—in the sense of reliably avoiding false negatives—it 
is not enough that the probability of success in the final step (binding between X* 
and P} be higher than the probability of the final step of arrangement A (binding 
of P with a). We also need to ensure that the probability of the additional step to 
succeed (the P-X — X* reaction) is high enough. Given the numbers above, this 


15 For discussion of this technique, see B. Alberts et al. (eds), Molecular Biology of the Cell, 3rd edn 
(New York and London: Garland, 1994), pp. 170-172. 
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step has to have a probability of more than 87% before the more complex 
arrangement is the better indicator for the presence of P. Unless this quite 
demanding condition is satisfied, the operationally simpler arrangement is the 
more reliable experiment. The increase in complexity of the whole arrangement 
has to be made up for, so to speak, by a sufficient increase in reliability of some of 
its constituents. 

Stripped of its formal attire, the result of the above analysis seems to be a piece 
of common sense, or, alternatively, nothing but a special case of an elementary 
theorem of probability calculus: that the probability of a serial arrangement of n 
steps failing is given by the product of the individual failure probabilities and can 
therefore only decrease if we add another step. Furthermore, scientists appear to 
apply this obvious recipe automatically in the design of experiments. In the 
chemist Herschbach’s words: ‘In scientific experiments heavily dependent on 
instrumentation, it is vital to make things only as complicated as they need to be, 
not more so. Otherwise, too many things can go wrong. 

Notice, however, that our analysis is more general than the assumptions that 
underlie the serial probability rule; we do take account of the modifications that 
insertion of new steps into an experiment makes necessary in other steps. 
Operational simplicity, as a result of our discussion, is therefore not always 
preferable to complexity in the interest of reliability; as an unconditional rule, 
pursuit of operational simplicity cannot be connected with the epistemic success 
of experiments. The constraints on the reliability of experimental steps under 
which the rule is violated, however, are quite demanding, as the example above 
indicated. It is therefore plausible that the conditions for the applicability of the 
rule—a serial arrangement of the components of the experiment and violation of 
the inequalities (1) or (2)—are in fact realized so widely in scientific practice that 
a maxim like Herschbach’s can be regarded as justified more often than not. 

One could object that the reliability of an arrangement of components can be 
increased, as engineers know well, by providing parallel alternative routes for the 
processing of the input. A set-up of several steps, which has a certain reliability as 
defined above, can be made considerably more reliable by installing ‘emergency 
routes’ or ‘back-up components’ which start operating whenever the original 
components fail. Such parallel distribution of the risk of failure, however, will 
make the arrangement inevitably more complicated from an aesthetic point of 
view; the additional components will tend to clutter up the operational simplicity 
of the original experiment. 

These strategies of increasing reliability, however, do not affect the degree of 
operational simplicity of a given experiment because this kind of simplicity is 
defined in terms of a serial arrangement of steps. When scientists engage in 
arranging for parallel alternative routes in an experimental set-up of n serial 


16 Herschbach, ‘The Shape of Molecular Collisions’, p. 20. 
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steps, they do not, thereby, diminish whatever operational simplicity the n-step 
arrangement had. Although reliability can be increased in this way, there is no 
negative correlation with the degree of operational simplicity. Even though two 
experiments with the same degree of operational simplicity can differ in their 
reliability (depending on their respective degrees of parallely distributed risk of 
failure), any increase in operational simplicity will—ceteris paribus—be correlated 
with an increase in reliability. Our claim that operational simplicity is connected 
to the epistemic success of experiments does not imply that there are no other 
(aesthetic) properties of experimental set-ups which are able to influence the 
reliability of an experiment. 


MI. SIMPLICITY AND SUCCESS: THEORIES COMPARED WITH EXPERIMENTS 


Suppose we take the success of a theory, in scientific realist fashion, to consist of 
an approximately correct representation of some part of the world, that is, an 
isomorphism, or at least a kind of similarity relation between models of the 
theory and parts of the world. Then it seems that a feature like simplicity of a 
theory can be systematically connected with the theory’s success only if the 
relevant parts of the world exhibit a corresponding simplicity. Only if the world 
itself is simple can a simple theory be said to have more of a chance of being 
successful (in the realist sense) than more complicated theories. This is the basis 
for two common criticisms of views that connect simplicity and success of 
theories: (i) the assumption of a simple world is too implausible, and (ii) there 
may be no access to the world independently of the theory in question, which 
renders the claim that simplicity and success are connected incapable of further 
scrutiny.” 

Suppose, however, that we take the success of a theory to consist of the theory’s 
making accurate predictions, without any further claims as to how well the theory 
represents the world. If we restrict the notion of theory success in this way, it 
appears that, under further conditions (just like in the case of experiments), a 
connection between simplicity and epistemic success can be established.” 
Simplicity in this context is not a feature of the representational content of a 
theory but rather a feature of the machinery used to generate predictions. 


17 Cf. McAllister, Beauty and Revolution, p. 106 and E. Sober, Reconstructing the Past: Parsimony, 
Evolution, and Inference (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1988), pp. 37%. 

%8 M. R. Forster and E. Sober, ‘How to Tell When Simpler, More Unified, or Less Ad Hoc Theories 
Will Provide More Accurate Predictions’, British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, vol. 45 (1994), 
pp. 1-35; for discussion of ‘further conditions’, cf. e.g. M. R. Forster, “The New Science of 
Simplicity’, in H. Keuzenkamp et al. (eds), Simplicity, Inference and Econometric Modelling (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge U.P., forthcoming). There are other probabilistic approaches to establishing a 
connection between simplicity of theories and their truth (rather than predictive accuracy), most 
notably the Bayesian approach pioneered by R. D. Rosenkrantz (e.g. R. D. Rosenkrantz, 
Foundations and Applications of Inductive Probability [Atascadero: Ridgeview, 1981], ch. 6.2). These are 
effectively criticized by Forster, ‘The New Science’. 
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As in the case where we take theory success to be accuracy of predictions, 
simplicity in experiments does not have representational status: the simplicity of 
an experimental set-up is not supposed to reflect the simplicity of the state of 
affairs being investigated. This allows our account to avoid the problems which 
plague realist attempts to connect simplicity with success in scientific theories. 
However, this denial of the representational nature of simplicity in experiments is 
possible only once we have adopted the design-oriented mode of appreciation; 
from the eighteenth-century order-oriented perspective we could well have 
defined the success of an experiment in a way parallel to the realist’s view of 
theories as a correct display of features of nature, including nature’s simplicity. 
The design-oriented way of appreciating experiments aesthetically is a necessary 
condition for the application of the notion of operational simplicity and thus for 
the possibility of a connection between this property and the epistemic success of 
experiments. 

Unlike the case of the realist’s link between theoretical success and simplicity, 
the conditions under which experimental success and simplicity are connected 
can be specified in non-circular terms: that is, ones which allow for checks that 
are independent of the result of the experiment in question. The conditions 
which have to be checked involve (i) that the components of the experimental 
set-up are arranged serially, and (ii) that the probabilities for the components of 
the actual experiment and of the available more complex alternatives to work 
successfully violate inequalities (1) or (2). The important feature of these 
conditions is that they allow us to determine whether or not an experiment is of 
the kind in which simplicity enhances success without relying on the results of 
the experiment itself. This is a crucial difference from the case of theories where 
the condition for a connection of theoretical simplicity and success (in the realist 
sense)——-namely that a certain part of the world itself is simple—could not be 
checked without relying on the theory supposed to represent this part of the 
world. Conditional probabilities like P(x2|xr & S), however, can often be 
estimated without presupposing the success of the experiment itself. Exceptions 
to this claim about experiments will occur in cases where an ‘experimenter’s 
regress’ obtains, that is, where the only way of ascertaining the conditions under 
which an experiment is successful depends on the results of the experiment itself. 
Only under such circumstances will the case of experiments suffer from the same 
circularity that affects the case of theories.’ 

Connecting operational simplicity with two different notions of reliability has 
a further interesting consequence with respect to the role of simplicity in 
scientific debates. Similar claims have been made in the case of simplicity of 
theories but the experimental context, as we analyse it, allows for a particularly 


1 CF. H. M. Collins, Changing Order: Replication and Induction in Scientific Practice (London: Sage, 1985). 
How many actual experiments in fact illustrate an experimenter’s regress is a contested issue. 
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nice demonstration. In many experiments, as is well known, both measures of 
reliability cannot be maximized simultaneously. For instance, to obtain a high 
probability of indicating a state of affairs S, when S in fact obtains, we could 
decrease the ability of our apparatus to distinguish different states of affairs, 
thereby causing it to indicate so many different states that we can be sure that S is 
among the ones indicated. Although this would maximize negative reliability, the 
same procedure would obviously minimize positive reliability, the probability of 
not indicating S when S does not obtain. Increasing the discriminatory abilities of 
our apparatus would increase the positive reliability at the expense of negative 
reliability. Actual experiments have to find some kind of balance between the two 
opposing ideals; which ideal dominates in a given experiment may well indicate 
which tradition or school of experimentation the experiment belongs to, as 
Galison has argued in the case of twentieth-century experimental high-energy 
physics.” It seems likely that analogous traditions exist in other scientific dis- 
ciplines. 

A properly working bubble-chamber for detecting elementary particles, for 
instance, can be seen to aim at high negative reliability: ‘by imprinting on film 
every track that crosses a sensitive volume, the . . . device, ideally at least, ensures 
us awareness of every event. The nightmare of overselection’, or false negatives, 
is avoided. From the point of view of the other of Galison’s traditions, which 
strove for the ideal of positive reliability, this ‘ecumenical registration’ of particles 
in bubble-chambers is highly problematic because we cannot tell when we are 
being ‘deceived by accidents of the apparatus, angle of photograph, or distortion 
of the recording liquid, emulsion, or gas’. In order to avoid this threat of false 
positives, one could manipulate the processes before they get registered such as to 
select the interesting ones from the irrelevant background. We could, for 
example, let the particles, before they are registered in the bubble-chamber, pass 
through steel plates or deflect them by electromagnetic fields, thereby making the 
requisite selection and ‘persuade ourselves that what we take to be the case is, in 
fact, the case’. By employing these sorts of procedures for maximizing positive 
reliability, the scientists are willing to sacrifice inclusiveness, that is, negative 
reliability. The scientists interested mainly in negative reliability, however, are 
suspicious about such pre-registration manipulations of data because one cannot 
be sufficiently confident ‘whether these selections had avoided the structuring of 
data beyond that which was intrinsic’.”! 

Suppose that in such a case of tension between the two ideals of reliability we 
increase operational simplicity, that is, we prefer an experiment with fewer steps, 
and we obtain a comparatively higher reliability of avoiding false negatives 


2 P, Galison, Image and Logic. A Material Culture of Microphysics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1997), ch. 1, esp. pp. 19-31. 
21 Thid., p. 25. 
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according to the argument above. Reducing the number of steps in the interest of 
negative reliability, however, will now be accompanied by a decrease in positive 
reliability, that is, we will have to tolerate more false positives. A specific 
implementation of operational simplicity, therefore, turns out to be of epistemic 
value only with respect to a given ideal of reliability and may be detrimental with 
respect to another ideal.’ Such cases would provide an illustration for a claim 
Kuhn made about the efficiency of criteria like simplicity in theory choice: Even 
though most scientists are in agreement about the rule that simpler theories are 
preferable, which theory will actually be judged to be simpler will depend on the 
specific backgrounds or paradigms in which scientists are working. Thus, an 
ostensibly shared value of simplicity can turn out to be quite ineffective in theory 
choice if the evaluation of simplicity is made by scientists from different research 
traditions.” Similarly, preferences based on operational simplicity may not be 
shared by experimentalists from different traditions or schools which are charac- 
terized by the sort of reliability they value most in their experiments, even though 
all parties agree that operational simplicity is a valuable feature. 


IV. THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENTISTS’ TASTE 


In what is probably the most advanced analysis of aesthetic features of scientific 
theories, James McAllister argues that choosing theories on aesthetic grounds is 
not irrational or a hindrance to progress because the aesthetic properties of 
theories are, by and large, reliable indicators for the empirical adequacy of 
theories. Which aesthetic features scientists value in theories, however, changes 
historically. The ‘aesthetic canon’ of a scientific community undergoes sub- 
stantive modifications during scientific revolutions; at such points, the canon 
adapts itself to new kinds of empirically superior theories and thereby provides 
for a correlation between aesthetic valuations and empirical excellence in the 
development of science. Scientists learn to like those aesthetic features that attach 
to the empirically most successful theories; aesthetic valuation, at least ‘in the 
longer term’, trails empirical excellence—which ‘suggests that aesthetic judg- 
ments [about theories] are in the longer term passed partly in the light of 
theories’ empirical performance’.” 

How plausible is this view about the connection of scientific progress and 
scientists’ aesthetic responses in the case of experiments?” Scientists, we could 
speculate, learn to prefer operational simplicity because it is connected with 
success. But the connection with success is not a historical and contingent one, as 





2 See, for example, T. Kuhn, ‘Objectivity, Value Judgement, and Theory Choice’, in Essential 


Tension, pp. 320-339. 
B McAllister, Beauty and Revolution, p. 66. 


% In his case study of a ‘beautiful’ experiment in molecular biology, Holmes (‘Beautiful Experi- 


ments’, pp. 99-100) suggests that McAllister’s model for theories may well be adequate in the case 
of experiments too. 
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in McAllister’s model of aesthetic responses to theories; it is not the case that 
scientists at one time did not value operational simplicity because it was not a 
feature of the currently most successful experiments and adopted it at a later time 
because the most successful experiments then did instantiate this form of 
simplicity. According to our view, operationally simpler experiments, under the 
appropriate conditions, are always more successful than more complicated 
experimental set-ups. What is historical in the story as we told it is that scientists 
had to learn to aesthetically appreciate experiments in a different mode: only the 
design-oriented appreciation of simplicity allows us to rely on the connection of 
simplicity with experimental success. The transition from order- to design- 
appreciation of experiments can thus be regarded as an aesthetic development 
that is linked with scientific progress. 

A model like McAllister’s is compatible with, but does not naturally explain, the 
often noted ‘classicism’ of scientists’ aesthetic preferences. Scientists usually refer in 
their aesthetic judgements to features like simplicity, order, unity, elegance, and so 
on, which we apply to works of classical art; hardly ever are they known to praise, as 
Peter Kivy observed, the ‘wild, sublime disorder [of a theory], its intriguing 
obscurity and ambiguity, or its awesome gothic complexity’.” This classicism does 
not seem to change much historically—a fact that cannot be explained by any view 
which regards the connection between aesthetic properties of scientific practice and 
the epistemic aims of that practice as a historical accident. 

Kivy himself tries to explain this classicism by treating ‘theoretical science as a 
representational art form’, in fact, a form of ‘realist’ art, ‘since, presumably, its 
goal is to represent nature as accurately as possible’.*° Given this goal, Kivy argues, 
theoreticians have to have classicist preferences. We have pointed out before that 
we do not think a connection between faithful representation and simplicity as a 
methodological constraint can be established in the case of theories. Regardless of 
this issue, however, Kivy’s suggestion obviously does not apply to experimental 
science because experiments do not represent; thus, his view does not explain the 
classicist taste of experimentalists. On our account, by contrast, it becomes clear 
why experimental scientists often express a classicist preference for simplicity as 
well as why such classicism, at least since the early nineteenth century, appears to 
be relatively immune to historical change. 


V. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


We have discussed one particular aspect of the more general problem of what 
epistemic roles aesthetic properties play—legitimately play—in scientific practice. 


5 P, Kivy, ‘Science and Aesthetic Appreciation’, Midwest Studies in Philosophy, vol. 26 (1991), pp. 
180-195, On pp. 185; see also G. Engler, ‘Aesthetics in Science and in Art’, British Journal of Aesthetics, 
vol. 30 (1990), pp. 24-34. : 

6 Kivy, ‘Science and Aesthetic Appreciation’, pp. 186-187. 
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Our focus on operational simplicity made the task manageable for the case of 
experiments, but it should be obvious that such a particular choice restricts the 
applicability of our analysis. Many claims scientists make about the simplicity of 
experiments will not be analysable in terms of the notion of operational sim- 
plicity. As in the case of simplicity of theories restricted to paucity of parameters, 
other forms of simplicity may or may not be connected with experimental or 
theoretical success; our analysis does not say anything on this issue. It rather 
emphasizes the need for further work concerning the identification and analysis 
of other forms of simplicity (as well as other aesthetic properties) which play an 
epistemic role in scientific practice. It also suggests that any attempts at such 
identification and analysis will have to pay attention to the historical context 
of the aesthetic appreciation whereby a scientific community engages those 
properties.” 
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27 This paper is based on two talks given by the authors at the meeting of the Canadian Society for 
Aesthetics in Sherbrooke, Quebec, in May 1999. Thanks to the participants of this meeting as well 
as to Allen Carlson, Patrick McGivern, Oliver Schulte, and W. D. Sharp for helpful discussions of 
earlier versions of the paper. G.G.P. was supported by a Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council of Canada Doctoral Fellowship. 
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MUSICAL WORKS AS ETERNAL TYPES 
Julian Dodd 


I. TYPES, SOUND STRUCTURES, AND THE ARGUMENT FROM CREATABILITY 


ON 27 May 1992 the Wynton Marsalis Septet premiéred Marsalis’s In This House, 
On This Morning. Their actions brought about a sound-sequence-occurrence: a datable, 
locatable occurrence of a pattern of sounds. This sound-sequence-occurrence 
was an occurrence of the work. Yesterday I produced another sound-sequence- 
occurrence of In This House, On This Morning when I placed a compact disc in my 
compact disc player and pressed ‘play’. But what sort of thing is the musical work 
which was both performed by the band and played on my compact disc player? 
One thing is certain: there exists no concrete particular with which the piece 
can be plausibly identified. The relation holding between a work and its 
occurrences cannot be that of identity. Identity is a one-one relation, so the single 
work cannot be identical with two or more occurrences; and, in any case, the 
work endures beyond the end of any such occurrence. But neither can musical 
works be identified with their original scores. For one thing, some pieces do not 
have a score. For another, musical works have properties that original scores do 
not: works, but not scores, can be heard; and, as Jerrold Levinson reminds us,’ 
one can be familiar with a piece of music but have had no contact with its score. 
In the wake of such reasoning, it has become customary to regard works of 
music as generic entities:* abstract objects which have sound-sequence-occurrences 
as instances. And once this move has been made, it is compelling to go on to 
construe a musical work as a particular sort of generic entity: ‘to wit, a structural 
type or kind’ (MAM, p. 64). The identity of a type depends upon ‘the condition 
which a token meets or would have to meet in order to instantiate if’; and it is for this 
reason that the construal of a musical work as a type of sound-sequence- 
occurrence is preferable to an account which identifies the work with another 
species of generic entity: the set of its occurrences. Sets, unlike types, are 
constructed out of their instances, from which it follows that a set has its members 


1 Jerrold Levinson, Music, Art and Metaphysics (Ithaca: Cornell U.P., 1990), p. 63. Hereafter MAM. 

2 This way of putting it is found in Richard Wollheim’s Art and its Objects (Harmondsworth: Pelican, 
1970), p. 91. 

> Tan Rumfitt, ‘Content and Context: The Paratactic Theory Revisited and Revised’, Mind, vol. 102 
(1993), p- 448. 
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(or lack of them) essentially;* and it is this which tells against the set-theoretical 
approach to the ontology of musical works. For while a set of sound-sequence- 
occurrences has its occurrences essentially, In This House, On This Morning does 
not: the piece could have had a fewer or greater number of occurrences than it 
has in fact had.° Because types are not similarly constructed out of their tokens, 
they are immune to this objection. 

That In This House, On This Morning should be regarded as a type whose tokens 
are sound-sequence-occurrences is something which Levinson and I agree upon 
(MAM, p. 64). But what type of type is it? A simple view has it that the work is 
what Levinson has christened ‘a sound structure’: a structured type whose 
constituents number nothing but sound-types (MAM, p. 64). According to the 
simple view, then, In This House, On This Morning is “this complex sound [-type] 
followed by this one, followed by this one,” that is to say, a specified sequence 
of sound [-type]s, with all audible characteristics comprised’.* Neither the 
historico-musical context in which the piece was composed, nor any particular 
means of sound-production (i.e. instrumentation), are essential to the work. To 
put the point imprecisely but nonetheless helpfully, what makes In This House, 
On This Morning that work is that it sounds like that. Period. 

As Levinson recognizes, the construal of musical works as sound structures is 
‘[t]he most natural and common proposal’ concerning the ontology of works 
of music (MAM, p. 64). Indeed, someone unencumbered by too much 
philosophical theory will be inclined to wonder what else In This House, On This 
Morning could be but the sequence of sound (-types) determined by its score and 
its associated conventions of interpretation. Our intuitions tell us, for example, 
that the context in which the work was composed, though of technical-historical 
interest, is not an essential feature of the work. We can, it seems, quite easily 
imagine a possible world in which In This House, On This Morning was composed 
by Charles Mingus in 1958. Furthermore, the instrumentation specified in a 
work’s score (if it has one) also seems to be inessential: a performance of In This 


4 As David Wiggins puts it, ‘[i]f there is no other way of identifying such a unity than via its 
constituents, then its identity is derivative from these in a way in which the identity of a perceptibly 
demonstrable horse or tree is not derivative from that of any particular cells or sequence of 
spatio-temporal positions or sequence of paired space-time positions and material components’ 
(Sameness and Substance [Oxford: Blackwell, 1980], p. 113). 

Indeed, there is a possible world in which the work exists and yet has never been performed. 
According to the conception of musical works as types, such works are untokened types: entities 
analogous to moves in chess which have not yet been made. Unperformed works pose a particular 
problem for the set-theoretical approach: all unperformed works come out as identical (since they 
are all identified with the null set). No such problem afflicts an identification of works with types: 
two untokened types differ, if the condition a token must meet to be a token of one is distinct from 
the condition a token must meet in order to be a token of the other. 

The audible characteristics of which a sound structure are composed are ‘not just melodic, 
rhythmic, and harmonic ones, not even just timbral, dynamic, articulational ones as well, but also 
tempo’ (MAM, p. 88). 
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House, On This Morning on space-age synthesizers, indistinguishable to the ears 
from the work’s premiére, would be a no less satisfactory performance of the 
piece. If such synthesizers were easier to play than trumpet, tenor saxophone, and 
the rest, we might be less impressed with the achievement of the band, but the 
synthesized performance would not be a less satisfactory performance of the piece. 
How could it be? In the counterfactual situation we are imagining, the two 
performances sound exactly the same. 

Naturally, even the strongest of intuitions are not inviolable. There may turn 
out to be good philosophical reasons why the most natural answer to a question 
should be abandoned. It is, nevertheless, a sound methodological maxim that a 
position which is intuitive should only be abandoned in extremis. And what this 
means is that the simple view of the ontology of musical works is the default 
position which should only be given up once it is shown to be untenable. 
Levinson, however, believes that he has shown just this: For Levinson, the simple 
view is inevitably an over-simplification. Although he remains convinced that a 
musical work is an abstract, structured type, Levinson subjects the simple view 

‘to an ingenious battery of arguments which, he contends, illustrate that it needs 
modification. This paper is about one of Levinson’s arguments, an argument I 
call the argument from creatability. 

The argument with which I am concerned is expressed, albeit in a condensed 
form, in the following statement: ‘[i]f musical works were sound structures, then 
musical works could not, properly speaking, be created by their composers’ 
(MAM, p. 65). It is an argument that we may represent as follows: 


(1) Sound structures exist at all times. 
So (2) If musical works were sound structures, they could not be created (that 
is, brought into being) by their composers. 
(3) But musical works are created by their composers. 
So (4) Musical works are not sound structures. 


Levinson takes this argument to be sound, and, as a consequence, argues for a 
reconstrual of a musical work as a type of a more complex kind, namely ‘a 
contextually qualified, person-and-time-tethered abstract object’ (MAM, p. 216). 
According to Levinson, In This House, On This Morning is not the sound struc- 
ture W; it is W-as-indicated-by-Marsalis-in-1992, where indication typically involves 
the writing of a score.” The work is thus an ‘indicated’ structure or type; and, 


7 Strictly speaking, Levinson regards the work to be an amalgam of w and a certain performance 
means structure-as-indicated-by-Marsalis-in-1992 (MAM, pp. 78~79). However, given that Levinson: 
regards performance means structures as eternal existents too (ibid., p. 79), this complication need 
not detain us. Levinson comes to regard works of music as essentially involving specific means ob 
performance because their scores specify the sounds to be produced as coming from specific 
instruments. I regard this argument as fallacious, but will not go into it here. 
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Levinson believes, this means that it is an ‘initiated type’: a type which was 
brought into being by Marsalis’s act of indication: 


When a composer 8 composes a piece of music, he indicates a. . . structure w, but he 
does not bring y into being. However, through the act of indicating y, he does bring 
into being something that did not previously exist—namely, w-as-indicated- 
by-8-at-t;. Before the compositional act at ty no relation obtains berween 9 and y. 
Composition establishes the relation of indication between 6 and wy. As a result of 
the compositional act, I suggest, the world contains a new entity, w-as-indicated- 
by-6-at-t;. (MAM, p. 79) 


I have two rejoinders to make to this. First, the conclusion of the argument 
from creatability may be resisted since the argument’s third premise is false. As 
we shall see, Levinson claims that an essential feature of our concept of 
composition is that composition is a kind of creation. I deny this. In my view, 
what is essential to composition is creativity, not the creation of an entity. My 
second rejoinder concerns Levinson’s suggested emendation of the simple view. 
Insofar as we can understand what it is for a type to be ‘tethered’ to a time, such 
indicated structures exist at all times too; so, strictly speaking, there are no types 
that are initiated. Levinson’s emendation thus fails to allow for the creatability of 
musical works anyway. 


Il. THE CREATABILITY REQUIREMENT REJECTED 


Let us focus upon the argument’s third premise: what we may call the creatability 
requirement. The first thing that we should be careful not to do is to make its 
denial seem more outlandish than it really is. R. A. Sharpe puts the case against 
what he terms ‘musical Platonism’ like this: 


[A] frequently aired criticism of such Platonism in music is that it denies creativity. If 
a work of music is an abstract entity, a sound pattern that exists independently of the 
composer, then, instead of creating it, he merely selects it.® 


But such a criticism confuses creation with creativity. While it is true that a denial 
of the creatability requirement entails that composition is a kind of selection, it is 
quite wrong to suppose that this need amount to an account of composition as 
lacking in creativity: a view of composition as the unimaginative tracing of an 
abstract pattern. In my view, if we are to make sense of composition, we must 
acknowledge its creativity; but we can do this while denying that composers 
create the works which they compose. 

To see how such a distinction between creativity and creation might be 
possible, we need merely draw an analogy between musical works and Fregean 


8 R. A. Sharpe, ‘Music, Platonism and Performance: Some Ontological Strains’, British Journal of 
Aesthetics, vol. 35 (1995), p. 39. 
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propositions: what he called ‘thoughts’.? Frege famously regarded thoughts as 
eternal entities: ‘the thinker does not create them’, Frege says, ‘but must take 
them as they are’. As an account of the nature of propositions, what Frege has to 
say may not be completely happy, but, to my knowledge, no one has seriously 
suggested that the eternal existence of thoughts is incompatible with the truism 
that we may think and speak creatively. The fact that we do not literally create the 
entities that we think and say does not entail that we are mere dullards. And the 
reason why this is so is that whether one thinks creatively is determined, not (per 
impossibile) by whether one brings any thoughts into existence, but by the nature 
of the thoughts one thinks. To think creatively is to grasp propositions that few 
others can grasp, and to be able to see connections between propositions that 
others cannot see. Something similar, surely, goes for creativity in the field of 
musical composition. A composer is creative, not through bringing works into 
existence, but by having to exercise imagination in composing the works she 
does. A creative thinker is someone who has the imagination to have thoughts 
beyond the reach of most people. A creative composer is someone who has the 
imagination to compose works of music that others do not have the capacity to 
compose. Composition is, indeed, a form of discovery; but discoveries can be 
creative. 

Another analogy should help. Einstein’s discovery of the facts which comprise 
the Special Theory of Relativity required him to be hugely inventive and imag- 
inative. Although he did not bring these facts into existence, Einstein’s discovery 
of them was the result of undeniably creative thinking. Well, the same goes, 
according to a sensible Platonist, for the composition of In This House, On This 
Morning. This sound structure has always existed, but it took a composer with a 
huge musical imagination and sensitive feel for the history of jazz to discover it 
and score it. Creativity can coexist with the simple view; it is only the creation of 
musical works which is ruled out. 

Having said this, although Levinson grants that discoveries may be creative, he 
nonetheless insists that it is creatability, not simply creativity, which is required for 
a satisfying account of the nature of composition (MAM, p. 228). Why is this? 
First of all, he charges the thesis that composers do not create their works with 
being starkly counterintuitive. According to Levinson, the way in which we talk 
about composers and their compositions embodies the thesis that works are 
brought into being by composers, not discovered by them: 


The whole tradition of art assumes art is creative in the strict sense, that it is a godlike 
activity in which the artist brings into being what did not exist beforehand—much as 
a demiurge forms a world out of inchoate matter. The notion that artists truly add to 





? G. Frege, ‘Thoughts’, reprinted in S. Salmon and S. Soames (eds), Propositions and Attitudes 
(Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1988). 


10 Thid., p. $1. 
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the world, in company with cake-bakers, house builders, law makers, and theory 
constructors, is surely a deep-rooted idea that merits preservation if at all possible. 
(MAM, pp. 66-67) 


Moreover, Levinson suggests, we take there to exist what he terms an ‘-Thou’ 
relation between an artist and her work: ‘a relation of unique possession’ in 
which a work belongs to an artist ‘in no uncertain terms’. This intuition, argues 
Levinson, can only be captured if the work an artist possesses is literally created 
by her (MAM, p. 218). 

Two further arguments against the eternal existence of musical works are 
recoverable from Levinson’s work. First, he suggests that the cause of theoretical 
unity is furthered, if we treat musical composition, like sculpture and painting, as 
involving the literal creation of a work." And, finally, Levinson claims that the 
status we attach to musical composition is dependent upon works being created 
by their composers. ‘If’, he says, ‘we conceive of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony as 
existing sempiternally, before Beethoven’s compositional act, a small part of the 
glory that surrounds Beethoven’s composition of the piece seems ta be removed’ 
(MAM, p. 67). 

But what are we to make of these considerations? When it comes to the claim 
that we hold composers to ‘truly add to the world, in company with cake-bakers, 
house builders, law makers, and theory constructors’ (MAM, p. 67), I feel that 
Levinson is moving a little too quickly. For the things which cake-bakers and 
house builders uncontentiously create are not types, but tokens: token cakes and 
token houses respectively. Of course, there may be a person whom we may wish 
to call ‘the inventor of the chocolate éclair’, but our use of this definite 
description does not commit us to there having been someone who literally 
created the type. How could it? We have no conception of what it would be for a 
person to do this. As we shall see in Section IM, the idea that abstract objects can 
be literally created is of dubious coherence. This, however, does not entail that 
any claim of the form ‘A was the inventor of the chocolate éclair’ is false. For our 
everyday use of ‘the inventor of y’ does not embody the thesis that the people we 
describe as ‘inventors’ bring types into existence. ‘The inventor of the chocolate 
éclair’ is used to refer to the person whose act of conceiving of such a confection 
was responsible for the type’s first being tokened. The type has always existed; the 
person we call its ‘inventor’ was the (ingenious) individual who first had the idea 
of such a thing and whose imaginative act started the process which led to the 
creation of the type’s first token. 

But let us return to the case of musical composition. When we talk of 
composers having ‘added something to the world’, I doubt whether this is 


1! ‘Shall paintings, drawings, etchings, sculptures, palaces, dances, films and so on all be truly 
creatable, in the full sense of the word, and only symphonies and novels denied this possibility? 
There would be little profit, and false economy, in that’ (MAM, p. 220). 
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intended to imply that an entity—namely a musical work—has been literally 
created. Let us consider what we mean by ‘addition’ in this context. The idea, 
surely, is that the composer of a great work can add value to our lives. This she 
does by giving us the chance to enrich our experience in some way by listening to 
the work; and she gives us this chance by discovering the work, (typically) scoring 
it, and thereby making it possible for us to listen to it and get something from it. 
No assumption of creation need be made. Indeed, the discovery of the Victoria 
Falls, or the tomb of Tutankhamen, ‘added something to the world’ in a similar 
sense. Such discoveries made it possible for us to appreciate the things dis- 
covered. 

The fact that our talk of composers ‘adding something to the world’ does not 
imply that their works are created by them is further evidenced when we attend 
to what ‘the world’ means in this setting. When we say that a composer has added 
something to the world we are saying that she has added something to our culture; 
and this latter way of talking does not embody the doctrine that her composition 
has literally been brought into existence by her. In composing In This House, On 
This Morning, Marsalis certainly added the work to our culture, but adding a work 
to our culture is a matter of introducing it to our cultural life, of placing it within 
our culture and opening it up to appreciation. And Marsalis did this, not by 
bringing the work into existence, but by first scoring it, first tokening it, and 
hence bringing it to the notice of the jazz world. To do this, he need not have 
actually created the piece. Adding something to our culture is not a matter of 
creating something that did not exist before; it is placing something within our 
culture that was not there before. 

At this point, however, Levinson may argue that other ‘creation’ locutions are 
central to our current musical thought. Levinson draws our attention to the fact 
that we speak of musicians ‘making’, not ‘finding’, music; that we talk of pieces 
being ‘composed’, not ‘described’ or ‘registered’; and that musical works are 
commissioned ‘on the understanding’, Levinson claims, ‘that something will be 
brought into existence as fulfilling the commission’ (MAM, p. 219). But, once 
more, these locutions do not make an unambiguous commitment to the thesis 
that musical works are created. To begin with, the fact that we speak of musicians 
making music is irrelevant to the question of whether composers bring their 
compositions into existence. When musicians make music, what is brought into 
existence is a performance of the work, not the work itself. Furthermore, Levinson 
makes a huge, and unjustified, leap from the fact that composers are com- 
missioned to compose works to the conclusion that we need regard such works as 
brought into existence by their composers. For it is composers, not works, who 
are, strictly speaking, commissioned; and they are commissioned to compose 
works. No particular account of the nature of composition is presupposed. 

However, Levinson is quite correct to say that we speak of works being 
‘composed’ rather than ‘described’ or ‘registered’. But I suggest that this fact 
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about our discourse concerning music does not tell against the idea that works of 
music pre-date their composition. For the upholder of the simple view need not 
suppose the composition of a musical work to be a matter of mere description. As 
we have noted already, the fact that composition is a kind of discovery does not 
entail that the process is a sort of unimaginative copying out. A composer does 
not apprehend the sound structure and just, so to speak, transcribe it. This turns 
composition into an occult process: such ‘apprehension’ is nothing but a myth. 
Composition, by contrast, is a process of evaluative selection. The composer 
evaluates which combination of sounds, once performed, will achieve the effect 
she wants to achieve and, as a result, comes to indicate a certain sound structure. 
Of course, the end result of this evaluative process is that the composer scores (or 
otherwise indicates) something which already exists. She lights upon just one of 
the infinite number of sound structures that there are. But the process of coming 
upon a particular sound structure is nonetheless creative and evaluative. The 
creative act is the discovery of the work. 

Levinson’s mistake is to suppose that the discredited conception of com- 
position as description is the only alternative to the account of composition as the 
creation of an entity. But he must be wrong about this, if only because the latter 
conception is no more satisfactory than the former. For the question that 
Levinson must answer is this: what would it be for a human action to bring into 
existence an abstract entity such as a musical work? Levinson cannot simply state, 
as he does, that creating a musical work is a matter of ‘selecting and assembling 
sound and other patterns to create specific musical meanings’ (MAM, p. 218). For 
it is quite unclear what it could be for someone to assemble an abstract, structured 
type out of similarly abstract constituents. As Stephano Predelli has noted, it is a 
plausible prima-facie maxim that abstract objects cannot be created. And the 
reason why this principle is so intuitive is this: the creation of an abstract object 
would have to be a kind of causal interaction between a person and an abstract 
object or objects; and abstracta cannot enter into such interactions. That this is so 
is reflected in the fact that statements seemingly reporting causal relations 
between abstracta can always be paraphrased in such a way as to reveal that the 
relata of the causal relation are really concrete. As Michael Dummett has made 
clear, to give a cause of some occurrence, we must cite some contingent fact; but 


no contingent fact about an abstract object can be cited that cannot more naturally be 
construed as a fact about concrete ones, for instance, the concrete object which the 
abstract object is ‘of’: and hence we do not regard abstract objects as being themselves 
causally efficacious or the subjects of causal effects." 


We may well say, for example, that the bitter taste of a certain substance is caused 


12 Stefano Predelli, ‘Against Musical Platonism’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 35 (1995), p- 340. 
3 Michael Dummett, Frege: Philosophy of Language (London: Duckworth, 1973), p- 493- 
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by the shape of its molecules, but in saying this we do not commit ourselves to 
the idea that an abstract object—a certain shape—causes the bitter taste; what 
causes the bitter taste is the presence of a molecule of that shape. Likewise, it is 
not an abstract entity—bitterness—which is causally produced but a substance’s 
bitter taste. 

When it comes to the nature of composition, it thus seems that the boot is on 
the other foot. Far from its being obvious that the composition of a musical work 
is its creation, this view has turned out to be based on a mistake. Given that 
musical works are abstract entities, they cannot enter into any causal relations, 
and hence certainly cannot be ‘assembled’ by composers out of their abstract 
parts. Composition must be a kind of creative discovery. 

In the wake of this, it is of no use for Levinson to claim, as we have seen him 
do, that ‘if works are to belong to artists in the full sense—to be theirs in no 
uncertain terms——then creation rather than discovery seems to be called for’ 
(MAM, p. 218). And, what is more, we are entitled to probe what this ‘full sense’ 
of belonging could be. Levinson would seem to be confronted with something of 
a dilemma. If a work belongs to an artist in this sense only if the artist has created 
it, then we have turned in a very small circle indeed, and the proponent of the 
simple view will just deny that works belong to artists in this way. If, on the other 
hand, Levinson tries to resist characterizing the ‘full sense’ in which a work 
belongs to an artist in question-begging terms, he runs the risk of prompting an 
obvious reply. For, as Levinson himself recognises (MAM, p. 218), it looks like an 
intimate relationship can likewise exist between a discoverer and the thing she 
discovers. Just such an ‘essential intimacy’ exists between, say, Pythagoras and the 
theorem that bears his name. The theorem is Pythagoras’s: he was the creative 
genius who first discovered it, and it will always be associated with him. 

To a case such as this, Levinson can only say the following: 


Of course, the discovery is theirs—their act—if that is all that is going on, but what is 
discovered in not in the same way theirs. Columbus’s America wasn’t in this sense 
logically his in virtue of his discovering it. But Ives’s symphonic essay The Fourth of 
July is irrevocably and exclusively his, precisely in virtue of his composing it. (MAM, 
p. 218) 


But this move does not get Levinson anywhere since it sees him returning to the 
dilemma’s other horn. For what else can it be for Ives’s work to be ‘logically his’ 
other than its having been created by him? If, as seems to be the case, this is 
the only content which can be assigned to a work’s being ‘logically’ that of a 
composer, the supposed fact that musical works logically belong to their 
composers cannot provide an independent reason for supposing that composers 
are the creators of their works. The putative ‘logical’ sense in which a work of 
music belongs to its composer is what Simon Blackburn would call a piece of 
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Pentagonese: merely an important sounding way of formulating the very claim 
which Levinson is supposed to be arguing for. 

So much for the supposedly distinctive ‘I-Thouw’ relationship existing between 
a composer and a composition. But what of Levinson’s claim that theoretical 
unity demands that we regard musical works as being, like paintings and 
sculptures, created entities? To this, we can make one of two replies, depending 
on the view we take of the ontological nature of works of art such as paintings and 
sculptures. First of all, if we assume that the standard view is correct and that the 
artworks produced by painting and sculpture are concrete, physical particulars, it 
is by no means obvious that the level of theoretical unity Levinson craves is 
necessary. For if there really is such a great difference between a symphony and a 
painting (the former being a type, the latter a particular), it is far from clear that 
we should expect features we associate with one kind of entity to be instantiated 
by the other. Indeed, given that types appear, by their very nature, to be eternal 
entities, we should certainly not expect the types that are symphonies to be akin 
to paintings and etchings in actually being brought into existence by an artist. The 
second reply is that it may well be the case that any theoretical unity is, so to 
speak, from the other direction. Levinson, as we have seen, supposes the artworks 
of painting and sculpture (artworks which he presumes to be concrete partic- 
ulars) to be created by an artist; he then seeks to brings pressure to bear to treat 
works of music as created also. But, as P. F. Strawson has argued,” it is by no 
means absurd to regard novels and works of music as the paradigmatic artworks, 
and then to assimilate paintings and sculptures to these. On this kind of view, 
paintings and sculptures are just as much types as are works of music, and hence 
the claim that they (as opposed to their tokens) can be created is rendered as 
obscure as we have seen it to be when applied to the case of works of music. 

But if Levinson is mistaken in thinking that his argument from theoretical 
unity cuts any ice, he is equally mistaken in supposing that the status we assign to 
composition is dependent upon compositions being literally created. The status 
and value of composition would, indeed, be undermined if composition were a 
Gradgrindian matter of pure description. But this is not the view I am recom- 
mending. The simple view, as we have noted, is compatible with a recognition 
that composition is a creative, imaginative act. Consequently, it is easy to see that 
it matters not one jot whether or not the composer is credited with bringing an 
abstract entity into being. Our opinion of Einstein’s genius would not be any 
greater if we were to regard the facts stated by his Special Theory of Relativity as 
created by him rather than discovered by him. What staggers us is how someone 
could have the creativity, rigour, and imagination to make such a discovery. And 


4 Simon Blackburn, Spreading the Word (Oxford: Oxford U.P., 1984), p- 225. 


13 P, F, Strawson, ‘Aesthetic Appraisal and Works of Art’, reprinted in his Freedom and Resentment and 
Other Essays (London: Methuen, 1974), pp. 183-184. 
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the same can be said for the composition of great works of music. We may marvel 
at a great piece of music, according to the simple view, not (as Levinson supposes 
[MAM, p. 67]) because its composer brought it into existence, but because only 
someone extremely gifted could have come across it. There is indeed a ‘special 
aura that envelops composers’ (ibid.), but we need not read an anti-Platonistic 
message into this. For the aura exists, not because composers are ‘true creators’ 
(ibid.), but because they are truly creative. What matters, when it comes to the 
question of judging the status of a scientist, writer, or composer, is the originality, 
importance, and value of their work; and this is an evaluative question, not an 
ontological one. 

All in all, much of the support Levinson offers for his argument’s third premise 
has crumbled. Far from being ‘central to thought about art’ (MAM, p. 66), as 
Levinson supposes, the idea that works of music are created by their composers 
appears to be misconceived. It violates our intuition that abstract objects lie 
outside all causal chains, and, what is more, the value which we attach to musical 
composition does not depend upon it. All that Levinson has left is an observation 
concerning ordinary language: namely, that we tend to describe musical works as 
‘composed’, but not ‘discovered’. But such an appeal to ordinary usage can only 
get Levinson so far. It may well be that composers are commonly viewed as 
literally bringing their compositions into existence, but we have just seen that this 
thesis is inessential to our concept of composition, and, what is more, looks to be 
incompatible with the view of musical works as abstract, structured types: a view 
that is well-motivated and intuitive. This being so, we should treat the 
untheoretical belief that musical works are created as just one more example of 
how a supposedly ‘common-sensical’ point of view gets the facts wrong. 


II. INDICATED STRUCTURES EXAMINED 


If I am right, the flaw in Levinson’s argument from creatability lies with its third 
premise. We should deny that works of music are literally brought into being by 
their composers. But at this point, Levinson is likely to make the following 
protest: however much my replies may have drawn the sting from his objections 
to the idea that musical works pre-date their composition, it is surely desirable to 
have an account of the nature of musical works which allows for their creation; 
and does not Levinson’s own account of musical works as indicated structures do 
precisely this? In my view it does not. If Levinson’s indicated structures are, as he 
himself stresses, types (MAM, p. 64), they too will end up being eternal existents. 

Levinson, I suggest, misconstrues the nature of types; and this misconstrual 
can be traced back to his explanation of why sound structures exist eternally. 
Seeking to explain the first premise of his argument from creatability, Levinson 
says that the eternal existence of sound structures is 
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apparent from the fact that they—and the individual component sound types that they 
comprise—can always have had instances. . . . Sound structures predate their first 
instantiation or conception because they are possible of exemplification before that 
point. (MAM, p. 65) 


These are very revealing remarks. The suggestion being made is that sound 
structures exist at all times because they can have instances at all times. More 
wrecisely, Levinson seems to think that a type K exists at t only if it is possible for 
K to have instances at t, and, hence, that if it is impossible for K to have instances 
at t, then K does not exist at t. 

Of course, it is easy to see how this explanation of why sound structures are 
eternal invites Levinson’s suggested emendation of the simple view. If Levinson’s 
‘diagnosis of why sound structures exist at all times is correct, then, if we wish to 
allow for the fact that a musical work was created by its composer, we need to 
identify the work with a type which could only have had tokens from the time t 
‘of its composition. And the most obvious way of generating the sort of type 
which we need would seem to be by tethering the type to t: that is, by treating 
the work as the sound structure-as-indicated-by-X (the composer)-at-t (MAM, 
W- 79). 

Having said this, Levinson’s claim that sound structures exist at all times because 
they can have instances at all times just strikes me as a non sequitur. The identity of a 
type, remember, is fixed by the condition which a token must meet in order to be 

a token of that type. Given that this is so, pace Levinson, there seems no reason to 
say that a type K which cannot be instantiated at t does not itself exist at t. After 
all, we still know what condition a token would have to meet at t in order to be a 
token of K: it would have to be a k. It is just that it is impossible for anything to 
be a k at t. A concrete example may help matters. Consider the type: child born in 
1999. Clearly, this type could have had no tokens in 1066; but the point, surely, is 
aot that the type: child born in 1999 did not exist in 1066, but that the condition 
something must meet in order to be a token of that type—namely be a child born 
kn 1999——could not have been met by anything in 1066. The condition something 
kias to meet in order to be a token of the type was the same in 1066 as it is today; 
xt is just that in 1066 nothing could meet it. 

Why, then, is it true to say that sound structures exist at all times, if it is not 
because they can have instances at all times? The reason why this is so is not that 
they are types of a certain kind (that is, types which can have instances at all times), 
but that they are types of any kind. Types, any types, are eternal existents. The 
adentity of a type is determined by the condition a token meets, or would have to 
ameet, in order to instantiate it. Such a condition is, of course, a property; so it 
follows that a type’s identity is determined by the property a token must have in 
order to be a token of that type. The identity of type K is determined by what we 
may term, following Nicholas Wolterstorff, the property of which it is the type- 
associate: namely, being a k.® Given this dependence of a type upon the property of 
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which it is the associate, the type K exists just in case its associate, being a k, 
exists.” And at this point, we may note an intuitive theory concerning the 
existence of properties. The theory in question, simply stated, is that the property 
being a k exists if and only if it is instantiated now, was instantiated in the past, or 
will be instantiated in the future. 

Why is this account of the existence of properties intuitive? The reason is thas 
it enables us to steer between a Scylla and a Charybdis. Scylla is the doctrine of 
transcendent properties: the view that the question of whether a property exists is 
utterly independent of the question of whether it is instantiated. Properties, thus 
conceived, are not intrinsically of particulars at all, and it thus becomes hard tc 
conceive of how a particular could come to have a property. Charybdis, on the 
other hand, is the idea that properties only exist when instantiated: a view whic 
has properties switching in and out of existence as they come to be, and ther 
cease to be, instantiated. According to the view I am recommending, a property i: 
essentially a property of something: properties are not to be located in Platonic 
heaven, and instantiation is not a queer relation that crosses ontological realms 
Crucially, though, this consequence is achieved without having to hold, witk 
Scylla, that properties come in and out of existence. 

It is this latter result that is important for us. For, given the relation between 
properties and types, the fact that properties do not come in and out of existence 
entails that their type-associates do not do so either. Sound structures exis: 
eternally, not because they can have instances at any time, but because they are 
types, and a type, if it exists at all, exists at all times. At which point, Levinson’: 
notion of an initiated type—a type which is brought into being by an intentiona’ 
action—begins to look misconceived. It appears to be in the nature of any type 
that it exists eternally, and hence it looks like musical works, if they are types o! 
any kind, pre-exist their composition.” 

With this in mind, let us now focus on Levinson’s proposed account of the 
ontological nature of a musical work such as In This House, On This Morning 
According to Levinson’s account, this work is not the sound structure, Y, but ar. 


16 Nicholas Wolterstorff, Works and Worlds of Art (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1980), p. 47. 

In this I am in agreement with Wolterstorff (ibid., p. 51). 

18 See D. M. Armstrong, Universals: An Opinionated Introduction (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1989) 
ch. 5. I follow Wolterstorff (Works and Worlds of Art, p. 51) in holding that type K exists if and onl 
if the property being a k exists. However, I differ from Wolterstorff in denying that there can by 
properties which never have nor will be instantiated. 


1 As Wolterstorff agrees (Works and Worlds of Art, pp. 88-89). However, Wolterstorff suffers a failurs 
of nerve over this issue, for he also says that composition is a matter of ‘bring[ing] it about tha 
something becomes a work’ (ibid., p. 88). Whatever Wolterstorff (thinks he) means by this, hx 
cannot succeed in reconciling the simple view with the doctrine that works of music are created» 
For it follows from the simple view that musical works are eternal entities, and it is impossible fo 
something to become what it already is. (This point is well made by James C. Anderson, ‘Musica 
Kinds’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 25 [1985], p. 43.) 
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xndicated structure: y-as-indicated-by-Marsalis-in-1992.” In Levinson’s opinion, 

while yw exists at all times, w~as-indicated-by-Marsalis-in-1992 did not exist 
before 1992. But given what has just been said about the existence conditions of 
xypes, it follows that even this indicated structure is an eternal existent. Let us see 
why. 

Given that a type exists if and only if its corresponding property exists, the 
indicated type w-as-indicated-by-Marsalis-in-1992 exists just in case the property 
‘deing an instance of \-as-indicated-by-Marsalis-in-1992 exists. Now, by our account 
of the existence conditions of properties, this property exists if and only if 
something has it, has had it, or will have it. But it follows from this account that 
khe property in question has always existed and always will exist. That the 
property has at least one instance at some time means that it exists at all times. 
And since this is so, and since the existence conditions of a property’s 
type-associate are inherited from those of its corresponding property, it follows 
that Levinson’s indicated type is an eternal existent too. To be sure, the indicated 
«ype with which Levinson identifies In This House, On This Morning could not 
tave had any instances before Marsalis composed it in 1992. But the point is that 
whether a type exists at a time is determined, not by whether it can have any 
instances at that time, but by whether its property-associate exists at that time. 
And the property-associate in question—being an instance of W-as-indicated-by- 
Marsalis-in-1992—is an eternal existent. 

But perhaps all this has been a little too cavalier. For it might be suggested that 
the thesis that all types are eternal existents has an obviously absurd consequence, 
namely that no one ever truly invents anything.” To take an example, if the type: 
the jet engine has always existed, then Frank Whittle could not have invented the 
iet engine; and this just looks like a reductio of the conception of types which has 
been deployed against Levinson. But not so fast. At this point, we can reiterate a 
conclusion reached in Section II: ‘the inventor of $’ (where ‘p names a type) is 
used, not to refer to the person who supposedly brought an abstract object—the 
type @—into existence, but to the person who first conceived of o, and whose 
grasp of its concept was responsible for the creation of its first token. Frank 
‘Whittle, brilliant as he was, could not have have brought into existence the type: 
the jet engine. Types are not the sorts of thing that can be brought into being by 

myone. Nevertheless, Frank Whittle counts as the jet engine’s inventor because 
his creative act was the origin of the process which ended with the creation of the 
first (token) jet engine. 





® As I explained in n. 7 above, Levinson believes works of music to be rather more complicated 
indicated structures than this. They are, he claims, composite structures comprising a sound 
structure and a performance means structure. But, as I remarked in n. 7, we can harmlessly abstract 
from this detail because Levinson takes performance means structures to be eternal existents along 
with sound structures. 


Peter Lamarque voiced this concern to me. 
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It is thus my contention that Levinson has misread our concept of invention. 
However, in Levinson’s defence, it must be said that he does not simply state that 
indicated structures only exist from the time at which they can be tokened. 
Rather, he seeks to make the case for this conclusion in two ways: first of all, by 
discussing examples which he takes to support the principle that a time-tethered 
type only comes into existence at the time to which it is tethered; and second, by 
drawing an analogy between the individuation of indicated structures and the 
individuation of propositions.” However, as we shall now see, an examination 
of these considerations merely reveals how muddy Levinson’s notion of an 
indicated structure really is. 

The chief example that Levinson uses to shed light on his conception of am 
indicated structure or type is the type: the Ford Thunderbird. This type is, 
according to Levinson, a metal/glass/plastic structure: ‘y-as-indicated-by-the Ford 
Motor Company-in-1957 (MAM, p. 81). And Levinson holds that it follows from: 
this conception of the Ford Thunderbird that it is an initiated type: ‘It beg[an] to 
exist’, Levinson claims, ‘as a result of an act of human indication or deter- 
mination’ (ibid.). But when it comes to the question of why we should therefore 
suppose that this type did not exist in, say, 1900, Levinson only says, once more, 
that ‘there could not have been instances of the Thunderbird in 1900’ (ibid.). Im 
other words, the reason why the type: the Ford Thunderbird did not exist in r90c 
is that it was impossible for there to have been any tokens of it in 1900. But we 
have met this view before, and we can make the same reply to it now that we 
made then. Whether a type can have any tokens at ¢ is irrelevant to the question 
of whether the type exists at t. The type’s identity is determined by the property 
which a token must have in order to be a token of that type: being an instance o, 
y-as~indicated-by the Ford Motor Company-in-1957. This property is an eterna} 
existent. Hence, the type must be an eternal existent too. This being so, it is better 
all round simply to say this: in 1900 the type which is the Ford Thunderbird, the 
abstract entity, existed, but could not have had any tokens at this time. And if this 
is so for this time-tethered type, then it is the same for any other. Our conclusion 
stands: if musical works are time-tethered types, they too exist eternally anc 
hence cannot be initiated. 

When it comes to the intended analogy between indicated structures and 
propositions, Levinson has this to say: 


We allow that a given sentence can make different statements when uttered ir 
different circumstances. Similarly, we realize that a given sound . . . structure yield: 
different indicated structures, or musical works, when indicated in different musico- 
historical contexts. (MAM, p. 82) 


But the distinction between a sentence and a proposition cannot help Levinson tc 


2 Levinson calls them ‘statements’ (MAM, p. 82). 
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explain that aspect of the distinction between ‘pure’ (that is, ncn-indicated) 
structures and indicated structures which is troubling us: namely, how an 
indicated structure, unlike a pure structure, can be brought into being by an 
action. For although we can think of a proposition as what would be said by a 
speaker A uttering a sentence s at time £, it does not follow that the proposition 
«hus individuated comes into being at t. Frege is very clear on this point. The 
time-specification that may be contained in the sentence only belongs to the 
expression of the proposition; the proposition itself is eternal and unvarying.” In 
other words, propositions can be tethered to times in the following sense: to 
express such a proposition, one must take up a certain temporal perspective; and 
ko grasp such a proposition, one must know when the utterance expressing it was 
ade. But this is not the kind of tethering to a time which is of any help to 
‘Levinson since it precisely does not commit us to the proposition’s coming into 
existence at the time to which it is tethered. The question of why an indicated 
structure should be an initiated structure remains mysterious. 

The way in which propositions are individuated cannot shed any light upon 
«he way in which Levinson takes musical works to be tethered to times. So 
perhaps, in saying that musical works are indicated, time-tethered structures, 
Levinson is working with another model of what it is for a type to be tethered to 
itime. The problem, however, is that no alternative model readily presents itself. 
One remark is, however, revealing. Indicated structures are, Levinson claims 
‘things in which a particular person and time figure ineliminably’ (MAM, p. 82). 
This remark suggests that Levinson regards the time to which an indicated 
structure is tethered as a constituent of it; and, with this thought in place, we can 
perhaps go to some way towards explaining why Levinson takes indicated 
structures to come into existence at the time to which they are tethered. 
The thought might be this: an indicated structure cannot exist until all of its 
constituents exist; and, hence, it cannot exist until the time which is one of its 
constituents has arrived. 

What are we to make of this? The first thing we should say is that, if indicated 
structures are things with times as constituents, they cannot be types. For the 
ime to which a type is tethered cannot a constituent of the type. Types, so it seems, 
oily have other types as constituents. Sentence-types, for example, are composed 
of word-types; and works of music, if types, would similarly seem to be things 
with types, not times, as constituents. The time to which a type is tethered, rather 
chan being a constituent of the type, is a part of the specification of the condition 
which a token must meet in order to be a token of that type. We should not slide 
Tom this truth to the misconceived claim that the time of indication is literally a 
dart or constituent of the type. 

Of course, there are entities which have times as constituents, but such entities 


3 Frege, ‘Thoughts’, p. 53. 
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are not types. If Jaegwon Kim is right about events, the time at which an event 
occurs is indeed a constituent of the event.“ An event, according to Kim, is a 
complex which has a substance a, a property F and a time t as constituents, and 
which exists just in case a has F at t. To be sure, if Levinson’s indicated structures 
were Kim’s events, Levinson would have no difficulty in explaining why it is that 
an indicated structure only comes into existence at a certain time. Events only 
exist from the time at which they happen. But, whether or not Levinson thinks of 
indicated structures as items akin to Kim’s events, such a conflation can be of no 
help to him. For works of music are not themselves events. In This House, On This 
Morning is not an event: it is something which certain events are instances of. The 
end result is that we cannot come up with an account of what it is to tether a type 
to a time which both respects the intuition that works of music are types and has it 
that such types only come into existence once they are composed. If indicated 
structures are genuine types, they cannot be created; and if they have times 
among their constituents, they look like being events rather than types. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Levinson rightly believes (though, as we have seen, for the wrong reason) that 
musical works, if construed as sound structures, cannot be created by their 
composers. Largely because the simple view has this consequence, Levinson 
comes to reject it in favour of his own account of musical works as indicated 
structures. But his reasoning is defective in two respects. First, as we saw in 
Section II, it is by no means clear that we should regard works of music as being 
truly brought into existence by their composers. Second, Levinson’s own 
proposed emendation can no more account for the creatability of works of music 
than can the simple view. If a work of music is a type of any variety, it cannot be 
created. So my conclusion is this: unless there are other, more convincing, 
objections to the simple view of musical works as sound structures, we are 
entitled to stick with it.” 


Julian Dodd, Centre for Philosophy, Department of Government, University of Man- 
chester, Manchester M13 9PL, UK. Email: Julian. Dodd@man.ac.uk 


2 Jaegwon Kim, ‘Events as Property Exemplifications’, reprinted in C. MacDonald and S. Laurence 
(eds), Contemporary Readings in the Foundations of Metaphysics (Oxford: Blackwell, 1998), p. 311. 

3 An early draft of this paper was read to the Centre for Philosophy Research Seminar at the 
University of Manchester. Many thanks to all those who attended. 
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PUNCTION AND NORMATIVITY IN 
HUTCHESON’S AESTHETIC 


EPISTEMOLOGY 
P. J. E. Kail 


I 


HUTCHESON’s aesthetic epistemology has attracted exegetical work of a high 
standard (especially that of Peter Kivy'), and our understanding of it has been 
greatly enriched. Nevertheless, a central aspect of his theory has been ignored, 
downplayed, or, in one case, written off as an inessential appendage to the real 
core of the theory.? The aspect I have in mind is what Hutcheson construes as the 
function of the aesthetic sense—what our sense of beauty is supposed to do for us. 
When we focus our attention on the function of the aesthetic sense, key puzzles 
and issues become more tractable. These include the status of his analogy 
between beauty and secondary qualities; the charge of incipient relativism;‘ the 


' See e.g. Peter Kivy ‘Editor's Introduction’, Francis Hutcheson: An Inquiry Concerning Beauty, Order, 


Harmony, Design (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1973); id., The Seventh Sense: A Study of Francis 
Hutcheson’s Aesthetics and its Influence in Eighteenth-century Britain (New York: Frankil Press, 1976); 
id., ‘The “Sense” of Beauty and the Sense of “Art”: Hutcheson’s Place in the History and Practice 
of Aesthetics’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 53 (1995), pp. 349-357; id., ‘Hume's 
Neighbour’s Wife: An Essay on the Evolution of Hume’s Aesthetics’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 
23 (1983), pp. 195-208. Other contributers include George Dickie, The Century of Taste: The 
Philosophical Odyssey of Taste in the Eighteenth Century (New York: Oxford U.P., 1996); W. Frankena, 
‘Hutcheson’s Moral Sense Theory’, Journal of the History of Ideas, vol. 16 (1955), pp. 356-375; C. W. 
Korsmeyer, ‘Relativism and Hutcheson’s Aesthetic Theory’, in P. Kivy (ed.), Essays on the History of 
Aesthetics (Rochester, NY: University of Rochester Press, 1992); E. Michael, ‘Francis Hutcheson on 
Aesthetic Perception and Aesthetic Pleasure’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 24 (1984), pp. 241-255. 
See also M. Strasser, ‘Hutcheson on Aesthetic Perception’, Philosophia, vol. 21 (1991), pp. 107-119. 
2 See Dickie, Century of Taste. 


Discussed by Kivy, in the works cited in note 1, and Strasser, ‘Hutcheson on Aesthetic Perception’, 
and, with more attention to the moral sense, see e.g. Kenneth P. Winkler, ‘Hutcheson’s Alleged 
Realism’, Journal of the History of Philosophy, vol. 23 (1985), pp. 179-194, and id., ‘Hutcheson 
and Hume on the Color of Virtue’, Hume Studies, vol. XXII (1996), pp. 3-225 J. M. Stafford, 
‘Hutcheson, Hume and the Ontology of Value’, Journal of Value Inquiry, vol. 19 (1985), pp. 133-152; 
and Elisabeth Radcliffe, ‘Hutcheson’s Perceptual and Moral Subjectivism’, History of Philosophy 
Quarterly, vol. 3 (1986), pp. 407-421. 

Korsmeyer, ‘Relativism’. 
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place of objectivity in the theory; and—puzzling to some—his apparently undue 
attention to geometry." Elsewhere I have told a parallel story for Hutcheson’s 
moral sense,® and this paper is its complement, helping us to see that his 
sentimentalism in both areas has a nicely integrated structure. 


0 


We shall begin with a sketch of the theory, embroidering the necessary detail as 
we proceed. Hutcheson’s theory of sense perception makes use of a threefold 
distinction among ideas. He distinguishes purely sensible perceptions, universal 
concomitant ideas, and perceptions of the inner sense.’ The first kind comprises 
modality-specific, phenomenologically salient ideas, the kind traditionally associ- 
ated with Lockean secondary qualities—colours, tastes, smells, and so on—and> 
which do not resemble the properties of the object to which they are causally 
related. Concomitant ideas are abstractions from sensible ideas, and are purely 
intellectual representations of primary qualities and hence not modality specific. 
The third kind, ideas of the ‘inner sense’, are reflex ideas, ideas which arise fron» 
other ideas; the first two kinds ‘all arise without any previous idea assembled or 
compared’ (Essay, p. 3), whereas those of the inner sense only arise when some 
other idea is present. 

Now the idea of beauty is of this latter kind. It is a characteristic pleasure, 
arising from an internal sense, which in turn is defined as: 


a determination of the mind, to receive any Idea from the presence of an object which 
occurs to us, independent on our will.? 


The sense of beauty has the following features. First, the pleasure does now 
depend on the subject having any knowledge of what the beauty-making charac- 
teristics are—one need not know what it is about an object which makes you findi 
aesthetic value in it in order to find value in it (Inquiries, I, §1, art. xii). Secondly, 


5 Dickie, Century of Taste, ch. 1. 
§ See my ‘Hutcheson’s Moral Sense: Scepticism, Realism and Secondary Qualities’, History o 
Philosophy Quarterly (forthcoming, 2001). 

7 Francis Hutcheson, An Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions and Affections [London, 1728] 
(Scholars’ Facsimile Edition, 1972), p. 3 (henceforth Essay). For an excellent discussion ot 
Hutcheson’s theory of perception in relation to his aesthetic theory, see Michael, ‘Hutcheson or 
Aesthetic Perception’. 


8 Michael, ‘Hutcheson on Aesthetic Perception’. 


Francis Hutcheson, An Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, 4th edn witt 
corrections (London, 1738), Treatise II, §1, art. 1, p. 113. This volume contains both An Inquiry 
Conceming Beauty, Order, Harmony, Design and An Inquiry Concerning Moral Good and Evil 
Henceforth I shall refer to the complete volume as Inquiries. When possible, I shall also give the 
section number and volume from D. D. Raphael (ed.), The British Moralists: 1650-1800, 2 vol: 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969) (henceforth BM). This reference: BM I: 307. Here he is talkin; 
about the moral sense, but the same holds true for the aesthetic sense—see the preface, pp. xii-xiii 
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the deliverances of our sense of beauty are independent of any perceived advan- 
tage the relevant object may have for us (Inquiries, I, §1, art. vix). The point is this: 
a subject does not judge some object to be beautiful because it forwards his or her 
own interests (we do not esteem money more beautiful than a sunset, even 
though the former is more useful). Aesthetic contemplation is disinterested (a 
feature of Hutcheson’s theory which Kant commends). Thirdly, the feature 
which Hutcheson identifies as that which excites the idea of beauty is a certain 
relational feature, namely uniformity with variety (Inquiries, I, §2, art. iii). Finally, the 
pleasure of the aesthetic sense does not resemble its cause and so is not a 
representation of it. So the thumbnail sketch is this: when we have an idea which 
represents an object as instantiating ‘uniformity amidst variety’ we automatically 
receive a characteristic form of pleasure and thereby deem that object beautiful. 

So much is familiar, but even at this level of sketchiness, the theory raises two 
key issues. First, is there any space for securing a notion of aesthetic objectivity 
within its resources? Does it have the consequence that, as Korsmeyer seems to 
think, whenever someone experiences the pleasure of beauty from some object, 
then that object is beautiful?” If so, it seems that Hutcheson is selling us the old 
maxim of de gustibus non disputandem est, and leaving us without any notion of 
objectivity. If he isn’t, then what is the basis for drawing a distinction between a 
‘false’ relish and a ‘true’ one? 

Secondly, it is commonly thought that Hutcheson’s account of aesthetics and 
morality rests upon a substantial analogy with secondary qualities (a first clue 
here is that the aesthetic pleasure does not resemble its cause just as a colour 
sensation does not resemble the micro-physical property which is its distal cause). 
But what really is the content of the analogy and how, if at all, does it relate to the 
first issue, namely securing a distinction between something’s merely seeming 
beautiful and its really being so? 


M 


Let us take what at first appears to be a detour into the Cartesian treatment of 
bodily pleasure and pain. Bodily pleasure and pain were thought to have a certain 
functional role, to encourage the pursuit of things which are good for the body, 
in the case of pleasure, and the avoidance of that which is harmful, in the case of 
pain. The sensations themselves provide no insight into the nature of the 
respective properties which occasion them and, furthermore, perform that 
function without the subject (i) knowing what their function is, and (ii) knowing 
what the respective property causing the sensation is—one will not eat the bitter- 
tasting plant even though one does not know it will poison one or why one 
dislikes it, and conversely, one will eat the apple without knowing what it is about 





1 Korsmeyer, ‘Relativism’, p. 254. 
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the apple which makes it good for one. Here Nicolas Malebranche states this 
general idea in his The Search After Truth: 


The mind . . . must recognise this sort of good without examination, and by the quick 
and indubitable proof of sensation. Stones do not provide nourishment; the proof of 
this is convincing, and taste alone produces universal agreement . . . pleasure and pain 
are the natural and indubitable signs [caractères] of good and evil. 1! 


Even though these are the overarching functions of pleasure and pain, it does not 
follow that every token of pleasure or pain is caused by the beneficial or the 
harmful. The correlation holds when the body is in a healthy state, but may break 
down when the subject is ill.? Environmental factors, prejudice, and custom may 
also subvert the function of the sensations, leading one, for example, to eat all 
sorts of unhealthy foods. 

The sensations occur independently of our will and elicit a disposition to 
pursue or avoid what causes the sensations. Pleasure and pains are states selected 
for this role because it was taken to be obvious by the proponents of the theory 
that pleasures and pains are naturally motivational; we naturally pursue the 
pleasurable and shun the painful. This does not mean that we cannot pursue any 
other end or that we cannot, for other reasons, choose pain over pleasure; but we 
are still disposed to pursue the pleasurable and avoid the painful. 

An example will help here: I find drinking claret very enjoyable, and I do not 
do so because I believe it promotes my well-being, but simply because I enjoy the 
aroma, bouquet, and taste. But I may come to desire not to drink claret because 
my doctor tells me that it is harmful to my liver. Nevertheless, even though I now 
have a desire to avoid the wine, it does not prevent my having a standing 
disposition to enjoy the taste and hence drink the wine; for even though I know 
it is bad for me, I would still enjoy the experience were I to disobey my doctor’s 
orders. 

Given that there is a function for the bodily sensations, a norm of correctness 
can be established relative to that function; that is to say, an ‘is good/seems good’ 
distinction can be drawn. Any pleasure which is occasioned by a feature that is in 
fact good for the body will then be in line with its functions and can hence be 
called a correct or ‘true relish’, whereas a pleasure occasioned by a deleterious 


1 N. Malebranche, The Search After Truth, trans. T. Lennon and P. Olscamp (Cambridge: Cambridge 
U.P., 1997), p. 21. In line with J. Barnouw, ‘Passion as “Confused” Perception or Thought in 
Descartes, Malebranche, and Hutcheson’, Journal of the History of Ideas, vol. 53 (1992), p. 410, I 
translate caractère as ‘sign’ rather than Lennon and Olscamp’s ‘characteristic’. See also book V, ch. 3, 
p- 348, book V, ch. 4, p. 359 and book V, ch. 5, p. 365. In Elucidation XIII of the Search, 
Malebranche defends this claim against obvious counterexamples, e.g. items that taste pleasant but 
are in fact harmful to our bodies. 

Descartes discusses an example of a man suffering from dropsy and taking pleasure in drinking 
despite the fact that it will make him worse. See Sixth Meditation (The Philosophical Writings of 
Descartes, trans. J. Cottingham ef al. [Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1984], vol. I, pp. 58-59). 
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property can be deemed an incorrect or ‘false relish’. Furthermore, a subject can 
be said to have a species of ‘good taste’ when his state is such that his bodily 
sensations are correctly aligned to the causes appropriate to their function; 
someone who derives a pleasure from foods that are bad for him can be criticized 
on the grounds that his taste buds are not functioning correctly, that is, not 
encouraging him to select healthy foods. 


IV 


Hutcheson was certainly aware of this account of bodily sensation” and endorses 
it. In An Essay on the Nature and the Conduct of the Passions he says: 


Now, our reason, or knowledge of the relations of external things to our bodies, is so 

inconsiderable, that it is generally some pleasant sensation which teaches us what 

tends to their preservation; and some painful sensation which shews what is per- 
ise 14 

nicious. 


We shall see that the aesthetic sentiment closely parallels this account. But did 
Hutcheson think that there was an overarching function for the aesthetic 
sentiments? Indeed he did. Their function is ‘to excite us to the Pursuit of 
Knowledge and reward us for it’ (Inquiries, II, §1, art. vii, p. 128.). God has given 
us an internal sense which is constituted in such a way that renders apparently 
disparate phenomena more readily intelligible. Objects which show uniformity 
amidst variety, such as Newton’s laws, are such as to elicit pleasure in the 
spectator, which in turn encourages us to seek out other such features and makes 
their discovery rewarding. The final section of his An Inquiry Concerning Beauty, 
Order, Harmony, Design clearly reveals that he thinks that the functional nature of 
the aesthetic sentiments is crucial: 


Now from the whole we may conclude that supposing the Deity so kind as to connect 
sensible pleasures with certain actions or contemplations beside the rational advantage 
perceivable, there is a great moral necessity from his goodness that the internal sense 
of men should be constituted as it is at present so as to make uniformity amidst variety 
the occasion of pleasure. For if this were not so, but on the contrary, if irregular 
objects, particular truths and operations pleased us, beside the endless toil that would 
involve us in, there must arise perpetual dissatisfaction in all rational agents with 
themselves, since reason and interest would lead us to simple general causes while a 
contrary sense of beauty would make us disapprove them... (Inquiries, I, §8, art. v, 
pp. 100—101)! 


3 See e.g Essay, pp. 28, 59, 62, 83. The single reference to Malebranche in BM is I: 322. See also 
Barnouw, ‘Passion’. 


14 Essay, ŞIL, p. 51. Hutcheson discusses the topic at more length in this section, and at pp. 178ff. 


15 For a comparable passage concerning the moral sense, see Inquiries, II, §7, art. xii, p. 302. 
Hutcheson here draws an explicit parallel between the two senses. 
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We would spend our time pursuing singular truths instead of comprehensive 
explanations if we had this ‘contrary taste’, which would clearly run against the 
function of the sense ‘to encourage and reward the pursuit of knowledge’. 

It is this functional aspect of the aesthetic sense which explains the attention 
Hutcheson lavishes on the beauty of geometry and mathematics; these are 
precisely the kinds of disciplines which contribute to our understanding of the 
world.’ Complex results can be derived from basic theorems and geometrical 
patterns, thus rendering the apparently disparate world more intelligible. Thus 
after a discussion of the beauty of theorems, Hutcheson says 


In the search of nature there is the like beauty in the knowledge of some great 
principles, or universal forces, from which innumerable effects do flow. Such is 
gravitation, in Sir Isaac Newton’s scheme. What is the aim of our geometers? A 
continual inlargement of theorems, or making them extensive, shewing how what 
was formally known of one figure extends to many others, to figures very unlike the 
former in appearance. (Inquiries, I, §3, art. v, p. 34) 


So we have our parallel: both bodily pleasures and aesthetic pleasures have a 
functional role. There is a crucial difference between them, but this difference 
should not worry us because it is explicable in terms of the difference in function. 
In the case of bodily sensation, the relation between the useful object and its 
corresponding pleasure is one of immediate causation. But in the aesthetic case, 
as we have already alluded to, the relation between the external object and the 
aesthetic pleasure is mediated by a representation or idea of that object. Unless we 
have some idea of the relevant object, no aesthetic pleasure is elicited. But given 
that the function of the aesthetic sentiment is to encourage and reward the 
pursuit of knowledge, it is no surprise that the sentiment is mediated by 
representation—one cannot have knowledge of the world without representing 
it. Nevertheless, this feature—that aesthetic sentiments are dependent on prior 
representations—is perfectly compatible with Kivy’s claim that Hutcheson’s 
aesthetic epistemology is ‘non-epistemic’.!” One need not know or even believe 
that the object of contemplation has the appropriate beauty-making characteristic 
in order to experience the sentiment of beauty, but this is perfectly in line with 
the claim that one can have experiences with representational content of objects 
without thereby knowing or believing that the object is F (someone can have a 
visual experience of an X-ray detector without knowing or believing that it is an 
X-ray detector). So on this view, one can have an experience or idea of an item 


‘6 Thus Dickie says that it is ‘hard to see the point’ of Hutcheson’s remarks about mathematical 
formulae, and asserts that Hutcheson’s ‘excursion’ into ‘theology’ is inessential to understanding 
his theory of taste. See Dickie, Century of Taste, p. 6. 

17 See Kivy, ‘The “Sense” of Beauty’, and id., ‘Hume's Neighbour’s Wife’. I am very grateful to 
Professor Kivy for private correspondence on this matter. 
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instancing uniformity amidst variety, and thus be pleased at it, without knowing 
or believing that it does so. 

So what of the theory’s incipient relativism? Korsmeyer, the reader will 
remember, objected’? that on Hutcheson’s view anything which elicits a pleasure 
is therefore ‘really beautiful’. There is therefore no room for principled dis- 
agreement over whether someone’s aesthetic judgement is correct or not, since if 
it feels beautiful it is beautiful. There would then be no distinction between 
something’s seeming beautiful and its being beautiful. But this would be a 
precipitous judgement; for crucially, though an idea may represent an object 
faithfully, it can of course fail to do so: we may incorrectly represent an object as 
instancing uniformity amidst variety and come to regard it as beautiful, but one is 
open to criticism on the basis that one’s representation of the object is incorrect. 
And since the function of the sentiment is keyed to the encouragement of finding 
those features that do in fact instance uniformity amongst variety, the sentiment’s 
function is stifled by the faulty representation which elicits it. So there is a 
standard of correctness, which is inherited from the correctness of the idea or 
representation. An aesthetic sentiment will be correct if it is elicited by an idea 
which correctly represents an object as instancing uniformity amidst variety, and 
incorrect otherwise. 


Vv 


It might be objected that there is an alternative way of making a distinction 
between something’s seeming beautiful and its being beautiful, one which ties 
neatly with Hutcheson’s own comparison between the sentiments of the inner 
sense and ‘secondary qualities’. It is undeniable that Hutcheson draws such an 
analogy (Inquiries, I, §1, art. vii), but it is a delicate matter to see quite what the 
point of the analogy is, partly because the term ‘secondary quality’ admits of some 
ambiguity. The most the analogy is meant to establish, it seems to me, is that the 
sentiment of beauty is not a ‘resemblance’ of anything, in the way in which a pain 
does not resemble its cause. Thus: 


... beauty, like the other names of sensible ideas, properly denotes the perception of 
some mind; so cold, hot, sweet, bitter, denote the sensations in our minds, to which 
perhaps there is no resemblance in the objects which excite these ideas in us, however 
we may generally imagine otherwise. The ideas of beauty and harmony, being excited 
upon our perception [my italics—see below] of some primary quality, and having 
relation to figure and time, may indeed have a nearer resemblance to objects than 
these sensations, which seem not so much any pictures of objects as modifications of 
the perceiving mind; and yet, were there no mind with a sense of beauty to 


18 Korsmeyer objects to Hutcheson on another ground, namely that every object instances uni- 
formity amidst variety, and so Hutcheson’s theory is vacuous. But this is to overlook the fact that 
this feature can come in degrees—some objects can instance more uniformity and hence be more 
beautiful. 
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contemplate objects, I see not how they could be called beautiful. (Inquiries, I, §1, 
art. xiv) 


Some, however, have taken the analogy to suggest something stronger, to the 
effect that beauty, according to Hutcheson, is a dispositional property of objects." 
To see whether this is correct, we need to see how ‘secondary quality’ might 
be understood, and whether Hutcheson’s theory does support a dispositional 
reading. 

One way of understanding secondary -qualities is this: a secondary quality is a 
causally efficacious, structural property of objects that causes certain kinds of 
ideas in subjects. The idea, or mode of presentation, of that property does not, 
however, furnish the subject with a perspicuous understanding of the nature of 
the causally efficacious property; so the micro-physical property that causes our 
sensations of red is what redness is, and sensations of red are non-revelatory signs 
for those properties. So when Hutcheson adverts to a secondary quality analogy, 
he has in mind the claim that beauty is identical with the causal ground in the 
object responsible for the sentiments, or its ‘power’ to elicit the sentiment. 

A second way of conceiving secondary qualities is not to seek for some causal 
property with which to identify the candidates, but instead to think of the 
distinction between primary and secondary qualities as a conceptual or semantic one. 
On the former model, what makes a secondary quality secondary is that our ideas 
of them do not resemble the properties, and so we have to do some micro-physics 
to discover what the properties are. The second way of looking at the matter 
is this: although there are micro-physical properties which cause colour- 
experiences, they are not what colours are. Colours are conceptually and, thereby, 
essentially connected with a characteristic appearance; understanding ‘red’ requires 
knowing what it looks like, and its looking red is partly constitutive of its being 
red. This is a non-negotiable part of our concept of colour; any theory which 
delivers the answer that something might look systematically red to us, but not be 
red, has failed to capture the meaning of ‘red’. So instead of identifying colour 
with some causally relevant property, properly conceived colour is a relational 
property—something is red just in case it looks red. Nevertheless, we ordinarily 
recognize a distinction between something’s merely looking red and its ‘really’ 
being red. But how can we accommodate this distinction if looking red is 
essential to something’s being red? The answer involves appealing to some 
implicit conventions about under what kind of conditions, and to what kind of 
persons, must an object look red in order for it to be red: something is red not 
merely when it looks red, but when it looks red to ‘normal observers’ under 
‘normal conditions’. So we could meet Korsmeyer’s earlier objection—that for 





19 See e.g. the work of Kivy on aesthetics, and Radcliffe and Winkler for the moral case. 


2 For this way of drawing the distinction, see Colin McGinn, The Subjective View (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1983). 
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Hutcheson anything that feels beautiful must be beautiful—by qualifying the 
theory in such a way that something is beautiful if and only if it feels beautiful to 
analogue ‘normal observers’ under ‘normal conditions’. Now, the specification of 
the observers and conditions had better be such as to avoid trivialization. That is 
to say, we should not interpret ‘normal’ as conditions and subjects which are such 
that red things look red because they are red. Instead ‘normal’ should mean 
something like ‘statistically typical’, so that we can decide what normality consists 
in before deciding whether the relevant object is red or beautiful.” 

We shall call these views respectively the Causal Power View and Conven- 
tionalism. A Conventionalist reading of Hutcheson (and Hume) with regard to 
moral properties is expressed by Gilbert Harman, and one would expect a similar 
treatment for beauty: 


For an object to be red is . . . for an object to be such that it would look red to normal 
observers in good light. Similarly, for Hutcheson and Hume, for an action to be 
wrong is for the action to be such that it would displease normal observers under 
conditions ideal for reacting to actions.” 


Is anything like the Causal Power View or Conventionalism suggested by 
Hutcheson’s aesthetic theory? 

Not so the Causal Power View, and for two reasons. First, it is extremely 
implausible, to say the least, that, given the disparate kinds of things to which the 
predicate ‘is beautiful’ is applied, they should share some common causally 
relevant property. There is room for manoeuvre here, if one wishes to start 
playing with higher-order properties,” but there is a second reason why the 
Causal Power View for the aesthetic sentiments is misconceived. For what elicits 
the sentiment is the idea of uniformity amidst variety. Remember that the 
aesthetic sense is what Hutcheson calls a reflex sense, that is, a sense that operates 
upon our own ideas and representations. So the postulation of some external 
causal property is actually redundant. That is, of course, what we should expect 
anyway, given what we have said about the possibility of mistaken aesthetic 
experience—that is, feeling the sentiment of beauty toward an object which does 
not in fact instance uniformity amidst variety. In the colour case, it is the physical 
property, unmediated by other representations, which causes the colour ideas. 

If there is anything to the analogy, it must lie in a Conventionalist inter- 
pretation. “The x is beautiful’ will be true in virtue of the fact that it is disposed to 
elicit the sentiment in aesthetically normal observers under normal conditions. 
So we should look for passages that discuss something analogous to normal 


21 On this see Crispin Wright, Truth and Objectivity (Cambridge MA: Harvard U.P., 1992). 
2 G. Harman, Moral Agent and Impartial Spectator (Kansas: University of Kansas Press, 1986), p. 2. 


% For an excellent discussion of this kind of tactic in the case of colour, see Pau] Boghossian and 
J. David Velleman, ‘Physicalist Theories of Color’, Philosophical Review, vol. 100 (1991), pp. 67—106. 
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conditions and normal observers. Now, Hutcheson thinks that our aesthetic 
sense may be corrupted by education or prejudice, and so a normal observer 
will be an uncorrupted one.” But that, of course, tells us nothing positive about 
normality. Textually, it is in fact difficult to find any explicit discussion of this 
with regard to the aesthetic case, but the moral case looks more promising. In his 
Illustrations on the Moral Sense, Hutcheson considers the supposition that a moral 
sensibility might function abnormally, in the same way that a ‘sickly palate 
may dislike grateful food’. The question then arises as to how we may judge its 
deliverances: since the spectator feels the sentiment, even though he is ‘morally 
unhealthy’, is the object of the sentiment thereby good? 


To answer this [objection], we must remember that of the sensible ideas, some are 
allowed to be only perceptions in our minds, and are not images of any external 
quality, as colours, sounds, tastes, smells, pleasure, pain. Other ideas are images of 
something external, as duration, number, extension, motion, rest. These latter, we 
may call concomitant ideas of sensation, and the former purely sensible. As to the 
purely sensible ideas, we know they are altered by any disorder in our organs and 
made different from what arise in us from the same objects at other times. We do not 
denominate objects from our perceptions during the disorder, but according to our 
ordinary perceptions, or those of others in good health. Yet nobody imagines that 
therefore colours, sounds and tastes, are not sensible ideas. In like manner many 
circumstances diversify the concomitant ideas, but we denominate objects from the 
appearances they make to us in a uniform medium, when our organs are in no 
disorder, and the object not very different from them. But none therefore imagines 
that it is reason and not sense which discovers these concomitant ideas, or primary 
qualities. (Illustrations, p. 163; BM I: 371) 


This passage seems to allude to what we have been looking for, that is, reference 
to ‘normal observers’ (healthy people) and ‘normal conditions’ (a uniform 
medium). But there is a further thought to be added. If the Conventionalist is 
correct, the only thing wrong with the person who has an ‘unhealthy’ aesthetic or 
moral sensibility is simply the fact that he differs from the majority. There would 
be nothing independent of the fact that he differs from the majority which would 
serve as a basis for criticism. So when stigmatized as having ‘bad taste’, the subject 
could simply respond to the majority by holding fast and saying that there is 
nothing ‘really’ wrong with his taste other than its being different from the 
common run of humanity. Hutcheson, however, says something different. 


. .. the former sense would make those actions grateful to the agent which were 
useful to others . . . whereas the latter sense would make all such actions . . . 
ungrateful to the agent. Thus one constitution of the moral sense might appear to 


% For a discussion of the corruption of the inner sense by the association of ideas, see Kivy, ‘Editor’s 
Introduction’, pp. 11ff. 

B Francis Hutcheson, Illustrations on the Moral Sense, ed. B. Peach (Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press, 
1971), p- 162 (BM I: 371). Henceforth Illustrations. 
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be more advantageous . . . as we call that sense of tasting healthful which made 
wholesome meat pleasant; and we would call a contrary taste pernicious. (IIlustra- 
tions, p. 134; BM I: 365) 


Here we have the function of the sense coming back into the picture. What makes 
the healthy sensibility correct is not that it is statistically typical, but that is makes 
one enjoy unwholesome food. The difference is not mere difference, but one of 
functional failure. 


VI 


If what I have said is correct, then the charge of extreme relativism can be 
rebutted. Correctness may be relative to the function of the sensibility, but that 
does not mean that anything that feels beautiful is thereby beautiful. Secondly, we 
have seen that the difference between ‘is beautiful’ and ‘seems beautiful’ secured 
by Hutcheson is not secured by appeal to mere majority rule, but instead by the 
subject’s sentiment being in line with its overarching function. The aesthetic 
sense for Hutcheson is partly grounded on its utility. This model leaves us with a 
number of interesting suggestions and questions. First, might the same story be 
true of Hume’s theories of moral and aesthetic sensibilities, theories which for 
obvious reasons cannot appeal to God’s designing hand? Secondly, and related, 
what are the prospects for a fully naturalized story of aesthetic sensibility along 
Hutchesonian lines? One thing that we would have to be more open to than 
Hutcheson is to allow that experiences which originally had a specific adaptive 
advantage might be retained and outgrow any adaptive advantage they originally 
had; aesthetic experience might originally have helped us to acquire knowledge 
but it has now taken on a life of its own. Nevertheless, there is the germ of an 
idea here.” 


P J. E. Kail, Faculty of Philosophy, Sidgwick Avenue, Cambridge CB3 9DA, UK. Email: 
pjekroo@cus.cam.ac.uk 


% See also p. 162 where we says ‘we call a taste wrong when it makes that food at present grateful 
which shall occasion future pains or death’. 

27 This paper was written while I was in receipt of a British Academy Post-Doctoral Research 
Fellowship, for which I am extremely grateful. Thanks to Peter Kivy for correspondence, Edward 
Craig, Arif Ahmed, and Sarah Pearsall. 
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GOODMAN ON THE CONCEPT OF STYLE 


Dale Jacquette 


I. A QUESTION OF STYLE 


IN Ways of Worldmaking, in his valuable discussion of “The Status of Style’, Nelson 
Goodman considers an elegant characterization of the concept of style. Goodman 
begins the essay by observing that: ‘Obviously, subject is what is said, style is 
how.’! But Goodman does not mean thereby to endorse this formulation, which 
he challenges on grounds of material inadequacy. Goodman continues: 


A little less obviously, that formula is full of faults. Architecture and nonobjective 
painting and most of music have no subject. Their style cannot be a matter of how 
they say something, for they do not literally say anything; they do other things, they 
mean in other ways. Although most literary works say something, they usually do 
other things, too; and some of the ways they do some of these things are aspects of 
style. Moreover, the what of one sort of doing may be part of the how of another. 
Indeed, even where the only function in question is saying, we shall have to recognize 
that some notable features of style are features of the matter rather than the manner 
of the saying. In more ways than one, subject is involved in style. For this and other 
reasons, I cannot subscribe to the received opinion that style depends upon an artist’s 
conscious choice among alternatives. And I think we shall also have to recognize that 
not all differences in ways of writing or painting or composing or performing are 
differences in style.” 


There are several difficulties in the definition, according to Goodman. Iden- 
tifying necessary and sufficient conditions for all the kinds of things that are 
reasonably described as having, exemplifying, or being instances of style is a 
formidable problem. In arguing that the definition of style as how something is 
said is faulty, Goodman raises two types of counterexamples. Some artworks, 
despite exhibiting style, do not try to say anything, so that the question of how 
they do so does not arise. Goodman specifically mentions architecture and 
‘nonobjective’ art. Style and substance, secondly, are often so inextricably 
} Nelson Goodman, ‘The Status of Style’, in Goodman, Ways of Worldmaking (Indianapolis: Hackett, 

1978), p. 23 (originally published in Critical Inquiry, vol. 1 [1975], pp. 799-811). 

2 Ibid. 
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intertwined that it does not make sense to try to distinguish what an artwork says 
from how it says what it says. 

Yet Goodman’s purpose in criticizing the how-—what definition of style is not 
ultimately negative. Goodman tries to refute the idea as a preliminary step in 
formulating an alternative definition of style. Having rejected the how—what 
definition, Goodman turns to other characterizations of style that emphasize 
preferred elements to the exclusion of others, and argues that each of these defin- 
itions is also inadequate. The thesis that style is a matter of subject, that style is 
the feeling or sentiment with which artistic expression is conveyed, or consists of 
formal or structural properties that are not features of content, is easily refuted by 
Goodman. Against the idea that style is subject, for example, Goodman argues 
that: 


Many works on many matters may be in the same style; and much discussion of styles 
is carried on without regard to subject. . . . Not only is style not subject; but where 
there is no subject, style is not at all delimited by not being subject. 


Similarly when he rejects the idea that style can be understood as sentiment or 
structure.* Summarizing this series of objections, Goodman writes: 


. . we need not ring all the changes here or argue over particular examples. My 
purpose has not been to impose an elaborate and rigid system of classification upon 
features of style, but rather to free the theory of style from the warping constraints of 
prevalent dogma—from the misleading opposition of style and subject, of form and 


content, of what and how, of intrinsic and extrinsic. . . . This does not answer but 
only underlines the question what in general distinguishes stylistic features from 
others?" 

3 Ibid., p. 25 


4 A definition of this sort is proposed by Leonard B. Meyer, in his essay, ‘Toward a Theory of Style’, 
in Berel Lang (ed.), The Concept of Style, revised and expanded edition (Ithaca, NY: Cornell W.P., 
1987), p. 21: ‘Style is a replication of patterning, whether in human behavior or in the anifacts produced by 
human behavior, that results from a series of choices made within some set of constraints. The material 
inadequacy of such a definition is too obvious to merit discussion, unless we are prepared to admit 
that getting up every morning to go to work is in and of itself a matter of style. See also James 
Ackerman, ‘A Theory of Style’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 20 (1962), pp. 227-237. 
E. H. Gombrich, ‘Style’, in The International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, ed. David L. Sills (New 
York: Macmillan/Free Press, 1968-1991), vol. 15, pp. 353-361. A set of conference papers on related 
topics is collected by Caroline van Eck, James McAllister, and Renee van de Vall (eds), The Question 
of Style in Philosophy and the Arts (Cambridge and New York: Cambridge U.P., 1995). Peter 
Lamarque, ‘Style and Thought’, Journal of Literary Semantics, vol. 21 (1992), pp. 45-54; id., ‘Imitating 
Style’, in Lars-Olof Ahlberg and Tommie Zaine (eds), Aesthetic Matters: Essays Presented to Göran 
Sérbom on his 6oth Birthday (Uppsala: Uppsala U.P., 1994), pp. 76-86. 


5 Goodman, ‘The Status of Style’, p. 33. 
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I. STYLE AS METAPHORICAL SIGNATURE 


Later in the essay, Goodman advances another conception of style. With due 
qualifications, he describes style as a metaphorical signature determined by the 
symbolic functioning of an artwork. The symbolic aspect of an artwork is crucial 
for Goodman’s first gestures toward a redefinition of the concept of style, since 
he does not regard all identifying features of an artwork as stylistic. Thus, he 
writes: 


The label on a picture, a listing in a catalogue raisonné, a letter from the composer, a 
report of excavation may help place a work; but being so labelled or documented or 
excavated is not a matter of style. . . . Although a style is metaphorically a signature, a 
literal signature is no feature of style. . . . Style has to do exclusively with the symbolic 
functioning of a work as such. Earlier we saw that any, and now we see that only, 
aspects of such symbolic functioning may enter into a style.® 


With this understanding, Goodman offers what he apparently believes to be a 
more accurate definition of style, one that resists the kinds of counterexamples he 
raises in criticism of other conceptions. He maintains, as an elaboration of the 
idea that style, metaphorically speaking, is a signature feature of the symbolic 
functioning of an artwork: 


The lineaments of a definition of style are thus before us. Basically, the style consists 
of those features of the symbolic functioning of a work that are characteristic of 
author, period, place, or school. If this definition does not seem notably novel, still its 
divergence from some prevalent views must not be overlooked. According to this 
definition, style is not exclusively a matter of how as constrasted with what, does not 
depend either upon synonymous alternatives or upon conscious choice among 
alternatives, and comprises only but not all aspects of how and what a work 
symbolizes.’ 


Now, I am puzzled by some aspects of this definition. Goodman’s cursory 
explanation does not answer all of the questions that naturally come to mind in 
considering whether his attempt to define the concept of style avoids the same 
kinds of counterexamples which he had leveled against how—what, sentiment, 
and structural definitions. 

Part of the problem is that Goodman does not precisely define what he means 
by the ‘symbolic functioning’ of an artwork. As a result, I cannot decide with any 
confidence whether, as I am inclined to think, the definition fails simply on the 
grounds that not all artworks possessing style have any symbolic functioning at 
all. Such an objection is much the same as that by which Goodman criticizes the 
how-—what definition on the grounds that not all artworks say anything, so that 





6 Ibid., p. 35. 
7 Ibid. 
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the question of how they say what they say does not arise. I am not prepared to 
argue that architecture is never symbolic, or that it never has what I imagine to be 
ordinarily intended by the phrase ‘symbolic functioning’. But while I assume that 
all architecture exhibits some sort, or may combine many sorts, of style, I do not 
suppose that all architecture is symbolic, any more than I suppose for the same 
reason that all architecture has something to say. Indeed, I regard both of these 
formulations as more or less equivalent, although I admit that this may be 
because I do not fully understand what Goodman means by ‘symbolic’. 

I would say that if I am turning a vase on a potter’s wheel, then I may do so in 
accord with a personal style, or as a reflection or even as an imitation of the style 
of another person or of a school of artists. But if the vase is not representationally 
decorated, or in any other obvious way symbolic, if it does not symbolize the 
shape of a human body or a funeral urn or anything else, then I would say that the 
vase has style but no symbolic functioning, and as such must constitute a 
counterexample to Goodman’s revised definition. I do not see any important 
difference between the objections Goodman offers to undermine the how—what 
definition, and roughly the same sort of counterexamples that can be mounted 
against Goodman’s own definition of style as a metaphorical signature of an 
artwork involving its characteristic symbolic functioning. If not all artworks 
executed with style are symbolic, then the definition of style cannot presuppose 
that all artworks are symbolic or have a symbolic functioning, in the same way 
that an adequate definition of style cannot presuppose that all artworks say 
something. 


III. GOODMAN ON SYMBOLS, SAMPLES, AND EXEMPLIFICATION 


Goodman has more to say about the concept of symbol, from which a definition 
of symbolic functioning might be extrapolated. Unfortunately, Goodman’s 


8 Other criticisms of Goodman's definition of style as excessively narrow by virtue of its 


commitment to the symbolic functioning of a literary artwork are offered by Monroe C. Beardsley, 
‘Verbal Style and Ilocutionary Action’, in Lang (ed.), The Concept of Style, esp. pp. 208-212. See also 
Anita Silvers, ‘The Secret of Style’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 39 (1981), pp. 268-271. 
Goodman, in replying to Silvers, in Of Mind and Other Matters (Cambridge, MA: Harvard U.P., 
1984), writes, p. 130: ‘Readers of the Silvers discussion should be warned that she uses “signature” 
here differently from the way I ordinarily use it in Ways of Worldmaking. She uses it metaphorically 
as equivalent to “style”. I use it literally for the artist’s name and, by extension, for all other features 
that contribute to the placing of a work (as to artist, style, period, etc.) that are not features of style.’ 
This statement may appear to disavow Goodman’s unequivocal claim in ‘The Status of Style’ that 
‘style is metaphorically a signature’. But the context makes clear that Goodman is concerned to 
distinguish his ordinary use of the word ‘signature’ from Silvers’s as literal rather than metaphorical, 
about which he is obviously correct to maintain that a literal signature, and that which by extension 
places or attributes it to an artist, period, or ‘style’, are not features of the concept cf style in which 
he is philosophically interested. Goodman’s explanations of ‘symbol’ in Of Mind and Other Matters 
are exclusively linguistic, and, as such, outside of direct applications to the meanings expressed in 
literature, do not help to clarify what he means in ‘The Status of Style’? more generally by the 
‘symbolic functioning’ of art. 
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explication of symbol only creates further difficulties for his interpretation of 
style. Goodman’s theory of symbol and the symbolizing function of art are ex- 
plored in other essays collected in Ways of Worldmaking: 


The distinction between saying or representing on the one hand and showing or 
exemplifying on the other becomes even more evident in the case of abstract painting 
and music and dance that have no subject-matter but nevertheless manifest— 
exemplify or express—forms and feelings. Exemplification and expression, though 
running in the opposite direction from denotation—that is, from the symbol to a 
literal or metaphorical feature of it instead of to something the symbol applies to—are 
no less symbolic referential functions and instruments of worldmaking.? 


An abstract painting that represents nothing and is not representational at all may 
express, and so symbolize, a feeling or other quality, or an emotion or idea.’° 


There are many ways in which artworks can symbolize. Ordinary representa- 
tional symbolization is only one, and not necessarily the most interesting, type. 
An artwork can also symbolize forms and feelings, emotions and ideas. This is 
undoubtedly true, but it does not identify anything essential about style in art. 
Consider again a simple work of pottery, or, say, a handmade basket. Crafted with 
a certain style, but expressive of what feelings or emotions? It is not enough, as I 
understand Goodman’s definition, for an item to arouse feelings or emotions in 
the viewer; it must rather be an expression thereof. This requirement eliminates 
from Goodman’s analysis many objects made with style that are not emotionally 
expressive. In some cases, it will be reasonable to attribute emotional expression 
even to a stylish work of pottery. But surely not in all works in which style is 
exhibited. 

If symbolism can involve any ‘quality’ or ‘idea’, is there anything, any physical 
entity anywhere in the universe, that fails to symbolize, fails to have whatever 
Goodman means by symbolic functioning, and so, by Goodman’s account of 
style, fails to display style? Such a latitudinarian concept of style is too dilute and 
diffuse to offer a sufficiently discriminating criterion of symbolic function, or, as 
a result, in Goodman’s analysis, of style. No wonder, then, that Goodman can 
proclaim: ‘Whoever looks for art without symbols . . . will find none—if all the 
ways that works symbolize are taken into account. Art without representation or 
expression or exemplification—yes; art without all three—no.’" By his expansive 
notion of symbol, Goodman could just as well say that whoever looks for objects of 
nature of any kind whatsoever without symbols will find none. A stone, on this 
interpretation, ‘symbolizes’ the ‘idea’ of hardness, heaviness, and much else 
besides, while it ‘shows forth’ ‘certain patterns of shape, color, texture’. But do 





> Goodman, ‘Words, Works, Worlds’, Ways of Worldmaking, p. 12. 
10 Goodman, ‘When is Art?’, Ways of Worldmaking, p. 61. 
1i Thid., p. 66. 
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even artworks actually symbolize such qualities, as opposed to simply having or 
exemplifying them? What is it to symbolize? How much elucidation of this 
difficult concept does Goodman really provide? 

Goodman maintains, as we have seen, that ‘style consists of those features of 
symbolic functioning of a work that are characteristic of author, period, place, or 
school . . ?.? But is even this qualification materially adequate? Suppose that I 
discover a chunk of naturally occurring haematite laced with quartz, which shows 
certain patterns of shape, colour, texture, characteristic of a certain geographical 
period and place, perhaps of a vein of mineral deposits known only to occur in 
the upper Hudson Valley. It would appear that the chunk of stone by Goodman’s 
definition has style, even a particular style, even if it has never been worked by 
any purposive agent. Such a conclusion would obviously be absurd, and is 
avoided at least as an immediate implication in Goodman’s account only by virtue 
of the fact that Goodman assumes a specialized technical concept of exem- 
plification and of what it means for an object to exemplify a property. 

In ‘The Status of Style’, Goodman introduces a heterodox notion of exem- 
plification, anticipating the line of objection we have pursued: 


Exemplification, though one of the most frequent and important functions of works 
of art, is the least noticed and understood. Not only some troubles about style but 
many futile debates over the symbolic character of art can be blamed on ignoring the 
lessons, readily learned from everyday cases of the relation of being-a-sample-of, that 
mere possession of a property does not amount to exemplification, that exem- 
plification involves reference by what possesses to the property possessed, and thus 
that exemplification though obviously different from denotation (or description or 
representation) is no less a species of reference.” 


It is the idea of providing a sample of something that is central te Goodman’s 
concept of exemplification. The definition appears in a later chapter, ‘When is 
Art?’, in a section titled, ‘Samples’, where Goodman draws an explicit connection 
to symbolization in nonrepresentational art. He writes: 


The properties that count in a purist painting are those that the picture makes 
manifest, selects, focuses upon, exhibits, heightens in our consciousness—those that 
it shows forth—in short, those properties that it does not merely possess but 
exemplifies, stands as a sample of. f 

If I am right about this, then even the purist’s purest painting symbolizes. It 
exemplifies certain of its properties. But to exemplify is surely to symbolize— 
exemplification no less than representation or expression is a form of reference. A 
work of art, however free of representation and expression, is still a symbol even 
though what it symbolizes be not things or people or feelings but certzin patterns of 
shape, color, texture that it shows forth." 





12 Goodman, “The Status of Style’, p. 35. 
3 Thid., p. 32. 
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Goodman acknowledges the incompleteness of his analysis of exemplification, 
and its limitations for his definition of style, when he remarks the obvious fact 
that not all samples are aesthetic or relevant to aesthetic judgement of artworks. 
He continues in a passage worth quoting at length: 


[JJust as an object may be a symbol—for instance, a sample—at certain times and 
under certain circumstances and not at others, so an object may be a work of art at 
some times and not at others. Indeed, just by virtue of functioning as a symbol in a 
certain way does an object become, while so functioning, a work of art. The stone is 
normally no work of art while in the driveway, but may be so when on display in an 
art museum. In the driveway, it usually performs no symbolic function. In the art 
museum, it exemplifies certain of its properties—e.g., properties of shape, color, 
texture. The hole-digging and filling functions as a work insofar as our attention is 
directed to it as an exemplifying symbol. On the other hand, a Rembrandt painting 
may cease to function as a work of art when useds to replace a broken window or as 
a blanket. 

Now, of course, to function as a symbol in some way or other is not in itself to. 
function as a work of art. Our swatch, when serving as a sample, does not then and 
thereby become a work of art. Things function as works of art only when their 
symbolic functioning has certain characteristics. Our stone in a museum of geology 
takes on symbolic functions as a sample of the stones of a given period, origin, or 
composition, but it is not then functioning as a work of art. 

The question just what characteristics distinguish or are indicative of the 
symbolizing that constitutes functioning as a work of art calls for careful study in the 
light of a general theory of symbols. That is more than I can undertake here . . .'° 


Goodman proceeds to offer five ‘symptoms of the aesthetic’. These are not 
meant to provide necessary and sufficient conditions for a work of art, for which 
Goodman is clear that a more complete investigation is required. I do not propose 
to look into these suggestions, except to suggest that the complications they 
entail, however independently interesting in the project of clarifying the concept» 
of an artwork and of aesthetic judgement, are unnecessary at least in pursuit of am 
adequate characterization of the concept of style. 

There are at least two main strands of thought in Goodman’s remarks on style. 
One is the how-—what definition of style, which he rejects in its narrow inter- 
pretation as a distinction between what and how an artwork has something to say. 
The other is the complex analysis which we have now tracked down to the 
‘symptoms of the aesthetic’. The analysis, in outline, goes something like this: 


1. Style in a work of art is a metaphorical signature determined by the artwork’s 
symbolic functioning. 





1 Goodman, ‘When is Art?’, p. 65. 
15 Thid., p. 67. See also Goodman, ‘On Rightness of Rendering’, Ways of Worldmaking, §6, The Fain 
Sample, pp. 133—137. 
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2. Symbolic functioning takes multiple forms; it can be representational, 
expressive of emotions, feelings, or ‘ideas’, or exemplificatory of some feat- 
ure of an object. 

3. Exemplification of a feature by an object occurs when an object stands as a 
‘sample’ of the feature. ; 

4. Standing as a sample of a feature is contextual, in the sense that whether an 
object stands as a sample and the particular feature of an object that stands as 
a sample depends on the (often institutional) context in which the object 
occurs or is exhibited, and also on the intentions and interpretations of 
exhibitors and audience. 

5. Whether an object has style or a particular style is thus determined by its 
symbolic functioning; which in turn can depend on whether or not the 
object exemplifies a particular style-relevant feature; which in turn can 
depend on whether or not the object stands as a style-relevant sample of the 
style-relevant feature; which in turn can depend on diverse cultural, institu- 
tional, and intentional factors. 

6. The style-relevant features of an object can only be judged according to a 
complete and correct analysis of the concept of an artwork, for which only 
five ‘symptoms of the aesthetic’ are immediately forthcoming that are collect- 
ively neither necessary nor sufficient for an object to qualify as an artwork. 


It is not difficult to say that understanding style in an artwork requires a prior 
understanding of the concept of an artwork. The problem is rather the lengths to 
which Goodman goes in order to promote the concept of style as a particular type 
of symbolic functioning. I do not deny that the analysis can be made to work, but 
only that Goodman does not sufficiently explore the alternative he turns aside 
early in ‘The Status of Style’, underestimating the greater promise of a more 
simplified unitary theory of style in a generalization of the how—what definition. 

Yet there is a kind of circularity in Goodman’s argument as reconstructed. In 
order to determine the style of an artwork, we need to appreciate its metaphorical 
signature as determined by its symbolic functioning. But in order to determine an 
artwork’s symbolic functioning, we need in at least some cases, like that of 
Goodman’s stone in the driveway versus the same stone in an art museum or the 
same stone in a mineralogical collection, standing as samples of very different 
kinds of properties, to be able to distinguish an object’s exemplifying style- 
relevant as opposed to style-irrelevant features. This, Goodman says, we are 
ultimately to do only by consulting a complete and correct analysis of the 
aesthetic. To define the concept of style, in other words, according to Goodman’s 
theory, we must already be in a position to distinguish the style-relevant from 
the style-irrelevant exemplification of properties by an object, and to judge as 
style-relevant only those features that satisfy what Goodman admits is only an 
incomplete ‘symptomatic’ account of the aesthetic. 
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These are not insuperable obstacles to a Goodmanesque analysis of style of the 
second type. But the approach in some ways has obvious disadvantages. There is 
nevertheless an important truth in Goodman’s analysis of style as metaphorical 
signature. The idea that style has something to do with what is characteristic of 
an individual artist, or a region, period, school, or genre of art, in a somewhat 
autographic way, like a signature, seems to point in the right direction. Still, it is 
not quite right, not the whole truth. The same style of counterexamples as those 
Goodman directs against the how—what and other definitions of style equally 
defeats Goodman’s definition. Because I am dissatisfied with Goodman’s 
definition of style as the metaphorical signature of artworks in terms of their 
symbolic functioning, I want to reconsider the possibility of defining style via 
one of the definitions Goodman criticizes, in another, but, I believe, equally 
Goodmanesque analysis of style, based on the how—what definition. I think that 
Goodman is too hasty in dismissing the how—what definition, which, with certain 
modifications and qualifications, I propose to develop and defend in a more 
positive light. 


IV. RECOVERING THE HOW-WHAT DEFINITION OF STYLE 


The first but not the most important observation to make about the definition of 
style that Goodman considers is that it is too restrictive in referring only to 
discursive expression, to what is said and how it is said. At best, such a definition 
applies only to literature and related narrative arts, along with whatever can 
reasonably be regarded at least analogically as extensions of speech acts. 

Yet, even with this broad application, the definition does not cover non- 
discursive style, as in, among indefinitely many pursuits, sports, home decor- 
ating, driving, dressing, gardening, and the like. All of these activities can be done 
with style, but they do not literally try to say anything. Of course, it might be 
claimed that how someone gardens or dresses ‘says’ many things about them, that 
they are artistic or bourgeois or indifferent to worldly affairs or the like, or 
perhaps that they want to be thought of as such. But this is a more encompassing 
interpretation than Goodman seems to allow when he discounts architecture and 
‘non-objective’ art as non-discursive arts that are capable of style but that do not 
say anything. 

It might be interesting to expand Goodman’s application of ‘saying’ to cover 
expression in the most general sense as a way of casting doubt on Goodman’s 
criticism of the definition of style as how versus what is said. Instead, I will 
continue to consider ‘saying’ in Goodman’s more restrictive sense, and move 
toward a revised how—what analysis of style that goes beyond the limits of what 
Goodman intends by literal discursive saying, as manifested by some but not all 
artworks, and by some but not all activities that can be done with style. As a step 
toward strengthening the definition that Goodman considers, I shall accordingly 
begin by revising it to say not that style is how something is said rather than what 
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is said, but that style is how something is done rather than what is done, where 
saying as linguistic expression is only one among a variety of things that can be 
done with style.'® 

The generalization I propose also avoids Goodman’s first objection to the 
how—what definition of style. By not restricting the how—what definition to what 
is said and how it is said, in the narrow, discursive sense, the revision removes the 
difficulty Goodman mentions concerning arts that do not try to say anything, so 
that the question of how they try to say something does not arise. I find it 
intuitively more plausible to interpret any activity and what results from it in the 
form of an artwork or other kind of product, as an effort to do something, which 
might—but need not—be trying to say something, for which the distinction 
between what is done and how it is done is relevant to anything that can be done 
with style. 

The next improvement in the definition of style is to make provision for the 
fact that style, like many other philosophically interesting concepts, is system- 
atically ambiguous. It means different things in different contexts. The main 
obstacle to understanding what is meant by style is the problem of clarifying the 
ways in which each such context determines the senses of style that can be 
intended. I shall try to show that, when these subtleties are sorted cut, the defini- 
tion of style as how something is done rather than what is done can be sustained 
against Goodman’s counterexamples as intuitively correct in its own terms, and as 
preferable to Goodman’s alternative definition. 

To indicate the kinds of contexts in which styles are attributed, and the 
difference that contextual differences make for the exact meaning of judgements 
about style, it will be worthwhile analysing a series of representative cases. Style, 
as Goodman rightly maintains, is sometimes a matter of subject and substance, 
and, in particular, in an artistic context, of an artist’s choices about what to 
represent, and what to include in or exclude from an artwork. But does it con- 
tradict the definition of style as how something is done rather than what is done, 
as Goodman also implies, when what is done is such an integral part of how it is 
done? 

There are many senses of style, and the differences in what is meant by style is 


16 The concept of style I am advancing, concerned with how things are done, and therefore with 
activities as the proper subject of attributions of style, is broadly pragmatic. As such, it is in a very 
general way similar to other pragmatic approaches to the definition of style. See inter alia Kendall L. 
Walton, ‘Style and the Products and Processes of Art’, in Lang (ed.), The Concept of Style, pp. 72-103. 
Jenefer M. Robinson, ‘Style and Personality ın the Literary Work’, Philosophical Review, vol. 94 
(1985), pp. 227—247. Robinson’s pragmatic theory of style, by contrast with my proposal, is limited 
to literature rather than to the arts and other activities generally, and to whaz she refers to as 
‘individual style’, as opposed to the collective styles of genres, schools, art movements, and the like. 
A functional theory of style applied specifically to problems of style in film is developed by Noél 
Carroll, ‘Film Form: An Argument for a Functional Theory of Style in the Individual Film’, Style, 
vol. 32 (1998), pp. 385—401. 
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often a factor of the genus—species and other taxonomical relations in the meta- 
physics of artworks. We say that there is an Impressionist style in nineteenth- 
century French painting, a commonality of style that overarches subordinate 
differences of individual style among different Impressionist painters, within the 
œuvre of particular Impressionists, and, potentially, even within individual 
Impressionist paintings, in different parts completed at different times or under 
different influences. 

Such styles and differences in styles among classifications of Impressionist 
paintings can be seen, for example, in the work of Claude Monet, Alfred Sisley, 
and Camille Pissarro. All three deserve to be called Impressionists, because in 
different ways all three participate in what is in some sense and at some level of 
description the same style of painting known as Impressionism, by contrast with 
Neoclassicism, Dada, Surrealism, and other schools and movements. If we carry 
the particularization of style further in the same direction, we can also identify 
fine points of different styles in the paintings of each of these individual artists. 
There are recognizable differences that distinguish Monet, Sisley, and Pissarro as 
practitioners of distinctive Impressionist styles. We can learn to discriminate 
Monet’s personal style of Impressionism from Sisley’s and Pissarro’s, by choice of 
exact subject matter, colour palette, brushstrokes, and many other things besides. 

There are styles and substyles of Impressionism, which can be classified 
according to specialized periods, regions, subjects, attitudes, and the like. Auguste 
Renoir is yet another Impressionist, whose work can be distinguished from that 
by any of the other Impressionists we have mentioned, among other ways, by the 
fact that Renoir, who regarded snow as a disease of nature, painted almost no 
canvases featuring effet de neige, whereas winter scenes figures prominently in the 
paintings of Monet, Sisley, and Pissarro.” Other arts and art traditions require 
special categories by which similar types of distinctions among styles can be 
characterized. The possibilities can become even more complicated when styles 
of non-artistic activities are considered. There are differences in style within the 
lifework of an individual Impressionist artist, and even within an individual 
painting, as when we trace developments in an artist’s style through different 
periods over a span of time. By this standard, we distinguish different styles of 
coloration in Monet’s grainstack series before and after his eye surgery late in life, 
in Sisley’s and Pissarro’s transition from Impressionism to Post-Impressionism, 
or in Pissarro’s movement from rural to rural—industrial and cityscape themes. 


17 See Ambroise Vollard, Les Tableaux, Pastels et Dessins de Pierre-Auguste Renoir (Paris, 1918), vol. 1, 18, 
p- $; quoted in Lisa Portnoy Stein, ‘Renoir’, in Charles S. Moffett, Eliza E. Rathbone, Katherine 
Rothkopf, and Joel Isaacson (eds), Impressionists in Winter: Effets de Neige (Washington, DC: The 
Phillips Collection in collaboration with Philip Wilson, 1998), p. 131: ‘Firm in his conviction that 
snow ‘is one of nature’s illnesses’, Renoir painted only two or three effets de neige.’ 
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It is indispensable in view of these facts to relativize attributions of style and 
differences in style in ways Goodman also acknowledges when he states that: 
‘Stylistics . . . is confined to such . . . features as are characteristic of a given 
author, period, region, school, etc.’ Such distinctions must be made anyway, in 
clarifying whether or not and in what exact sense Sisley and Pissarro can be 
described as practitioners of the same artistic style, while yet having distinct styles 
of their own, and even displaying different styles internally in the development of 
their collected works, or within particular artworks. 

The distinction of different ontological or conventional art-historical levels of 
artwork classifications, and of corresponding samenesses or differences of artistic 
styles also resolves apparent conflicts within the concept of style as how some- 
thing is done rather than what is done in the how—what definition of style. The 
multiplicity of respects in which styles are described also makes it possible to 
disambiguate what an artist does from how it is done in creating a poem, novel, 
play, painting, sculpture, or musical composition, or when participating in a 
performance art with a distinctive style. Similarly when a designer invents a 
new aeroplane body or automobile engine or loungechair, or a basketball player 
handles the ball and covers the court with a certain distinctive flair. We must be 
careful in all such applications to specify the how and the what of the activity 
relative to the level of classification of the activity for which a judgement of style 
is being considered. If we do so, however, and make the appropriate required 
qualifications, then we can answer Goodman’s counterexamples to the definition 
of style as how (appropriately qualified) something is done rather than what 
(appropriately qualified) is done. 

Let us continue the example we have been following concerning Impression- 
ism as a style and the distinct styles of Impressionism. It is undoubtedly an aspect 
of Impressionism to choose primarily rural subjects, painted mostly en plein air, 
sometimes with peasants engaged in farm work, and sometimes with early 
encroachments of industrialism like a factory’s smokestacks or a locomotive 
winding through a valley appearing as a curiosity in the landscape. This is a 
characteristic feature of what Impressionists do in painting their canvases; in 
Goodman’s insightful terminology, it is part of the metaphorical signature of 
Impressionism. But is the choice of such themes, the what of what Impressionists 
do, so described, so intimately interconnected with how Impressionists do what 
they do that it is hopeless to define style as how something is done rather than 
what is done in the Impressionist genre? 

I think that the answer is no, and that there is a simple expedient for resolving 
ambiguities between what is done and how it is done in such a way as to preserve 
the usefulness of the distinction between what and how as an intuitively correct 


18 Goodman, ‘The Status of Style’, p. 38. 
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basis for the definition of style. Something more must be said both about the 
what and the how in order for the definition to work. I suggest that as a general 
strategy for neutralizing the counterexamples Goodman anticipates that 
whenever the definition seems to be threatened by an application in which what 
is done appears to be confused with how it is done, that what is done be 
interpreted at a higher level of abstraction in the ontology or conventional 
classification of the relevant activity. 

In the case of artworks, and in the more particular case of Impressionist 
painting, the solution to Goodman’s counterexamples to the how—what defi- 
nition should be clear. We do not need to confuse these two categories of the 
Impressionist’s artistic activity in applying the how—what definition. For we do 
not need to say that what the Impressionists are doing is painting the particular 
themes of rural countrysides associated with their style and that how they are 
doing this is to paint these scenes of rural countrysides. Jf we insist on saying only 
such things, then, of course, the definition of style as how something is done 
rather than what is done is not going to distinguish the style from the substance 
of Impressionism. But we are not limited in this way in applying the how—what 
definition. We can describe the how and the what somewhat differently. 

Let us begin with the what of Impressionism. It is reasonable, and well within 
the spirit of the definition, to say instead in the case of the Impressionists that 
what they are (mostly) doing is painting, or, more but still not too specifically, that 
they are recording visual images of interesting landscapes. By either of these 
accounts of what Impressionists are doing, at this level of abstraction, they are 
doing what all or many other painters are also doing. So, these ways of 
characterizing what Impressionists do is not going to distinguish a special style of 
Impressionist painting. Yet, if we are defending the how—what definition of style, 
that is precisely what we want. There are many different ways of painting, and 
many different ways of recording visual images of interesting landscapes. How 
painting is done, and how visual images of interesting landscapes are recorded, 
opens up the category of styles of painting and styles of recording visual images 
of interesting landscapes, within which one identifiable family of styles is 
particularly characteristic, constituting the signature, in Goodman’s idiom, of 
Impressionism. By disengaging Goodman’s problematic symbolic functioning 
requirement, a version of the signature conception of style can be accommodated 
within the proposed how-—what definition, when how something is done is 
specified in such a way as to identify the distinguishing characteristics of a 
particular artist, region, period, genre, or school." 





1 A signature account of the style of performance artists is also considered by Joseph Margolis, ‘The 
Autographic Nature of the Dance’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 39 (1981), pp. 419-427. 
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It may be difficult, here as in other cases, to articulate precisely what it is that 
constitutes the how of Impressionism, or any other aspect of art or art movement, 
in identifying the elements that contribute to a unique style, especially where 
one style is very similar to another, or where a style is imitated. There can be 
family resemblances between different styles, such as Impressionism and Post- 
Impressionism, the Barbizon school, and Pointillisme, among others, where sharp 
demarcations among respective styles are not easily discerned. The present point 
is not to offer a solution to this inherent difficulty, but to overcome the logical 
hindrance to the how-what definition of style that Goodman raises, by arguing 
that to specify a style, no matter how tricky to achieve in practice, especially for 
particular types of style, is a matter of specifying how something is done rather 
than what is done, provided that the what is properly described at the appropriate 
level of abstraction so as not to be confused with the how. 

If we say only that what the Impressionists are doing is making paintings, then 
we can meaningfully say that how they are doing this is in part explained by 
their choice and treatment of particular kinds of landscape scenes. The how of 
Impressionism, so characterized, in another sense and in another context of 
reference appropriate to another category of judgement of style at another more 
particular level of abstraction, can naturally also be introduced as what or as a part 
or aspect of what the Impressionists are doing when they make paintings. This is 
not a problem for the how—what definition. To say that how the Impressionists 
accomplish the what of making paintings in a significant way involves the choice 
of particular types of landscape scenes for particular types of handling is then to 
have identified a key element of Impressionist style that falls within rather than 
constituting a counterexample to the how—what definition. In distinguishing 
Impressionism from other styles that also feature landscape painting, we can 
apply the definition by specifying that what masters of the Impressionist landscape 
style of art do is paint landscapes, and that how the Impressionists, as opposed to 
the Barbizon or American Realist schools, or some other identifiable subcategory 
of landscape painting, paint landscapes is, among other things, by painting 
primarily outdoors, trying to capture changing effects of light, using short 
brushstrokes or dabs of bright pure and sometimes unnatural-appearing colours, 
and the like. 

All this falls squarely within the definition of style generally as how something 
is done rather than what is done; it just depends on how ‘what’ and ‘how’ are 
described. As we should expect, and as no definition can preclude, there can be 
different styles of applying the definition of style.” Despite its adaptability, the 


2 See Timothy H. Engström, ‘A Question of Style: Nelson Goodman and the Writing of Theory’, 
Metaphilosophy, vol. 23 (1992), pp. 329-349. Engstrém, from a deconstructionist postmodern 
standpoint, calls attention to Goodman’s own style of philosophical writing, and in particular to the 
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ascent from one level of describing how an artwork or other stylistic activity is 
accomplished to a higher level in describing what is done or intended to be done 
is not ad hoc, but coincides precisely in each application with the systematically 
ambiguous attributions of style in many different senses to many different kinds 
and categories of whatever can be done with style. It is equally no objection to the 
definition of style that there are some ways of applying the definition that do not 
produce an intuitively correct identification of the elements of style in art or in 
any other activity that can be done with style, if there are other more sensible 
methods of applying the definition that offer an unobjectionable characterization. 
The choice of how to apply the how—what definition in identifying the elements 
of style by identifying how something is done rather than what is done in 
Goodman’s conception is one among many ways of worldmaking. 

In the spirit of Goodman’s project, and deeply sympathetic to his purposes, my 
recommendation has been that we go back to his starting place to see if there is 
not something to be said in favour of a more adroit application of the how—what 
distinction—to begin with, by extending it from linguistic expression only, in 
which form it makes such a pitiful straw man, to human activity, or at least to 
human artistic activity generally. Unworked stones, no matter how aesthetically 
admirable as products of nature, are not the result of human activity, and are not 
for that reason typically understood as exhibiting style. But any human activity 
can be done with style, and, arguably, every human activity exhibits a style in one 
sense or other in at least one of the systematically ambiguous ways that I have 
tried to systematically disambiguate. Symbolizing as worldmaking is precisely the 
kind of human activity in art and other intellectual pursuits, of just the sort 
Goodman addresses. Ways of worldmaking, in turn, is presumably the study of 
how these things are done, how these characteristically human activities are 
undertaken, which I assume is the same as to say, with what style.”! 


Dale Jacquette, Department of Philosophy, 246 Sparks Building, University Park, The 
Pennsylvania State University, PA 16802, USA. Email: dljg4@psu.edu 


way in which Goodman’s prose stylistically conditions and is conditioned by his adherence to a 
nominalist ontology. 
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PICTORIAL LIKENESS 
William Charlton 


Waar is a picture? What is it for one thing to depict another? Although a sea of 
ink has been spilt on this question in the last fifty years, I do not find fully 
satisfactory any of the answers that have been offered (even by myself). In the 
first part of this paper I shall argue that the central notion is that of what I call a 
‘pictorial likeness’: other notions can be explained in terms of this. I then indicate 
briefly how a correct analysis of pictorial likeness helps us to understand the 
experience of interpreting something as a picture of an object of a familiar sort. 


I 


It is hopeless to try to say what depiction is without recognizing that sentences 
like ‘That is a picture of a man’, “That is a picture of Socrates’ are ambiguous. The 
ambiguity has been demonstrated formally by Anthony Savile! and others, and it 
will be enough here to recall it by means of a few examples. 

Imagine, then, that I am an art-loving landowner showing you round my 
castle. We pause before a picture of a well-depilated lady wearing nothing but a 
shiny helmet. ‘That’, I say, ‘is a picture of my Aunt Augusta.’ ‘Surely not’, you 
protest. “The label says it is a picture of Venus wearing the helmet cf Mars.’ ‘Ah’, 
I reply, ‘but in her youth Aunt Augusta was the mistress of Russell Flint; she was 
the model for that picture.’ 

Here we have a difference between the model for a picture and the subject of 
it. Aunt Augusta is the model, Venus is the subject, and the two are not the same. 
But of course they may be the same. When you sit for your portrait you are both 
the subject of the portrait and the model for it. 

We must distinguish between being the subject of a picture and being the 
model for it, and also between what is true of the subject in reality and the way it 
is represented in the picture. Continuing our tour of the castle we come to a 
portrait of a severe-looking lady en grande toilette. ‘That’, I say, ‘is a portrait of the 
most reckless motorist in Gloucestershire.’ “You wouldn’t think it’, you reply. 
‘She looks more like a magistrate, and one that would be pretty hard on careless 
drivers. But wait a minute . . ..—you look closer—‘is it not Aunt Augusta again?” 


1 Anthony Savile, ‘The Art of Apelles’, Aristotelian Society, suppl. vol. 53 (1979). 
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‘Yes, in her later years, after she had otherwise become respectable, she had a 
passion for fast driving, and became the terror of rural Gloucestershire. But of 
course she is not represented as that in the portrait, which was done to 
commemorate her year as High Sheriff.’ ‘I suppose’, you might ruminate, ‘that it 
would be pretty difficult, in fact, to have a picture which represented its subject 
as a reckless motorist.’ ‘Difficult’, I answer, ‘but not beyond the skill of a 
determined artist. As it happens, the Road Safety people wanted a poster of a 
reckless motorist to warn drivers of the danger. We suggested that Aunt Augusta 
might draw on her experience as a model, but she was not amused. However, her 
granddaughter Priscilla, who has inherited something of her looks, actually did 
act as model, and if you have time I'll show you the result pinned up in the 
garage. The artist produced a picture of a gin-crazed demon, up to her axles in 
blood of schoolchildren and old-age pensioners. And the extraordinary thing is 
that Priscilla herself neither drinks nor drives.’ “Then the picture is libellous?”’, 
you say. “No, because she is not the subject. The subject is no one in particular, 
just an imaginary drunken debutante.’ 

From these illustrations it is clear that the phrase ‘a picture of” has at least three 
uses. The whole sentence ‘That is a picture of a reckless motorist’? may mean any 
of three different things: 


1. A reckless motorist acted as the model for that picture (Aunt Augusta as 
Venus). , 

2. A person who is in fact a reckless motorist is the subject of that picture (Aunt 
Augusta as the first female High Sheriff). 

3. The subject of the picture is represented in it as a reckless motorist (Priscilla 
posing for the Road Safety people). 


A couple of comments. First, I have spoken of the model, the subject, but I do 
not mean to deny that a figure in a picture may have more models than one, and 
pretty well every picture will have more than one subject. Anything that appears 
in a picture may be called a ‘subject’ of it, and often when I say ‘the subject’, a 
more accurate expression would be ‘one of the subjects’. 

Second, and more important, there is a clear difference beween statements (2) 
and (3) above. The subject of a picture may be a reckless motorist, but not repres- 
ented as one, or vice versa. That is because it is not essential to any individual to 
be a reckless motorist. But consider the sentence ‘That is a picture of a human 
being.’ Could the subject of a picture be a human being, but not represented as 
one? At first we may think yes. Political cartoonists have represented Churchill as 
a bulldog. But do they represent Churchill as really belonging to the species dog, 
or only as having the visible characteristics of a member of that species? Churchill 
could not become a dog without ceasing to be the individual he is. If, like Lucius 
in The Golden Ass, he falls foul of a witch, she may give him the outward 
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appearance of a dog, but inside he remains human, and in a cartoon he is surely 
represented as a man with bulldog attributes. It is not clear, then, whether the 
subject of a picture could be a human being without being represented as human, 
or more generally, whether an individual could be the subject of a picture without 
being represented in it as belonging to the sort to which it essentially belongs. I 
can think of something without thinking of it as belonging to any particular 
species, though this will always be an exceptional case. I might think of some- 
thing as the dark shape that startled my horse, and make it the subject of a picture. 
The thing of which I am thinking might in fact be you. But then vou would be 
the subject of my picture only in the way in which a reckless motorist is the 
subject of the portrait of Aunt Augusta as High Sheriff. The subject of my picture 
would be rather an individual of a species onlookers could not determine than an 
individual human being. 

Evidently, then, to answer the blanket question ‘What is a picture?’ we have to 
answer at least the three more precise questions: ‘What is it for something to be 
the model for a picture?’, ‘What is it for something to be the subject of a picture?’, 
and ‘What is it for the subject of a picture to be represented in it as a thing of a 
certain sort? Moreover while the first question is sharply distinct from the 
second, the second cannot, in an important class of cases, be kept distinct from 
the thrid. When the subject of a picture is something like a horse or a man it will 
normally be represented as a horse or a man. 

I want to argue that a picture has a man as one of its subjects, or that something 
in it is represented as a man, or there is a man in it, if and only if it, or some part 
of it, is a pictorial likeness of a man. That thesis may sound circular. Can I define 
pictorial likeness without having already said what a picture is? I hope so; but first 
a word about likeness generally. 

We use ‘like’ in two ways. When I say ‘My cousin Priscilla is like her grand- 
mother’, ‘like’ functions as a two-place predicate term.’ I refer to two women and 
say that one is like the other. When, in contrast, I say ‘Priscilla is like a goddess’, 
‘like’ combines with ‘is’ to predicate a one-place predicate term ‘goddess’ in a 
special way. It is not correct to say that I refer to a goddess and say that my cousin 
resembles her. I refer only to my cousin. The noun ‘goddess’ is not used 
referentially; it is used to predicate of my cousin unspecified properties popularly 
ascribed to goddesses. I do not say that there are some traits a goddess and my 
cousin share, but simply that there are some goddess-traits my cousin has. 

An object that is like something in either of these ways may be called a 
‘likeness’. At least, it may be called that if a further condition is fulfilled. If you 
have a set of teacups that are all alike, you would not call any of them a ‘likeness’ 
of any other; and although a real dog has all the properties essential to being a 
2 I prefer saying this to saying it functions as a relational term, since ‘A is like B’ is not, in my opinion 


specifying a relationship, being like, and saying one thing stands in it to the other, but saying that 
there is an unspecified non-relational property they both have. 
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dog, a real dog is not (pace the author of Plato’s Republic) a likeness of a dog. A 
likeness of a dog would be something less than a dog: perhaps a dog-shaped piece 
of stone or a clipped yew-tree which is incapable of the vital activities of a dog. A 
likeness of an individual would not normally be of the same species as that 
individual; in the special case where the two are of the same species, the likeness 
would be something we might use in place of the the original for a specific 
purpose. If you wanted to play chess with Aunt Augusta, and she is not available, 
I might say ‘Priscilla is about her standard’ but not ‘Priscilla is a likeness of her’. 
But if you wanted to know what she looked like in her Russell Flint days I might 
say ‘Priscilla is a likeness of her as she was then.’ 

Zeuxis (I go by Hume) was both a painter and a sculptor. A statue of Aspasia by 
Zeuxis might have been the same size and shape as she, and if he had coloured it 
(as he surely would), the same colour too. It would then have been an ordinary, 
straightforward likeness of her—just a likeness, since Zeuxis was no Pygmalion. 
A painting of Aspasia on a panel would not have been like her in these ways. But 
it would have shared with her a certain causal power, namely the power to affect 
the eye of a beholder as she could affect the eye of Zeuxis the length of his studio 
away from her. I call a painted panel like this ‘a pictorial likeness’ of Aspasia. 
Similarly if a canvas painted by Flint has the power to affect a beholder as a real 
figure would that had the physical features linked in the popular mind with 
goddesses, it is a pictorial likeness of a goddess. In general, a coloured object A is 
a pictorial likeness of an object of sort s, if it has, by virtue of how its surface is 
coloured, the same causal power to affect the organs of sight as an s. 

This account will need some qualification, but first let me compare it with the 
account of depiction offered by Christopher Peacocke.’ Peacocke ‘starts by dis- 
tinguishing ‘experienced shape in the physical space in which the perceiver is 
located’ from ‘shape in visual sensational space’ (p. 385). A region in my visual 
field, apparently, would be something with shape in visual sensational space. He 
then puts forward the following ‘central thesis’: 


A is a ‘lion-picture’ (that is, its subject is represented as a lion) if and only if ‘it is 
intended with success that for those seeing it in its intended viewing conditions’, it or 
part of its surface ‘is presented in a region of the visual field as similar in shape’, and 
sometimes in other respects, such as colour, ‘to that in which’ a lion would be 
presented. (p. 388) 


This, as it stands, would allow a real lion to count as a lion-picture if anyone were 
rash enough to put it on show: it would be presented in a region of the visual field 
similar to that in which it is in fact presented. Peacocke stops real lions from 
qualifying as pictures of lions by adding: 


3 Christopher Peacocke, ‘Depiction’, Philosophical Review, vol. XCVI, no. 3 (1987), pp. 383—410. 
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...and it is not in these conditions experienced as occupying a three dimensional 
region of physical space of similar size and internal features. (p. 388) 


Where I say that a lion-picture has the same power to affect the eye as a real 
lion, Peacocke says it is presented in a similar region of visual sensational space, 
and where I say it must not have the same size and shape as a real lion (otherwise 
it will be a statue), he says it must not be experienced as occupying a similar 
region of physical space. How important are these differences? What does he 
mean by ‘visual sensational space’? He seems to equate it with the visual field, but 
if by the ‘visual field’ he understands what I do, no distinction between a region 
of the visual field and a region of physical space can be sustained. By ‘my visual 
field’ I understand either no more than the things I can see at the moment—you 
are in my visual field if I can see you—or that region of physical space objects in 
which are visible to me. (I conceive this as a cone with its apex at my eye and an 
irregular base formed by opaque objects.) Either way, what occupies a region of 
my visual field occupies an identical region of physical space. 

By ‘shape in visual space’ I think Peacocke must mean one of two things. 
Either an object has the same shape in visual space as a real lion if and only if it 
has the same power to affect the eye as a real lion. In that case, Peacocke’s account 
differs from mine only in being couched in language less physical and more 
phenomenological. Or else an object presents the same shape in visual space as a 
real lion if and only if it transmits the same sense-data. 

Peacocke is not in general a spokeman for sense-data, and he might repudiate 
this second interpretation. But belief in sense-data goes with the idea that a 
naturalistic painting somehow transmits to the mind a non-physical replica of the 
depicted scene. Both philosophers and painters have felt that wher they look, say, 
at a picture of a courtyard by Peter de Hooch they are directly aware of a 
non-physical courtyard and can read off the colours of the clothes of people in it 
and count the bricks in the walls. In point of fact, being familiar with naturalistic 
painting, they know exactly what sort of courtyard with what occupants would 
affect them as the picture does; but lacking the concept of pictorial likeness, they 
construe their certainty about what a physical but hypothetical scene would be like 
as a certainty about what an actual but non-physical scene is like. Similarly when 
they see distant mountains, they construe their certainty that a physical picture 
which represented those mountains would be a vivid cobalt blue, as a certainty that 
an actual, non-physical appearance is blue. 

It is now time to refine my account. I am saying that a pictorial likeness of a 
lion, though it lacks the size and shape of a real one, has the same power to 
affect the eye. But of course objects can affect eyes in various ways (as Oedipus 
demonstrated). The effect on the eye in terms of which pictorial likeness must be 
defined is not just any effect but the effect (studied by ophthalmologists) by 
virtue of which we are able to recognize things for what they are and tell things 
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about them by the sense of sight. The power a pictorial likeness of a lion shares 
with a real one is a power of projecting images on the retina through the optic 
lens. 

This power is in itself physical, and it may therefore seem that it is purely a 
matter of resemblance in physical power what depicts what, and not at all a matter 
of convention. But convention, or at least custom, is given a role by two further 
qualifications. Pretty well any two things, given that each is viewed under the 
right conditions, can have much the same effect;‘ indeed, everything has the same 
effect when it is a dot in the distance. Hence we must place restrictions both on 
the conditions under which the picture is viewed, and still more on the con- 
ditions under which the pictured subjects are viewed. 

If a painted canvas or wall, or some part of it, is to count as a pictorial likeness 
of a horse, it must affect the eye as a real horse would under conditions under 
which we should recognize it as a horse. By ‘we’ here I mean people with eyesight 
normal for people of our society, who are able to recognize horses as horses by 
sight under conditions under which members of our society can. The coloured 
surface must affect a beholder’s eyes as a real object would that you or I, on the 
basis of looking at it, would take to be a horse. A picture of a goddess should affect 
the eye as an object would which a member of our society, on looking at it, would 
take to have the size, personal beauty, dignity, and so on, that our society 
considers to be the marks of a goddess. These are the restrictions relating to the 
thing depicted. As for the restrictions relating to the picture, it must affect the eye 
like this not just under any conditions, but when viewed as pictures in our society 
are usually viewed, that is, flat on and not at a sharply oblique angle, by daylight 
and not by sodium light or the faint glow of a fire, and preferably at eye level 
from not too far off. 

It is obvious that different societies may think different properties character- 
istic of goddesses. They may even think different properties characteristic of 
horses, depending on whether horses are used chiefly for warfare, for agriculture, 
or for sport. Very different societies may recognize different classes of things 
altogether, and what affects the eye of a human being in the same way as the 
middle section of a naked lady seen from behind might affect a Martian, who has 
no acquaintance with the human figure at all, as a front view of some favourite 
vegetable which is quite unknown to us. If we also bear it in mind that very 
different societies might have quite different customs concerning what subjects 
they represent and where and how they display representations, we can see that 
even if what makes a picture depict a particular sort of thing is its having certain 
physical powers, still it can depict a thing of that sort only for a particular society 


4 The point is made with convincing photographs and diagrams by E. H. Gombrich, Art ard Illusion 


(London: Phaidon Press, 1960), pp. 248-251. 
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with particular customs, and the same coloured expanse could be a picture of one 
thing for one society and another for another. 

This relativity affects only the nature of a subject and not its identity. It is only 
relative to a society that a picture contains an ogress or a goddess. But given that, 
relative to us, it contains a goddess, which goddess it contains depends not on 
how we are accustomed to identify individual goddesses and its real resemblance 
in power to individuals we might, if we met them, take to be Venus or Minerva, 
but on the intention of the artist. The subject of Flint’s picture is Venus, not 
Minerva, if Venus, not Minerva, is the goddess Flint intended to have as the 
subject of his picture. To make the identity of a subject depend on real resemb- 
lance is to exclude the possibility of depicting anything crudely, incompetently, 
flatteringly, or otherwise than just as it is. But what intention do I have about an 
individual when I intend that individual to be the subject of my picture? That is 
one of the specific questions which, equipped with the notion of a pictorial 
likeness, we can now address. 

Our account of pictorial likeness supplies us primarily with an answer to the 
questions: ‘What is it for an object of a certain sort to be the subject of a picture?” 
and ‘What is it for the subject of a picture to be represented as a thing of a certain 
sort?’ To both we reply: ‘It is for the picture, or some part of it, to be a pictorial 
likeness of an object of that sort.’ 

This talk of parts may stir up questions that I should answer before proceeding 
further. Do we identify parts of a picture before identifying the whole? In our 
society pictures are usually the same shape—rectangular—and framed and 
displayed in the same way, no matter what they depict. Seeing such an object we 
take it to be a picture, even if we cannot tell or do not notice what it depicts. 
Moreover it is usual with us to depict not just a single object but a scene, that is, 
a set of objects in spatial relations to one another occupying a region of space. A 
Byzantine artist may paint a saint not in relation to anything but simply on a 
coloured background, and in a shooting range you may see a likeness of a soldier 
or a duck that completely covers a cardboard cut-out; but usually what we should 
describe as a picture of a man is a likeness of a man in a scene, or a likeness of a 
scene containing a man. In that case it is, strictly speaking, a part of the framed 
rectangle that is a likeness of a man. When we come upon a new scene in reality, 
we start, sometimes consciously and perhaps always unconsciously, by taking it as 
a working hypothesis that something in our field of vision is a familiar sort of 
thing a certain way off—a horse in the next field, a ship several miles offshore, a 
human being three feet away—and construct a scene round that. When we look 
at a picture we may start by interpreting a patch of paint that is salient, perhaps 
forming a strong Gestalt. (The hypothesis we try here, of course, is not that the 
patch is a horse or a man, but that it is a picture of one.) 

So much for what it is for the subject of a picture to be represented as having 
its essential properties. The same account holds for its being depicted as having 
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non-essential properties like recklessness or high blood-pressure. The Road 
Safety poster depicts its subject as reckless, drunk, but still sound in liver, if it 
affects us as someone whom, on the basis of what we see, we should take to be 
reckless, intoxicated but otherwise healthy. 

A poster that affects us like this shows how a real person we took to be a 
drunken debutante would look. I do not mean it shows us how anyone we took to 
be a drunken debutante would look, since the dissolute daughters of the 
well-to-do come in various garbs, hues, sizes, and shapes. But it does show how 
one that affected us as this poster does would look. Studying it, we say ‘If we were 
looking, not at a poster a few feet off, but at a human being a few yards off, if a 
real girl were affecting us as part of that poster is, we should think she had straight 
yellow hair and was under twenty-one.’ Now, when I paint a picture like this, 
there are two possibilities. I may intend to show how one particular individual, 
my cousin Priscilla, would look if she were a drunken driver, or at least if she 
were such in appearance as to be taken for one. In that case I intend Priscilla to be 
the subject of my picture. Alternatively, though I do in fact show how Priscilla 
would look, that may not be my intention. There may, indeed, be no one I know 
or have heard of, about whom it is true to say: ‘He intends to show how that 
person would look.’ In this second case there is no particular person who is the 
subject of my picture. It does not follow that the subject of my picture is not an 
individual at all, but some kind of type or abstract object as Nelson Goodman 
once suggested. Whatever is a subject of a picture must be a particular rather than 
a universal; but it may be no particular particular, so to speak, and in that case we 
may say that it is a purely imaginary particular. If the subject of my picture is a 
girl, but there is no particular girl I intend it to be, then it is a purely imaginary 
girl. 

From the subject of a picture we may proceed to the model for one. This is a 
thing related to the picture somewhat as a thing photographed is to a photograph 
of it. Aunt Augusta is causally related to photographs of her; she is one of the 
objects light from which affected the photosensitive paper. The model for a 
picture has a causal role too, but one harder to define. 

The paradigm of a model is a human being present in an artist’s studio and 
affecting his eyes while he paints. The notion can be extended easily to objects 
outside the studio like cathedrals and mountains, not so easily to objects once 
seen but, when the artist paints, only remembered, and perhaps with an effort to 
objects the artist has never seen but has heard of, such as the Seven-Branched 
Candlestick, though this would be. more easily accepted as an inspiration for a 
picture of priceless treasures than as the model for it. Let us stick with the 
paradigm case of Aunt Augusta and Russell Flint. 

Light from Augusta affects Flint’s eyes. This does not have a direct causal effect 


5 Nelson Goodman, The Languages of Art (London: Oxford U.P., 1969), p. 21. 
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om his painting, but he uses it or is guided by it. Wittgenstein has taught us that 
here need be nothing common to all cases of guidance; they are called ‘guidance’ 
vecause of analogies. So perhaps we should not specify too precisely how Flint is 
tuided by the effect of the model on his eyes. He wants to produce something 
“hat will have the effect that Venus in the helmet of Mars would have, and he 
hinks Venus in the helmet of Mars would have pretty much the effect that 
\ugusta in a stage helmet does have. The effect an object has on us by which we 
verceive it is not itself an object of perception (at least when we perceive the 
»bject; perhaps an ophthalmologist perceives the effect on my eye of the light he 
hines at it), neither can we, in general, put it into words. We cannot easily say 
10w an oboe affects our ears. But we can tell by listening whether two musical 
nstruments affect us in the same way; striking a key on the piano, we can sing a 
1ote of the same pitch; and Flint can tell by looking from one to the other 
whether his model and his canvas affect him in the same way. If they don’t, he 
inkers with the canvas until they do. 

I hope I have now shown how the specific questions into which ‘What is a 
victure?’ resolves can be answered with the aid of the notion of a pictorial 
ikeness. I am a model for a picture you paint, if my physical effect on your eye 
suided you in painting it. I am a subject of it if you intended to show how I, and 
1ot just anyone, would appear under certain circumstances. And there is a man in 
t, or something in it is depicted as a man, if it (or some part of it) is a pictorial 
sikeness of one. 

Once we have the notion of a pictorial likeness we can extend it to objects that, 
nstead of having approximately the same powers to affect us as real specimens, 
lave variations on those powers: to black and white pictures, pictures with 
snverted perspective, and pictures of moonlit scenes. Not only does a moonlit 
hip affect the eye differently from a ship seen by day; it also affects it differently 
tom a daylit picture of a moonlit ship. But as the ability to recognize something 
«s a ship by moonlight is an extension of the ability to recognize something as a 
hip by day, so the notion of a pictorial likeness of a moonlit ship is an extension 
of the notion of a pictorial likeness fo a daylit one. 

Since talk of recognitional capacities recalls Flint Schier, perhaps I should 
»mphasize that, unlike him, I do not think we can explain the difference between 
nictures and descriptions in terms of them. Schier says® that if I know what it is 
or a picture that represents Garbo as beautiful to be true, and I can also recognize 
Brando and surliness in real life, I know what it is for a picture that represents 
3rando as surly to be true. Contrast the verbal description ‘Garbo is beautiful’. 
Suppose a Frenchman knows what it is for this to be true. It does not follow that, 
«n order to know what it is for ‘Brando is surly’ to be true, all he needs is the 
ability to recognize Brando and surliness. He also needs to know the English 


Flint Schier, Deeper into Pictures (Cambridge:, Cambridge U.P., 1986), see esp. pp. 31-34, 44. 
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word ‘surly’. This is an ingenious point. But it cannot yield an analysis © 
depiction because a picture cannot, strictly speaking, be true or false sans phrase 
The nearest it can come to truth or falsity is to be a true or false pictorial likeness o 
something. To explain the difference between pictures and descriptions we neec 
not only the notion of a recognitional capacity but also that of a pictorial like- 
ness—and the notions of such non-pictorial acts as asserting and denying as well 


H 


The lover of representational painting may feel that analysing depiction, whateve! 
interest it may have for the metaphysician, sheds no light on our experience i 
interpreting pictures and contemplating them with understanding of what thes 
depict. That is too severe a view. Goodman’s idea that it is purely a matter o 
convention what depicts what must obscure the nature of our experience. So dc 
the theories that we see a picture as the objects or the scene it depicts, and that w 
pretend or make believe that we are seeing the things depicted. It is true that at 
account’ of pictorial likeness by itself will not explain the features of ou 
experience that are most interesting to the aesthetician: our immersion in the 
depicted scene and our emotional engagement with the represented objects. Tt 
understand these things we need a correct account of what it is to recognize 
objects of familiar kinds and to apply concepts of sentience, intelligence, purpose 
usefulness, and dangerousness in ordinary practical life. But given this, the 
concept of pictorial likeness helps us to see why our response to pictures i 
similar to our response to realities, and also how it is different. 

Starting as infants, we acquire the ability to recognize objects of various sort 
by sight (and often by hearing too) under a range of conditions. Just what th: 
range is under which a person can recognize an object as a police car or as ; 
badger will vary with that person’s habits and social background. But we all hav: 
to be able to recognize other human beings, and also such organisms, artefacts 
and substances as are likely to harm us or as we need to survive. That is to say 
within a range of viewing conditions we are aware of things straight off as humai 
beings, horses, policemen, knives, and so on. 

What is it to be so aware? I have argued elsewhere’ that, where s ranges ove 
familiar sorts of object, a remark of the form ‘A thinks that an object seen is an s 
or ‘A thinks that an s is present’ does not report a specific judgement or interna 
utterance, but rather describes, explains, or classifies unstated thoughts. It may b: 
true to say that I thought something was a horse if I said to myself ‘Why is tha 
animal standing there?’ or ‘What lovely grass’ or ‘That horse needs grooming’ o 
Td better shut that gate.’ To acquire the ability to recognize horses by sight is t 
acquire a disposition to have thoughts like these when my eyes are affected b 
horses under a range of viewing conditions. 


7 William Charlton, The Analytic Ambition (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1991), ch. 9, §2. 
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The ability to recognize a coloured object as a picture of a horse is an extension 
of the ability to recognize an object as a horse. If I have it, I am aware straight off, 
without speculating or drawing inferences, of coloured objects within a certain 
range, and viewed under conditions within a range, as pictures of horses. And to 
say of me ‘He thinks that’s a picture of a horse’ is not to attribute to me the 
thought “That is a picture of a horse’, but rather to describe unspecified thoughts 
like, again, “Why is that standing there?’, ‘What lovely grass’, ‘Someone should 
shut that gate’, or perhaps “That could never carry a knight in armour’, ‘It might 
be excited because there’s a mare nearby.’ If it is true that I see an animal in a field 
as a real, live horse and not as a mere likeness such as a stuffed one, a full voicing 
of my thoughts would contain words we apply to living organisms like ‘wants’, 
‘needs’, ‘hears’, ‘gentle’, ‘vicious’. The same goes for seeing a picture as a picture 
of a real, live horse and not just a picture of a coloured shape. 

What is it to attribute perceptions, desires, and so on, to a real person or 
animal? Many philosophers would say that such attributions are quite theoretical 
and compatible with complete indifference, that it is no more intrinsic to them to 
feel any concern for the person or animal, or any antipathy, than it is to ` 
attributing a physical property or change, or making a causal judgement. In the 
work mentioned above I argue that applying psychological concepts, concepts of 
need, purpose, and consciousness, always involves some practical engagement, 
friendly or hostile, with the organism to which we apply them. If I think you are 
acting in order to bring something about, I must consider whether or not ‘this 
outcome would in fact be beneficial to you, and either want you. to succeed or 
want you to fail; it is part of thinking you unaware of something of practical 
importance to you, either to want to inform you of it, or to want you to remain 
in the dark. If something like this is true of thinking of real people as conscious, 
purposive agents (and it is certainly not uncontroversial), what will it be like to 
think that a picture represents its subject as a conscious, purposive agent? 

I claimed that when we look at a picture, we do not see what is true of 
non-physical people in a non-physical scene, but what would be true of real people 
in a real scene that affected us as this picture does. When I think that the subject 
of a picture is depicted as thirsty, I think that a real person who affected my eyes 
like this would be thirsty. If applying the concept of desire or need for drink 
always involves sympathy or antipathy, when I look at the picture I ought to have 
some such hypothetical wish as this: ‘If there were a real man here affecting my 
eyes as this picture is, would that I might give him something to drink’ or at worst 
I perhaps think ‘Were I to see a real man like this, how I should gloat over his 
misery and enjoy saying “You'll get no drink from me”, The feelings we have in 
contemplating pictures are not the same as those we have in contemplating real 
scenes, but they are surely some function of them, related to them in a systematic 
way. I do not think they are attenuations or simulations. Rather they are the same 
feelings transformed into a hypothetical mode. 
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It might be thought that such hypothetical transforms of feelings would be 
pretty feeble, whereas in fact we can be moved by pictures very profoundly. 
Depicted people, however, have certain advantages over real ones that com- 
pensate for their hypothetical status. When we see a real sentient being we often 
do not have time to consider its needs: entering into relations of sympathy with it 
would interfere with our current practical concerns. We do not want to give up 
what we are doing to rejoice with a happy stranger in a crowd, or minister to an 
ailing sheep by the roadside. Of if the real thing is highly dangerous, all our 
attention goes to avoiding the danger: we cannot linger to consider the sex life of 
an approaching tiger. And a large part of being of a certain moral character 
consists of dispositions to attend to or ignore the feelings, needs, and so on of 
various sorts of person or animal. But when we look at a pictorial likeness, in the 
first place we are at leisure to give it attention; we have already set aside other 
practical preoccupations. Secondly, because it is only a likeness, the things 
depicted cannot harm us, and any needs they have cannot interfere with ours. 
These facts, incidentally, explain how a cruel or callous person can be moved by 
works of art as much a humane one. Thirdly, it is often hard to tell by looking at 
someone in real life what that person knows or wants or needs or is like as a 
person. But a picture of a person with a belief or a desire or a trait of character 
affects us as a real person would of whom we could say, just by looking, “That man 
is intelligent’, “That woman is afraid of being attacked’, ‘That child is hungry’. 
The picture shows us how a person would look whose character or mental state 
was obvious—obvious, that is, to members of a certain society, accustomed to 
judge such matters by certain visible indications. For these three reasons, the 
feelings we have in looking at pictures are likely to be much stronger than those 
we have in looking at real people, real animals, and even real inanimate objects 
that are useful or dangerous. The same goes, mutatis mutandis, for non-pictorial 
likenesses, for our experience in reading books or attending the theatre. I am 
invoking an account intended to cover our response to representations generally. 
But we need the notion of a pictorial likeness to apply it to representational 
painting. 


William Charlton, Yearhaugh, West Woodburn, Hexham NE48 2TU, UK. 
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SOME OBJECTIONS TO STECKER’S 


HISTORICAL FUNCTIONALISM 
Kathleen Stock 


I. INTRODUCTION 


THE GOAL of defining ‘art’ in terms of some set of necessary and sufficient 
conditions remains a popular one, despite persistent criticisms from anti- 
essentialists. Those who see this project as best served by a functionalist approach 
appear particularly threatened by the observation that the functions of art are 
liable to change over time. This thought leads to the suspicion that any attempt 
to define art in terms of a limited set of functions will fail. In a recent book, 
Robert Stecker offers a functionalist definition which seeks to accommodate this 
criticism.’ In doing so he articulates one of the most sophisticated versions of a 
functionalist definition of art offered to date: one that offers the possibility of a 
genuinely informative definition of art while remaining true to valuable insights 
gained from the work of anti-essentialists.2? However, although sympathetic to 
Stecker’s project, I shall argue that his account contains certain ambiguities and 
implausible consequences, which, when considered together, suggest that his 
definition cannot succeed. 


I. BACKGROUND 
Stecker offers the following functionalist definition of art:? 


let C be the set of central art forms at time t; let F be the set of functions standard or 
correctly recognized for forms belonging to C; then w is a work of art at t, where £ is 
a time no earlier than the time at which w is made, if and only if (a) w has a form that 


' Robert Stecker, Artworks: Definition, Meaning, Value (Philadelphia: Pennsylvania State U.P., 1997). 
Hereafter Artworks. 

2 For example, Morris Weitz, ‘The Role of Theory in Aesthetics’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
vol. 15 (1956), pp. 27-35. 

3 I focus upon this version of Stecker’s definition as it is the one that most suits my critical purposes. 
However, my objections can be directed towards all versions of the definition. (See also: Robert 
Stecker, “The Boundaries of Art’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 30, no. 3 [1990]; ‘Historical 
Functionalism or the Four Factor Theory’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 34, no. 3 [1994]; and 
Artworks, pp. ṣo and $4 [footnote] for alternative versions of the definition). 
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is a member of C and the maker of w intended it to fulfill a function in F or (b) w is 
an artifact that achieves excellence in fulfilling a function in F. (Artworks, p. 56) 


Some clarification of terminology is called for. Firstly, Stecker argues that ‘the set 
of central art forms’ is constituted by those art forms which have achieved ‘a 
status in the artworld’ (Artworks, p. 59). A current list of central art forms includes 
‘opera, pure instrumental music, ballet, modern dance, the novel, the short story, 
photography, cinema’ (ibid., p. 51). 

Stecker defines a function thus: 


an artifact has a function F if, relative to a context, it has the present ability or capacity 
to fulfill a purpose, with which it is made or used, of F-ing or fulfills such a purpose. 
(ibid., p. 31) 


In other words, an artefact x has a function F if x’s properties are such that it can 
be used to F, and either it is made with the intention that it should be used to F, 
or it is used to F. This seems uncontroversial given the way we commonly talk 
about functions. 

As the definition suggests, the ‘standard or correctly recognized’ functions of a 
central art form constitute the functions relevant to whether an object within the 
form is an artwork. As such they are to be contrasted with ‘accidental’ functions, 
‘whose fulfillment has no bearing on whether an item is art’ (ibid., p. 54). (For 
example, it is an accidental function of sculptures that they function as doorstops 
[ibid., pP- 55]-) 

Stecker’s account suggests that the functions ‘correctly recognized’ for an art 
form x at time ¢ are coextensive with those functions ‘standard’ to x at t. This is in 
keeping with the definition’s descriptivist character: the functions of an art 
form that count as artistically relevant are ‘correctly recognized’ just because they 
are functions ‘standard’ to the form.‘ Therefore, despite appearances, Stecker’s 
reference to ‘correctly recognized’ functions carries no real suggestion of norma- 
tivity. 

Furthermore, in talking of functions ‘standard’ to an art form, Stecker is 
referring to functions that an art form actually has at a given time, rather than to 
functions an art form should have. Anti-essentialists have tended to object that art 
cannot be defined in terms of one function or some set of functions, on the 
grounds that the functions of art are subject to change over time. To avoid this 
objection, Stecker makes the set of functions that are relevant to a work’s artistic 
status identical with functions standard to a central art form either at the moment 
of the work’s creation or at some later time. He further notes that the standard 
functions of an art form are subject to change over time; hence the functions 


4 Given this identification, for the sake of brevity those functions which are ‘standard and correctly 
recognized for’ an art form henceforth will be referred to as ‘standard’ to that art form. 
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relevant to an artwork’s status as such are subject to identical changes. By this 
inclusion, he hopes to accommodate the anti-essentialist objection while retain- 
sing an essentialist account of art. 

Stecker refers only briefly to how a function comes to count as ‘standard’ for a 
central art form.> His account takes its lead from that of David Graves, who 
claims that art forms, genres, and styles constitute subinstitutions within the 
institution of the artworld as a whole. From these subinstitutions are derived 
rules that determine, among other things, which functions of an object within a 
particular subinstitution are relevant to the object’s status as an artwork, and 
which are merely accidental.® Stecker appears to endorse this latter claim, but fails 
to offer any precise elaboration of how an artworld ‘subinstitution’ such as an art 
form can determine which functions of objects within the form will count as 
‘standard’, and hence artistically relevant. 

However, Stecker’s characterization of a function offers us a plausible means of 
filling this gap. Recall that, according to Stecker, the function of an object is to be 
determined by reference to (a) its properties and (b) either (i) the way it is used 
or (ii) the intentions with which it is made. This being the case, it is natural to 
suppose that what count as the ‘standard’ functions of a central art form f can be 
determined by reference to (a) the properties of objects within f, which underpin 
those objects’ capacities to fulfil certain purposes and (b) either (i) the standard 
ways in which objects within fare used by those within the institution of f, or (ii) 
functions standardly intended of objects within f by their creators. This picture 
maintains the desired level of descriptivism, crucial to Stecker’s insistence that 
the artistically relevant functions of an art form can change over time. Further- 
more it elucidates concretely how at a given time an art form, understood as an 
artworld ‘subinstitution’, can determine which functions count as artistically 
relevant, and which do not. 

Stecker appears to offer us an attractive functionalist definition of art which, 
since it refers to the standard functions an art form actually has at any given point 
in history, seems to allow for the way in which our use of the form tends to 
change over time. However, despite this apparent sophistication, a more detailed 
consideration of his account suggests problems which cast serious doubts upon 
the strength of his definition. Specifically, it appears to be the case that a list of the 
standard functions of an art form will be likely to include functions ‘accidental’ to 
the status of artworks within that form. 


Il. NO CLEAR DISTINCTION BETWEEN STANDARD AND ACCIDENTAL FUNCTIONS 


If the standard functions of an art form are to be determined by reference to the 





5 What brief discussion there is of this question is to be found on pp. 258-262 of Artworks. 


é David Graves, ‘Constituting Art: The Institutional Theory of Art’, Ph.D. dissertation, Tel Aviv 
University (1994). 
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ways in which an art form is standardly used, as Stecker’s account of a function 
suggests they must be, a problem arises. The most obvious way to characterize 
how something is ‘standardly’ used is to describe how it is used by a significant 
proportion of its users. However, this being the case, the ways in which an art 
form is standardly used may be radically at odds with our intuitions about which 
functions are relevant to whether an object is an artwork. For example, among the 
present community of art-form-users there seems to be a wide variety of ways in 
which representational painting is used. It is used as an aid to relaxation, to 
religious contemplation, or to historical understanding; as a means of under- 
standing its creator; as a means of titillation; as a source of formal enjoyment; as 
a guide to anatomy; and so on. Conceivably, representational paintings function 
in these ways for significant numbers of people; and yet not all of these uses seem 
artistically relevant. If those functions which are ‘standard’ for an art form at a 
time ¢ are simply those uses which are most prevalent amongst the community of 
art-form-users at t, then Stecker has no way of excluding uses, such as ‘providing 
a source of livelihood’, or ‘providing a source of titillation’, which, one feels, 
should count as artistically irrelevant functions of representational painting no 
matter how many people use it in this way. This is because Stecker’s commitment 
to the view that the functions of an art form are subject to historical change 
apparently prevents him from making any strongly normative claims about the 
functions of an art form. 

One response to this objection might be to limit membership of the artworld 
institution which determines which functions are standard to an art form. For 
example, Stecker might stipulate that the functions which are standard to an art 
form f are constituted by those ways in objects within fare standardly used by the 
critical community working within f.” It might appear that this move establishes 
the desired demarcation between standard and accidental functions of art forms, 
since the community of art critics is likely to restrict the ways in which it uses art 
forms to only those legitimate ‘artistic’ uses. However, those within the critical 
community also regularly use objects within art forms in apparently ‘non-artistic’ 
ways: as a means of earning a living; as a source of inspiration for their own work; 
as a status symbol; as a means of entertainment or relaxation; as an excuse to get 
away from their desks; and so on. Hence the required demarcation is not 
established. 

It further may be objected that some of the uses I have suggested as irrelevant 
to an artwork’s status as such are in fact relevant, insofar as they are standard to 
some artistic genre.® For instance, ‘providing a source of titillation’ is arguably a 


function standard to the genre of erotic art. It then might be argued that such a 

7 Indeed, on p. 262 of Artworks, Stecker refers to the activity of critics as somehow relevant to the 
demarcation of the standard functions of German Romantic landscape painting, but does not 
expand the point. 


8 T owe this objection to Peter Lamarque. 
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function is artistically relevant, in that if a representational painting x is intended 
to fulfil the function of ‘providing a source of titillation’ (a function standard to 
erotic art) then x is an artwork.’ 

However, were Stecker to amend his definition so as to allow the relevance of 
functions specific to genres, the problem of distinguishing between standard and 
accidental functions would merely re-emerge at this more specific level. The fact 
that x is the recognized function of a genre within an art form is consistent with 
the fact that art-form-users commonly may look to works within other genres to 
provide them with function x. For instance, it seems likely that, given the 
predominance of the nude in representational painting, paintings that do not fall 
into the genre of erotic art nonetheless are, or could be, commonly used by 
significant numbers as a source of titillation. It seems that if sufficient numbers of 
art-form-users were to begin to use life drawing in this way, the function of 
providing titillation would become ‘standard’ to the genre of life drawing. 
However, under such circumstances it would remain reasonable to deny that a 
life drawing which is intended to provide this function is thereby an artwork. 
(Furthermore, this scenario remains possible no matter how membership of the 
group of art-form-users is restricted.) 

Alternatively, it might be suggested that Stecker could avoid this objection by 
removing from his definition of a function any reference to the ways in which an 
object is used, so that the function of an artefact is determined only by reference 
to its properties and the function intended for it by its creator. According to this 
version, roughly, x is an artwork if x is a member of art form y and x is intended 
to fulfil a function which has been standardly intended of members of y in the 
past, or x fulfils such a function with excellence. With this revised definition of a 
function adopted, what look like ‘accidental’ functions of an art form might be 
ruled out on the grounds that they do not correspond to any of the functions 
‘standardly’ intended of objects within that form by artists. "° 

However, the proposed revised definition remains unable to establish any 
clear distinction between standard and accidental functions. This is because 
artists working within an art form often intend their works to fulfil functions 
‘accidental’ to the status of those works as artworks. Conceivably, artists ‘stand- 
ardly’ intend that their work make money; gain prestige; win prizes; or make 
their competitors jealous. Hence there are by now familiar difficulties in 


Stecker’s definition does not sanction such a move. He does acknowledge that ‘functions need to 
be co-ordinated with their appropriate art forms. Some functions might be specific to a single art 
form or even a single genre . . .’ (Artworks, p. 56). This recognition prompts a revision of his 
definition (p. $6). However, confusingly, the revision does not yet appear to allow that functions 
specific to a genre (rather than to an art form) may be relevant to the artistic status of a work with 
in that genre. 


10 Again, Stecker appears to gesture towards this view on p. 262 of Artworks. 
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justifying the distinction between standard and accidental functions in terms of 
the intentions of those artists working within an art form.” 

Moreover, it appears that Stecker’s characterization of an art form further blurs 
the distinction between accidental and standard functions by entailing that 
functions standard to an art form may be accidental to the artistic status of objects 
within that art form. Stecker writes that: 


When we are trying to figure out whether an item is an artwork, whether or not it is 
made in a central art form, the relevant functions to consider are just those standard 
or correctly recognized for central art forms and not other functions artworks happen 
to be used for. (Artworks, pp. 55-56) 


However, he also argues that 


The rejection of the idea that merely belonging to an art form is sufficient for arthood 
is part of the functionalist’s denial that merely possessing the outer trappings of art by 
itself makes something an artwork. (Artworks, p. $2) 


So, according to Stecker, there can be objects which belong to art forms but 
which are not artworks. Unfortunately, this possibility makes it more likely that 
the functions standard to an art form may include functions that are irrelevant to 
the arthood of some of its members. 

For example, one of the standard (actual or intended) functions of film, 
understood as an art form made up of both artworks and non-artworks, might be 
characterized as ‘taking lots of money at the box office’. (I presuppose, quite 
reasonably, that not all films are artworks.) Although, of course, it is true that this 
is a function fulfilled by many film artworks, it is not a function ‘standard’ to film 
artworks, since there is generally such a small audience for such films. 
Furthermore, it is implausible that a film that is intended to fulfil this function 
should be classed as an artwork on the strength of this intention alone. It 
therefore seems that Stecker’s claim that the standard functions of an art form are 
determined with reference to both the functions of artworks and non-artworks 
makes it even harder for him to coherently distinguish between the ‘standard’ and 
‘accidental’ properties of an artwork, since functions ‘standard’ to an art form may 
be accidental to the artistic status of objects within that form. 


1 Jt has been suggested by an anonymous referee that the ‘standard’ functions of an artwork might be 
distinguished by reference to a descriptive account of those functions ‘standardly’ prescribed as 
proper to the form by artists and critics working within it. This suggestion, though less vulnerable 
to the inclusion of ‘accidental’ functions as ‘standard’, appears to require a consensus among the 
artistic and critical community as to which functions of an art form count as proper to that form. I 
suggest that the hope of such a consensus is an unrealistic one. 
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IV. FURTHER DIFFICULTIES WITH THE ‘STANDARD’ FUNCTIONS OF A ART FORM 


1. Even if for the moment we assume that the ‘accidental’ functions of an art 
form can be eliminated satisfactorily from Stecker’s definition, there remain 
certain impediments to the enumeration of a set of functions ‘standard’ to any 
given art form, given the wider details of his account. 

As I have discussed, Stecker’s claim that the function of an artefact x can be 
determined with reference to the intentions of the creator of x suggests that a set 
of functions ‘standard’ to an art form might be formulated via a consideration of 
the functions most commonly intended of works within an art form by their 
creatots. 

This is not the case, however. For an artist’s intentions often tend to be specific: 
to create this particular effect; to represent this particular perspective; to make this 
particular commentary on this particular subject; and so on. For this reason a list of 
all the specific functions intended of items within an art form by their makers is 
unlikely to enable us to identify any subset of members of that list as ‘standard’ 
functions of the form. The functions, detailed specifically, will be too hetero- 
geneous to be shared by any significant proportion of the members of the art 
form. 

An obvious response here would be to reduce the specificity with which the 
functions of items within the art form are described; that is, to categorize 
intended functions according to general features, which are likely to be shared by 
a greater proportion of the members of the form in question. However, in many 
cases to do this will be to misconstrue the intentions with which the individual 
works were originally made. 

This can be shown by reference to a feature of intention. There is a distinction 
between having a complex intention to perform x (which involves intending to 
perform x by means of performing y) and having the simple intention to perform 
y (the performance of which as a matter of fact will entail that x is performed).” 
In the latter scenario, I may even foresee that x will be performed as a result of my 
intentional performance of y, but it does not follow from this that I intend to 
perform x. This is because the occurrence of x is not part of the conditions of 
satisfaction of my original intention. 

With this distinction in mind, imagine the following scenzrio. A painter, 
Madame Renisse, makes a work with the intention that it fulfil the function of 
depicting a girl in a red coat in a vivacious, fresh, spontaneous way. This intention 
is successfully achieved. As a matter of fact, then, that the painting successfully 
fulfils its intended function entails that it also fulfils the more general function of 
providing aesthetic pleasure. However, Madame Renisse did not have the com- 
plex intention that her painting fulfil this latter function, but only the intention 
that it should fulfil the former, more specific, function. Hence any account of the 





12 John Searle, Intentionality (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1983), ch. 3, p. 103. 
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intended functions of the painting which construed this more general function as 
intended by the artist would be false. 

Similarly, I think it unlikely that any list of generally specified functions 
proposed as ‘standardly’ intended of objects within an art form would correspond 
to the actual intentions with which many of the individual objects within the 
form were made. The intentions that accompany the making of artefacts within 
art forms are very often particular in their nature. I also think it plausible to 
suggest that frequently they contain no further reference to some more general 
aesthetic function the work is likely to achieve. This being the case, my claim is 
that the ‘standard’ functions of art forms cannot be established with reference to 
the functions intended of members of art forms by their creators, on the grounds 
that the functions in question are usually too specific in nature to count as 
‘standard’. 

It might be responded that, were Stecker to construct an account of the 
functions standard to an art form from an account of the functions standard to 
the genres and styles which constitute the art form, plausibly he might be able to 
maintain a reference to artists’ intentions in his characterization of the standard 
functions of the form. It might be argued that, given the limited artistic aims 
inherent to a genre (or style), generalizations about the intentions of artists 
working within a genre can coherently be made. 

This approach seems less vulnerable to the sort of objections I have been 
raising. Moreover, though it is not explicitly endorsed by any of his definitions, it 
is an approach towards which Stecker occasionally appears to be drawn.” 

However, as I shall show in the next section, even if a list of functions 
‘standard’ to an art form could be generated, via this or some other method, it 
would not exhaust all the functions importantly relevant to the arthood of an 
object within the art form. 


2. Imagine for the momenta list of functions ‘standard’ to an art form f has been 
generated successfully. (Perhaps, as the last section suggests, a list of functions 
‘standard’ to an art form f can be generated out of a list of functions standard to the 
genres and styles which constitute f.) Imagine also that some way has been found to 
distinguish between ‘standard’ and ‘accidental’ functions of an art form, genre, or 
style. Now I shall argue that if the ‘standard’ functions of an art form are the only 
functions which are considered relevant to an artwork’s status, then conceivably, 
potentially important artistic functions are thereby excluded. 

As Stecker acknowledges, the ‘standard’ functions of an art form can change 
over time. Presumably, changes in the standard functions of an art form gradually 
occur as a result of changes occurring at the level of the functions of individual 


3 Again, see Stecker’s discussion of the ‘artistic’ functions of German Romantic landscape painting 
(Artworks, p. 262). 
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items within the form. New functions develop as artists and spectators approach 
the art form in innovative ways."* This being the case, I suggest that a function 
may be relevant to the artistic status of an individual work before it becomes 
‘standard’ to the wider art form. That is, it seems plausible that, for every 
‘standard’ function x of an art form y at time f;, at time t there is an artwork or set 
of artworks in y which exemplify x; and that moreover, in many cases x will be 
artistically relevant to the status of works in y at t. In fact, it may be that the reason 
a function such as x becomes ‘standard’ to a form is precisely because it is (already 
recognized as) artistically relevant to works within the form, rather than the other 
way around. 

For instance, Proust’s A la Recherche du Temps Perdu actually functions so as to 
give metaphorical and literal expression to nuances of self-consciousness and 
memory in a startlingly original and ambitious manner. Upon publication of the 
work, this function was immediately recognized as artistically significant by many 
of Proust’s readers. In the period following publication, this function gradually 
became a commonplace in Modernist fiction, so that, in Stecker’s terms, arguably 
it came to be a ‘standard’ one within the genre, and within the art form of the 
novel as a whole. According to Stecker’s account, the function in question only 
became relevant to A la Recherche du Temps Perdu’s status as an artwork when it 
became standard to the form of the novel, or, at least, to the genre of Modernism. 
Yet this runs contrary to the plausible thought that A la Recherche du Temps Perdu 
is an artwork (and was recognized as such from the moment of its publication) at 
least partially in virtue of the delicacy and profundity of Proust’s descriptions of 
mental life, irrespective of whether the function in question later became standard 
to Modernist fiction. Had this function not become standard, the book would 
have remained an artwork nonetheless, and the function in question still would 
have been relevant to an explanation of why the book was an artwork." 

Furthermore, when an artist makes a work at the very beginning of a genre (as 
when Arp made Portrait of Tsara at the start of Dadaism), it is not possible that she 
creates the work intending that it exemplify functions standard to the genre at the 
time of the work’s creation (for as yet there are no such standard functions). It is 
also possible (perhaps even probable) that the functions she intends the work to 
fulfil will not coincide with any functions attributed to the genre as standard at a 
later time. This is because the intentions that motivate art movements are not 
fixed but tend to develop, so that those intended functions of initial exemplars of 
the movement often fail to coincide with the functions judged standard to the 


14 The problem of new functions for Stecker’s account is briefly discussed by R. A. Sharpe in his 
review of Artworks, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 39, no. 1 (1999), pp. 75-76. 

5 This is not to say that the classification of an artwork as stich is always independent of a 
consideration of any artistic tradition to which it may belong. Rather, the claim is, contra Stecker, 
that often the status of an artwork as such may not depend on whether it exemplifies properties 
which subsequently become ‘standard’ to the art form or genre to which it belongs. 
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genre retrospectively. And yet these facts provide insufficient grounds for 
denying that such work is art, either at the time of its creation or later. 

Stecker suggests that the functions relevant to a work’s artistic status and those 
relevant to its artistic value will coincide. He identifies ‘valuable artistic functions’ 
with functions ‘standard’ to central art forms (Artworks, p. 259). As we know, 
Stecker’s definition entails that where an artwork x is created at time t, x is an 
artwork at t in virtue of being intended to fulfil/fulfilling functions ‘standard’ 
to an art form. However, as has been shown in the above discussion, the most 
artistically valuable functions of an artwork x may not be ‘standard’ to x’s form, or 
to any other form, at the time of x’s creation, or even later. Stecker’s account 
therefore entails that, in a case where an artwork x is artistically valuable in virtue 
of fulfilling some new, original, valuable function, the explanation of why x 
counts as an artwork at the time of its creation is nonetheless to be characterized 
with reference to the already ‘standard’ functions of the form or genre to which x 
belongs, even if these latter set of functions are entirely moribund and lacking in 
value. Hence, in such a case, the functions most relevant to a work’s artistic value 
do not coincide with those ‘standard’ functions relevant to its artistic status. This, 
I suggest, is an undesirable conclusion for a functionalist account such as 
Stecker’s to reach. 

Any plausible definition of art must allow new forms of artistic expression to 
be developed within art forms and genres. Moreover, it seems plausible to suggest 
that the reason that certain innovative items are artworks is at least partially 
because they exemplify valuable artistic functions, which can be recognized as 
such before these functions subsequently become standard, if in fact they later do 
so. Hence the arthood of such objects is not contingent on whether these 
functions later become standard. Therefore, a list of the standard functions of an 
art form or genre will not exhaust the important artistic functions which may be 
relevant to the arthood of any individual item belonging to that form or genre. 


V. THE PROPOSED DEFINITION IS NOT SUFFICIENT FOR AN OBJECT TO COUNT AS 
AN ARTWORK 
In this section I will argue that Stecker’s argument does not account for those 
cases where despite an object’s belonging to a central art form, and being made 
with the ‘right’ sort of intention, it fails to be an artwork, on the grounds that the 
intention in question is not executed successfully. 

Disjunct (a) of Stecker’s definition allows that one can make art even if one has 
no artistic skills. Stecker recognizes the problem this appears to pose for his 
account, and considers adding a condition to the definition, to the effect that: 


the maker of the item in question not only must have certain intentions but must have 
sufficient competence in the form in question for the intentions to be taken seriously. (Artworks, 
p- 24) 
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However, such an addition would not save his definition from the objection that 
certain objects, though made by competent artists and intended by them to 
function as artworks, nevertheless do not count as art. This is because we want to 
be able to allow that an artist may not always be at the height of her powers.’® It 
might be true that in a particular artist’s studio, everything that the artist makes is 
intended by her to fulfil some function standard to an art form; and yet not 
everything she makes will be art. There will be a process of trial and error; some 
objects will not be of sufficient quality and will therefore be discarded. 
Sometimes an artist will try something new, and her initial attempts will fail to 
match her intentions, despite it being true that generally she has a sufficient level 
of competence for her artistic intentions to be taken seriously. It was not 
inevitable that she would fail; but she did fail nonetheless, and hence what is 
produced is not (or at least, not always) art. 

In certain cases (for instance, Picasso) it does seem true that the status of an 
artist is such that everything they produce is regarded, probably correctly, as art.” 
However, such cases seem rare, and as art becomes increasingly cerebral and 
decreasingly the expression of an instinctive flair, it seems to me that such cases 
will become rarer still. In any case, it certainly does not seem true of the average 
artist that all her ‘trial attempts’, including her failed attempts, are artworks solely 
in virtue of belonging to an art form, and being intended to fulfil functions 
standard to that form. (Such a view does not commit me to the claim that there 
can be no bad art. I endorse the standard response to this problem: the intentions 
of an artist can be met with varying degrees of success, and works which fulfil the 
intentions of the artist only barely count as bad art, while works which utterly fail 
to fulfil the intentions of their maker are not art at all.18) 

Hence it seems that there is good reason to suppose that objects can fulfil 
disjunct (a) of Stecker’s definition and fail to be artworks; and hence that his 
definition is not sufficient for an object to count as an artwork. 


VI. THE PROPOSED DEFINITION IS NOT NECESSARY FOR AN OBJECT TO COUNT AS 

AN ARTWORK 

Having argued that an object’s falling under Stecker’s proposed definition is not 
sufficient to make it an artwork, now I will argue that falling under Stecker’s 
proposed definition is not necessary for an object’s being correctly classified as an 
artwork. That is to say, there are artworks, which, though members of a central 
art form, are not made with the intention of fulfilling functions standard to the 


16 This point is made by Thomas Leddy, ‘Stecker's Functionalism’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, vol. 56 (1998), pp. 398-402. 
1? This point was brought to my attention by an anonymous referee. 


18 That ‘art’ is an evaluative concept is argued by M. W. Rowe, ‘Why “Art” Doesn’t Have Two 
Senses’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 31, no. 3 (1991), pp. 214-221. 
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form in question; and nor do they achieve excellence in fulfilling any such 
functions.” 

As I have already noted, a distinction can be made between simple and complex 
intentions. ‘Intending to make an object’, where that object exemplifies pro- 
perties a, b, and c, is not synonymous with ‘intending to make an object which 
exemplifies properties a, b, and c’. Intentions are causally self-referential: that is, if 
I have an intention to do x, that intention will only count as satisfied if my having 
that intention directly brings it about that x.” A distinction can be drawn between 
those events that are the conditions of satisfaction of our intentions, and events 
that are unintended consequences of our actions. 

Now, almost all artworks are intentionally created, in that they are the products 
of intentional actions. However, not all (non-excellent) artworks are created with 
the complex intention that they should fulfil functions standard to the art form 
they instantiate, either at the time of their creation or at some later time. 

One way to show these would be to list examples of established but non- 
excellent artworks that have not been made with the sort of intentions stipulated 
by Stecker, but nonetheless indisputably count as artworks. The less articulate or 
thoughtful an artist is, the more likely it is that her work will not be underpinned 
by the type of complex intentions which Stecker’s account posits. For example, 
artwork by the so-called ‘primitive’ artist Alfred Wallis exemplifies such artistic 
functions as expressivity; the embodiment of a new view of the world (via the 
alteration of perspective and a reduction of depth); evocation of the intensity of 
experience (via the use of bright colours); the depiction of the artist’s environ- 
ment (the fishing village); and so on. Yet it is unlikely that these works were made 
with the intention that they should fulfil such functions. Moreover, given the 
naïveté of their expression and technical limitations, Wallis’s artworks do not 
fulfil these functions with excellence, though his works have merit nonetheless. 
Yet few would wish to deny that Wallis’s paintings are artworks. 

Alternatively, the creative process might be treated as a process of exploration 
by the artist, who starts with no preconceived notions of the effect she wishes to 
produce, but instead proliferates compositions, the value and significance of 
which is assessed after the process of production, and either discarded or retained 
as a result. In this way an artist might make a piece of work without intending that 
it fulfil functions standard to the art form in question, and only after the process 
of creation notice that in fact it does exemplify certain of these functions, not to 
the point of excellence but to a degree which makes the work valuable. 

Stecker’s argument is, I think, artificially bolstered by the fact that artists only 


© An alternative argument for this conclusion is made by Leddy (‘Stecker’s Functionalism’, p. 399). 
He argues that an artist who makes mediocre paintings, and who has failing mental powers such 
that the relevant intentions do not accompany his actions (for example, the ageing Willem De 
Kooning), nonetheless makes artworks. 


20 For an elaboration of the nature of this causal relation, see Searle, Intentionality, ch. 3. 
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«carely wish to disagree publicly with the received position as to zhe functions 
«exemplified by their work. They may be loathe to admit that in certain cases what 
is perceived to be valuable about their work was not part of the conditions of 
satisfaction of their original intention. Perhaps they can no longer remember the 
«original intentions with which they had made the work; perhaps they attribute 
«the false intentions to their former self as having been there subconsciously all 
along. Whatever the case, I think it likely that in many cases artists’ intentions fail 
to be met by their output; and that this is true not only of art which achieves 
artistic functions with excellence, but of more moderately valuable art as well. 
Meanwhile, on the critic’s part, without some further information from the 
artist, it is often impossible to differentiate between evidence of a complex in- 
tention to perform x, by means of performing y, and evidence of the intention to 
perform y, where y entails the (non-intentional) performance of x. For example, 
when analysing a painting that conveys an impression of light and space, there are 
two possible interpretations. The first is that the painting has been made with the 
intention that it should convey a sense of light and space by means of certain 
brushstrokes. The second is that rather the painting has been made with the 
intention that it should contain certain brushstrokes, which as a matter of fact 
convey a sense of light and space, though this effect was not intended by the artist 
when she made it. Based on the visual evidence provided by the painting alone, it 
is impossible for the critic to distinguish between these two scenarios. These 
facts, I suggest, entail that Stecker’s account is not as well supported by artistic 
and critical practices as it may first appear. 


VI. SUMMARY 


In this article I have argued that (i) Stecker’s account fails to give a coherent 
characterization of the standard functions of an art form; (ii) his account of the 
standard functions of an art form does not exhaust important artistic functions; 
(iii) his proposed definition is not sufficient for an object to count as an artwork; 
and (iv) his proposed definition is not necessary for an object to count as an 
artwork. I therefore suggest that Stecker’s functionalist definition of art should be 
rejected, on the grounds that it is at odds with important facts about our concept 
of art.?! 


Kathleen Stock, School of Philosophy, University of Leeds, Leeds LSz 9JT, UK. Email: 
phlikmls@leeds.ac.uk 


21 I wish to thank Matthew Kieran, Peter Lamarque, and an anonymous referee for their helpful 
comments on an earlier version of this paper. 
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Fiction and Metaphysics. By AMIE L. THOMASSON. 
Cambridge U.P. 1999. pp. 175. £35.00. 

SO MUCH has been written about fiction in the 
past twenty years that it is hard to believe there 
could be any new substantial turn not yet 
explored. For all that, even basic questions remain 
unresolved: whether it is better to live with 
fictional entities or seek ways to eliminate them, 
what kind of entities they might be if they are 
admitted, how our talk and thought about the 
fictional realm relate to thought and talk else- 
where, what criteria are available for counting 
fictional characters and telling them apart, and 
how to locate fiction within an adequate ontology 
and semantics. If these questions seem more of 
metaphysical than aesthetic interest it should be 
remembered that objects of the imagination are at 
the heart of the artistic enterprise and to speak of 
the content of art is as often as not to speak of 
fiction (Kendall Walton thinks that the content of 
representational art is always fictional). 

. Amie Thomasson has made an original and 
genuinely illuminating contribution to this vexed 
and overcrowded field. If her book had been 
available in the 1980s when I was working on 
the topic of fiction I would certainly have seen 
much more clearly than I did how to work out 
the intuitions on the subject which I share with 
her. The principal intuition is the desirability, 
supported by many different considerations, of 
recognizing fictional entities as a species of 
abstract entity. The problem was always to square 
that intuition with the seemingly obvious truth 
that authors create, rather than merely discover, 
fictional characters. Yet are not abstract entities— 
sets of properties, unactualized possibilities, 
etc.—normally thought of as timeless or ideal 
beings? Philosophers like Wolterstorff and 
Parsons, who also accept fictional entities, were 
reluctantly forced to concede that an author’s role 
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(Wolterstorff includes composers as well) is 
more akin to selection than to creation and tha» 
has always seemed a weakness of their theories. 

Thomasson gets round the problem by dev- 
eloping what she calls an ‘artifactual’ theory of 
fiction. Fictional entities are both abstract and® 
created artefacts. They are no more mysterious, 
ontologically speaking, than theories, laws, gov- 
ernments, and even literary works. The category 
of ‘abstract artifact’ is explained fundamentally 
through a theory of dependence. Fictional entities 
rest on two kinds of dependence: that which» 
brings them into existence in the first place and™ 
that which sustains them in existence. They are 
brought into existence by the linguistic acts of an» 
author (or authors) at a particular point in history 
and this origin is essential to them (Thomasson 
applies to fictional characters the necessity of 
origins that Jerrold Levinson applies to works 
of art—indeed, there are other similarities with» 
Levinson’s ontology). What sustains them is the 
continued existence of the works in which they 
appear—though not of any particular copy of 
those works. 

Thomasson gives substance to the latter view 
by a supplementary account of what it is for a 
literary work to continue in existence. She rightly 
distinguishes a literary work from a mere text 
consisting of words and sentences (works are 
underdetermined by texts in the sense that 
identical texts might—because of their origins— 
support different works). The survival of a mere 
text is not sufficient for survival of a work; also 
needed are ‘competent readers’ with the right 
‘language capacities and background assumptions’ 
(p. 11). An interesting consequence is that not 
only can literary works cease to exist (if texts andl 
readers disappear) but so too can fictional charac- 
ters (if works disappear). 

The theory of dependence is developed im 
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‘detail and shown to apply widely to ontological 
«matters. Two main categories are identified: 
constant dependence and historical dependence. 
«Constant dependence is defined such that if a is 
constantly dependent on b then necessarily when- 
ever a exists, b exists. Although often discussed 
only in relation to objects, such dependence also 
Molds for various combinations of individuals and 
properties and for states of affairs. It can be ‘rigid’, 
where, for example, an object is an essential part 
«of another or where a property is essential to an 
«individual, or ‘generic’, where the dependence 
is on, say, some instance or other of a property 
without a particular instance being required. 
Historical dependence is weaker than constant 
dependence and concerns the origins of some- 
thing rather than its continued existence. It too 
«can be rigid or generic. Thus, following Kripke’s 
assumption that our parents are essential to our 
identity, we can say that each of us is rigidly 
historically dependent on our parents (though not 
constantly dependent on them). Generic his- 
torical dependence can be exemplified by catalysts 
to reactions: ‘as the molecules of a catalyst do not 
themselves combine with the initial chemicals 
to form the product, any sample of the right type 
will do’ (p. 32), so the product possesses only a 
generic historical dependence on the catalyst. 

Armed with these distinctions, Thomasson 
produces (Ch. 9) a remarkable outline of a system 
of ontological categories using matrices to illustrate 
possible combinations of constant and historical 
dependencies in different domains. She shows, 
for example, how there can be more relations 
between material, spatio-temporal entities and 
mental entities than dreamt of in standard 
Cartesian-inspired philosophies. She also pro- 
vides a neat categorization for various kinds of 
abstract entities exhibiting, in a non-arbitrary way 
(assuming the original distinctions are accepted), 
the full range of possible dependencies in which 
they stand with regard to the material and the 
mental. 

All this makes the postulation of fictional 
entities as abstract artefacts much more palat- 
able and well-motivated than might have been 
supposed. It rests, she contends, on nothing more 
controversial than the following ‘very simple’ 
principle: ‘Accept spatiotemporal entities and 


mental states [intentionality], and anything that 
depends (in any way) only on entities that we 
accept’ (p. 150). Those who undertake intellectual 
contortions to try to eliminate fictional entities 
are guilty of a ‘false parsimony’. Once literary 
works (among other innocuous-seeming entities) 
are through the wire then nothing is gained hold- 
ing back fictional characters. 

I find much of this convincing and congenial, 
certainly more attractive than standard Meinon- 
gian or possibilist accounts of fiction, not least for 
grounding fictional entities in historical acts of 
creation. The theory is tested and developed 
through a number of problems familiar to the 
theorist of fiction: how to refer to fictional 
entities, how to specify their identity conditions, 
and how to think about them. 

On reference, Thomasson wants to retain as 
much as possible of the orthodox Kripkean causal 
theory as is compatible with the objects of refer- 
ence being fictional. There is something akin 
to Kripke’s initial ‘baptism’, she argues, where a 
name gets attached to an object, in the naming 
of a character in a literary work. The name then 
gets transmitted through a speech community 
via a chain of communication, either by people 
reading the same literary work or by their using 
the name themselves in conversation. Sometimes 
reference shifts occur, as they do with ordinary 
names: the name ‘Frankenstein’ has shifted from 
the fictional scientist to the fictional monster 
he created. That only shows, as in naming in 
general, that the maintenance of a historical chain 
is a necessary but not sufficient condition for 
determining the appropriate link between name 
and object. All this seems broadly right and un- 
exceptional, though one might demur at some of 
the details, like describing an author’s use of a 
fictional name in the act of creating a character 
as a kind of reference (‘quasi-indexical reference’, 
p. 47); reference, like ‘baptism’, seems possible 
only in relation to something that already exists. 

Of perhaps more interest is the suggestion that 
‘chains of reference .. . travel along chains of 
dependencies as well as causal and historical 
chains’ (p. 52). Thomasson illustrates this with 
the example of someone poirting at a passing 
Studebaker with the comment: ‘Now there’s a 
great car’ (p. 52). While they might be referring to 
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that particular vehicle, they are more likely to 
be remarking on the model itself. Models of 
cars, Thomasson suggests, like works of art and 
fictional entities, are also abstract artefacts. What 
the example shows is that we can make ‘quasi- 
indexical reference’ to abstract entities by 
pointing to objects on which they are dependent. 
Another example is when we say “That’s Jupiter’ 
pointing to ‘a cloud-like figure in Correggio’s 
Jupiter and Io’ (p. 53). 

Thomasson’s theory of reference takes seri- 
ously her basic thesis that fictional entities have a 
kind of reality (as abstract artefacts). It is because 
they are entities that they can be referred to and, as 
we shall see, identified. But a problem looms 
which I think needs more attention. When we 
talk about fictional characters we use two funda- 
mentally different kinds of idiom: treating them as 
characters (‘Holmes was created by Conan Doyle’) 
and treating them as people (‘Holmes is a brilliant 
detective’). The two idioms do not sit comfort- 
ably together. Nothing can be both a created 
abstract artefact and also a detective. But if we 
refer to the artefact—as Thomasson describes— 
do we also refer to the detective? The trouble is 
the properties that the character has are quite dif- 
ferent, categorially different, from the properties 
the detective has. Thomasson is well aware of the 
two idioms, indeed devotes a whole chapter 
(Ch. 7) to the matter. But she does little to relate 
the discussion in Ch. 7 to the earlier theses about 
reference, identity conditions, and propositional 
attitudes, where the status of characters as 
(existent) entities is to the fore. All she says is that 
the second of our two idioms, involving, as she 
puts it (in a terminology I have used myself), an 

“internal perspective’, should be thought of as 
prefixed by an implicit operator ‘according to 
the story’. Yes, but the difficulty is in analysing 
sentences containing such prefixes, in particular 
with regard to reference. What does the name 
‘Holmes’ refer to in the sentence ‘According to 
the story, Holmes is a brilliant detective’? An 
abstract artefact? 

On the identity conditions of fictional entities 
Thomasson also works hard and, for the most 
part, productively. When Quine a generation ago 
asked how many possible fat men there are in 
the doorway and insisted on ‘no entity without 
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identity’, the prospects for a realist view of 
fictional entities seemed bleak. Thomasson 
outlines a host of difficulties for the view that 
fictional entities are unactualized possibles and 
also for the view that they are Meinongian ‘non- 
existent objects’. But she thinks that her own 
artefactual theory affords sufficiently robust 
conditions for the sameness and difference of 
characters to meet Quine’s test for entityhood. 
The key, again, is in the dependencies. If fictional 
characters are simply sets of properties then 
there are near insuperable problems specifying 
the appropriate sets and it is likely that counter- 
intuitive identities (and differences) will spring 
up. But if characters are linked to their historical 
origins and to their ‘constant dependencies’ then 
properties alone are not the deciding factor. 

Unfortunately Thomasson does not press 
home these important advantages of her theory. 
She cannot find any complete set of necessary 
and sufficient conditions for character identity 
and the conditions she does identify seem not to 
push us forward very far. Thus, she proposes two: 
conditions as jointly sufficient (though neither as 
necessary) for characters x and y to be identical: 
x and y appear in the same literary work, and x 
and y are ascribed exactly the same properties in 
the literary work (p. 63). So much might seem 
obvious, assuming a satisfactory account can be 
offered for the identity of literary works (the 
distinction between work, text, and composition 
is invoked usefully to this end). Yet are the 
conditions sufficient? They seem to threaten the 
plurality of minor, underdescribed characters: 
suppose it is stated, en passant, in a novel that a 
household has two servants both named ‘John’ 
and no further mention is made of those servants. 
Must we conclude that the servants, who share 
the same properties (being a servant, being called 
‘John’) and belong in the same work, are 
numerically identical, in other words, that they 
are not two but just one? Something has gone 
wrong. 

Thomasson offers only one necessary con- 
dition for the identity of characters, where she has 
in mind characters appearing in different novels: 
characters x and y appearing in literary works K 
and L respectively are identical only if ‘the author 
of L must be competently acquainted with x of K 
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and intend to import x into L as y’ (p. 67). 
Grounding the identity of characters in particu- 
lar works and appealing to authorial intention 
seem to be moves in the right direction, but 
Thomasson gives up seeking the elusive identity 
conditions at that point and admits, in a worrying 
hostage to the Quineans, that there are always 
likely to be ‘fuzzy cases’ in identifying characters. 

Perhaps, though, more can be made of this 
fuzziness without threatening the intuition that 
fictional characters are entities. Character identity 
might profitably be thought of as interest-relative. 
Thus, relative to the interests of literary histor- 
ians, we might say informatively that there is but 
one Faust character that appears in different plays 
and novels across the centuries, albeit with radical 
divergences in property traits. But, relative to 
the fine-grained interests of literary scholars, we 
could equally insist, again informatively, that the 
Faust character in Goethe is radically different— 
is a different character—from that of Marlowe’s 
Dr Faustus. The two claims, relativized, do not 
conflict. 

Her third test case for the artefactual theory 
is how it squares with intentionality, specifically 
what it is to think about a particular fictional 
entity. She addresses and criticizes two candidate 
theories, the first of which highlights the content 
of a thought without any object, the second the 
external context in which the thought occurs. 
Neither, she thinks, is satisfactory. If I bring to 
mind the thought of an old king having trouble 
with his three daughters, etc. it is by no means 
certain that I am thinking about King Lear, how- 
ever specific the content is. Without a linkage 
to Shakespeare’s play my thought-content might 
just be fortuitously similar to the content of the 
play. The contextualist, in contrast, highlights 
causal linkage but makes no specifications about 
content. That too will not do, as the thoughts 
might not be sufficiently Lear-centred. 

The obvious solution seems to be to combine 
the content and contextualist approaches: a Lear- 
thought is one that stands in an appropriate 
causal relation to the play and has an appropriate 
Lear-like content. But Thomasson does not think 
the combined approach is sufficient either; it is 
still prone, she believes, to the coincidence prob- 
lem. Reading Shakespeare’s play might trigger 


thoughts with a Lear-like content but in fact be 
about my old mad friend Lars, not about Lear at 
all. What is needed, Thomasson insists, is that the 
thought have not only a content (and a context) 
but also an object, in this case the fictional entity 
King Lear. This entity is existent, although ab- 
stract, and becomes an object of thought in a 
more constraining sense than rormal intentional 
objects, which need not exist. We can say that 
my thought about the father of Goneril and my 
thought about the father of Cordelia are not 
directed to different (intentional) objects but to 
one and the same fictional entity; two contents 
and one object. Also intentional content about 
fictional characters need not be merely descriptive 
but can contain elements of indexicality: this 
character that I am reading about now. That gets over 
the Lars-type coincidence problem. 

Again the postulation of fictional entities is 
shown to do some genuine work. I am not 
entirely convinced that Thomasson’s theory goes 
much beyond the combined. content-plus-cause 
view of propositional attitudes zowards characters 
for her theory of dependence means that the 
indexicality she claims in thoughts-about-fictions 
will be tracked (causally) through those more 
worldly entities—authors, copies of works—on 
which the fictional entities depend. But once 
again she has cast the issues into an illuminating 
perspective. 

Here, then, is a book on fiction which I would 
heartily recommend even to those, like myself, 
who have begun to flag at the sheer volume of 
writing about the subject and the slow pace of 
forward motion. 


PETER LAMARQUE 


University of Hull 


The Politics of Judgement: Aesthetics, Identity, 
and Political Theory. By KENNAN FERGUSON. 
Lexington Books. 1999. xii + 153 pp. $40.00. 

Ir Is widely accepted that political identities, such 

as nationality, are very frequently, or perhaps even 

always, cultural; and it is evident that a culture 
often or always involves shared aesthetic judge- 
ments. In this erratically original but repeatedly 
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suggestive book Kennan Ferguson aims to exploit 
these connections by teasing out how collective 
identities may be constituted by common judge- 
ments located in the area of aesthetics. In this he 
goes beyond the familiar thought that identities 
are socially constructed out of cultural materials, 
and attempts a philosophical analysis of how 
such a construction is effected which reveals its 
grounding in aesthetic judgement. 

Ferguson’s principal authority here is Kant, 
who takes pride of place in an initial chapter on 
the ‘Foundations of Political Aesthetics’. Kant 
holds, of course, that a judgement of taste requires 
both an appropriate reaction of pleasure or 
displeasure on the part of the judge and also a 
presupposition that this reaction will be shared by 
others because they possessa sensus communis—a 
capacity to react to the same objects in the same 
way, namely as beautiful or otherwise. Ferguson 
comments that this makes aesthetic judgements 
‘communal, argued, discursive, political’ (p. 7). 
Following Hannah Arendt, he takes this kind of 
public contestation of aesthetic value to be what 
constitutes a community and the political identity 
that goes with it. Here Ferguson jettisons Kant’s 
view that aesthetic judgements make a claim to 
universal validity as ‘ultimately uninteresting and 
politically barren’ (p. 44). What he finds exciting 
instead is the Kantian insistence on the ‘free play 
of our cognitive powers’ (CJ §20) involved in 
judgements of taste, despite their commonality. 
This feature, Ferguson believes, makes it possible 
for political identities to be formed free of the in- 
stitutionalizing and restrictive processes to which 
an orthodox social constructionism would draw 
our attention. 

Ferguson develops this reading of Kant in a 
second chapter, entitled ‘How Peoples Get Made’, 
in which he aims to account for identity form- 
ation among cultural minorities, for example, 
Hawaiians. He discusses the dispute between 
those who hold that cultural identities are based 
on ascriptive racial characteristics and those who 
adopt a ‘performative’ theory in which, following 
Victor Turner and Judith Butler, such identities 
arise from their repetitive enactment in cultural 
rituals. Ferguson finds both approaches inadequate 
because they are unable to account for both the 
continuity and the malleability of identity. A 
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Kantian theory can cope with these twin features, 
Ferguson believes. Thus he suggests that cultural 
identities importantly involve the understanding 
and aesthetic appreciation of cultural practices 
in ways expressed in shared judgements. While 
the commonality of these judgements requires 
the continuity of tradition, the spontaneity of 
the individual reactions they involve permits the 
reworking of cultural identifications. 

Ferguson supplements such Kantian insights 
with others derived from Nietzsche and from 
Wittgenstein. Nietzsche it is who is credited with 
recognizing that cultural worlds are in fact con- 
stantly made and remade through acts of artistic 
creation, and that in the process individuals are 
constituted as cultural agents. Nietzsche’s picture 
thereby contrasts with that of Kant in which 
universal and unchanging aesthetic judgements 
come to be accepted by previously constituted 
and essentially passive subjects. As we have seen, 
Ferguson believes these aspects of Kant to be 
dispensable. Thus he devotes a third chapter— 
‘Mapping and Unmapping the World’—to ex- 
ploring the implications of Nietsche’s picture. 
Ferguson argues that international political 
changes have necessitated a remapping of the 
world in terms of cultural similarities and dif- 
ferences. This mapping should be thought of, 
however, as itself creative rather than receptive, 
depending upon the aesthetic judgements of a 
dominant culture with the power to present its 
museological classifications as if they had em- 
pirical validity rather than the political purposes 
they actually embody. 

From Wittgenstein Ferguson derives the 
thought that there can be no overarching theory 
of aesthetic judgement since such judgements 
figure in a multiplicity of social practices whose 
unthinking modes of behaviour provide their 
necessary grounds. Somewhat unexpectedly in 
view of his overall programme, Ferguson illus- 
trates this position with a fourth chapter on 
gender identity. He discerns a parallel between 
Wittgenstein’s insistence on the locatedness of 
judgement in diverse forms of life and the femin- 
ist ‘recognition that judgement is always located 
and shaped by gender, sex and sexuality’ (p. 84). 
Ferguson sees both as denying the possibility of a 
neutral language of judgement and instead tying 
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the meaning of linguistically expressed judge- 
ments to particular social practices which them- 
selves embody unexpressed judgements. The 
difference is that, unlike Wittgenstein, feminists 
offer a critique of some of these practices as 
exclusionary in the sort of identities which they 
make possible. 

Ferguson believes that what he has offered by 
way of ‘a Kantian critique of cultural identities, a 
Nietzschean contestation of national identities, 
and a Wittgensteinian investigation of gender 
identities’ not only shows how to ‘bypass certain 
kinds of entrenched political problems and dis- 
close new possibilities’ (p. 107), but also draws 
upon the same philosophical sources as other 
contemporary theories which see politics as 
essentially aesthetic. He aims to demonstrate 
this in a fifth chapter, ‘Contemporary Political 
Aesthetics’, in which he examines the work of 
Hannah Arendt, Pierre Bourdieu, and Michel 
Foucault. We have already noted that Ferguson’s 
reading of Kant is influenced by Arendt. Here he 
shows how, in Nietzschean vein, she generalizes 
Kant’s theory of aesthetic judgement to account 
for the sort of public consensus that is constitutive 
of political communities. Bourdieu supposedly 
combines Kantian with Wittgensteinian insights, 
through stressing the social constraints on des- 
thetic judgement in contrast to the Kantian ideal 
of freedom. Foucault is credited with synthesiz- 
ing Wittgenstein and Nietzsche to bring out how 
resistant judgements are possible against the 
background of a socially created world. In his 
‘Conclusion’ Ferguson aims to bring these three 
approaches together into a proposal for what he 
terms a ‘dissident aesthetics’, which ‘subverts 
commonly accepted conclusions, and thus which 
continually reintroduces politics into aesthetics’ 
(p. 145). Such an aesthetics would make room for 
the creation of collective identities against the 
grain of existing cultures but from within their 
own resources. 

Ferguson’s aims are, indeed, often more 
interesting than his achievements. Many of his 
moves are rather sketchily outlined and one is 
sometimes unsure of the precise theoretical 
position that underpins his political stance, 
attractive as it may be. Often one feels, too, that 
in his desire to base his own position, or that 
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of other contemporary theorists, on his three 
philosophical authorities Ferguson places too 
great a strain on his interpretations of them. 
This certainly seems to be the case in relation to 
Wittgenstein, where Ferguson is led, surely un- 
fairly, to assert of their conceptions of aesthetics 
that ‘where Wittgenstein’s interpretation is 
complaisant, the feminist perspective is critical’ 
(p. 89). 

More seriously, however, it is Ferguson’s ac- 
count of Kant that will induce anxiety. Ferguson, 
as I noted, wishes to dispense with the Kantian 
universality of aesthetic judgement and the 
disinterestedness that grounds it. But disinter- 
estedness is, in fact, a Kantian condition both 
of agreement in judgement between judges with 
divergent interests and of the free play of aesthetic 
judgement untrammelled by the urgencies of 
desire. Ferguson requires these features for his 
own account of aesthetic judgement, albeit in a 
more limited form than Kant. He therefore owes 
us an account of what is the ground of common- 
ality of judgement and of what makes such 
judgements distinctively aesthetic, rather than 
mere expressions of shared desire. It is not clear 
what he has to offer here, even though for 
him commonality of judgement is constitutive 
of collective identity. For Kant, by contrast, an 
‘empirical interest in the beautiful exists only 
in society’ (CJ §41), for example, the interest in 
communicating one’s aesthetic reactions to like- 
minded others. It is this sort of interest in shared 
judgement, not confined to the aesthetic but 
modelled upon it, which seems to underpin the 
features of Arendt’s account of community which 
Ferguson endorses. Yet if Kant is right this 
interest presupposes and cannot constitute 
society. In that case Ferguson’s attempt to turn the 
institutional theory of art on its head and make 
shared art constitute shared social identity cannot 
succeed. 

Nor is it clear whether it really is some 
independently understood conception of the 
distinctively aesthetic that Ferguson takes to be 
involved in the constitution cf collective iden- 
tities or simply, à la Arendt, shared judgements in 
general. The latter, whatever its difficulties, seems 
a less interesting position than the former, and 
one would have welcomed from Ferguson more 
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exemplification of how specifically aesthetic 
judgement is involved in political identity 
formation. That said, he has highlighted some 
fascinating and as yet little explored questions 
about the relations between aesthetics and pol- 
itical identity. He does this, not least, by directing 
our attention back to Kant. Here some will want 
to rescue elements of the Kantian account that 
Ferguson rejects. Perhaps Kant is right to observe 
our ‘natural inclination’ to ‘communicate even 
our feeling to every one else’ (CJ §41)—'to every 
one’, notice, pate Ferguson—and perhaps such 
observations are linked to Kant’s political cosmo- 
politanism which is quite antagonistic to the 
kinds of political identity with which Ferguson 
deals. Ferguson might have explored this as 
providing the germ of a critique of the very 
notion of cultural identity which he seems 
anxious to rehabilitate. 


PAUL GILBERT 


University of Hull 


The Anaesthetics of Architecture. By NEIL LEACH. MIT 
Press. 1999. pp. xii + 102. £10.50. 
THE DOMINANCE of the sense of sight in modern 
experience is a central theme in Continental 
philosophy. Martin Jay’s Downcast Eyes and David 
Michael Levin’s Modernity and the Hegemony of 
Vision (both University of California Press, 1993) 
are two recent surveys of the field. Vision, it 
is argued, as well as being our main source of 
information about the world, is also the sense 
which does the most to shape what we accept as 
important and true. Unfortunately, not all the 
values communicated by sight are positive. It 
is the sense of externality and division, the sense 
which tells us that the world exists independently 
of us and that each of its occupants is a separate, 
free-standing entity. These points may not seem 
negative in themselves but if they are exacerbated 
by broader, social conditions, they can start to 
make us forget that we are in and part of the 
world, that every moment of perception is a 
condition of active engagement. And this is 
precisely what modernity has done. Cartesian 
thought, capitalism, and the industrialization of 
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experience have all, in their own way, divided 
fundamental relationships into isolated things, 
setting subjective experience apart from the 
objective world and installing a model of truth 
where the former is subordinate to the latter. 

Leach’s short but forthright critique of recent 
architecture theory and practice joins the debate. 
Modern architecture, he asserts, is preoccupied 
with visual form and effect and does little to 
address our more tactile, spatial, and physical 
sensibilities. Image, surface, and veneer are pro- 
moted at the expense of more integrated, socially 
aware forms of life: ‘in the intoxicating world of 
the image, the aesthetics of architecture threaten 
to become the anaesthetics of architecture’ and, 
as a consequence, we are in danger of becoming 
anaesthetized to our immersed, political being 
(p. 45). Five chapters consider the evidence for 
these claims in relation to the image, war, the city, 
Las Vegas, and seduction, and support is drawn. 
from Georg Simmel, Walter Benjamin, and Jean 
Baudrillard, three thinkers who pay special 
attention to the ways in which modern forms of 
representation and exchange distance us from the 
world. 

Baudrillard sets the parameters for discussion. 
His work occupies the greater part of the first 
and last chapters. In the first, ‘Saturation of the 
Image’, the net effect of the expanded and acceler- 
ated distribution of information is argued to be 
the dissolution of communication and sociability. 
Meaning-generation, Baudrillard argues, achieves 
a speed and a density which make any purchase 
on reality impossible. We move from the real to 
the hyperreal and to a situation where notions 
of reality are reduced to slogans used by multi- 
national conglomerates to authenticate their 
particular portions of the hyperreal, for example, 
Coca-Cola’s ‘It’s the real thing’. ‘Once reality 
itself has been removed’, Leach avers, ‘all we are 
left with is a world of images, of hyperreality, of 
pure simulacra’ (p. 5). 

The final chapter considers Baudrillard’s con- 
cept of seduction: in Leach’s words, seduction is 
‘that which extracts meaning from discourse and 
detracts it from its truth’ (p. 71). He contrasts 
Baudrillard’s concept with comparable notions 
that play an important or decisive role in archi- 
tecture theory, for example, Venturi, Scott Brown, 
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and Izenour’s ‘architecture of persuasion’ (p. 76) 
and Greene’s ‘production of [soft] seductive 
surface’ (p. 81). Leach’s main criticism of these 
accounts is that their appeals to seduction try to 
claim a degree of political involvement or cultural 
critique when, as far as Leach is concerned, 
following Baudrillard, seduction operates exclus- 
ively as the ‘attempt to enchant the viewer on 
a purely visual level and to prevent any deeper 
level of enquiry’ (p. 71). Once the culture of 
aestheticization takes over, all that is left is 
seduction. Not even philosophy can avoid this 
condition, Leach concludes, since the ‘distance 
opened up by an abstract theoretical outlook’ 
is itself ‘coextensive’ with aesthetic distraction 
(p. 88). 

Much is made of the fact that ‘this is a polemical 
work’. These are in fact Leach’s opening words in 
the ‘Preface’. The ‘intentionally polemical’ nature 
of the book is also announced straight away in 
the jacket copy. When a work is described as 
‘polemical’, it is often the case that the ideas are 
controversial precisely because a particular thesis 
is being pushed to the limit in order to make a 
point. Leach admits that he is doing this. ‘The text 
is often extreme in its argumentation’, he warns 
us in the ‘Preface’: 


In this it follows the ‘fatal strategies’ of Jean 
Baudrillard of pushing analyses to their limit. 
If, therefore, many of the arguments appear 
to be somewhat exaggerated, and to lead on 
occasions to potentially absurd generalizations, 
these should be recognized as part of a deliber- 
ate strategy. The text offers less a representation 
of reality than a transfiguration of it, while 
nonetheless aiming to highlight a real prob- 
lem within contemporary architectural culture. 
(p. vii) 
The problem with making a text overtly polemic 
is that it occurs at the expense of wider, more 
conciliatory, dialogue-promoting arguments being 
taken into consideration, arguments that go some 
way towards modifying or curtailing the excesses 
of the polemic. This has happened with The 
Anaesthetics of Architecture. It is not so much that 
Leach’s claims lean towards the absurd, as he 
anticipates; rather, counter-arguments and other 
relevant positions have been excluded to the 
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extent that his thesis is alienated from pretty 
much all the issues which give the debate 
substance. 

For example, Leach uses ‘aesthetic’ in its 
‘narrow’ sense: art and the aesthetic are under- 
stood as distinct values, isolated from reason and 
morality, and thereby remeved from serious 
worldly affairs. This is the concept fought for by 
the modernist movement in its attempt to secure 
a uniqueness for art in the face of ever-growing 
industrial homogenization. However, no mention 
is made of the moral and cognitive significance 
that has been reclaimed for the aesthetic within 
Continental philosophy; a surprising omission, 
given that Leach is the editor of the excellent 
Rethinking Architecture reader in Continental 
theory (Routledge, 1997), reviewed ın this journal 
by me [vol. 39 (1999), pp. 72—75]. From phenom- 
enology and critical theory to psychoanalysis 
and poststructuralism, the aesthetic has been 
repositioned as the region to which we can turn 
for new cognitive possibilities and a sensibility 
that is critical of the divisions exercised by 
modern thought. For example, phenomenology’s 
response to the alienating tendency of the ‘visual’ 
is to challenge the boundaries of the concept. 
Both Bachelard and Merleau-Ponty present 
arguments to the effect that the five senses are not 
discrete and, therefore, that the visual can shade 
into a more physical, textural awareness of the 
world. A thesis which accuses the visual of being 
politically bankrupt needs to ccnfront this claim. 

Leach also follows Baudrillard in assuming that 
the accelerated patterns of modern life lead to the 
‘obliteration’ of important conceptual divisions. 
‘Art has today totally penetrated reality’, Baudrillard 
argues, to the extent that ‘the aestheticization of 
the world is complete’ (pp. 6-7). This means, 
as far as Baudrillard is concerned, that the word 
‘aesthetics’ loses all meaning. Leach quotes him 
again: ‘When everything becomes aesthetic, 
nothing is either beautiful or ugly any longer, 
and art itself disappears’ (p. 6). This is part of the 
condition of excess, Leach observes, ‘when every- 
thing becomes political, sexual, and aesthetic, and, 
consequently, any specificity in these domains is 
lost. .. . Itis this absorption of everything into the 
world of art, this swelling and distension of the 
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category, that ensures that all it contains is 
effectively obliterated’ (p. 6). 

Just why this trans-categorial fusion should 
lead to the ‘obliteration’ of the individual terms is 
not explained. A significant number of theorists, 
such as Bloch, Marcuse, Adorno, Habermas, 
and Simmel, take categorial synthesis to be the 
condition of boundary-transcendence which 
actually promotes redemptive interactions be- 
tween concepts. Simmel, the second of Leach’s 
main sources, is an interesting case here. Leach 
concentrates on Simmel’s blasé outlook: the state 
of mind which puts phenomena at a distance as a 
defence against the overstimulation of city life. 
This supports Leach’s claim that city experience 
numbs our sensibilities and deadens our percep- 
tion of difference. However, Leach overlooks the 
fact that the blasé attitude, for Simmel, is only a 
codicil to the broader claim that the accelerated 
transactions of city life can furnish a heightened 
sense of social and cognitive integration. An 
element of distance is necessary, Simmel argues 
(in The Philosophy of Money), in order to propel 
the individual back with renewed vigour into 
the metropolitan mélée. Furthermore, even 
Baudrillard’s concept of seduction offers redemp- 
tion along these lines. Seduction may ‘detract 
meaning from its truth’ but it can indirectly 
further meaningful discourse through its diver- 
sions, mysteries, and playfulness being able to 
thwart or undermine the pronouncements of an 
oppressive regime, for example, the hegemony of 
vision. 

Admittedly, against my criticisms, there is 
the point that polemic contributes to discussion 
performatively: less through the detail and scope 
of its arguments and more through the recoil of 
response that is triggered by the extremity of its 
claims. In this respect, Leach is successful. His 
contribution to the ‘vision’ debate is to present a 
line of argumentation which shows how the 
‘aesthetic’ can twist itself into the ‘anaesthetic’. 
However, stretching a concept in this way runs 
the risk of pursuing extremity to the point where 
it can no longer be accommodated in a discussion. 
Viewed in this light, polemic becomes guilty of 
the very move that Leach is attacking in archi- 
tecture: the elevation of all that is immediate, 
external, and at the edge, to the detriment of more 
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discursive, socially mediated forms of experience 
and communication. But maybe in this ‘shallow, 
depthless world where irony rules over content, 
pastiche over historical sensibility’ (p. 70), it is 
precisely risks like these which have to be run. 


CLIVE CAZEAUX 


University of Wales Institute, Cardiff 


The Aesthetics of Italian Renaissance Art. A Reconsider- 
ation of Style. By HELLMUT WOHL. Cambridge 
U.P. 1999. pp. 376. £50.00. 

HELLMUT WOHL's richly suggestive new book is 

hard to categorize. A work entitled The Aesthetics of 

Italian Renaissance Art might lead one to expect a 

study which aims to cut the Gordian knot of 

Renaissance art theory. But while Wohl often 

refers to Renaissance theories of art, his book is 

concerned primarily with art objects and their 
place in the history of style. Large sections of his 
text are given over to formal analysis, and the 
author is rarely inclined to spare his reader the 
scholarly minutiae of dating, attribution, and 
chronology in the case studies he cites. Wohl's 
mentors are stylistic historians such as Heinrich 

Wölfflin, Pierre Francastel, Richard Offner, 

Sydney Freedberg, and Konrad Oberhuber, his 

work a kind of homage to a scholarly tradition 

which sees art objects as necessarily prior to all 
theories about them, and reference to wider 
cultural ideologies as a form of critical obfus- 
cation. It follows that theory, properly speaking, 
will play little more than a supportive role in 

Wohl’s book. The author’s formalism does, 

though, give notice of his wider purpose: the 

‘reconsideration of style’ modestly proposed in 

his subtitle proves to be an ambitious attempt to 

revise the accepted stylistic evolution of Italian 

Renaissance art. 

Wohl argues that Renaissance art has been 
essentially misunderstood in the vast modern 
literature. Under the impact of what he describes 
as the ‘modernist repudiation of ornament’, the 
role of artists such as Giotto, Masaccio, Uccello, 
and Piero is seen as greatly exaggerated. Wohl 
argues that Renaissance artists were less concerned 
with the scientific or rationalizing potentials of art 
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than with ‘the principle of ornateness’. Accord- 
ingly, the work of Leonardo, Michelangelo, and 
Raphael is downplayed in favour of the delicately 
refined and decorative approach of painters such 
as Filippino Lippi and Bernardo Pinturicchio, 
who (Wohl argues) developed an ‘ornate classical 
style’ in late quattrocento Rome. With its links 
back to the elegant manner of quattrocento 
painters such as Lorenzo Monaco, Gentile da 
Fabriano, Pisanello, and Botticelli, and forward to 
the complex artifice of cinquecento mannerism, 
Wohl’s stylistic category is seen as more essential 
to the period than the individualistic achieve- 
ments of the High Renaissance colossi. 

Chapter 1 opens with a useful historiographical 
discussion of some influential theories relating to 
Renaissance artistic style. Wohl examines the 
analyses of Keller, Beck, Chastel, and Zeri, noting 
that their conflicting stylistic categories are 
problematic because ‘they are verbal systems that 
do not always reliably match the works to which 
they are applied’. The implication is that his own 
verbal system will do so more plausibly. Here 
Wohl pins his methodological colours to the mast, 
dismissing analysis of patronal taste as no more 
than a fashionable distraction from ‘the purely 
pictorial problems . . . at the forefront of the 
artist’s mind’. Paraphrasing Henri Focillon, Wohl 
tells us that ‘art, before it is anything else, is form’. 
But Wohl’s approach is always digressive, and the 
reader is soon catapulted into an in-depth study 
of the twin revivals of classical humanism and 
chivalry at the quattrocento Italian courts. The 
example establishes that ‘progressive’ elements 
within quattrocento culture were not typically 
separated from those considered ‘anti-Renais- 
sance’ by proponents of the scientific view of the 
Renaissance. But the proposal that an omato style 
was prevalent at the courts does not follow from 
this recognition. The problem here is a recurrent 
one for Wohl’s thesis. His very commitment 
to a single interpretative concept leads him to 
suppress the kind of dialectic between ornato and 
non-ornato he notes in the context of the quattro- 
cento courts. Wohl’s criticism of Federico Zeri’s 
stylistic theory only leads to the same problem. 
Zeri may have been too naive in his attempt to 
understand the period simply in terms of a binary 
opposition between ‘true Renaissance’ artistic 


style (defined by its scientific mgour) and an 
ornate ‘pseudo-Renaissance’ manner. But Wohl’s 
own central thesis tends merely to reverse Zeri’s 
terms, without challenging his twofold division. 
For Wohl the ‘true’ Renaissance style becomes 
ornato, while the scientific alternative is relegated 
to the ‘pseudo’ category. 

Wohl’s announcement that ‘the Italian word 
ornato . . . has multiple meanings and dimensions’ 
gives due notice that he will use his favoured term 
very liberally in the attempt to substantiate his 
thesis. As the book progresses the reader is asked 
to accept the concept of ornato in many different 
ways: as a category derived from classical rhetoric 
(Ch. 2), as an artistic style (Ch. 4), as an aspect 
of the materials of Renaissance art (Ch. 4), and as 
the key to the development of ornamental motifs 
such as grottesche (Ch. 6). The very generosity of 
this application tends to obscure, rather than to 
clarify, its precise meaning in relation to Renais- 
sance art. As Wohl himself somewhat despairingly 
admits, ‘it is not always easy to know what ornato 
refers to when it is applied to a specific work 
of art’. The same could, of course, be said about 
many other linguistic terms common in the 
nascent vocabulary of Renaissance art (one thinks 
of other contentious terms such as disegno, grazia, 
or maniera). In art theory of the period the term 
ornato is less commonly usec than these, and it 
is no surprise that Wohl struggles to establish the 
primacy of his favoured word. 

In 1481 the humanist Cristoforo Landino 
wrote describing the manner of Masaccio as ‘pure 
without ornateness, because he devoted himself 
solely to the imitation of the truth, and to the 
relief of his figures’. Wohl mounts a very learned 
disquisition on the meaning of this sentence, but 
it remains clear that learned connoisseurs of 
the late quattrocento understood and particularly 
admired Masaccio’s lack of ornato, and felt that 
it was a key aspect of his special achievement in 
painting. The painter’s special place in Florentine 
tradition was to be famously reiterated in the 
writings of Leonardo and Vasari. When Wohl 
somewhat anxiously returns to Masaccio in his 
final chapter, he baldly asserts that the painter 
‘stood alone, outside of the pictorial traditions 
of his day’. But here he inadvertently draws 
attention to the obvious artistic links between 
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Masaccio and other senza omato artists such as 
Giotto, Brunelleschi, and Donatello, and quotes 
Annibale Caro’s sixteenth-century epitaph pro- 
claiming that Masaccio had ‘taught Michelangelo 
and Everyone else’. 

In Ch. 3, Wohl notes that the word rilievo 
‘appears far more often than the term ornato’ in 
Italian art theory, and goes on to write a very 
useful account of the influence of Antonine 
Roman reliefs on Renaissance art. The most 
convincing chapter of the book is, tellingly, 
concemed with empirical rather than theoretical 
matters. Drawing together recent studies of per- 
spective, Wohl demonstrates that (as a corollary to 
the influence of relief sculpture) Renaissance 
artists were more concerned with the three- 
dimensionality of individual bodies than with the 
wider coherence of their perspective schemes. 
But it remains unclear how this recognition 
furthers his thesis with regard to the dominance 
of ornato. Even if it is agreed that Panofsky and 
others overstated the case for the science of 
Renaissance pictorial space, it hardly follows that 
the more flexible ‘relief’? approach described by 
Wohl is dependent on a value of ornato. Indeed, in 
the Landino commentary quoted above, omato is 
seen as antithetical to the kind of painting which 
pays special attention to the sculptural values of 
rilievo. 

In Ch. 4, Wohl turns to the ‘ornate classical 
style which ‘became a coherent language in 
Rome during the pontificate of Innocent VIII’. 
He goes on to trace the emergence, development, 
and spread of this style in exhaustive detail. Here 
we are asked to accept Wohl’s description of the 
artworks concerned without recourse to contem- 
porary theoretical or literary sources: the style 
is, he tells us, characterized by ‘refinement and 
‘finish’; it is ‘richly patterned’ and often ‘built up 
through the juxtaposition and superimposition of 
details’, It is unclear here why we should accept 
Wohl’s verbal system as a more reliable match 
for the works described than, for example, the 
stylistic analyses of Chastel or Zeri. One might 
fairly question, for example, the centre-stage 
given to the work of Bernardo Pinturicchio, who 
is seen as the leading figure of the ‘ornate classical 
style’, an artist who, Woh! maintains, became 
one of the most influential in sixteenth-century 
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European art. One’s doubts here are only exacer- 
bated by the disparaging comment of Vasari 
(writing in 1550), who criticized Pinturicchio’s 
habit of ‘applying gilded relief ornaments to his 
paintings, in order to please persons who under- 
stood little of art . . . an extremely inappropriate 
thing in painting’. While such comments might 
validate Wohl’s reading of Pinturicchio’s style, 
they do little either for his assertion that the 
painter was influential on mannerist painters 
of Vasari’s generation or, more broadly, for his 
thesis with regard to the dominance of an ornato 
tradition of Renaissance art. 

Chapters 5 and 6 contain useful studies of 
the role of materials and ornamental motifs in 
Renaissance art. But the questions over the 
relevance of the discussion to the wider argument 
remain. In Ch. 7 Wohl attempts to analyse ‘the 
transformation that the principle of ornateness 
underwent’ between the early quattrocento and 
late cinquecento. Having argued for the overall 
dominance of a single underlying principle, Wohl 
inevitably struggles to offer an adequate explan- 
ation for the enormous changes in artistic style 
that occurred through the period. It may be true 
that in the decoration of interiors collaboration 
in various styles and materials was increasingly 
replaced by the dominance of individual style 
and by the ubiquity of painted illusionism; but 
it could be argued that the skilful illusionism of 
the Late Renaissance artist effectively reduces 
the more traditional concern with materials 
themselves. To this extent, the older principle of 
ornato would appear to be compromised by the 
emergence of the artist as intellectual creator. 

The main problem with The Aesthetics of Italian 
Renaissance Art is, though, methodological rather 
than historical. Wohl’s attempt to draw his book 
to a meaningful conclusion highlights the limits 
inherent to his formalistic approach. We hear 
again of ‘the ornato tradition’, but this is now 
divided in two, a ‘rhetorical’ version being distin- 
guished from a ‘pictorial’ one. The ‘rhetorical 
omato tradition’ assumes the form of ‘the ornate 
classical style’, which itself becomes ‘the ornate 
Renaissance language of art’ across Europe. This, 
though, is to be distinguished from ‘the classic 
style of the High Renaissance’, and then again 
from ‘the Roman grand manner’ (which, Wohl 
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battles to explain, ‘was a continuation of the ornate 
classical style transformed into a language of 
pictorial illusionism and magnificence’). The 
‘Renaissance pictorial omato tradition’, character- 
ized by ‘the suppression of decorative embellish- 
ment’, is also deemed important (although one 
might ask how a tradition supposedly connected 
to the ornato could also be said to be involved with 
its ‘suppression’). The book thus concludes in 
a welter of unexplained and potentially self- 
contradictory concepts, which would have made 
little sense to Renaissance artists themselves, 
and which do not clarify the formal morphology 
of Renaissance art for the modern observer. In 
her recent study After Raphael (1999), Marcia 
Hall includes a forward note in defence of style- 
labels. Here she argues that such categories are 
inherently helpful, even if we know that they are 
our own invention and that they will soon be 
discarded. The argument for the style-label thus 
becomes one for a kind of indulgent historical 
relativism (‘we create them for our convenience 
because they correspond to configurations we 
perceive’). But Wohl’s new terms do not really 
correspond to Hall’s own or, for that matter, to 
those of many other Renaissance art historians. As 
products of our own rhetorical invention these 
terms inevitably proliferate, and as they do so 
their potential as ‘helpful’ categories accordingly 
diminishes. Unleashed from its original context 
in the Wolfflinian project of a formalist ‘science’ 
of art, the style-label might now have become too 
random and subjective a tool for the proper 
explication of history. 


TOM NICHOLS 
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Postmodernisms Now: Essays on Contemporaneity in 
the Arts. By CHARLES ALTIERI. Pennsylvania State 
U.P. 1998. pp. 316. $22.50. 

POSTMODERNISM IS increasingly impelled by 

theoretical positions which are being perceived as 

increasingly contradictory. Altieri is concerned 
with the ways in which postmodern theories have 
drowned the practices of contemporary art. 

Through a series of essays exploring contempor- 


ary art practices, his book seeks to rescue what he 
sees as the principal contributions of contemporary 
fiction, poetry, and visual art in the postmodern 
world. It aims to resuscitate the ambitions and 
motivations that led artists and writers to initiate 
their versions of postmodernism. As the death 
knell of postmodernism begins to sound in so 
many quarters, Altieri explores what remains that 
is viable and valuable from some representative 
versions of postmodern art and writing practices. 
His principal critique is that although ‘cul- 
turalist’ postmodernism has produced some 
significant criticisms and art, it has nevertheless 
primarily foregrounded ‘procedural issues over 
particular imaginative explorations, so that it 
usually subsumes those artworks to which it 
does attend under the generalizing frameworks 
appropriate for its commitments to social agendas’ 
(p. 4). In the main, Altieri is concerned with 
excavating artists’ and writers’ reconstructions of 
subjectivity; their concrete investigations into the 
ways heterogeneities influence our lives; their 
blurring of boundaries and contexts; and their 
careful negotiations of what increasingly appear to 
be the debilitating contradictions of postmodern 
theory. In other words, Altieri’s book seeks to 
make explicit what has been failed by dominant 
postmodernist theorizing and, through these 
failures, clarify what specific artists have achieved 
in their own engagements with postmodernity. 
He begins by defining five fundamental contra- 
dictions in postmodern theory and outlines 
specific strategies for dwelling with and within 
those contradictions. These are (1) the catch-22 in 
which postmodern theory finds itself needing to 
expose the symptomatic features of artworks that 
reflect postmodernity, whilst simultaneously 
establishing the proleptic features that might 
be considered resistance strategies to the culture 
that ‘entraps’ it; (2) the contradictory identity 
politics at the root of postmodern theories; (3) the 
contradictory tensions in postmodern theory’s 
notions of subjectivity; (4) the ethical complex- 
ities and contradictions in the treatment of the 
self and other, in which we are placed in the 
position of simultaneously yielding to castration 
and dispossession, as well as asserting, or ‘owning’, 
ourselves; and (5) the contradictions embedded 
in postmodern theory’s need to regard itself as 
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anti-foundationalist. These points are then 
specifically countered by showing how con- 
temporary poetic practices have addressed these 
problems and emerged with answers to which 
postmodern theories have effectively turned a 
blind eye. This is Altieri’s strongest and boldest 
manoeuvre: he demonstrates how poetic and 
artistic practices can powerfully intervene and 
develop what appear to be impasses in theoretical 
debates. 

Part Two of the book shifts from the con- 
ceptual to concrete, concentrating on artists and 
writers of the fifties and their attempts to free 
themselves of late modernist principles. One 
essay focuses upon John Ashbery and Jasper 
Johns, while the other traces the emergence of 
a logic of contingency in the poetics of Frank 
O’Hara, Robert Creeley, and Sylvia Plath. Part 
Three turns its focus on the different practices 
of radical poetics, examining the frameworks that 
range from ethical engagements to the resources 
of the tradition of love poetry, considering 
such poets as Robert Hass, Ashbery, and Ann 
Lauterbach. This section also considers the poetic 
practices of writers like Charles Bernstein and 
Lyn Hejinian. Altieri’s accounts of the latter’s 
careful and fine-grained explorations of sub- 
jectivity and consciousness, and in particular 
Hejinian’s general task of projecting the benefits 
of a more mobile subjectivity, in place of the 
assumption of a unified interpretative reading 
experience which fosters the illusion of a cogent 
self-reflexive identity, comprise Part Four. This 
part returns to visual art, exploring the ways in 
which artists sought to politicize the postmodern 
in the 1980s, and then shows how a Derridean 
vocabulary constructs a philosophical back- 
ground to Frank Stella’s artistic abstractions. It is 
in these analytical essays that Altieri is at his most 
persuasive. His analysis is acute, attentive, and 
enlightening; the writing is engaging and stimu- 
lating. A final section offers an essay on the 
sublime, an issue with which postmodernism has 
been much engaged since Lyotard. In this essay, 
Altieri seeks to investigate whether the sublime 
has become one more romantic route that diverts 
contemporary demands or whether it can be 
reclaimed for a significant contribution to con- 
temporary culture. Through an analysis of stories 
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by Robert Coover and Jorge Luis Borges, his 
answer is that we must abandon all forms of 
self-idealization and narcissism in favour of 
maintaining the force of the negative which is 
abandoned with the critical impulse to con- 
gratulate oneself with mastery over a discourse. 
Altieri points to one contradiction, as yet one 
more form of universalization creeps back into 
postmodern theory. 

Postmodernism is of course at least thirty 
years old now: it has a history. In an appendix 
to the book entitled ‘The Four Discourses of 
Postmodernism’, Altieri offers a brief historical 
sketch of the fundamental concerns which he 
thinks are basic to postmodernism. This historical 
overview is offered in order to investigate the 
viability of a politics or an ethics in contemporary 
culture. It questions the future political viability 
of a postmodern theory based upon dissas- 
sembling the Enlightenment philosophical and 
political heritage, arguing that we cannot have an 
effective politics so dependent upon negativity. 


All politics probably needs idealizations in 
which it can at least pretend to believe. And 
postmodernist politics needs some bases for 
idealization that its Nietzschean foundations 
cannot theorize adequately or its agonistic 
spaces reduce to the old ward politics endemic 
to democratic practice if not to democracy’s 
theorizing of that practice. But to have such 
idealization seem workable as part of practical 
politics, we are going to have to construct a 
more generous version of agency and of 
judgement that poststructuralist theory allows. 


(p. 302). 


This is the fulcrum upon which the book im- 
plicitly turns, and Altieri’s aim is to show how 
the postmodern arts can offer alternative models 
of agency in order to further these political and 
ethical interests, 

In a range of substantial publications over past 
decades, Charles Altieri has established himself as 
a significant cultural critic, with his breath-taking 
knowledge and command of western discourses 
of modernist and postmodernist art, philosophy, 
poetics, and aesthetics. He asserts that “Theory 
leads us to demarcating limits. In order to look 
beyond those limits I think we have to turn to 
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extraordinary second-century Buddhist stupa of 
Amaravati, pictured on p. 152, to Van Gogh’s 
chairs, electric chairs, and even Danto’s own pro- 
fessorial chair); the cinematic picturing of time; 
and finally a moving deconstructive reading of 
war memorials, as exemplified by the Battle of 
Gettysburg Memorial Park which Danto brings 
dramatically to life, drawing on his own ex- 
periences as a soldier in Italy during World War 
Two. The second category includes two essays on 
innovatory concepts of ‘architecture’. One is 
mainly on Robert Irwin’s philosophy of ‘art-in- 
response’ as embodied in such projects as the 
self-effacing landscaping of the Oval Mall of 
Ohio State University and Miami Airport. The 
other is on the ‘essentialist’ architecture of Louis 
Kahn and its embodiment of what Danto calls 
‘archai’. This is the idea of an ‘unmoved mover’, as 
in Kahn’s memorable image of how a school 
begins with ‘a person under a tree who did 
not know they were a teacher discussing their 
thoughts with a few who did not know they were 
students’ (p. 194). Also in this second category 
come a cluster of four essays on people and 
institutions that have helped to forge American 
painting since the forties. It includes the abstract 
expressionist Robert Motherwell and his phil- 
osophy of artistic spontaneity; the Japanese 
printmaker Munakata, who was a major influence 
on the ‘New York group’ of the fifties (which 
included Danto himself, who was a painter at 
the time); Andy Warhol, ‘the lank night-child, 
monosyllabic and cool’ (p. 80), who, back in the 
sixties, turned the tables on the overinflated world 
of abstract expressionism; and the changing phil- 
osophy of the famous New York Jewish Museum 
in promoting avant-garde art at the time. 
Whereas the first group of essays comes under 
the heading of philosophy of art, the second, by 
contrast, focuses on artworks which are seen to be 
themselves a way of carrying on philosophy of art 
by other means. Danto regards this move towards 
art becoming the ultimate subject of art— 
Warhol's Brillo Box being the prime example—as a 
peculiarly contemporary phenomenon (p. 230). It 
might be argued here that insofar as such a goal is 
realized then it must problematically entail such 
works becoming conceptually, if not perceptually, 
indiscernible from philosophy of art itself—the 
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much discussed ‘takeover’ of art by philosophy in 
' fact. However, Danto is also explicit that such 
cases of totally self-reflexive art are rare (p. 12), 
| being as elusive as the picture of philosophy 
trying to catch itself by its own tail in Wittgen- 
stein’s Tractatus (p. 95) or Sartre’s ‘non-thetic 





consciousness of the consciousness of something 

las its intentional object’ (p. 231). Certainly he 
i does not regard such examples as sufficient to 
‘herald the apocalyptic, Hegelian ‘end of art’ 
‘from which he carefully distances himself on 
‘the grounds that such an event could only 
come about ‘when it becomes possible to think 
philosophically about art without having one’s 
philosophy held hostage to the future’ (p. 11)—in 
other words, never, as far as he is concerned! 

At the heart of the definitional problem, for 
Danto, come ‘the indiscernibles’. For Descartes, 
lz is well known, the most important question in 
epistemology arises from the sceptic’s inability to 
distinguish perceptually between dreaming and 
veridical perception. In the same way, for Danto, 
the most important question in aesthetics is 
brought into the light of day by those extra- 
ordinary twentieth-century artworks—led by 
Duchamp’s Readymades and the Pop Art 
facsimiles of objects picked off supermarket 
\shelves—that dared to be perceptually indis- 
tinguishable from their everyday counterparts 
‘while keeping their conceptual distance. He also 
[gives other kinds of example, however, such as 
ithe artistic representation of certain kinds of holy 
objects which ‘are typically mysterious in that 
they look indistinguishable from quite ordinary, 
mon-numinous things, as holy water, for example, 
cannot be told apart from plain water’ (p. 114), 
and the resonant distinction drawn by the 
‘Japanese artist Munakata between ‘the blackness 
of ink’ and ‘the blackness of prints’ (p. 181). Nor 
does Danto restrict his attention to the facsimile 





type of case but also includes ones where the same 
object is transfigured according to our under- 
standing of it. This is exemplified by the dramatic 
difference between seeing a play within a play, 
such as the second act of Strauss’ Ariadne Auf 
Naxos, as ‘a play within a play’ and as a play in its 
own right, and Robert Irwin’s design for Miami 
Airport where ‘the entire airport would be art, . .. 
at the same time, nothing but what it is, a busy 
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international gateway’ (p. 58). In fact, it seemed 
to me that this last example, given Irwin’s ex- 
pressed intent ‘to enable us to experience beauty 
in everything’ (p. 59) would not be out of place in 
a traditional ‘aesthetic attitude’ account wherein 
the aesthetic qualities both emerge from and are 
dependent on the everyday object which they 
transfigure. 

Pride of place in this fascinating catalogue, 
however, still goes to Warhol’s 1964 Brillo Boxes, 
which Danto sees as more philosophically 
challenging than the narrower, anti-aesthetic 
iconoclasm of Duchamp’s Readymades (p. 73) 
insofar as Warhol’s work embodies the key 
question that Duchamp himself never got around 
to asking—namely: ‘Why was Brillo Box a work of 
art when the ordinary boxes of Brillo were merely 
boxes of Brillo? (p. 73). When Danto first saw 
the Brillo Boxes in 1964, it appeared to him in a 
revelatory flash ‘that pop, however unlikely it may 
have appeared to those unsympathetic with it... 
had finally discovered the true form of the 
philosophical question about art’ (p. 5). It should 
be noted, however, that Warhol himself never 
verbally articulated this ‘marvelous question’ 
embodied in Brillo Box, since it seems he ‘rarely 
said more in front of a painting than “Wow”’ 
(p. 9)! 

There is a sense in which this fundamental 
question about the distinction between art and 
reality—which cannot be settled by appeal to 
any significant perceptual differences—must have 
always been hovering in the wings since the 
time that art first had mimetic aspirations. This is 
because the mimetic goal always invites the phili- 
stine rejoinder, as typically voiced by Plato, that 
copying the world seems a peculiarly pointless 
activity when no copy, however accurate, can be 
as like the actual world as the world itself. In this 
respect, the Readymades and Pop Art may indeed 
be seen as providing a witty and ironic comment 
on a 2000-year-old self-defeating concept of ‘art’ 
while at the same time coming up with the 
obvious reductio ad absurdum solution. I think it is 
Danto’s view, however, that only when artists 
liberated themselves from traditional notions of 
depiction could they really start to formulate the 
question aright. Even then, it seems, they were 
delayed by what Danto clearly takes to be the dead 


end of the kind of Modernist art proselytized by 
Clement Greenberg and embodied in the work of 
abstract expressionists like Pollock, Rothko, and 
Motherwell (European modernists not getting 
much ofa mention in this book!). Danto certainly 
has it in for the abstract expressionists! Thus, we 
learn that this apparent bunch of poseurs ‘read Kant 
and spouted existentialism and cited Kierkegaard 
and used the heaviest, most highfalutin vocabu- 
laries . . . (including) all the portentous symbols 
dredged up in sessions of Jungian analysis’ 
(pp. 79-80). It is this misplaced surfeit of theoriz- 
ing that appears to have led them to an arrogant 
rejection of the ordinary everyday world as 
inferior by far to the nouminal reality with which 
they believed their art to be in zouch. In fact, they 
really are in a no-win situation for Danto here, 
who damns them as much for their other- 
worldly, Kantian aesthetic formalism as for their 
anti-formalist metaphysical and psychoanalytic 
pretensions—each being as responsible as the 
other for leading to that impasse whereby ‘the 
relationship between art and reality could not be 
framed in the structures they allowed themselves’ 
(p. 80). Just to really put the boot in, he also cites 
his experience of how ‘gross’ their heavy brush- 
work came to appear after he had discovered the 
purity of Japanese art in the ros5os, leading to 
‘something like aesthetic nausea’ (p. 166). 

By contrast, whereas many critics in the 1960s 
saw Warhol’s work as ‘too sunk in banality to rise 
even to the level of kitsch’, Danto saw in these 
bright, familiar images of everyday things— 
‘comics, picnic tables, men’s trousers, celebrities, 
shower curtains, refrigerators, Coke bottles’—the 
work of an artist who ‘was the nearest to a philo- 
sophical genius that twentieth century art had 
brought forth’ (p. 80). Two quite distinct reasons 
are given for this claim. The first and most 
important one, as we have seen, was the way in 
which Warhol demonstrated, in the most self- 
effacing and laid-back manner, that ‘philosophical 
understanding begins when it is appreciated that 
no observable properties need distinguish reality 
from art at all’ (p. 80). However, there is also, for 
Danto, the way in which Warhol’s work celebrates 
the very everyday world on which the abstract 
expressionists had turned their backs—‘the 
objects everyone knew and recognized in “a split 
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second”, as opposed to objects pulled out from 
the dark depths of the unconscious, which can be 
made present only in strange and distorted forms’ 
(p. 77). This leads him to draw parallels with the 
later philosophy of Wittgenstein and its return 
to ordinary usage after the search for an ideal : 
language in the Tractatus (pp. 77-78). We also learn 
that Warhol, unlike Duchamp, ‘really was moved 
by the everydayness of everyday things, and this is 
central to his artistic projects’ (p. 73), which, of | 
course, would link him more to the tradition of 
Breughel, Vermeer, and the Impressionists than to | 
Duchamp. 
So what, then, is the difference between 
Warhol's Brillo Box and an ordinary one? It would 
seem in this selection that Danto is more con- | 





| 











cerned to be clear about the proper formulation of 

the question than to advance any kind of response ! 
beyond what he has already given elsewhere. He ' 
is dismissive of the Institutional Theory’s attempt | 
to explain ‘why one of an indiscernible pair of | 
things is art while the other is not’ on the grounds i 
that ‘the act of conferring the status of art on one 
and not the other must seem as arbitrary as the ; 
bestowal of grace according to Calvinist theology’ į 
(p. 7). That apart, he simply reiterates the criteria 

given in The End of Art that, unlike everyday : 
objects, ‘an artwork must have content, that is, : 
it must possess aboutness; and it must embody that| 
content’ (p. 8), and later, that ‘the difference has’ 
less to do with looking than with knowing thei 
history and theory of the two images’ (p. 50). The 

example that best brings this point home, as Frank 

Sibley once remarked, is actually Duchamp’s| 





famous icon, the urinal, since there is no way 
that one could appreciate it properly without a, 
considerable grasp of the very art traditions that! 
it is rejecting. Fortunately, no such knowledge is! 
needed when paying a simple call of necessity! 
Danto is quite right to say that ‘it is from a! 
formalist perspective that contemporary art seems; 
so difficult’ (p. 9). Seen thus, it is indeed hard to; 
accept that when what one naively thought was, 
a common or garden Brillo Box from the super! 
market turns out to be the stolen Warhol original 
all that actually changes is its meaning and not 
its sensuous presence—the traditional location 
of aesthetic qualities. However, where does this 
leave Danto’s criterion of ‘embodiment’, which 
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surely must refer to this very sensuous presence? 
Clearly in a very subordinate position to ‘about- 
ness’ as a necessary condition for art since on its 
own, unaided by our knowledge of the work’s 
meaning, it cannot enable us to distinguish art 
from non-art, as Brillo Box shows. This appears, 
unfortunately, to entail a downgrading of the kind 
of art whose qualities of ‘embodiment’ are more 
powerful than their ‘aboutness’, as seems to have 
happened in Danto’s treatment of the unfortunate 
abstract expressionists who, for many people, 
richly and expressively embody emotions that are 
at best hinted at and elusive. More useful to their 
cause than Greenberg here might have been 
Kant’s own neglected account of the ‘dependent’ 
beauty of art, which, far from being ‘formalist’, 
bravely attempts to synthesize sensuous interest 
with conceptual dependency. 

All in all, however, even where you find your- 
self disagreeing with Danto, this is an immensely 
entertaining and challenging collection that really 
is difficult to put down once you pick it up. I 
must also emphasize that I have given only the 
barest view of the rich and varied terrain that 
Danto adventurously traverses in these essays. 


NICK MCADOO 


The Open University 


Sculpture and Photography: Envisioning the Third 
Dimension. Edited by GERALDINE JOHNSON. 
Cambridge U.P. 1998. £45.00. 

GIVEN THE obvious fundamental differences 

between two- and three-dimensional media, a 

book devoted to investigating the relationship 

between sculpture and photography lacks initial 
promise. However, as this collection of fourteen 
essays amply illustrates, the history of both media 
from the inception of the latter reveals a richer set 
of relations between them than one might expect 
at first blush. With the invention of photography 
sculptors found a powerful tool for assisting in 
the preparation and dissemination of information 
about their work. Likewise, and for a variety of 
reasons, many photographers have been inter- 
ested in sculpture as a subject matter. As artists of 
both media quickly realized, how a sculpture was 
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photographed could have a profound effect upon 
its reception among those whose only knowledge 
of the actual work consisted of encountering 
photographs. Beyond such merely practical con- 
cerns, however, photographers found in the pic- 
torial translation of sculpture a way of creating 
photographic meaning whose influence extended 
well beyond the task of presenting the work of 
sculptors. As these historical essays demonstrate, 
the issues thus raised can be sorted, with a certain 
degree of simplification, into those addressing 
questions of what photography does to sculpture, 
and those addressing what sculpture gives to 
photography and the photographer with aesthetic 
ends. 

These questions could be addressed philo- 
sophically as conceptual challenges to state with 
some degree of generality the primary ways in 
which the two media interact. This is not a book 
for those expecting such an inquiry. Johnson’s 
collection of essays treat the aforementioned 
issues historically, in relation to a variety of 
particular cases and under the guidance of a 
variety of contemporary interpretative theories. 
So, for example, Hélene Pinet’s contribution 
considers Rodin’s interest in photography as a 
means to disseminate his work as widely as 
possible and to create a public conception of 
himself consistent with the romantic ideal of the 
artist as solitary genius. Or Joan Pachner’s contri- 
bution exploring the sculptor David Smith’s 
use of photography not only to disseminate 
information about his relatively inaccessible 
work, but also to suggest to viewers how it should 
be seen. As these essays illustrate, the pictorial 
representation of sculpture with the photographic 
medium can tell us a significant amount about 
how sculptors conceive of their work and how 
they address through photography the challenge 
of communicating pictorially that conception. 
The particularity of the cases addressed, however, 
renders these essays merely suggestive of general 
answers to the question of what photography 
does to sculpture. Nevertheless, for the phil- 
osopher interested in this general question, essays 
such as these indicate some of the phenomena 
any answer would need to be measured against. 

In a similar vein, a number of contribu- 
tions consider various reasons why particular 
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photographers have taken sculpture as their 
subject matter, but without attempting to provide 
a general account of the value of sculpture as 
a photographic subject matter. Here, perhaps, a 
general account is less desirable since there are 
as many reasons to photograph sculpture as there 
are photographers. But in a number of essays we 
learn photographs of sculptures have been used to 
convey political, moral, and aesthetic messages. 
An example is Mary Bergstein’s study of how 
Pope Pius IX used photography of the classical 
sculptures of the Vatican to make a political 
point about the papacy as the continuation of the 
civilization of ancient Rome in order to further 
Church autonomy at the time of Italian unifi- 
cation. Another is the editor’s own contribution 
considering the way in which photography 
fuelled and transformed the public debate around 
two controversial works of public sculpture— 
Serra’s Tilted Arc and Lin’s Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial. These are both interesting and in- 
formative essays, but both also leave untouched 
questions likely to be of interest to a philosopher 
of art familiar with issues in the aesthetics of 
photography—most notably those concerning 
the nature of photographic representation. In the 
introduction the editor makes some reference to 
these issues, but they are not puzsued in any great 
depth. 

Other essays consider how photographers have 
attempted to picture the human body in a manner 
continuous with sculptural traditions—for 
example, William Hood’s interesting examin- 
ation of the origins and mezning of Robert 
Mapplethorpe’s interest in photographs of 
sculpture, and its importance for understanding 
his ‘sculptural’ representations of the human 
body, and ‘Tamar Garb’s study of zarly nineteenth- 
century French photographs cf body builders 
representing the embodiment of a classical 
sculptural ideal pursued photographically. Both 
papers are richly informative, but the former (one 
of the best in the collection) brings together many 
of the ideas and themes of the book into one 
study. 

Rather than attempt to summarize all of the 
contents of this collection, I would rather merely 
highlight some of the best essays. One such is Joel 
Snyder’s engaging account of the recognition, 
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early in the history of photography, that this 
medium does more than merely record an 
appearance serving as a visual surrogate of the i 
depicted object. How quickly this recognition 
began to inform early photographers and sculp- ' 
tors is further pursued in far greater detail and + 
specificity by Michael Hatt in his study of 
Thomas Easkin’s Arcadia series of paintings, ! 
photographs, and sculptural reliefs, and by Paul 
Paret’s study of Brancusi’s use of photography to , 
question the distinction between object and sculp- ' 
ture. David Green and Joanna Lowry contribute | 
an interesting and theoretically sophisticated ; 
study of photography’s role in the work of the | 
performance artists Joseph Beuys and Yves Klein. | 
In the course of this study they outline what I ; 
believe may be the most fruitful approach to! 
understanding photographic representation em-| 
ploying the distinction—owing to C. S. Peirce—; 
between iconic and indexical signs. Here, again,' 
the historical emphasis left my philosophical | 
appetite unsatisfied, and I was left wondering why | 
the authors suppose such performance art to fall: 
under the rubric of sculpture. | 
As the examples I have mentioned illustrate,, 
this is a book for those with more than a general! 
interest in the aesthetic questions raised by the| 
relationship between photography and sculpture. 
Indeed, it is really a book for those with an! 
interest in the history of the two media or in 
expanding their understanding of the phenom- 
enon of photography as a medium of picturing! 
Among the virtues of the collection is the per4 
vasive air of genuine scholarship, and it is to the 
editor’s credit that we are‘not fed any of the moré 
extravagant claims contemporary critical theorists 
are sometimes prone to make. Indeed, on at least 
one occasion that air of scholarship is almost tod 
thick. So in the aforementioned essay concerning 
the photographs taken by David Smith of his own 
sculptures in order to suggest how they ought tò 
be seen, the illustrations provided beg for the 
critical intervention that he did his work no 
favours with these photographs. In this context it 
should not go unnoticed that among the book's 
strong points are the numerous black-and-white 
reproductions of the works discussed in the essay. 
An interesting theme emerges from these 
essays, though it is never explicitly addressed. 
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. That is, the way in which the history of photog- 
‘ raphy and sculpture (since the invention of the 


latter) reveals the interplay between a ‘means- 
to-an-end’ and an ‘end-in-itself* conception of 
photography, and the continual emergence of the 
latter from the former. In many of the essays we 
find that the origin of various sculptors’ interest 
in photography originated in a desire to advertise 
their work. But as they came to realize the 
medium was not the mere passive recorder it is 
sometimes supposed to be, these same sculptors 
became increasingly interested in how to employ 
photography to best picture their work—and here 
an aesthetic engagement of the medium emerges 
from an initial merely practical interest. 

Johnson has compiled an interesting and 
engaging collection of essays, and my under- 
standing of the quite specialized matter they 
address was most certainly enriched. This enrich- 
ment is primarily historical, but just as one would 
expect from a study of two quite different media, 
the reader is also brought to a greater aware~ 
ness and appreciation of the kinds of theoretical 
questions constituting the primary interest of the 
philosopher of art. 


JONATHAN FRIDAY 


King’s College, University of Aberdeen 


Art in the Social Order: the Making of the Modem 
Conception of Art. By PREBEN MORTENSEN. State 
University of New York Press. 1997. pp. ix + 
213. £15.50. 

THANKS TO the work of Paul Oskar Kristeller, 

Wladyslaw Tatarkiewicz, and others, it is now 

widely recognized that the ‘modern conception of 

art’ is of comparatively recent historical origin and 
that its various constituent elements did not come 
together in a unified form until the eighteenth 
century. This book seeks to convince us, how- 
ever, that we have yet to derive the appropriate 
philosophical lessons from this knowledge and 
that we remain guilty of giving insufficient 
consideration to the message of the historian. 

Drawing on what he terms ‘post-positivist’ 

developments in the philosophy of science, 

Preben Mortensen points out that ‘it is not 
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possible to understand what a view is without 
recovering which questions it was meant to 
answer’. His thoroughgoing historical approach is 
motivated by the recognition that the ‘context 
of justification’ cannot be separated from the 
‘context of discovery’. It is only by recovering 
the background against which questions were 
asked and answered that we can assess their 
philosophical significance (p. 47). 

Mortensen’s ambitions extend far beyond a 
plea for greater historical awareness. Once we 
recognize the irreducibly historical character of 
the questions which philosophers seek to answer, 
we are obliged to submit the accepted aims and 
aspirations of the discipline itself to scrutiny. 
Leaning heavily on the work of Richard Rorty, 
Mortensen insists that we have been misguided 
in our attempt to ask general questions such as 
‘What is art?’ Philosophers are directed instead to 
investigate the historically contingent develop- 
ment of discourses and to the sober recognition 
that ‘Generalised philosophical answers must be 
replaced by localized cultural history’ (p. 2). This 
historicist strategy is presented as the solution to 
an ‘impasse’ in contemporary philosophy of art, 
which is apparently trapped between the bad 
alternatives of essentialism and descriptivism. 
Mortensen describes his own historicist approach 
as more ‘far-reaching’ than that proposed by 
Jerrold Levinson or Arthur Danto, both of whom 
are subjected to criticism for failing to see their 
arguments all the way through. Mortensen point- 
edly denies that when the historical story is told, 
there is still a question left, a ‘purely philosophical 
question’. Rather, ‘A reinstatement of the modern 
conception of art into its historical and social web 
is as much answer as we can reasonably hope to 
provide to the traditional philosophical question 
about the nature of art’ (p. 4). 

To recover the original context in which the 
modern conception of art was articulated, and 
to identify the type of problems to which it 
was a response, we need to reverse the ‘process 
of forgetting’ which has so far hidden it from 
view. Despite the centrality of such ‘forgetting’ 
to Mortensen’s account, its character remains 
obscure. In the same paragraph we are told that 
the ideas upon which the modern conception 
of art rests are part of the ‘scaffolding’ of our 


thoughts (Wittgenstein), that they have sunk to 
the level of ‘tacit knowledge’ (Chomsky, perhaps 
Dummett?), and that they have become part of 
our ‘collective unconscious’ (Jung?). Nonethe- 
less, Mortensen appears to advocate traditional 
methods of historical enquiry in order to make 
these ideas present to us once again. 

Although Mortensen seems confident that at a 
fundamental level there is no real distinction 
between historical and philcsophical analysis, 
few would be prepared to concede that questions 
of validity can ever wholly be resolved into 
questions of genesis. As the German philosopher 
Karl-Otto Apel once expressed it, the philosopher 
is ‘condemned always to ask the bigger question’. 
Moreover, no matter how much we may wish 
to break down the artificial disciplinary barriers 
which plague contemporary academia, it remains 
the case that few philosophers have the time or 
expertise to carry out the sort of detailed historical 
research which would enable them to make a 
real contribution to this field. The result is often a 
summary or précis of the work of others without 
the detailed empirical data which is necessary to 
make conclusions on the basis of historical evidence 
convincing. The solution is to be found, perhaps, 
not in the production of grand narratives of 
historical forgetting, but in smaller ‘case studies’ 
in which the distinctive contribution of philo- 
sophical and historical forms of analysis can be 
made to interact in such a way that each serves to 
correct or reinforce the insights of the other. The 
best chapters of Art in the Social Order, some of 
which have been published as independent pieces 
elsewhere, offer studies of just this type and 
succeed in providing a detailed analysis of the 
nesting of difficult philosophical problems in a 
specific historical context. 

In the chapter dedicated to ‘Shaftesbury and 
the Morality of Art Appreciation’, for example, 
Mortensen persuasively argues that the identi- 
fication of Shaftesbury as the founder of an 
aesthetics of ‘disinterested perception’ fails to 
address the extent to which his views on art 
remained bound up with overriding moral 
concerns. By considering the close connection 
between the notion of ‘interest’ and the posses- 
sion of wealth in the early eighteenth century, 
Mortensen connects Shaftesbury’s arguments to 
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contemporary debates on luxury. He shows that 
the disinterested contemplation of beauty, far 
from arising from a clear distinction between 
morality and beauty, should be understood as a 
recommendation to admire things in a moral way, 
that is, to admire them independently of luxury, 
covetousness, avarice, and ostentation. At its root 
lies an attack on the Hobbesian view of human 
nature as exclusively motivated by ‘interest’ or 
‘self-love’. Equally persuasive is his account of 
Francis Hutcheson’s theory of a ‘moral sense’ of 
beauty in relation to the ‘problem of conspicuous 
consumption’ as articulated in the work of writers 
such as Mandeville. 

It remains open to question, however, whether 
Mortensen has succeeded in defending the larger 
philosophical claims which the book is intended 
to carry. One problem is that his account of the 
‘forgetting’ of the historical ‘context of discovery’ 
remains largely internal to Anglo-American 
analytic philosophy of art. Little mention is made 
of alternative philosophical traditions such as 
hermeneutics or the more historically orientated 
approach of much Continental philosophy. Al- 
though Mortensen’s call for greater historical 
awareness is timely in respect of certain aspects of 
the tradition he addresses, it is difficult not to be 
astonished that the same debates as have animated 
German philosophy at least since the time of 
Herder are being played through here once again. 
Too often, Mortensen’s targets are set up to be 
knocked down. Thus, for example, he tells us 
that “To distinguish the view of the analytic 
philosopher from the historicist view, I will call 
the former the “scientistic” view or conception 
of philosophy’ (p. 43). This is highly tendentious 
to say the least, and such an undifferentiated 
view of the tradition he is criticizing does little to 
strengthen his case. We may well want to reject 
scientism without being thrown into the arms 
of historicism. Similarly, it is difficult to think of 
the work of any contemporary historian which 
sustains the suspect teleological conception of 
history which forms the subject of Ch. 5. 
Mortensen is obliged to go back as far as Comte, 
Locke, and Vasari to find his antagonists. 

The real problem is that Mortensen’s investi- 
gation of the making of the modern conception of 
art fails to take into account the unmaking of this 
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conception which has been going on for the last 
thirty years. The assumptions behind the modern 
conception of art are no longer ‘tacit’ or ‘uncon- 
scious’, if, indeed, they ever were. Rather, they 
are the subject of ongoing and fiercely contested 
debate on many fronts. The idea that ‘art has 
a value in itself, just in virtue of being art’, or 
that the ‘creation of works of art is essentially, as 
it ought to be, a free creation by individuals 
endowed with special talents’ (p. 1), has been 
vigorously challenged not only by the enormous 
changes which disciplines such as art history or 
literary studies have undergone, but also by 
critical art practice. Even the claim that ‘the most 
important forms of art are sculpture, painting, 
music, literature . . . and architecture’ seems 
increasingly tenuous in face of the increasing 
significance attached to site specific and mixed 
media work. The dismantling of genre specificity 
has been part of the rallying cry of the avant-garde 
since the late 1960s. Whilst Mortensen’s detailed 
investigations of the historical context in which 
key problems in the philosophy of art first arose 
demonstrate the importance of greater historical 
understanding to analytic philosophy, this needs 
to be carried through to the more recent changes 
which the ‘modern conception of art’ has under- 
gone. It is, after all, a key principle of hermen- 
eutics that historical understanding is also a form 
of self-understanding and that to any reading of 
history we are required to bring our own ‘horizon. 
of expectation’. 


JASON GAIGER 


The Open University 


The Philosophy of Modern Literary Theory. By PETER 
V. ZIMA. The Athlone Press. 1999. pp. xi + 263. 
£14.99. 

THIS BOOK is a valuable and engaging intro- 

duction to modern literary theory. Peter V. Zima 

aims to provide the reader with a large-scale map 
for use in navigating the bewildering world of 
twentieth-century literary theory, and on the 
whole he succeeds admirably. 

‘Modern literary theory’ encompasses Anglo- 

American new criticism, Russian formalism, 
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Czech structuralism, reader-response criticism, 
phenomenology, Marxist aesthetics, semiotics, 
deconstruction, and postmodernism. Zima 
mobilizes his immense erudition in order to 
guide us through the maze: the long and useful 
bibliography contains works in French, Italian, 
German, and Czech. Zima is not (usually) over- 
whelmed by his learning. He has a gift for 
grasping the essence of a given theorist’s outlook 
by seizing on its central concept and, with the 
help of some telling quotations, weaving the rest 
of the theory around that. 

Zima’s guiding idea is that in any attempt to 
understand modern literary theory the aesthetics 
of Kant and Hegel provide us with two indis- 
pensable points of reference. These two theories 
incarnate opposite tendencies in aesthetics, one 
stressing the self-enclosed nature of art and the 
other stressing the continuity of art with the 
historical world. Whether Zima’s thesis is that 
virtually all modern literary theories have been 
influenced by either Kant or Hegel, or can be 
understood in terms of the conflict exemplified 
by Kant’s and Hegel’s theories, is not wholly clear. 
Zima sometimes adduces impressive evidence for 
the direct and indirect influence of Kant and 
Hegel on some of the figures he deals with. On 
other occasions, a literary theory is described as 
Kantian or containing Kantian elements, which 
does not entail direct or even indirect influence, 
but only that a theory is best understood through 
the prism of Kant’s aesthetics. Even if Zima is 
mainly pursuing the latter enterprise, it is still a 
very useful one in introducing some order in our 
understanding of modern literary theory. 

The fundamental point of tension between 
Kantian and Hegelian theories is located by Zima 
around the problem of ‘the conceptualisation of 
art and literature’ (p. 3). Kant is ‘the philosopher 
who founded the notion of artistic autonomy by 
limiting the realm of conceptual thought’ (p. 3). 
The notion of the autonomy of art can be 
understood in more than one way, however, and 
Zima tends to oscillate between two distinct 
formulations. One is the weak view that we ought 
to reject ‘all attempts to reduce [art] to a concep- 
tual message pointing towards the real world’ 
(p. 5); the other is the much stronger view that art 
is ‘impervious to conceptual thought’ (pp. 5—6). 


This oscillation is understandable, though, since 
it mirrors the hesitations of autonomists them- 
selves throughout the last two centuries. 

Hegel is opposed to Kant insofar as he thinks 
that art can be ‘reduced to ccnceptual discourse 
or subordinated to philosophy’ (p. 9). Hegel 
makes links between art and history—not for 
nothing does Gombrich call him ‘the father of 
art history’—that an autonomist would either 
disallow altogether or regard as peripheral in sig- 
nificance. Conceptual and historical analysis are 
of course inseparable for Hegel, and he brings 
to bear a rigid conceptual-historical schema to 
art which undoubtedly—despite the brilliant 
insights it generates—warrants the accusation of 
an excessive readiness to think of art’s significance 
as exhaustible in conceptual—historical terms. 

Zima introduces various Young Hegelians— 
those who rebelled against the older Hegel’s 
aesthetics and politics—such as Friedrich Theodor 
Vischer, whose work remains untranslated into 
English but who influenced thinkers as diverse as 
Adomo and Bakhtin. This is a typical example of 
Zima using his erudition to make illuminating 
connections that have escaped most commen- 
tators on these issues. Another is Zima’s analysis 
of the Kantian aspects of Anglo-American new 
criticism, which charts Kant’s influence on new 
criticism as it is mediated through Croce, another 
relatively minor figure who features as a conduit 
of influence. 

That said, I find Zima’s attempt to locate 
Nietzsche within the tradition of reaction to 
Hegel—his philosophy could be interpreted as a 
gathering of all the radical tendencies in Young 
Hegelianism’ (p. 15)—unconvincing. For a start, 
Nietzsche’s reaction to Hegel is not always 
negative: his distinction betwezn master and slave 
moralities no doubt owes something to Hegel’s 
master-slave dialectic. And insofar as his reaction 
is negative, it is not directed towards Hegel in 
particular but at systematic metaphysics more 
generally. Although it may be true that, in some 
sense, Nietzsche ‘places art above conceptual 
thought’ (p. 15), he is not thereby ‘inverting the 
hierarchy established by Hegel’ (p. 15). Nietzsche 
does not, to my knowledge, ever mention Hegel’s 
aesthetics, let alone take issue with it. It does 
not therefore seem to me to be helpful to try to 
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understand Nietzsche’s aesthetics in terms of | 
either Kant’s or Hegel’s, though it shares super- 
ficial features with both. Nietzsche’s aesthetics, | 
in his late phase at least, is best characterized as 
vitalist (‘Art is the great stimulus to life’, as he 
puts it in Twilight of the Idols), and not as centrally 
autonomist or heteronomist. 

If Zima had set up Nietzsche as a background ; 
figure independent of Kant or Hegel, he may have | 
made more sense of, for instance, the Russian | 
formalist notion of de-familiarization—the idea 
that literature can transfigure our sense of 
reality and enhance our lives accordingly—as 
Nietzschean rather than Kantian in spirit. Zima, 
however, focuses on the ‘Kantian aspect of [de- | 
familiarization], insofar as it occasions much 
thought without being definable by specific 
concepts’ (p. 32). Since Zima’s misconstrual of 





Nietzsche as an extreme relativist is one that is | 
shared by deconstruction and postmodernism, it 
does not do too much damage to his account of ; 
those movements, though it does damage to 
Nietzsche himself. 

The general application of the categories of 
Kantian versus Hegelian aesthetics works best 
in relation to Marxism and critical theory in | 
Ch. 5, the most successful chapter of the book. ' 
Summarizing the likes of Lukács, Benjamin, i 
Adomo, and Bakhtin in quick succession is a į 
tall order, and Zima manages to do it without į 
reducing their theories to slogans. His accounts of | 
these thinkers will no doubt prompt many to seek ; 
out some of their works, the ultimate aim of any ' 
introductory book. | 

The connections between Kantianism and 
reader-response theory made in Ch. 4 are more ; 
tenuous, relying as they do on the spectator- | 
oriented nature of Kant’s aesthetics (as opposed to ' 


Hegel’s focus on the producer and his period) | 
rather than on other aspects of Kant. There is a 
danger that Kantian aesthetics is construed so 
broadly that anything can be read as either | 
influenced by or reacting to it, and on occasion : 
Zima leaves himself open to that charge. l 
Each chapter contains very compressed accounts , 
of several figures under general headings. This 
makes for a useful reference work, if a rather ex- ' 
hausting book to read straight through. Historical ' 
and biographical detail is sprinkled sparingly : 
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throughout the book. A little more of both would 
have made for an easier read, especially in the 
chapter on Czech structuralism, in which the 
reader is bombarded with names, doctrines, and 
terminology at a very brisk rate. The book is of 
course about the philosophy of modern literary 
theory rather than about literary theorists them- 
selves, but the parallel introductory purpose of 
the book would have been facilitated by more on 
the latter. 

Another criticism in this vein is that although 
Zima introduces order amidst the plethora of 
literary theories, he does not introduce hierarchy. 
More and sharper value judgements would 
have been welcome. His criticism of Lukács, for 
instance, that he ‘tacitly [assumes] that his inter- 
pretations of [Goethe, Walter Scott, Balzac, 
Thomas Mann] are the only possible ones’ 
(pp. 89-90), relies on a rather bland and com- 
placent pluralism that Zima expounds in the last 
chapter. There he opts for a middle-of-the- 
road position between excessive pluralism and 
monism, and argues for this on the basis of the 
undesirability of extremes. This chapter is so 
‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought’ that 
literature seems to disappear entirely from the 
scene, and Zima’s sometimes lively style becomes 
ponderous in the extreme. 

A deeper objection is that Zima does not look 
beyond Kant and Hegel, either at the intellec- 
tual influences operating on their thought or at 
the general cultural conditions that made for the 
intensification of the preoccupation with the 
aesthetic in the twentieth century. Political 
upheaval, the decline of religion, and the rise 
of science are all factors that could play an 
explanatory role in the development of literary 
theory. For instance, the oscillation between the 
complete rejection of science on the one hand 
and the attempt to imitate it through the adop- 
tion of pseudo-scientific jargon on the other is 
apparent in literary theory as it develops histor- 
ically, especially in its more recent forms. Insofar 


‘ as Hegel grasped these developments and their 


implications for culture before anyone else, he 
may well, pace Zima, have the last word. 


OLIVER CONOLLY 


American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
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